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VERSES BY LYDGATE AT LONG MELFORD: 
By J. B. Trapp 


N the Clopton Chapel of the Church of the Holy Trinity at Long Mel- 
ford in Suffolk are painted thirty-two stanzas from poems by John 
ydgate: six from “The Lamentation of Mary Magdalen’ (‘Quis dabit meo 

fapiti fontem lacrimarum?’),? and twenty-six from “The Testament of 
ohn Lydgate’. These are interesting both as a fragmentary, but almost 

ainly fifteenth-century, text of two of Lydgate’s poems, which—though 

in unsatisfactory transcript of it was published in 1873—has so far not been 

sed by his editors or noted by his commentators,‘ and as a reflection of his 
putation in the fifty years following his death. 

From the admittedly inconclusive evidence of orthography, script, and 
mecution, they seem to have been painted during the latter half of the 
ifteenth century. In this period a number of Lydgate’s poems were used, 
long with pictures, both in churches and secular buildings, for purposes 

ilar to those in question,‘ but I can find no direct printed or manuscript 
idence earlier than the nineteenth century which will allow a more exact 
stimate. T. Davey, in his Suffolk Collections (1829),° gives a description 


the paintings, and seems to assume that they are, as Richard Almack a 
ittle later puts it, ‘evidently coeval with the building of the church’.? Sup- 
ort for Almack’s contention comes from the fact that the medieval church- 
ilders seem not to have thought in terms of fabric and decoration, but to 
ave regarded the execution of any wall-paintings specified by the deviser 
part of the single act of building. This at least seems the inference from 


! I wish to thank Mr. M. J. C. Hodgart, Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
he Rev. C. S. Hardy, formerly Rector of Long Melford. 

2 H. N. MacCracken, The Minor Poems of John Lydgate (E.E.T.S., 8.8. cvii, 0.8. cxcii, 
911, 1934), i. 329 ff. 

3 MacCracken, op. cit., i. 324 ff. 

4 MacCracken, op. cit., i; and W. F. Schirmer, John Lydgate, ein Kulturbild aus dem xv. 
ahrhunderts (Tiibingen, 1952). 

5 e.g. The Dance of Machabree in Old St. Paul’s, and perhaps Bygorne and Chicheface, 
psides The Legend of St. George (‘the devyse of a steyned hall’. MS. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

3. 20). For a slightly later example of the employment of a well-known writer as a 

feviser’ cf. the letter of Sir Nicholas de Vaux to Wolsey, dated 10 April 1520, asking 
he latter to ‘send hither . . . Maistre Barkilye, the black monk and poet, to devise histoires 
nd convenient raisons to florisshe the buildings and Banket House withall’. The buildings 
n question were those to be specially erected at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The letter 
quoted in full in The Chronicle of Calais, ed. J. Nichols (Camden Society, xxxv, 1846). 
ydgate’s poems were also used for tapestries; cf. E. P. Hammond, Englische Studien, xliii 
g10), 10 ff. 

6 B.M. MS. Add. 19078. 

7 Proc. Suffolk Inst. Archaeology, ii (1859), 88 ff. 
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2 TRAPP: LYDGATE 


the fact that the great majority of wall-paintings which can be dated were 
executed within a very short period of what would now be thought of as the 
completion of the fabric, though of course many instances are to be found 
of paintings dating from long after the construction of the building which 
houses them.! : 

The church at Long Melford was rebuilt by the monks of the neigh- 
bouring abbey of Bury, assisted by the laity of the district, between 1445 
and 1496, dates which, even apart from the corruption of the text, make it 
impossible for Lydgate to have seen his verses im situ. It may be that the 
monks placed them there in remembrance of their dead brother, perhaps 
using as their ‘copy’ the manuscript, now MS. Harleian 2255, owned in 
turn by Abbot William Curteis and the monastery, in which the “Testament’ 
is immediately followed by the Magdalen poem;? but it is more likely that 
they were painted to the order of a member of the Clopton family, who 
founded the chantry attached to the chapel. The most likely person is John 
Clopton (1423-96), a great ecclesiastical benefactor in Melford and else- 
where, who succeeded to the family estates in 1446. Negotiations fora 
marriage between him and Elizabeth Paston reached the stage of a draft 
settlement,’ but came to nothing. In his will he refers to “The lytell chapel 
in Melforde Churche’ and expresses the wish to be buried there.* His 
tomb is still in existence in the south wall of the chapel. There is one piece 
of evidence which may perhaps be contorted to suggest that John Clopton’s 
son, Sir William (1450-1530), at the instigation of his wife, was responsible 
for the paintings. MS. Trinity Coll. Camb. O. 5. 2, containing Generydes 
and Lydgate’s Troy Book (bound together in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century), is ornamented in the margins with a large number of coats 
of arms including many belonging to the Knevits, an Essex family. 
Thomazine, daughter of Thomas Knevit, married Sir William Clopton as 
his second wife and it is just possible that she knew some of Lydgate’s other 
works and had the verses placed in the chapel. John Clopton, however, 
would seem the most likely candidate. There is no evidence, as far as I have 
been able to discover, for any direct patronage of Lydgate by the Clopton 
family, but the popularity of the poet in the county of his birth would make 
this a possibility. Bury St. Edmunds was linked with the village of Long 
Melford by thé fact that it had the advowson of the living. 

? I owe this information to the kindness of Mr. A. Caiger-Smith. 

? In one other manuscript containing both poems (MS. Jesus College Camb. 56), the 
‘Lamentation’ immediately follows the “Testament’; and in MS. Laud 683 the two are very 
close together. 

3 The Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner (Westminster, 1901), no. 203. 

+ The Visitation of Suffolk made by William Harvey, Clarenceux King of Arms, 1561, ed. 
J. J. Howard (London, 1866), i. 34. 


5 On this question see S. Moore, ‘Literary Patronage in Norfolk and Suffolk, c. 1450, 
P.M.L.A., xxvii (1912), 188 ff.; xxviii (1913), 79 ff. 
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The paintings, then, are a further small but perhaps useful testimony to 
the contemporary or near-contemporary reputation of Lydgate, particularly 
as a versifier for occasions public and private, secular and ecclesiastical. 
This particular instance may be added to those noted in numerous rubrics, 
e.g. that against the translation of ‘Benedic anima mea’ written by Shirley 
in MS. Trinity Coll. Camb. R. 3. 20: ‘and thus eondepe hiere this balade 
And folowing begynnepe a deuoute salme of the sautier which Lydegate 
daun Johan translated in pe Chapell at Wyndesore at the request of pe 
dean whyles the kyng was at euensonge.’' (We need hardly accept this as 
an accurate estimate of the poet’s speed of composition, but at least it serves 
to illustrate the present point.) Or, again, ‘A Devowte Invocacion to 
Sainte Denys’ (‘made by Lydgate to Sainte Denys at pe request of Charlles 
pe Frenshe kynge . . .., MS. Ashmole 59);? and those against “The Eight 
Verses of St. Bernard’ [IT] in B.M. MS. Add. 29729;? and against “Gloriosa 
dicta sunt de te’ in MS. Trinity Coll. Camb. R. 3. 20.4 One might note 
also the ‘Mass’ poems, the ‘Epistle to Sibille’, the Sotelte poems, the 
celebrations of Royal Entries, and the texts for mummings, which reflect 
the poet’s employment as a sort of poet laureate.’ 

Before attempting to show in more detail the nature and use of the inscrip- 
tions in the chapel, it will be best to describe its general scheme of decora- 
tion, of which the verses form only a part.® 

At one time, whether during the fifteenth century or not it is impossible 
to say, almost the whole wall-space of the chapel seems to have been covered 
with black-letter inscriptions, now visible through the whitewash in a few 
places only. It is possible that those now visible are in fact all that remain, 
the others having been scraped out, like the paintings in the nave, at the 
Reformation. The verses in question are painted in two places: those from 
the “Testament’ upon a series of carved wooden plaques, each about 1 foot 
by 10 inches, running round the chapel just below the level of the ceiling. 
They are executed in black script on a white ground, one stanza to each 
plaque, and the backs of the turns of the scroll in the semblance of which 
they are made are coloured red upon green. Inthe south-east corner a man’s 
hand, issuing from a brown sleeve, grasps the beginning of the scroll, and 
each plaque is connected to the next by a carved running pattern of inter- 
laced branches, leaves, and flowers. The flowers were gilt, and under the 
whole design was a gilt roll-pattern on a red ground. The colour is much 


? MacCracken, op. cit., i. 1 ff. 2 Ibid., pp. 127 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 209 ff. * Ibid. pp. 315 ff. 

5 On this question see Glynne Wickham, Medieval Pageantry and the Court and Public 
Stages of the xvi and xvii Centuries (Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1952). 

® For a fuller description see Sir William Parker, The History of Long Melford (Long 
Melford, 1873), pp. 128 ff.; and E. Lauriston Conder, The Church of the Holy Trinity, Long 
Melford (London, 1887), pp. 54 ff. 
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faded, and the plaques mutilated by the insertion of bolts. The ‘Magdalen’ 
verses are painted directly on the bressummer or girder supporting the 
lower ceiling at the west end. They are also in black on white, one stanza 
to a white space, and are preceded by a small painting of a hooded female 
penitent, presumably the Magdalen herself, and perhaps recalling, in the 
present context, ‘Remembraunce of myspent time’! who once appeared ina 
vision to the poet. 

The ceiling of the chapel completes the scheme of decoration. It was 
once painted blue with gilt lead stars, to represent heaven. This, to theorists 
like Durandus,? and to many medieval church builders, would seem entirely 
fitting: the pavement represents humility, or the world, the walls corporeal 
life or the cardinal virtues; and it may be that the Lydgate lines were 
placed in their position to lend some extra emphasis on penitence as the 
way to eternal life. The rafters were painted red with white scrolls upon 
them, bearing each alternately the legends ‘IHU mercy’ and ‘Gramercy’, 
which repeats a frequent theme in the original stained glass of the church. 
Between the feet of the rafters were once coats of arms commemorating 
Clopton marriages, with the names of the family. On either side of the 
central ridge girder were small labels each bearing a phrase of the litany: 
‘Per mysterium sancte Propicius esto’, &c. 

A scheme of textual decoration, then, formed a very considerable part of 
the amenities of the chapel, as well as serving for pious edification. The 
height at which the lines are placed goes some way towards defeating this 
latter purpose, for it is very difficult to read them with any certainty from 
floor level. It seems therefore that the sort of versified general confession 
running round three walls, though suitable for oral repetition, was not in- 
tended for such a use. Nevertheless, the function of all the texts is clearly 
didactic and penitential: the stanzas above the altar are of the genre of 
the appeal to man from the cross, ‘O homo vide quod pro te patior’ ;# 


' *Testament’ Il. 269 ff. 

2 See The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments, a Translation of the First Book 
of the Rationale Divinorum Officium . . . trans. and ed. by J. M. Neale and Benjamin Webb, 
Leeds [&c.], 1843, p. 25. Fora general history of the symbolism of churches, and for sum- 
maries of the relevant works of Durandus, Sicard of Cremona, and Honorius Augustodu- 
nensis, see Josef Sauer, Symbolik des Kirchengebdudes und seiner Ausstattung in der Auffassung 
des Mittelalters (Freiburg-i.-B., 1924). 

3 ‘Pictures and ornaments in churches are the lessons and the scriptures of the laity.’ 
Durandus, ed. cit., p. 53. On the importance of graphic representation in fifteenth-cen- 
tury preaching see G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, 
1933), passim. 

* See Pseudo-Bernard in B. Hauréau, Sur les poémes attribués a St. Bernard (Paris, 1882), 
p. 41. Cf. the liturgical use of Lamentations i. 12. For English examples and notes see 
Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIV th Century (2nd edn., Oxford, 1952), pp. 59, 88, 
90, &c.; and Religious Lyrics of the XVth Century (Oxford, 1939), pp. 151 ff. For Lydgate’s 
other work on the same theme cf., for example, MacCracken, op. cit., i. 250 ff. (“The 
Dolerous Pyte of Crystes Passioun’ and ‘A Prayer upon the Cross’). 
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and the Magdalen lines facing them a complementary exhortation, in the 
person of the type of the penitent, to practise the virtue for which she 
is renowned. The other “Testament’ stanzas also make up a variation on 
this theme. 

If such conclusions as have been reached in this note are correct, there is 
some importance in the paintings at Long Melford. The didactic use of 
wall-paintings, with or without tituli,' seems to have been more highly 
developed in the England of the late fifteenth century than elsewhere, but 
this particular modification of the technique, tituli without pictures,” is 
extremely rare until at least the sixteenth century. To the student of 
Lydgate the verses may be interesting as another testimony to his con- 
temporary fame, and as a text, however fragmentary, of two of his poems. 
As will be seen, the text as used in the chapel has been modified to fit the 
use to which it has been put. As far as I can discover, it follows no parti- 
cular manuscript, though it is tempting to conjecture that MS. Harleian 
2255 was used. 

The only full printed transcript of the lines in question, made in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century by Sir William Parker, and followed 
by Conder, is inaccurate. The following is a more exact version, with the 
stanzas given in order of occurrence, and their numeration in MacCracken’s 
edition indicated in brackets. 

The ‘Magdalen’ poem is so dilapidated as to be useless textually: the 
stanzas run 8, 4, 14, 17, 18, 19. 

The verses above the altar are: 


[101] 


Behold o man lefte up thyn eye & see 

what mortall peyne I suffred for your trespace 
with pitous voys I creye and seye to the 
behold my wounds behold myn blody face 
behold the rebukis pt doth me so manace 

and ....... . .. reforme the to grace 
WEPGEE s cnecs offerid in sacrifice 


' On the question of late antique and medieval tituli see J. von Schlosser, Quellen- 
buch zur Kunstgeschichte des Abendldndischen Mittelalters (Quellenschriften fiir Kunst- 
geschichte und Kunsttechnik, ed. R. Eitelberger von Edelberg and A. Ilg, N.F. vii, Vienna, 
1896). 

2 It is interesting to note here the text of ‘Erthe upon Erthe’, discovered in 1807 but 
later re-covered with whitewash on the walls of the nave in the Chapel of the Holy Trinity 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. This seems to have been placed there in the late fifteenth century 
by Sir Hugh Clopton (d. 1496), Lord Mayor of London, and builder of New Place, Shake- 
speare’s house. For a note on the poem, its employment in memorial inscriptions until the 
nineteenth century, and full bibliographical references, see Erthe upon Erthe, ed. Hilda 
M. R. Murray, (E.E.T.S., 0.8. cxli, 1911), pp. xii-xiii, 36~37. 
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[114] 
behold my love & geve me youre ageyn 
behold I deied your ramsion for to paye 
see how my herte open brode and pleyn 
your gostly enimyes only to affraye 
a harder batayle no man myght ...... 
of alle the tryumphys the grettest ... ....... 
wherfor ye men no léger .. ....... 
I gaf my blood for you in sacrifice 


[115] 
turn hom agayn your synnys ye forsake 
behold and see if ought be left behynde 
how I to méy am redy you to take 
gyve me your hert and beth no more unkynde 
your love & my togedir doth hem bynde 
and lete hem never parte .. .. wyse 
when ye were lost youre soule ageyn to fynde 
my blood I offerid for you in sacrifice 


[116] 


emprynte theese thyng in your inward thought 
and grave hem depe i your remembraunce 
thynke on theym well & forgete theym nought 
al this I suffered to don you allegeaunce 

and with my seyntes to geve you sufficiaunce 
in the hevenely courte for you I did devyse 
DOOE GEE «doce s 06 ace seccces 

for which my blood I offered gavid in sacrifice 


[117] 
and more my m¢y to putte at a preef 
to euery synnere that non ne shal it mysse 
remébre how I gaf méy to the theef 
which hadde so longe trespaced and doon amys 
went he not frely wyth me to paradys 
have this i mynde this is my guyse 
all repentaunt to brynge theym to blys 
for whom my blood I gaf in sacrifice 


[118] 
deed Se wen eke Seeds youre herytage 
haste on your weye and beth of right-glad chier 
go eche day onward on your pylgrymage 
thynketh howe short tyme ye shal abyde here 


Th 
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CRG OID 2 oo cose 06 nV wh ewee cece 
cometh on my frend mj brother most entyer 
for you I offred my blood in sacryfice 


The other ‘Testament’ verses, beginning in the south-west corner, run: 


[29] 
Now in the name of oure lord ihs 
of ryght hole herte & in our best entent 
our lyf remembryng froward and vicious 
ay contrarye to the commandement 
of crist ihi now wyth avisement 
the lord beseching of mercy and pete 
our youthe & age that we have myspent 
wyth this woord mercy knelyng on our kne 


[30] 
o ihii mercy wyth support of thy grace 
for thy meke passioi' remembre our cépleynt 
durynge our lyf wt many gret trespace 
by many wronge path wher we have myswent 
we now purpose by grace influent 
. call to remébraunce of surfetis don to the 


wyth ihi mercy knelyng on our kne 
[27] 


and under support ihi of thyn favour 

or we passe hens this is hooly our entent 
to make the ihi to be chef surviour 

of our laste wyll set in our testament 
weche of our self be insufficiente 

to rekene or..... but mercy and pete 
be pferred or thou do iugement 

to us that calle to the ihi on our kne 


[56] 
our wrecchid lif to amende ane correcte 
we us ppose wt support of thy grace 
thy deth thy passioi thy cros shal us directe 
which suffredist deth ihi for our trespace 
we wrecchis unworthy to loke on thy face 
thy feet enbracyng fro which we shal not twynne 
wyll we have her leiser tyme and space 
my requyrenge thus wole begynne 








(West wall): 
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[57] 
o myghty lord of power myghtyest 
wyth oute whom al force is febylnesse 
bountevous ihii of goode goodlyest 
méy to grante or thou thy domys dresse 
delayest right to punnysshe our wikkednesse 


o blissed ihii of thy hygh goodnesse 
grante or we deye shrifte hosyl and repentance 


[58] 
though thou be myghty & art eke méable 
to alle folkis that mekely theym repente 
we wrecchis contrious and culpable 
to alle outragis redy to assent 
but of hool herte and will in our entent 
of olde and newe and vecious governance 
of youthe & age and of tyme mys spent 
grante or we deye shrifte hosill and repentance 


[s9] 
of our confessioi receive the sacrifice 
by our tonge offerid unto the 
that we may seyn in alle our best guyse 
meekly wt davyd have on us mée 
save alle our sores that they not cankered be 
with non olde ruste of disesperance 
whiche of hool herte knelynge on our kne 
graiite or we deye shrifte hosell and repentance 


[60] 
[Four lines illegible} 
it  Perrrerr as ryght as a lyne 
wt. umbil herte to leve to thyn plesaiice 
and blissed ihi or we this lyf shal fyne 
graunt or we deye shrifte hosell repentance 


[63] 
WOOE n.6ncees and moeved .. ...... 
reer ihii souereynly to preyse 
[Three lines illegible] 
ageyne my syn weyed .. ........ 
CUR ORES. .400 GED csc ccccweee 


graunt or we deye shrifte hosyll & repentance 





(N 





(North wall): 
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[65] 
our feyth our hope to the ihi doth calle 
[Three lines illegible] 


vnkynde 
which for my sake wer perced wt a launce 
onto the herte ihi ... not behynde 


grant or we deye shrifte hosell & repentance 


[66] 
ther is no god ihi but thou allone 
souereynest & ek most mcyfull 
(ekeven we fayre erly late & sone 
rive eT a pytous and ryghtfull 
(awdwanas synnerys that be in vertu dull 
dauntyng the proude mekenesse to enhance 
thy tonne of mercy eue"ye ..... ... 
graunt or we deye shrift hosyll repentance 


GOP GO GEE occ ce case ses eo helthe 
heryng this voys aft" we shal pursue 

skoure that place from al gostly feylthe 

and vices alle from thens to remewe 

thyn holy gost close in that lytel mewe 

part not lyghtly make suche chevesaunce 

to encrece in vtu and vices to eschewe 

and or we departe shrift hosyll repentance 


[69] 
[Three lines illegible} 
SOP GUGM 5c oc as 6 eesisnen 
and blissed ihi of thyn méy not disdeyne 
GP ENED oo vod Cae 04868 44 seessenee 
[Two lines illegible] 


[70] 

save us thyn servants o lorde in thyn mty 
for lak of whiche late us not be confounde 

. hope stant fynally 
50 08s we . the ihd is groundid 
for our trespace ihii thou wert woundid 
naked on the roode by mortalle grete penauaunce [sic] 
by whiche the power of satan was confoundid 
graiite or we deye shrifte hosyll and repentance 
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74] 
with wepyng eyen & contrite chier 
here us ihi' & compleyn conceyve 
us most unworthy tofor the to ....... 
which in ourself no Vtu aperc.. . 
but of thyn m¢y by grace us receyve 
by synfull levyng brought unto owtraunce 
praye we wyt good hope whiche may us not deceyve 
gunte or we deye shrifte hosell & repentance 


GUPMI GD GRD non c cesccns oe the rode 
whiche wt thyn blood wer ...... made reed 
and on sherthursday gaf us to our fode 

thyn blissed body ihi in fo™me of breed 

to us most synfull graiite or we be ded 

that wyth sharp ..... wer crowne on thy hed 
or we passe hens shrifte hosyll & repentance 


[76] 
and pite on request in especiall 
grante us ihi whill we be her alyve 
evyr to have enprynted in our memoriall 
the remembraunce of thyn woundes fyve 
onenaa wt the speer that did thyn herte ryve 
erry ss of thorn was no smal penaunce 
langage & tonge us duely to shrive 
the holy uncion shrifte hosell and repentance 


(77] 
all the tokens of thyn passioi 
we praye the ihi' grave them in our memorie 
duely marked myd centre of our resoii 
on calverie thyn tryumphal ........ 
man to restore to thyn eternall ...... 
by mediacion of thy meke deliverauns 
out of the exile unsur and transitorie 
when we hens passe shrifte hosell and repentance 


(78) 
of méy requyreng now in tyme 
of our myende the myd poynte most pfound 
this woord ihi our fyve witt to enlumyne 
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in lengthe and brede lyk a large wounde 

alle idill thoughtes avoyde & confounde 

thyn cros thyn skorges thy garmét cast at chaunce 
thy roop the peler to which thou wer bounde 
graunte or we deye shrifte hosell & repentance 


[79] 

of this prayere mekely we make an end 
under thyn méyfull supportacion 
o pcious ihi ginte wher er we wende 
to have memorie upon thyn passioi 
testymonyall of our redemcion 

[Two lines illegible] 
graunte or we deye shrifte hosell and repentance 








SHAKESPEARE AND SIR THOMAS MORE 
By J. M. Noswortuy 


HE basic facts relating to Sir Thomas More are that the original version 

of the play was written throughout by Anthony Munday, that several 
additions were made in five different hands, of which three, those of 
Chettle, Dekker, and an anonymous playhouse scribe, have been identified, 
and that the play was submitted for licence to Edmund Tilney, whose 
markings and directives appear on the manuscript. All else, however 
probable, is strictly conjecture, though little doubt now attaches to the 
most exciting conjecture of all, that the amended version of the Ill May-day 
scene in Hand D is Shakespeare’s. The claim first put forward by Richard 
Simpson and modified by Spedding has been examined from every possible 
angle, and always with the same gratifying results. Certain problems, how- 
ever, remain, and if we ask what Shakespeare wrote and when and why he 
wrote it, it must be admitted that these are questions to which no precise 
answer has, as yet, been given. The brief Addition III, though claimed for 
Shakespeare by such judicious critics as Sir Edmund Chambers! and 
Professor R. C. Bald,? has been generally ignored, and the proposed dates 
for the three pages in Hand D range from 1590 to 1605. It is the purpose 
of the present article to suggest, and if possible demonstrate, that date and 
authorship go hand in hand, and that their establishment may throw some 
light on the purpose of Shakespeare’s intervention. 

It may be said at the outset that the unsatisfactory datings so far offered 
have resulted from one of two things: the attempt to equate the problems 
of the play as a whole with our tenuous knowledge of Elizabethan dramatic 
companies, and the fact that what is presumed to be a special contribution 
by Shakespeare deals with the delicate topic of insurrection. Hence, at one 
extreme, 1593 is suggested as being the year when Strange’s men, of whom 
Shakespeare was then one, joined forces with the Admiral’s company, while 
at the other, various dates have been deduced from such circumstances as 
the Essex rebellion, Tilney’s injunction, and certain misgivings which 
affected Elizabeth but not her successor. The appearances of Shakespeare's 
insurrection scene are in fact deceptive, and the notion that he was com- 
missioned to supply something which would pass muster with the authori- 
ties in place of something which would not is untenable, as comparison of 
the two versions will show. The additions as a whole point in one direc- 


1 William Shakespeare (1930), i. 514-15. 
? ‘Addition III of Sir Thomas More’, R.E.S., vii (1931), 67-69. 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 21 (1955) 
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tion. They were theatrical in inspiration and aim at elimination of inferior 
matter, reduction of cast, and, with special obligation to Shakespeare, 
heightening of dramatic effect. This last function will, I think, emerge 
more clearly when the problems of date and authorship have been con- 
sidered more curiously. 


The Authorship and Date of the Original Play 


Although the original text of Sir Thomas More is written throughout in 
the hand of Anthony Munday, there is ample evidence, both bibliographical 
and stylistic, that he was not the sole author, and it is legitimate to con- 
clude, as some critics have done, that his coadjutors are to be sought among 
the authors of the additions. Hand C, that of a professional scribe, and the 
unidentified Hand B cannot be brought into the argument,' nor can Hand 
D, since Shakespeare’s locus standi has yet to be ascertained. We are left, 
then, only with Hands A and E, now known to be those of Chettle and 
Dekker, and these, fortunately, are enough. It is unthinkable that these 
two practising dramatists were dragged in as an afterthought to contribute 
seventy lines and thirty lines respectively, especially as there is ample 
testimony that they often worked in harness with Munday. Munday him- 
self wrote The Two Italian Gentlemen round about 1584, but does not re- 
appear as a dramatist until the mid-nineties with fohn-a-Kent. Thereafter 
he appears to have worked in partnership for several years before abandon- 
ing the drama altogether, and the pattern of collaboration that groups itself 
around him in Henslowe’s Diary is, at least, suggestive: 


1597 Mother Redcap Munday, Drayton. 
1598 1 Robin Hood Munday, Chettle (?). 
2 Robin Hood Munday, Chettle. 


Cordelions Funeral Munday, Chettle, Drayton, Wilson. 
Valentine and Orson Munday, Hathway. 


Chance Medley Munday, Chettle, Drayton, Wilson. 
1599 Sir Fohn Oldcastle | Munday, Drayton, Hathway, Wilson. 
Owen Tudor Munday, Drayton, Hathway, Wilson. 
1600 Fair Constance Munday, Dekker, Drayton, Hathway. 
1601 Cardinal Wolsey Munday, Chettle, Drayton, Smith. 
1602 Jephtha Munday, Dekker. 
Caesar’s Fall Munday, Drayton, Dekker, Middleton, Webster. 
Two Shapes Munday, Drayton, Dekker, Middleton, Webster. 


Henslowe’s records may not be decisive for dating, but they certainly 


? Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum’s claim that Hand B is that of Thomas Heywood is quite 
unfounded. Heywood and B differ quite considerably in letter-formation, and are poles 
apart in orthography and capitalization. It is tempting to suppose that B was one of 
Munday’s other collaborators, but evidence is wanting. All that can be positively asserted 
is that he was not Drayton, Wilson, or Hathway. 
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provide several highly significant clues. The period for Munday-Chettk 
collaboration is 1598-1601 ; that for Munday-Dekker, 1600-2. The range to 
cover all three is, consequently, 1598-1602, with the odds rather in favour 
of 1600-1, and either tallies quite satisfactorily with what is known of the 
careers of the three men. Munday, despite The Two Italian Gentlemen, 
cannot, for sure, be identified with professional drama before 1596, and 
Chettle, too, appears to have come to play-writing relatively late. Dekker, 
born ¢. 1572, is first heard of round about 1597-8 and cannot have come 
into the picture much before that date. Thus 1597 suggests itself as a likely 
backward limit. The forward limit is less easy to establish. Munday’s 
apparent disappearance from the dramatic field after The Set at Tennis in 
1602 may not signify much, but some weight attaches to it in conjunction 
with his failure to collaborate with Chettle after 1601. Unless I am wholly 
mistaken, however, it is Shakespeare’s intrusion which does most to estab- 
lish the probable forward dating. 


The Date of Addition II (Hand D) 


Addition II, including the famous three pages in Hand D, is certainly 
later than Munday’s original transcript, though whether the interval is one 
of months or years has not yet been ascertained. The vocabulary of the 
three pages, however, repays study and seems to me to throw some light on 
the dating. It must be admitted that it does little to advance Shakespeare's 
claims to actual authorship. Several words do not occur in the canonical 
plays: plar]snips, shrevalty, handycraftes, enstalls, liom, appropriat, mom- 
tanish, inhumanyty, while others are distinctly uncommon: a levenpence, 
meale (sc. corn), Bushell, palsey, Dung, pumpions, plentyfull, howskeeper, topt, 
removing (sb.), lugage, plodding, ruff, clothd, quelld, shark (vb.), ravenous, 
gospell, supposytion, ynnovation, thappostle, forewarne, ampler, unreuerent, 
incident, clement, flanders, portigall, adheres, Charterd, mediation, maiestrate. 
Fortunately, the grounds for attributing the three pages to Shakespeare are 
so comprehensive that a handful of rare words does not seriously affect a 
claim that is, by now, so well known that further rehearsal of it would be 
tedious. The important point is that Shakespeare did use most of these 
words, and to know when he used them, or when he was most addicted to 
their use, may be to know when he wrote the three pages. 


hearing (sc. herring). Shakespeare uses the word seven times, and the period 


1600-1 accounts for three examples (Twelfth Night, The Merry Wives, Troilus 
and Cressida). 


grote. Nine examples in all. The word occurs in 2 Henry IV and twice in 
Henry V. 


argo. Although this form appears in 2 Henry VI and (as ‘ergo’) in Comedy of 
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Errors, it is Hamlet (‘argal’) which furnishes three of the six examples. The 
other is in All’s Well. 
trash. There is one example in 2 Henry VJ, but the word is found mainly in the 
middle period: Fulius Caesar (3), Troilus and Cressida (1), Othello (3). There 
are two late examples in The Tempest. 
banck. There are three isolated examples in 2 and 3 Henry VI, but general 
currency begins with Richard II, 1 Henry IV, with four, claims the most 
examples, and the word is relatively infrequent after c. 1600. 
shrevalty. Shakespeare does not use the word, and the cognate ‘sheriff’ is confined 
to the middle period. There are eleven examples, five in 1 Henry IV, four in 
2 Henry IV, and one each in Twelfth Night and All’s Weil. 
audience. This is first found in Love’s Labour’s Lost, which has four instances, 
but the period of main currency is 1 Henry IV to Hamlet. It is notable that, 
after as many as five examples in Hamlet, the word does not reappear until 
Antony and Cleopatra. 
ryotous. There are isolated examples in 2 and 3 Henry VI, but the general run 
begins with Hamlet. 
howskeeper. ‘This first appears in Twelfth Night. 
topt. Found only in Hamlet and Pericles. 
removing (sb.). Found only in Othello. 
lugage. First used in 1 Henry IV. There are two examples in Henry V and two in 
The Tempest. 
ruff. Found in The Taming of the Shrew, but 2 Henry IV affords two examples. 
shark (vb.). Found only in Hamlet. 
gospell. Used only in Twelfth Night and, as a verb, in Macbeth. 
horrible. The word is rare in the early period, but emerges in Twelfth Night and 
is common thereafter. 
ynnovation. Found only in 1 Henry IV, Hamlet, and Othello. The phrase 
‘hurlyburly innovation’ in the first-named is interesting in view of the can- 
celled ‘yot (warrs) hurly’ in the three pages. 
wash. Similar collocation with ‘foulness’ and ‘tears’ occurs in Much Ado about 
Nothing. 
adicion. This word is emergent in the period King John to Fulius Caesar, and is 
common throughout the tragedies. 
clement. Found only in Cymbeline, though Hamlet has ‘clemency’. It may be 
significant, however, that the name ‘Clement’ appears five times in 2 Henry IV. 
harber. The noun, as distinct from the verb, is rare in Shakespeare, and the 
examples in The Merry Wives and Troilus and Cressida are noteworthy. 
Iarman. All told there are fourteen examples, of which half are middle period. 
The word occurs in 2 Henry IV, Much Ado about Nothing, and Henry V, and 
there are four examples in The Merry Wives. 


portigall. Mentioned only in As you Like It. 
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adheres. First appears in the middle period in Twelfth Night, Hamlet, and The 
Merry Wives. There are also two isolated late examples. 

Charterd. 'The only instance of ‘charter’ as a verb is in Henry V. 

mediation. Found only in 2 Henry IV and Antony and Cleopatra. 


Clearly such usages cannot be cited as absolute proof of anything, but 
certain inferences can be drawn. It will be noticed that the majority of 
these words make their strongest, and sometimes their only, contact with 
plays of the middle period, and it may legitimately be claimed that the 
vocabulary of the three pages is entirely characteristic of Shakespeare’s 
verbal habits for, roughly, the period 1598-1602. Even words whose 
currency extends from the early histories to the late romances sometimes 
afford a kind of evidence that supports this dating. One notices, time and 
again, that words found in the early plays fall out of use only to emerge 
once more in the Henry 1V—Hamlet period.' Then, after another gap, they 
find their way into the final plays. Words of this kind which figure in the 
three pages include: wretched, aucthoryty, prevayle, offyce, mutynes, and 
rout. Some of these exhibit very high frequency in the period under review. 
2 Henry IV, Much Ado about Nothing, and Henry V, for example, yield 
twenty-one instances of offyce. 

In general, the vocabulary of the three pages of More, when viewed in 
relation to Shakespeare’s verbal habits from c. 1597 to c. 1602, yields the 
following classification: 


(i) Words used for the first time during that period: lugage, ynnovation, 
Charterd, mediation, topt, shark, gospell, portigall, adheres. Also relevant 
are sheriff (shrevalty) and Clement (clement). Bushell, adicion, and appro- 
priat are only just outside the range. 

(ii) Uncommon words used in the period: grote, argo, trash, howskeeper, ad- 
vauntage (vb.), ruff, rout, and Jarman. Others sufficiently close are: 
pumpions, plentyfull, and ravenous. 

(iii) Words which are used with especial frequency during the period: infect, 
Wisdome, audience, fellowes, wretched, aucthoryty, insolenc, prevayle, horrible, 
obedienc, offyce, and mutynes. 


What this evidence does seem to establish is that, linguistically, these 
mere 147 lines of Sir Thomas More show precise correspondence with the 
plays of Shakespeare’s middle period and have relatively little in common 
with the early and late plays. On a purely mathematical basis Henry V is, I 
suppose, the most relevant play in the canon, and this would suggest 1599 

' A number of usages certainly lead back to 2 and 3 Henry VI, especially to the Jack 
Cade scenes. This presents no real difficulty, for Shakespeare’s thoughts would naturally 
revert to the earlier insurrection matter. One of the things established by R. W. Chambers 


is the common bond between the mob scenes in More, 2 Henry VI, Fulius Caesar, and 
Coriolanus. 
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sa probable date for the three pages. I believe, nevertheless, that a some- 
what later date is required. Professor R. W. Chambers claimed, and trium- 
phantly made good his claim that: “When we come to a comparison of the 
hes of More in the “three pages” and of Ulysses in Troilus and 
Cressida, we shall find that not only are the same ideas combined, but (what 
is even more remarkable) they are developed in exactly the same order.’! 
This, I think, has some bearing on the dating problem. It is true that 
Troilus and Cressida is but slenderly represented in the lexical tabulation 
presented above, but, as evidence for a 1601-2 dating, the fairly numerous 
examples from Hamlet, The Merry Wives, and, with reservation, Twelfth 
Night are scarcely less forceful. Nor could anyone familiar with Chambers’s 
essay lightly dismiss the suggested propinquity. Briefly, Troilus and 
Cressida is unique in the fact that it partners the three pages in word, phrase, 
thought, expression, and, as Chambers remarks, order of presentation. 
The argument for authorship, as I hope my next section will show, is tied 
up with that for dating. 


The Authorship and Date of Addition ITI? 
Addition III is brief and may be quoted in full: 
Enter moore 


It is in heaven that I am thus and thus 
And that w° we prophanlie terme o* fortuns 
Is the provision of the power aboue 
5 fitted and shapte Iust to that strength of nature 
w*h we are borne good god good god 
that I from such an humble bench of birth 
should stepp as twere vp to my Countries head 
And give the law out ther I in my fathers lif 
10 to take prerogative and tyth of knees 
from elder kinsmen and him bynd by my place 
to give the smooth and dexter way to me 
that owe it him by nature, sure thes things 
not phisickt by respecte might turne o* bloud 
15 to much Coruption. but moore. the more thou hast 
ether of honor office wealth and calling 
w*> might (acce) accite thee to embrace and hugg them 
feare ther gay skinns w‘" thought of ther sharpe state 
And lett this be thy maxime, to be greate 
20 Is when the thred of hazard is once Spufi 
A bottom great woond vpp greatly vndonn. 


" Man’s Unconquerable Mind (1939), p. 217. 
* Iam much indebted in this section to Professor Harold Jenkins for his criticism and 
valuable suggestions. 


2 
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This addition is written in Hand C, which is that of a professionggbench 


theatrical scribe who was most unlikely to have had any share in the com 
position of the play, and it is therefore highly likely that an author’s foul 
paper lies behind this section of the More manuscript. There is certainly 
evidence of errors of transcription. In line 3 ‘fortuns’ may be an error for 
‘fortune’, which would better accord with both sense and grammar; line§ 
is metrically defective and seems to call for some such supplement as the 
‘withall’ which Dyce, in his edition, printed after ‘borne’; line 11 is clumsy 
and unmetrical and must therefore, in view of the technical competence of 
the rest, be regarded with suspicion; and in line 17 the unfamiliar word 
‘accite’ led C to correct his transcript currente calamo. The possibility that 
some of the asperities were copied mechanically from the original draft may 
be admitted, and C may also have tidied up one or two incoherences, as he 
is known to have done in Addition II. This, however, is to drive conclu- 
sions further than the evidence warrants. 

It would be pointless to suppose that Addition III was written by some- 
one other than those who were concerned with either the original play or 
the additions. Shakespeare’s claims have been urged from the first, but 
clearly no importance attaches to views expressed at a time when Hands C 
and D were thought to be identical. Evidence has, however, been put for- 
ward in brief statements by Sir Edmund Chambers and Professor R. C. 
Bald, and this is duly noticed in the ensuing analysis of verbal and phrasal 
parallels: 

It is in heaven that I am thus and thus 
Both Chambers and Bald have pointed out the strong resemblance between this 
line and Othello, 1. iii. 322-3: 
tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus. 
that strength of nature 
For the association ‘power-strength-nature’, compare Measure for Measure, |. 
i. 80-81: 
A power I have, but of what strength and nature 
I am not yet instructed. 

The association ‘shapte-nature’ in Addition III may be set against Troilus and 

Cressida, 1. iii. 179: 

All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 
and, with reservations, ‘the shape of nature’ in Twelfth Night, 1. v. 280. The 
‘fortuns-nature’ link of the addition is a more commonplace one, but this, in 
association with ‘birth’ occurs in King Fohn, 11. i. 52: 

Nature and Fortune join’d to make thee great, 
where the thought is fairly near to that of the addition. 
shapte . . . birth 
Pandarus, in Troilus and Cressida, 1. ii. 275-8, includes ‘birth’ and ‘good shape’ 
among ‘the spice and salt that season a man’. 
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Chambers compares Winter’s Tale, 1. ii. 313: 
whom I from meaner form 
Have benched and rear’d to worship. 


to take prerogative and tyth of knees 
Chambers comments on Shakespeare’s fondness for ‘prerogative’ and Bald 
compares, in respect of sound and rhythm, All’s Well, 11. iv. 42: 
The great prerogative and rite of love. 
He also offers the obvious comparison with Troilus and Cressida, 1. iti. 106-7: 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age. 
It may be added that the ideas of ‘birth’ and ‘age’ are present in the addition. 


the smooth and dexter way 
Both Chambers and Bald observe that this kind of adjectival doublet is 
characteristic of Shakespeare, and the latter cites ‘their huge and proper life’ 
(Henry V, v. Chorus. 5) and ‘their steep and thorny way’ (Hamlet, 1. iii. 47.) 
I find another example in r Henry IV, 1. i. 66: ‘smooth and welcome news’ and 
would add for good measure the interesting negative specimen in the same play 
(1. i. 50): ‘uneven and unwelcome news’. Shakespeare uses ‘dexter’ only in 
Troilus and Cressida, tv. v. 127-8: 
my mother’s blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek. 
It may be noted that association with ‘blood’ and parentage is common to both 
passages. 
not phisickt by respecte 
Chambers notes Shakespeare’s predilection for ‘physic’ as a verb. The obvious 
example is Macbeth, i. iii. 55: 
The labour we delight in physics pain. 
Compare, also, Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 378: 
For that will physic the great Myrmidon. 


might turne o* bloud/ to much Coruption 
Chambers notes that the idea of corrupt blood occurs in King Fohn, 2 Henry IV, 
Twelfth Night, and King Lear. In Addition III, however, there is also 
association with ‘nature’ and, a little later, with ‘serpents natures’. Hence 
Troilus and Cressida, U1. ii. 175-6: 

If this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection, 

with its subsequent use of ‘distemper’d blood’ and ‘adder’ is powerfully 
suggestive. 

but moore, the more thou hast 
Chambers and Bald remark that the pun is characteristic of Shakespeare, but 
this, as evidence pure and simple, seems to me to be of little weight. 


ether of honor office wealth and calling 
The accumulation is quite Shakespearian. Bald cites Richard II, 11. ii. 172-3: 
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throw away respect, 
Tradition, form and ceremonious duty. 
and Macbeth, Vv. iii. 25: 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends. 
To these I would add Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 87-88: 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office and custom. 
and, since they have an obvious relevance, lines 221-2 of Addition II: 
for to the king god hath his offyce lent 
of dread of Iustyce, power and Comaund. 
Some significance attaches to the fact that the notion of government frequently 
prompts such agglomerations in Shakespeare. Malcolm’s enumeration of ‘the 
king-becoming graces’ in Macbeth, Iv. iii. 92-94 affords an admirable example. 
accite 
Shakespeare uses the word twice in 2 Henry IV, at 1. ti. 64-65: 
and what accites your most worshipful thought to 
think so? 
and V. ii. 141-2: 
Our coronation done, we will accite, 
As I before remember’d, all our state. 
In this latter passage, as in Addition III, ‘accite’ is associated with the idea of 
office or state and with father-son relationship. 
embrace and hugg 
For the coupling compare Timon of Athens, 1. i. 43-45: 
a man 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment. 
Shakespeare uses ‘embrace’ freely, with Troilus and Cressida showing the 
highest frequency. 
ther sharpe state 
Shakespeare frequently dwells on the sharpness of the serpent’s tooth. Com- 
pare King Lear, 1. iv. 310-11: 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 
maxime 
The only Shakespearian example is in Troilus and Cressida, 1. ii. 318: 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach. 
to be greate/ Is . . . greatly undonn 
This seemingly unpromising formula furnishes, in fact, perhaps the most 
decisive piece of evidence. Adjective, adverb, and ‘the self-same tune and 
words’ occur in Hamlet, tv. iv. 53-56: 
Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at the stake. 
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Hamlet’s meditations in this soliloquy (Iv. iv. 32-66) cover, inter alia, Heaven’s 
dispensations to man, the hazards of fortune, the duty of son to father and 
‘Excitements of my reason and my blood’, so that the resemblance to Addition 
III is considerably more than a merely phrasal one. 

thred .. . Spun 
2 Henry VI, tv. ii. 31: 

Argo, their thread of life is spun 

merits notice since it involves one of the Jack Cade scenes which are of vital 
relevance to the authorship of Hand D’s contribution to Addition II. 

thred . . . bottom 
Chambers notes that the collocation occurs in Two Gentlemen of Verona, The 
Taming of the Shrew and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 


The foregoing analysis purports to isolate lexical evidence, but the reader 
will have observed the incidental emergence of wider and more significant 
issues. Several of these verbal parallels carry with them suggestive associa- 
tions in vocabulary or imagery or both, and on more than one occasion it 
appears that the thought of Addition III is reasonably close to that of the 
corresponding passage in Shakespeare. We may, therefore, turn to con- 
sider how far the addition reproduces familiar Shakespearian attitudes and 
processes of thought. 

More’s conception of the power above controlling human fortune is, by 
implication at least, Shakespearian. We are sufficiently familiar with Lear’s 
appeal to the gods, or Hamlet’s to an unspecified divinity that shapes our 
ends, and if More’s expression of what is fundamentally the same thing 
seems different the explanation lies in the Christian framework which the 
very subject of the play imposed.'! Even the great Catholic martyr, how- 
ever, is not particularly explicit in the first six lines of this soliloquy. 
‘Heaven’, ‘the power aboue’, and even ‘good god’ have not the precision of 
Catholic utterance, or even of Christian speech in general. This vagueness 
is not uncharacteristic of Shakespeare who, for instance, seldom mentions 
Christ by name but tends to proceed by such definition as: 


the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s son 
or: 
He that might the vantage best have took. 


This point is, however, a debatable one, and what matters far more is that 
More recognizes and voices the relationship between God and man in a 
form and context reasonably Shakespearian. 


? Professor Harold Jenkins reminds me that Cassius’s 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
is a variant of the same idea, and suggests that the link with Julius Caesar may be significant 
in view of the strong parallels between that play and Addition II. 
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The lines that follow show More acutely conscious of the dangers that 
attend on state, and of the corrupting effects of power. Again, this aware- 
ness is quite Shakespearian, and much more so its presentation in terms of 
a personal dilemma. It is touched on in this form more than once by 
Hamlet himself, and Macbeth, in the early scenes of the play, fully ex- 
emplifies the personal tension. 

Another of More’s topics, that of the child’s obligations to the parent, is, 
of course, a prominent theme in several of the plays. It is central to Henry 
IV, Hamlet, and King Lear, while the patriarchal significance of Priam in 
Troilus and Cressida merits more attention than it has perhaps received. It 
is in connexion with this theme that Mr. H. W. Crundell! has put forward 
a most interesting and convincing piece of evidence. More affirms that by 
taking precedence over his father he risks corruption of the blood. Crundell 
derives this idea from criminal law and points out that it is present in Lear’s 
denunciation of Goneril’s treason and in Caesar’s reprobation of Metellus. 
He concludes that Shakespeare and the author of Addition III ‘seem to be 
alone among Elizabethan dramatists in using this to us fantastic notion of 
treason and the “law of children’’’. 

Crundell’s point and illustrations crave grateful acceptance but it must 
be admitted that parallels of this kind can sometimes be too specific, that 
the ‘fantastic notion’ may have occurred independently to Shakespeare and 
the writer of Addition III. Such doubts are silenced, however, when it 
becomes clear that this particular idea in its broader aspects belongs to the 
general current of Shakespearian thought. Two examples will suffice to 
illustrate this. First, there is a passage from Troilus and Cressida (Ui. ii. 
168-82), already noted as potent lexical evidence, which links the notion of 
‘distemper’d blood’ with what may be termed the law of matrimony: 

The reasons you allege do more conduce 

To the hot passion of distemper’d blood 
Than to make up a free determination 
"Twixt right and wrong, for pleasure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. Nature craves 

All dues be rendered to their owners: now, 
What nearer debt in all humanity 

Than wife is to the husband? If this law 

Of nature be corrupted through affection, 
And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
To their benumbed wills, resist the same, 
There is a law in each well-order’d nation 
To curb those raging appetites that are 

Most disobedient and refractory. 


' ‘Shakespeare and the Play of More’, T.L.S. (20 May 1939), 297-8. 
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It would, of course, be idle to pretend that, as a parallel tothe More passage, 
this is anything more than tenuous, but it is, at the same time, hard to resist 
the conclusion that both speeches are products of a single mind. The same 
holds for Gloucester’s meditations on the ‘law of children’, in King Lear, 
Lii. 112. Here, the idea of corrupted blood is not explicit, but the appeal to 
Heaven and a certain measure of verbal parallelism are an ample substitute: 


These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good to us: though the 
wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus, yet nature finds itself scourged by 
the sequent effects: love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide: in cities, 
mutinies ; in countries, discord; in palaces, treason; and the bond cracked ’twixt 
son and father. 


When all the differences have been taken into account, there remains 
much in these two speeches that is basic to the thought and expression of 
Addition III, and it is scarcely necessary to point out that a similar link 
exists between them and the section of Addition II which is generally held 
to be Shakespeare’s. Gloucester’s vision of mutinies in cities, for instance, 
is present reality in that section, where ‘mutynes ar incident’, and the same 
view of ‘breaking out in hiddious violence’ prevails. The range and process 
of thought in the three pages is essentially that of Addition III, and the 
citation of affinities from King Lear or Troilus and Cressida is virtually 
supererogatory since parallels emerge almost unsought from any of the 
middle period plays." 

It is, in fact, Troilus and Cressida, that ample outpouring of Elizabethan 
conservatism, which constitutes the final court of appeal. It yields a number 
of striking lexical parallels, and it is surely significant that several of the 
more unusual words and phrases in the addition—prerogative, dexter, 
phisickt, and maxime—lead sometimes to other plays, but always to this one. 
The really important point is that if the three pages of Addition II are 
entirely concordant in thought and expression with Ulysses’s great exposi- 
tion of order and degree in Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 75—137—and no one 
who has read R. W. Chambers’s paper is likely to have any serious doubts— 
Addition III is hardly less so. Its initial recognition that ‘It is in heaven 
that I am thus and thus’ is almost wholly at one with the notion of degree 
and order originating from ‘the Heavens themselves’ and the concordance 
is strengthened by More’s rejection of the capricious dispensations of 
Fortune in favour of benefits or afflictions proceeding from divine order. 


' Professor Jenkins has drawn my attention to a significant early example in the episode 
in 3 Henry VI, u. v. where son kills father and father kills son. He mentions especially the 
horror of: 

And I, who at his hands received my life, 
Have by my hands of life bereaved him. 
and the deliberate linkage, through the king, of family chaos with national chaos. 
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In the lines which follow, More is uncomfortable in the knowledge that he 
has taken precedence over his own father. The extreme consequence, ‘when 
degree is suffocate’, is that ‘the rude son should strike his father dead’, but 
there is, of course, nothing of this in More’s speech. On the other hand, he 
is acutely conscious that such precedence may well constitute a process 
whereby ‘degree is shaked’, and he is fearful on that account. The policy 
of watchfulness outlined in the closing lines of the soliloquy follows in- 
evitably from this awareness. I submit not only that the basic thought of 
this passage is Shakespearian, but that the character psychology here ex- 
hibited is pre-eminently that of Shakespeare. 

I conceive, too, that Addition III might well be assigned to Shakespeare 
on grounds of dramatic function. Bald’s view, that the passage ‘seems 
obviously to have been written by some one not one of the original col- 
laborators in response to a request for an effective speech for More that 
could be inserted at any appropriate point’,' is not very convincing, at least 
in its final judgement. The lines are altogether too specific to admit of 
arbitrary placing. In the manuscript itself, the addition is inserted just 
before the revised version of the scene dealing with the visit of Erasmus, 
and this is accepted as the correct location by Dyce and all subsequent 
editors. The relevant factor is that the play of More, perhaps by accident, 
affords an impressive example of tragic peripeteia, and this added soliloquy, 
with its cool survey of present prosperity, its misgivings about the shaking 
of degree, its acute awareness of the dangers that attend on state and its 
final, almost indefinable, atmosphere of impending doom is wholly tied up 
with this reversal of fortune. It is clearly the work of a dramatist who had 
a very full understanding of tragic function and effect and who knew, pretty 
clearly, exactly where he intended it to be placed. In the location suggested 
by Dyce it stands as a notable piece of tragic irony and, once its peculiar 
relevance is grasped, commends itself as the work of a writer who had an 
eminently Shakespearian knowledge of his craft. 

Addition III, then, is demonstrably Shakespearian in tone, style, 
thought, and dramatic function. It bears no clear resemblance to the style 
of any other dramatist of the period and, on grounds of quality, seems 
beyond the scope of most. Its relationship to the canonical works turns out 
to be closely parallel, on all counts, with that established for the three pages 
of Addition II, and the internal evidence for dating is practically identical 
in both additions. 


The three main contentions in this paper are that Munday, Chettle, and 
Dekker wrote Sir Thomas More round about 1600, that Shakespeare wrote 
his section of Addition II c. 1601-2, that he also wrote Addition III and at 


' Op. cit., p. 67. 
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the same time. It is possible that no single one of these hypotheses can 
sand entirely on its own feet but, as R. W. Chambers remarked in his dis- 
ussion of this very play, there is such a thing as ‘that approximation to 
certainty which satisfies us in the actual affairs of life’.! The degree of 


wincidence which binds these three points is quite remarkable and the 
resultant pattern is, on the whole, a satisfactory one. If the solution here 
offered is accepted as the correct one, it may yet appear that a new problem 
has come into being. So long as it appeared that Shakespeare made a single 
contribution for a specific, semi-political purpose, everything seemed 
straightforward. Once we identify him with two of the additions, however, 
afresh inquiry into his locus standi is called for. There is, theoretically, no 
reason for excluding him from the original collaboration. In practice, how- 
ever, I find nothing in Munday’s transcript which could confidently be 
assigned to Shakespeare, and nothing that bears his stamp in the additions, 
apart from the two passages that have been discussed. And his sole intent, 
as I see it, was to give shape and dramatic urgency to a piece not without 
quality but desperately pedestrian in parts. ‘He is alwayes great, when some 
great occasion is presented to him.’ The More additions do not, perhaps, 
fully endorse Dryden’s generalization, but, at least, suggest that Shake- 
speare recognized his occasions and rose to them in a manner beyond the 
reach of Munday and Chettle. 


! Op. cit., p. 209. 











ENGLISH ACTING COMPANIES AT THE COURT 
OF BRUSSELS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By Harry R. Hoppe 


ORMALLY accounts of the royal court at Brussels, which were part 

of the sovereign’s personal expenses, would not be preserved in 
the administrative records which for the most part constitute the General 
Archives at Brussels, but by a happy freak of circumstance three such 
account books have found their way there and provide us with considerable 
information about the personnel, activities, and amusements of the Court 
from 1612 to 1618 and from mid-1647 to 1652.' The first two books 
(Archives Générales du Royaume, Chambre des Comptes, 1837 and 1838) 
contain the accounts of the Archduke Albert (joint sovereign, with the 
Infanta Isabella, of the Spanish Netherlands from 1596 till his death in 
1621), his libros de razon which, as their title suggests, are kept in Spanish. 
The former, Libro de Razon 7, covers the years 1612-15, the latter, Libro 
de Razon 8, the years 1615-18. The third book (Manuscrits divers 1374), 
also kept in Spanish, contains the household expenses of Archduke Leopold 
William of Austria, governor-general of the Spanish Netherlands, 1647-56, 
the earliest dated entry being that of 11 May 1647, one month after the 
Archduke’s arrival in Brussels (11 April) and the last dated entry being 
that of 31 December 1652. This was once Phillipps MS. No. 7083. Atthe 
top of the recto of the flyleaf is written in pencil: “There were two volumes, 
but one was torn up long ago. I saw the cover of it at Brussels.’ Below this 
is written in ink: ‘Expences of Leopold William archduke of Austria from 
1647 to 1652.’ 

The Archduke Albert libro de razon for 1615-18 and the Archduke 
Leopold William account book were used by Henri Liebrecht in his 
Histoire du thédtre francais a Bruxelles au XVII‘ et au XVIII siécle (Paris, 
1923), in the course of which he cites the entries referring to performances 
by English as well as Spanish companies, but, so far as I can discover, 


' The gathering of this and other archive material was made possible while the writer 
was a Fulbright Scholar for Belgium in 1950-1. I am indebted to the United States 
Educational Foundation in Belgium (the Belgian office for administering Fulbright Grants) 
for unfailing courtesy and assistance in connexion with my investigations and particularly 
to Mr. Jacques van der Belen, at that time Executive Officer of the Foundation. 

It is a pleasure also to acknowledge the aid of Mr. P. Gorissen of the General Archives 
who, knowing my interest in English acting troupes, called my attention to these account 
books as perhaps containing information for my purposes. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 21 (1955). 
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historians of the English stage have not utilized the information.’ The 
earlier Albert libro de razon for 1612-15 is not utilized by Liebrecht, 
perhaps because it was not available to him at that time. It contains at 
least one entry recording payment to a French company, three to Spanish 
players,” and, most important for us, one to an English troupe. Inasmuch 
1s Liebrecht’s citations of English actors’ visits were necessarily brief and 
incomplete, through the focusing of his attention on the French theatre, 
and inasmuch as one entry seems to be completely unrecorded, it may be 
useful to other investigators to have the information about English players 
at Brussels made available in extensive form. 

The English players must have been at Brussels prior to the period 
covered by these account books. Writing about 1608, Thomas Heywood, 
in his Apologie for Actors (1612), mentions an English company as being in 
the pay of the Archduke.’ This receives support from a sentence in a 
letter written from London, 16 November 1609, by J. Beaulieu to William 
Trumbull, English agent at Brussels: ‘I send you a note of my Lord Deny 
for the finding of a certain youth of his, who hath been debauched from 
him by certain players and is now with them at Brussels.’* In the first 
decades of the century, then, English actors must have been greatly esteemed 
in these regions, if the Archduke took a company into his service. 

The earliest entry in our account books records payment for a perfor- 
mance early in 1614, presumably at the palace in Brussels: ‘100 florines a 
los Representantes yngleses por una comedia que Representaron . . . 
fecha en Bruselas a 19 de hebrero 1614. . .. (Chambre des Comptes, 1837, 
f.211"). It should be emphasized that this is the date of the warrant issued 
to recompense the Treasurer for moneys already disbursed by him. More- 
over, the warrant agglomerates payments for numerous disbursements; for 
example, among other items in the same entry is a record of 720 florins paid 
toa Spanish troupe for an unspecified number of performances, probably 
six. Thus the nearest we can estimate is that the English company appeared 
before the Archdukes Albert and Isabella certainly before 19 February, 
probably before Lent, which in 1614 began on 13 February. 

At the time of this performance the English company must have been 


' Since Liebrecht’s study was published in the same year as Chambers’s Elizabethan 
Stage, Chambers could not have embodied the findings. However, they have not been 
taken into account by the two chief works on 16th- and 17th-century actors that have since 
appeared: Edwin Nungezer, A Dictionary of Actors (New Haven, 1929), and Gerald E. 
Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, vols. 1 and 2 (Oxford, 1941). 

* This information is presented more fully in my article ‘Spanish Actors at the Court 
in Brussels 1614-1618’, Bulletin of the Comediantes [Madison, Wis., U.S.A.], v (1953), 1-3- 

3 E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), ii. 292; iv. 250, 253. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the Manuscripts of the Marquess of 
Downshire, II: Papers of William Trumbull the Elder (1936), pp. 186-7. I am indebted to 
my friend Professor Alan Stevenson for calling my attention to this reference. 
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playing somewhere in the city, perhaps in the Hétel de Ville or perhaps at 
one of the inns which served for theatrical performances, like the Malines 
or the Grande Carpe, or at the tennis-court (jeu de paume), all in the street 
known as the Fossé-aux-Loups (Wolffgracht);' and we may suppose the 
company had been performing with considerable success if it attracted the 
attention of the Court. Possibly it was John Spencer’s group, which played 
at the Frankfort Easter Fair and then, probably, at Cologne for a time 
after 11 April, after which it went on to Strasbourg, where it remained 
till the end of August.?, More likely it was John Greene’s company, which 
was certainly in the Low Countries about this time, being recorded a few 
months earlier at Utrecht in the city-council minutes for 15 November 
1613.3 It had gone into Germany by 1615, when in July it had penetrated 
to Danzig.* 

About three and a half years later another English troupe was called to 
play before the Archdukes, for which performance it received g2 florins 
by a warrant dated 3 September 1617: ‘. . . Noventa y dos florines a unos 
comediantes yngleses por una comedia que representaron en palazio . . . 
fecha en Triburen a tres de septiembre de 1617 . . .” (Chambre des Comptes, 
1838, f. 283%; Liebrecht, p. 12). One cannot be sure whether the phrase 
en palazio is to be taken as suggesting that they performed at the palace in 
Brussels or merely that they performed within the sovereigns’ residence, 
which happened at this time of year to be the chateau of Tervueren, a 
favourite suburban residence of Albert and Isabella. The entry for 
3 September, totalling 899 florins 14 placas, does appear to represent a 
delayed presentation for payment, for those immediately preceding and 
following it bear dates of 6 October and 12 October respectively. This 
inclines me to suppose that the English troupe, playing in Brussels, was 
called, perhaps in July or August, to Tervueren where the Archdukes were 
summering. 

Despite the anonymity of the acting company, its sojourn in Brussels 
coincides so closely in time with other visits in the Low Countries of a 
known troupe as to make conjecture on its identity almost a certainty. There 
can be little doubt that it was the company of eighteen members, including 
John Waters, Henry Griffin, and Robert Archer, which performed before 
the city officials of Ghent on 1 March 1617, and probably had a run there 


 Liebrecht, pp. 35-36; Lionel Renieu [= anagrammatic pseudonym of Lionel Wiener], 
Histoire des théGtres de Bruxelles (Paris, 1928), i. 302. 

* Carl Niessen, Dramatische Darstellungen in Kéln, 1526-1700 (Kéln, 1917), pp. 81-82. 

3 E. F. Kossmann, Das niederldndische Faustspiel des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts (Den 
Haag, 1910), p. 104, n. 2, and Kossmann, Nieuwe Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis van het 
Nederlandsche Tooneel in de 17° en 18° Eeuw (’s-Gravenhage, 1915), p. 141. These will 
hereafter be cited as Kossmann, N.F., and Kossmann, N.B., respectively. 

* Chambers, Eliz. Stage, ii. 284. 

5 Seemy article, ‘English Actors at Ghent in the Seventeenth Century’, R.E.S., xxv (1949), 
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before moving on to Brussels. In the spring of the next year it was doubt- 
less the same company whose spokesmen, John Waters and John Studle, 
requested and received (2 May 1618) permission from the magistrates of 
The Hague to perform there (Kossmann, N.B., pp. 80, 142; N.F., p. 104, 
n. 2). The name Studle, which does not appear in Chambers’s, Nun- 
gezer’s, or Bentley’s actor-lists, may represent a Dutch phonetic transcript 
of Stutville. A George Stutville is known as a player in England from 1622 
to 1640 (Bentley, ii. 580-2; Nungezer, p. 340). Our John Studle may be a 
relative, or the Christian name may have been written thus in error for 
George. The Waters-Griffin-Archer-Studle company is perhaps also the 
unnamed troupe that on 11 January 1619 was allowed to play at Utrecht 
(Kossmann, N.B., p. 142). 

The vagaries of manuscript survival now carry us on a chronological 
leap of thirty years to 1648. We may be sure, however, that there was no 
falling off in visits by English acting companies during the interval. The 
outbreak of the Thirty Years War in 1620 probably drove many troupes 
that customarily toured Germany into the Low Countries; and in the 
1640’s the Civil War in England must have driven others to the Continent. 

The first entry relating to English actors in the Archduke Leopold 
William’s account book represents a warrant for payment of 120 florins 
directly to the troupe, the entry constituting a separate, independent pay- 
ment rather than one item in a larger total. Accordingly the date mentioned 
therein, 8 February 1648, must lie very close to the day of performance. 
Because it is solely concerned with the unnamed English company, we 
give the entry in full. Here, as elsewhere in quotations from the manuscript 
records, contractions have been expanded and the usage of s and f and of 
u and v modernized: 


Julian dellano Velasco mi Thessorero y maestro de la Camara Yo os ordeno y 
mando que de quales quier dineros de vuestro cargo deis y pagueis a los Come- 
diantes de la Compajiia de Ingleses cinquenta patacones de a quarenta y ocho 
placas cada uno que hazen ciento y veinte florines de a veinte placas que se les 
dan por el trabajo de la Representacion que han hecho en mi presencia. Y 
tomareis carta de pago del autor o director de la oha Compafiia que con ella y 
esta siendo tomada la Razon por Pedro Martinez de Paz mi Greffier se os passaran 
en quenta los ohos ciento y veinte florines sin otro recaudo alguno. Datta en 
Brusselas a ocho de febrero de mil seiscientos quarenta y ochos afios = Leopoldo 
Guillermo = Tomo la Razon Pedro Martinez de Paz... ....... 120 
florines. 

(In the margin beside the entry: Comediantes Inglesses—/no ay cargo.) 

(Manuscrits divers 1374, f. 16%; cited by Liebrecht, p. 17.) 


312. The date of performance, which was not given in the article, I was able to ascertain 
a couple of years later when I inspected the original documents. 
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These may be the same English players who about a month later (6 March 
1648) were reported as arriving at The Hague from France. And at The 
Hague in the summer of that same year (8 August), William II of Orange. 
Nassau ordered 500 fl. to be paid to an English company. Hotson supposes 
the earlier visitors to have been George Jolly’s company. This is unlikely, 
because when Jolly arrived at Cologne that spring he declared (29 April) 
that his company had come from England via Bruges, the opposite 
direction from France. The later visitors to The Hague could have been 
Jolly’s, as on 22 June he was ordered to cease playing at Cologne and could 
have moved on to The Hague by August.! We therefore need to keep 
in view the possibility of two or more English companies in the Low Coun- 
tries about this time. 

The information available about other possible companies is very fluid 
and very incomplete, not of a kind to permit more than the shortest flights 
of conjecture. From November 1644 till February 1645 a troupe containing 
Jeremias Kite, William Cook, Thomas Loveday, Edward Shatterall, and 
Nathan Peet played at The Hague and received a subsidy from the stad- 
holder, Prince Frederick Henry (Bentley, ii. 493-4; Kossmann, N.B., pp. 
80, 142). But no further record of this company’s presence in the Low 
Countries has come to light. 

Another possibility is the Payne-Butler combination. As early as 1639, 
the English players John Payne and Butler (Christian name not given), 
neither one listed by Bentley, were associated with Dutch players in a 
travelling company. This association is referred to retrospectively in a 
partnership agreement signed on 20 March 1646 at Amsterdam by Jan 
Baptist van Fornenbergh, Abraham Sybant, and Jillis Noozeman,? and is 
confirmed by a notarial agreement of 23 October 1639 made at The Hague 
whereby Payne, Butler, Adriaen van den Bergh, and Pauwels Pierson rented 
theatrical costumes from Johannes van Boekhoven, himself one of the 
earliest known leaders of a Dutch acting troupe (Kossmann, N.F., p. 103). 
After this we hear no more of Butler. When Jan Baptist van Fornenbergh 
rejoined the troupe about 1640 it was calling itself, despite its mixed 
membership, the English Comedians and seems to have continued to do so. 
By 1645 van Fornenbergh had replaced Adriaen van den Bergh as head of 
the troupe, or else he and Payne had withdrawn to head another company, for 
at Leyden on 31 October of that year Payne and van Fornenbergh, Engelsche 
comedianten, rented theatrical costumes from Aldert de Vrient (ibid., p. 
104). A separation from or break-up of the earlier company is suggested by 
the agreement earlier (10 June 1645) whereby the same person rented 


* J. L. Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (Cambridge, Mass., 1928) 
pp. 36, 168; Niessen, pp. 98-103. 

? Herbert Junkers, Niederldndische Schauspieler und niederldndisches Schauspiel im 17. 
und 18, Jahrhundert in Deutschland (Den Haag, 1936), p. 21; Kossmann, N.F., p. 104. 
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costumes to A. van den Bergh, P. Pierson, P. de Wolff, and Guilliam 
Ingeeram (Kossmann, N.F., p. 103). The Payne-van Fornenbergh com- 
pany were possibly the English comedians who are recorded at Groningen 
in October and at Franeker in November 1645 (Kossmann, N.B., p. 145; 
Junkers, p. 20). At Franeker the company numbered fourteen. Its request 
to perform comedies, tragedies, and pastorals under the gallery of the 
Franeker Academy was indignantly rejected by the senate of that body.’ 
As we shall see, Payne continued with this company till some time after 
March 1646. 

In the meantime another English player, William Roe, comes within 
our ken. Already known as playing in Germany in 1640 with Robert 
Reynolds’s company (Bentley, ii. 553; Nungezer, p. 303), he was in 1645 
residing in Utrecht, where he had married, and on 8 July requested per- 
mission for his Engelsche komedianten to perform during the fair (Koss- 
mann, N.F., p. 104, n. 5; N.B., p. 142). Early in the next year he joined 
the Payne-van Fornenbergh company, for on 20 March 1646 he signed in 
Amsterdam a one-year contract with Payne, van Fornenbergh, A. Sybant, 
Salomon Fino, Johannes Vercam, and Abram Hendricksen to tour the towns 
and villages of Holland. It was probably this company which in the next 
month (11 April) was granted permission to play at The Hague. The asso- 
ciation does not, however, appear to have lasted out its twelvemonth, for 
on 8 December 1646 van Fornenbergh’s troupe, playing still or again at 
The Hague, entered into a new contract which no longer listed the two 
Englishmen among its members (Kossmann, N.F., pp. 104-5; N.B., pp. 
80, 142). Of John Payne I have come upon no further information. In 
the next year (g April 1647) William Roe was leader of a company which 
played a fortnight at Cologne, the first acting company to perform there 
since 1639 (Niessen, p. 98). Perhaps Roe was then already associated with 
the company containing John Waite, Gideon Gellius (? Giles), and Robert 
Casse with whom he travelled in Germany in 1648-50 (Kossmann, N.F., 
p. 104, n. 5; Bentley, ii. 406, 441, 613) and with whom he was still playing 
as late as April 1651. 

Thus we have at least four candidates for our February 1648 company at 
Brussels. It might, as earlier mentioned, be George Jolly’s men. However, 
as we have noted, when he came to Cologne, Jolly mentioned a stop at 
Bruges. If he had played at Brussels he would surely have mentioned that 
too. Thus the case for him is somewhat weakened. It might be a company 


1 J. A. Worp, ‘Engelsche Tooneelspelers op het Vasteland in de 16de en 17de Eeuw’, 
Nederlandsch Museeum [Ghent], iii (1886), go. 

2 For further information on the movements and career of J. B. van Fornenbergh, 
destined to become one of the principal Dutch actor-managers of the later 17th century 
(Kossmann, N.B., passim), see the article by W. Schrickx, ‘Nederlandse Acteurs te Gent 
in de 17e Eeuw’, De Nieuwe Taalgids, xxxxiv (1951), 267-76. 
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containing or headed by John Payne after his separation from Roe. Or it 
might be a company containing or headed by Roe before he joined John 
Waite and his comrades. Or finally, it might be Waite’s troupe, probably 
with Roe as a principal member. In the light of available information | 
incline somewhat to this last possibility, largely because of the perform- 
ance of Waite’s company at the Brussels Court two years later in January 
1650, which we shall be considering next. Perhaps the excellence of his com- 
pany’s performance in 1648 preserved him in 1650 from the anonymity 
that veils all the other entries relating to English actors. Nevertheless, the 
information that we have is flickering and uncertain, and any conjecture we 
may venture is liable to complete reversal with the emergence of some new 
fact. 

The final entry in the Leopold William account book concerning English 
actors records the order for payment (27 January 1650) of 120 florins to 
John Waite and his company for a play performed before the archduke: 


Leopoldo Guillermo & [= et cetera]. Julian de llano Valasco mi Thessorero 
y Maestro de la Camara. Yo os ordeno y mando que de quales quier dineros de 
Vuestro cargo deys y pagueys a Joannes Wayt y sus Compafieros Comediantes 
Ingleses cinquenta pattacones de a quarenta y ocho placas cada uno que hazen 
ciento y veynte florines de a veynte placas que se les dan por haver representado 
una Comedia en mi presencia = Y tomareys su carta de pago en que declare las 
monedas y precios aqui los recive que con ella y esta siendo sefialada por el 
Conde de fuensaldana my Mayordomo mayor y tomado la razon por Pedro 
Martinez de Paz mi Greffier se os passaran en quenta los ohos Cinquenta patta- 
cones del oho valor sin otro recaudo de alguno. Datta en Brusselas a veynte y 
siete de Henero de mil seysciento y cinquenta afios = Leopoldo Guillermo = 
Tomo la razon Pedro Martinez de Paz. ...... 120 florines. 
(In the margin beside the entry: Comediantes Inglesses — /Extraordinario.) 
(Manuscrits divers 1374, f. 107%; cited by Liebrecht, p. 17.) 


These reimbursements of 120 florins a performance for the English 
companies of 1648 and 1650 are not quite as substantial as those paid to 
Dutch and French companies that appeared before the Governor-General. 
When Jan Baptista van Fornenbergh’s Dutch company played in the 
spring of 1648 it received 150 florins for each of five performances plus a 
gratuity of 250 florins a few days later (f. 21, 22”). In February 1649 the 
same company was paid 60 patacones (= 144 fl.) apiece for five perform- 
ances plus another gratuity of 60 patacones (f. 57", 58”). When they played 
next year, a few weeks after John Waite’s company, they not only received 
the same fee (50 patacones or 120 fl.) as Waite for each of two performances 
but also enjoyed a supplement of 50 patacones (f. 125%, 8 March 1650). 

The French company, identified by Liebrecht as Philandre’s, which 
from January to May 1651 played nineteen times at court, was paid at the 
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rate of 15 doblas a performance, calculated during January and February as 
129 florins and during April and May as 129 fl. 15 placas. When the same 
company (according to Liebrecht, pp. 17-18) played seventeen times during 
January and February of the next year the exchange rate of the florin had 
weakened somewhat, so that the 15 doblas were calculated as 131 fl. 5 pl. 
Waite’s English company was evidently not so highly esteemed as Dutch 
and French companies that visited about the same time. 

Hitherto our chief piece of information about John Waite has been the 
mention of his name in a letter (10 November 1650) by the Emperor 
Ferdinand asking safe conduct for him and three others, Roe, Gellius, and 
Casse, during their travel in Germany (Bentley, ii. 613, citing Cohn, 
Shakespeare in Germany, p.c). We can now add that on 3 November 1649, 
three months before the Brussels visit, he was one of the three chief actors 
(along with William Roe and Gideon Gellius) of a company whose request 
to play in Cologne was refused (Niessen, p. 105). In the request the actors 
affirmed that they had just come from Nuremberg after a period of playing 
at Vienna. A year later Waite, Roe, Gellius, and Robert Casse are named 
in the Emperor’s letter (10 November 1650) referred to above. In the 
following spring they played in Cologne for at least a month, beginning 3 
April 1651, Robert Casse now being the leader of the company (Niessen, 
p. 106). The stop at Brussels shows that they did not confine their travels 
to German-speaking countries; and if they visited Brussels they doubtless 
played in other towns in the Low Countries. 

Though the accounts in this register continue for nearly two years 
longer, the only other actors who in that interval performed at court 
were the French comedians mentioned above. As Germany regained eco- 
nomic stability after the close of the Thirty Years War, English itinerant 
players doubtless turned their steps more and more to that wider region 
which had been the scene of their earlier Continental successes, there to 
wander until the Restoration beckoned them home. 








THE LIFE OF THOMAS TRAHERNE 


By ANGELA RUSSELL 


reputation today rests on two volumes of poetry, first published in 

1903 and 1910, and his Centuries of Meditations, published in 1908. 
The only one of his works published in his lifetime was Roman Forgeries, 
a polemical book of some learning but little interest. His Christian Ethicks, 
published posthumously and carelessly in 1675, from uncorrected papers, 
was never reprinted, and seems to have made no impression whatsoever; 
his more personal and devotional Serious and Pathetical Contemplation of 
the Mercies of God appeared anonymously in 1699, twenty-five years after 
his death. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell in his introduction written for Poems of Thomas 
Traherne (1903), reprinted in The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne, 
ed. G. I. Wade (London, 1932), gave a brief account of the few known 
dates and events in Traherne’s life. Miss Wade in her study Thomas 
Traherne (Princeton, 1944) added some information and discussed the 
canon of his works. The discovery of a few facts about his life as rector of 
Credenhill and of the dates of his ordination warrants, I hope, a brief 
restatement of the biographical information we now possess. 

Only two of the seventeenth-century references to Traherne give any 
biographical facts.‘ One, which is part of the preface to the Serious and 
Pathetical Contemplation, which was published under the auspices of the 
non-juring priest, Dr. George Hickes, is concerned solely with Traherne 
as a minister of the Church of England: 


[ecu TRAHERNE is a discovery of the twentieth century. His 


He was a Divine of the Church of England, of a very comprehensive Soul, 
and very accute Parts, so fully bent upon that Honourable Function in which he 
was engaged ; and so wonderfully transported with the Love of God to Mankind, 
with the excellency of those Divine Laws which are prescribed to us, and with 
those inexpressible Felicities to which we are entitled by being created in, and 
redeemed to, the Divine Image, that he dwelt continually amongst these thoughts, 
with great delight and satisfaction, spending most of his time when at home, in 
digesting his notions of these things into writing, and was so full of them when 
abroad, that those that would converse with him, were forced to endure some 
discourse upon these subjects, whether they had any sense of Religion, or not. 
And therefore to such he might be sometimes thought troublesome, but his 
company was very acceptable to all such as had any inclinations to Value, and 
Religion. 

? One, in John Aubrey’s Miscellanies (1696), pp. 129-30, refers to two ‘visions seen in 
moonlight’ by Traherne. Two other references to his death are mentioned later. 

R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 21 (1955) 
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And tho’ he had the misfortune to come abroad into the World, in the late 
disordered times when the Foundations were cast down and this excellent 
Church laid in the dust, and dissolved into Confusion and Enthusiasme ; yet his 
Soul was of a more refin’d allay, and his judgment in discerning of things more 
solid, and considerate than to be infected with that Leaven, and therefore became 
much in love with the beautiful order and Primitive Devotions of this our 
excellent Church. Insomuch that I believe he never failed any one day either 
publickly or in his private Closet, to make use of her publick offices, as one part 
of his devotion, unless some very unavoidable business interrupted him. He 
was a man of a cheerful and sprightly Temper, free from any thing of the Sour- 
ness or formality, by which some great pretenders to Piety rather disparage and 
misrepresent true religion, than recommend it; and therefore was very affable 
and pleasant in his conversation, ready to do all good Offices to his Friends, and 
Charitable to the Poor almost beyond his ability. But being removed out of the 
Country to the Service of the late Lord Keeper Bridgman, as his Chaplain, he 
died young, and got early to those blissful Mansions, to which he at all times 
aspired.’ 


A brief account of Traherne’s career and academic achievements is given 
in Anthony Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses: 


Thomas Traherne ‘a shoemaker’s son of Hereford’* was entered a commoner 
of Brasen-n. College on the first day of March 1652, took one degree in arts, left 
the house for a time, entered into the sacred function, and in 1661 was actually 
created master of arts. About this time he became rector of Credinhill, commonly 
called Crednell near to the city of Hereford, afterwards domestic Chaplain to 
§. Orlando Bridgman Lord Keeper of the great seal, and Minister of Tudding- 
ton, called by some Teddington near Hampton Court in Middlesex and in 1669 
bach. of divinity. He had written 

Roman Forgeries . . . . . 1673 
Christian Ethics. . . . . . 1675. 


He died at Teddington before mention’d, in the house of S. Orl. Bridgman and 
was buried on the tenth day of October, in the Church there, under the reading 
desk in sixteen hundred seventy and four. This person who always led a single 
and devout life, was well read in primitive antiquity as in the councils, fathers, 
etc. 


The Brasenose College Registers, confirming Wood’s statement, show that 
Traherne was fifteen on 1 March 1652/3.4 The date of his birth must 
therefore lie somewhere between 2 March 1636/7 and 1 March 1637/8. 


* Contemplation, sigs. A3‘—A4’. 

2 ‘A Herefordshire man born’ stands for ‘a shoemaker’s son of Hereford’ in the first 
edition. 

3 A. Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (ed. P. Bliss, 1817), iii, col. 1016. 

* B.N.C. Register 1509-1901 (Oxford, 1909), i. Entry as follows: 1652/3 Traherne, 
Thomas. [Herefs] Adm. pleb. 1 March 1652/3 aged 15. Matr. 2 Apr. 1653. B.A. 
13 Oct. 1656. Cr. M.A. 6 Nov. 1661. Readm.g Dec. B.D. 1669. 
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The circumstances of his family and the place of his birth have not been 
definitely established. It has been suggested that Traherne’s father, ‘the 
poor shoemaker’, was related to a family of Trahernes, who had for cen- 
turies been owners of Middle Court, in Lugwardine, a village two miles 
north-east of Hereford. There is an entry in the Lugwardine parish 
register for 1635: ‘Philip ye son of Thos. Treherne and Mary his wife, 
baptized Aug. gt» 1635’, the name of Thomas being struck through, and 
that of Philip entered.‘ This is a possible reference to the baptism of 
Traherne’s brother Philip. The connexion with Lugwardine is further 
strengthened by the fact that Philip Traherne’s son, Thomas, fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, gave as his arms those of the Traherne family 
as emblazoned in Lugwardine church. Again, in his poem ‘On Leaping 
over the Moon’, Traherne refers to his brother as being sent to nurse at 
Lugwardine. The child, going to the door of his home, saw the same moon 
which had shone over the village: 


O yonder is the Moon 
Newly com after me to Town, 
That shin’d at Lugwardin but yesternight, 
Where I enjoy’d the self-same light.” 


The autobiographical passages in Centuries of Meditations are concerned 
only with Traherne’s spiritual awakening and growth. Even as a child he 
seemed distrustful of personal relationships; his contacts with parents and 
nurses corrupted his innocence. ‘It is not our parents’ loins so much as 
our parents’ lives, that enthrals and blinds us.’ He was given to reasoning 
and meditation from an early age ‘sitting in a little obscure room in my 
father’s poor house’.* But he was also familiar with rich houses. ‘I 
remember once the first time I came into a magnificent or noble dining 
room, and was left there alone, I rejoiced to see the gold and state and 
carved imagery, but when all was dead, and there was no motion, I was 
weary of it and departed dissatisfied.’s 

He delighted in the civic pomp of Hereford city, the 


People, Churches, Feasts and Holidays, 
The Sword of State, the Mayor’s Gown,°® 


and to his childish eyes the busy streets seemed thoroughfares of the New 
Jerusalem, and the playing noisy children the angels of God. 

It is possible that Traherne was related to a wealthy innkeeper of 
Royalist sympathies called Philip Traherne, who was twice Mayor of 


' Letter from M. L. Dawson to the T.L.S. (29 Sept. 1927). 

? Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne (ed. G. I. Wade, 1932), p. 186. 

3 Centuries, iii. 8. * Ibid., iii. 16. 5 Ibid., iii. 22. 
© Poetical Works, p. 127. 
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Hereford.' He died when Thomas Traherne was a child of seven or eight, 
in 1645, but may possibly have left money for the education of the poet 
and his brother Philip. 

Traherne learnt about the nature of God, the value of creation and his 
own particular position as a child of God, made to return to his maker 
the love and happiness poured out on him, in his lonely wanderings in the 
fields. At Oxford his childish intimations were confirmed, and he was at 
first dazzled by the riches of learning laid before him: 


There I saw into the nature of the Sea, the Heavens, the Sun, the Moon and 
Stars, the Elements, Minerals and Vegetables. All which appeared like the 
King’s daughter, all glorious within; and those things which my nurses and 
parents should have talked of there were taught to me.* 


But he became quickly disillusioned about the lessons and tutors of his 
university : 

we studied to inform our Knowledge, but knew not for what end we so studied. 
And for lack of aiming at a certain end we erred in the manner.* 


Traherne took his bachelor’s degree in October 1656; fourteen months 
later he was presented to the living of Credenhill in the county of Hereford. 
It is possible that he spent this intervening year in the country near 
Hereford, and there resolved to consecrate himself to the pursuit of felicity. 


When I came into the country, and being seated among silent trees, and 
meads and hills, had all my time in mine own hands, I resolved to spend it all, 
whatever it cost me, in the search of happiness, and to satiate that burning thirst 
which Nature had enkindled in me from my youth. In which I was so resolute, 
that I chose rather to live upon ten pounds a year, and to go in leather clothes, 
and feed upon bread and water, so that I might have all my time clearly to my- 
self, than to keep many thousands per annum in an estate of life where my time 
would be devoured in care and labour.‘ 


The record of his presentation to the living of Credenhill is preserved 
at Lambeth Palace in one of the Commonwealth books of Augmentation: 


Thomas Traherne Cl. Admitted the 30th day of December 1657 to the R. of 
Crednell als Creddenhill in the County of Hereford Upon a pres. exhibited the 


’ See B. Dobell’s Introduction to Poetical Works, also Wade, p. 32, and for Philip 
Traherne the mayor’s career, J. Duncumb, History and Antiquities of the County of Hereford 
(Hereford, 1804), i. 367-8. 

2 Centuries, iii. 36. 

3 Ibid. 

* Ibid., iii. 46. I think that this passage might instead be a reference to Traherne’s 
first years as rector of Credenhill. It was a small parish and sparsely populated, as is 
shown in the parish registers. A parliamentary survey, made at Hereford, dated 8 Jan., 
1654/5, states: ‘Credenhill a parish and hath a parsonage thereto belonging worth fifty 
pounds by the year.’ (Lambeth MS. 10, f. 177.) 
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23rd day of Dec. 1657 from Annabella Countess Dowager of Kent the patronesse 
thereof. And Certificates from Wm. Voile, Wm. Lowe, Sam Smith, Geo. 
Primrose, Rob. Brown, Ben Baxter of Upton upon Seaverne, Jo: Cholmley.' 


In 1643 an ordinance had been passed to abolish episcopal government, 
and to settle Church lands upon trustees for the use of the Commonwealth.? 
Funds were established for the maintenance of poor ministers and the 
augmentation of certain livings; and in 1649-50 the Commonwealth 
Church Surveys were started. But on the whole ‘the ordinary course of 
parochial administration flowed on underneath and undisturbed by the 
usurpations of the times’. Nor was it until 1648 that the Commons gave 
the Presbyterian ‘classes’ power to grant institution. This Act was followed 
in March 1653/4 by an Act establishing a body, called the Commissioners 
for Approbation of Public Preachers, which had power to grant a written 
admission, under an appointed seal, as an equivalent to institution and 
induction.* 

The minister had to produce ‘a testimonial or certificate of godliness and 
integrity, one of them from a minister to whom the applicant was to be 
personally known’.5 The approval of this Commission was equivalent to 
the bishop’s trial of ordinands in the Church of England. In theory, the 
Presbyterian equivalent of ordination was as laid down by Parliament in 
November 1645. The applicant was to bring before a presbytery 


certificates of having taken the Solemn League and Covenant, of his studies and 
degrees; to be examined touching the grace of God in him and his call to the 
Ministry, his knowledge and power to defend the orthodox doctrine; to preach 
before the classes, and then before his intended flock three days; his instrument 
or si quis, then to be sent to the congregation from the classis, and affixed on the 
Church door for any exceptions to be put against him; the expectant then to be 
ordained in the Church to which he should minister with a solemn fast and 
prayer, etc.® 


In fact, however, this ordinance was rarely put into practice, and when a 
living was presented by a private patron, as the majority were, the minister 
who conformed to the Parliamentary rule and yet felt scruples about 
Presbyterian ordination could enter into his cure without any systematic 
‘trial’ at all.7 

It is probable that Traherne became rector of Credenhill in 1657 in this 
way. Although he had been educated at a college of Puritan sympathies, 
and had given, for references, the names of some of the leading Puritan 


* Lambeth MS. 998, f. 161. 

2 W. A. Shaw, A History of the English Church During the Civil Wars and under the 
Commonwealth (London, 1900), ii. 206. : 

3 Ibid., ii. 254. * Ibid., ii. 284. 5 Ibid., ii. 284-5. 

© Ibid., i. 334-5. 7 Ibid., ii. 281. 
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clergy in Herefordshire,' his patron, the Dowager Countess of Kent, was 
the widow of an ardent Royalist ;? while the tenor of his life and tone of his 
books, although in no way ritualistic, show a greater sympathy with the 
Church of England than with Puritanism. 

Traherne’s predecessor at Credenhill was a certain James Warroke or 
Warrocke, also a Herefordshire man, and a graduate of Oxford.? His 
presentation, exhibited to the Commission for Approbation of Publick 
Preachers, dated 20 June 1654, is kept in Lambeth Palace Library ;* and in 
a Parliamentary survey of Hereford, dated 8 January 1654/5, he is given as 
the incumbent of Credenhill.s There are no other records concerning his 
three years as minister. Traherne himself remained rector of Credenhill 
from 1657 until his death in 1674, although from 1667 he lived most of the 
year in London as domestic chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridgeman.® 

There are no definite accounts of his life between 1657 and 1667. The 
only new fact that has been discovered is the record of his ordination by the 
Bishop of Oxford, in the year of the Restoration, 20 October 1660. It is 
possible that he spent some of the time between his own parish and Oxford. 
In Roman Forgeries, published in 1673, he speaks of coming out of the 
‘Bodleian Library, which is the great glory of Oxford, and this nation’.? He 
may in these years have used his graduate’s privilege to research in the 
Bodleian into the Councils of the Early Church, publishing his results in the 
apparently unsuccessful and almost unreadable Roman Forgeries. 

The problem of his ordination must be considered next. Robert Skinner, 


' Five out of the seven clergy who gave Traherne’s references are given brief biographies 
by Calamy (see A. G. Matthews, Calamy Revised (Oxford, 1934)). 

2 See D.N.B. under Henry Grey, Earl of Kent. 

3 The following entry is made in J. Foster, Alumni Oxonienses (Oxford, 1892): WARROCKE, 
James. S. James of Hereford (City) pleb. Brasenose Coll; matric. 23 Nov. 1632, aged 18. 
B.A. 29 Oct. 1634. 

* Lambeth MS. 997 (2), f. 38. 5 Lambeth MS. 10, f. 177. 

® There seems to be some confusion about the sequence of incumbents of Credenhill 
during the Commonwealth. W. H. Cooke in Duncumb’s History of the County of Hereford 
(Hereford, 1892), part i, p. 82, gives Thomas Traherne as rector from 1661, his pre- 
decessors being Edmund Quarrell, rector from 1650, and William Carpenter, rector from 
1660, the latter vacating the living the following year for that of Staunton-on-Wye. 
Dr. J. Walker, in his Sufferings of the Clergy (1714), part ii, p. 201, considers Staunton and 
Credenhill as one living. Under ‘Breinton, Roger A. M. Staunton on Wye and Credden- 
hill or Creddinghill’, he writes, ‘In 1660, I find one Edmond Quarrell possess’d of the 
Living, who resign’d it that year to Mr. William Carpender; but afterwards contested the 
title with him.’ There is no mention by either Walker or Duncumb of James Warrocke. 
How then could Traherne be presented to the living of Credenhill in 1657 if Quarrell was 
rector until 1660? I think Staunton and Credenhill have been considered wrongly as one 
living. According to the Parliamentary Survey of Hereford (Lambeth MS. 10, ff. 177 and 
178) they were two distinct parishes. In January 1654/5 Warrocke was incumbent of 
Credenhill, Quarrell of Staunton, the latter being presented to his living on 19 May 1654 
(Lambeth MS. 997, f. 64). There is no indication in Commonwealth records of any closer 
connexion between the parishes. 

7 Roman Forgeries, sig. B7*. 
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Bishop of Oxford, was one of the few bishops who had continued to ordain 
in secret during the Commonwealth.' At his rectory at Launton in Oxford- 
shire his archdeacon had examined and he had ordained men who refused 
to accept or tolerate the Presbyterian system. Traherne, who was only 
twenty—or twenty-one in 1657, was not of age to receive episcopal ordina- 
tion even had he particularly desired it. But by 1660 he had reached the 
required age for ordination, twenty-four. His reason, I think, for being 
ordained in the diocese of Oxford, rather than of Hereford, was that in 
October 1660 the see of Hereford was still empty; Bishop Monke was not 
consecrated until January 1660/1.? It seems that Traherne was anxious for 
episcopal ordination as soon as it was possible for him. 

The record of Traherne’s ordination runs as follows: 


Octob. 20 Nomina ordinatorum per Robertum divina providentia Oxon. 
1660 Episcopus, apud Launton comitatu et diocese Oxon. Vicesimo 
die mense Octobris, 1660. 
Isaac Wright, Coll. Wadham. Art. Magister, diaconus et 
presbyter. 


Thomas Traherne, Coll. Aen: Nasi Art. Bacc. Diaconus 
et Presbyter.* 


Very little is known of Traherne as parish priest. The author of the 
eulogy prefacing the Serious and Pathetical Contemplation praised him for 
his conformity to Anglican ritual; but every minister of the Church of 
England was bound to say Mattins and Evensong every day, and it is prob- 
able that the non-juring clergy, under whose auspices this book was pub- 
lished, may have over-emphasized his love for the primitive and Catholic 
devotions of the Church. Characteristically, there are no references to 
church services, nor to the welfare of particular souls, in Traherne’s writ- 
ings.* Probably the church furnishings and ritual of Credenhill church 
were very plain; in many parishes, even after the Restoration, the surplice 
for the priest and the cross on the altar were regarded as signs of Popery. 
Traherne would preach and minister in black cassock and white bands, and 
it is unlikely that he celebrated Holy Communion more than three or four 
times a year, at the great festivals of the Church.s 

* Wood, op. cit. iv, col. 842; cf. article on Skinner in D.N.B. 

? J. Duncumb, op. cit., i. 491. 

3 Bodley MS. Oxford Diocesan Papers, d. 106, f. 3. In the last years of the Common- 
wealth Bishop Skinner always conferred Holy Orders at Launton. In December 1660 he 
was ordaining in Christ Church Cathedral, although, until his translation to the See of 
Worcester in 1663, he would occasionally ordain from Launton. 

* In his poems there are references to glorious churches and the music of church bells, 
but no particular details. He used earthly things as symbols of the beauty of the eternal 


world. Even in the meditations on Saints’ Days, in an unpublished manuscript, he does not 
refer to the ritual and services of the Church. 


5 See J. H. Overton, Life in the English Church 1660-1714 (London, 1885), pp. 165-6. 
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The only contemporary records of Traherne’s years at Credenhill are 
some transcripts, dating from 1662, of the Parish Registers, which were 
presented to the Bishop every year.' Those for the years 1662 and 1663 
were written and signed by George Gwillim, the churchwarden. Those for 
1664, 1665, and 1666 are signed by “Tho. Traherne Rector’, or “Tho Tra- 
herne Rr’; those for 1667 and 1668 are written and signed in Traherne’s 
own hand. The transcripts for 1669 and 1670 are written and signed by 
William Payne, churchwarden; that of 1671 by Francis Browne, church 
warden. Traherne signed that of 1672 (although the signature is barely de- 
cipherable). A churchwarden wrote out and signed the transcript for 1673, 
while that of 1674 is signed by Traherne’s successor, ‘John Clerke Rector’.? 

The transcripts show that the parish of Credenhill was small, or sparsely 
populated. In 1662 there were five burials, and one baptism; the most 
lively year, 1667, showing two baptisms, three marriages, and three burials; 
one burial being of a certain ‘Edward Traherne Late of the City of Here- 
ford’. 1665 shows one baptism only; 1666, one baptism and one burial; 
1672, one baptism, one marriage, and one burial. 

As biographical evidence, these transcripts prove that even when Tra- 
herne was living in London from 1667 until his death, he must have made 
occasional visits to his parish, if only to sign his name. He was not entirely 
an absentee rector. 

Sir Orlando Bridgeman,’ whose chaplain Traherne became in 1667, was 
then a man of sixty-one, a famous lawyer who as Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas had enjoyed a reputation for integrity. He was a graduate 
of Cambridge, a fellow of Magdalene College, and a staunch Royalist, 
although he had been allowed to practise law privately during the Com- 
monwealth, making then a name for himself as a conveyancer. He had 
twice married, and had two sons, Orlando and Francis, who like their father 
were educated at Magdalene College, Cambridge, and studied law at the 
Inner Temple; and one daughter, Charlotte.* Bridgeman’s house in Essex 
Court was frequented by the leading clergy of London, and his other chap- 
lain, a Cambridge man, Hezekiah Burton, was a friend of divines such as 
Tillotson, Stillingfleet, and Barter, and a correspondent of Henry More, 
the mystical philosopher.’ 

' These are preserved in the Booth Porch Muniment room in Hereford Cathedral. 

2 The Index to the Institutions of the Diocese of Hereford (Cantilupe Society, 1904-5) 
gives the Institution of John Clarke to Credenhill on 8 Dec. 1674, the living being vacant 
through the death of Thomas Traherne. 

3 See article on Bridgeman in D.N.B. and in Burke, Peerage and Baronetage (1940), 

. 267. 

‘ ? Orlando was born in 1649, Francis six years later. Charlotte was married in 1677. 

5 See Wood, op. cit. iv, col. 513, where Burton is described as a ‘great trimmer and 


latitudinarian’, and Bridgeman’s house mentioned as a meeting-place for discussion on 
‘comprehensive and limited indulgence for dissension in religion’. 
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Bridgeman’s integrity and scrupulosity indicate sincerity and uprightness 
of character. Traherne praised his patron after his death for his liberality: 


My Lord Bridgeman, late Lord Keeper, confessed himself in his will to be buta 
Steward of his Estate, and prayed Gop to forgive him all his offences. ... And 
that after many Charitable and Pious works, perhaps surmounting his Estate, 
though concealed from the notice, and Knowledge of the World.' 


But the eighteenth-century historian, Roger North, described Bridgeman 
as an ineffectual Chancellor, 


For his timidous Manner of creating and judging abundance of Points, some on 
one side, and some on another; and if possible, contriving that each should have 
a competent Share, made Work for Registers, Solicitors and Counsel, who 
dressed up Causes to fit his Humour.’ 


His uncompromising protestantism, too, kept him in ignorance of many of 
Charles II’s intrigues with Catholic France; he refused to give the Seal for 
the Declaration of Indulgence, or to sanction grants to the King’s mistresses; 
so it is not perhaps surprising that he was in 1672 deprived of the Seal in 
favour of Lord Shaftesbury. North also describes him as unable to control 
his own family: 


his Lady being a most violent Intriguess in Business; and his sons kept no good 
Decorum whilst they practised under him; And he had not a Vigour of Mind, 
and Strength to coerce the Cause of so much Disorder in his Family.’ 


But Traherne seems to have been untouched and undisturbed by 
Bridgeman’s apparent failure in office and his uncontrolled family; he 
firmly believed that he lived in the best of all possible worlds. 


I know very well that the Age is full of Faults, and lament it; but withal I know, 
it is full of Advantages. As Sin abounds, so does Grace also superabound. Never 
so much clear Knowledge in any Age: Learned Ministers, multitudes of Sermons, 
excellent Books, translated Bibles, studious Gentlemen, multitudes of Schollers, 
publick Liberty, Peace and Safety: all great and eminent Blessings.* 


He went with Bridgeman in his retirement to Teddington, Middlesex, in 
1672, probably spending the two years before his own death writing 
Christian Ethicks.s Bridgeman died in June 1674; Traherne in October, 
being buried under the reading-desk at Teddington church on 10 October. 


' Christian Ethicks, p. 471. 

2 R. North, The Life of the Right Honourable Francis North, Baron of Guilford (1742), 
p. 198. 

3 Ibid., pp. 88-89. 

* Christian Ethicks, pp. 568-9. 

5 His reference in Christian Ethicks, p. 471, to Bridgeman’s will, shows that the last 
section of this book must have been written between June and October 1674. The proofs 
of the book also went uncorrected to the press. 
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His will, made on 27 September, shows that his possessions were few; he 
left Lady Bridgeman and her daughter Charlotte each a ring, and to his 
brother Philip he left his books. 

Always detached from the world, and living in a happy paradise of his 
own creation, Traherne made little impression on his contemporaries be- 
yond that of a man of single-minded piety, whose life and conversation 
were devoted exclusively to the pursuit of felicity. On 21 October 1674 
Sir Edward Harley, of Brampton Bryan in Herefordshire, wrote a ‘Retro- 
spect on the Completion of his Fiftieth Year’, reminding himself of the 
vanities of the world, and moralizing on the recent deaths of some friends 
and relations. 


In August, my dear neice Frances Fitzjames, of the small-pox. Since that, my 
worthy friend Mr. Thomas Traherne and my cosin Reads wife, both dead in 
the same day! and now my sister Palmer; while I, poor unprofitable worm, am 
still spared." 


Apart from this there is only a short but fitting memorial, in a letter from 
Thomas Good, Master of Balliol, and once a prebend of Hereford Cathe- 
dral, to William Thomas, Dean of Worcester Cathedral: 


Worthy Mr. Deane, 

I believe it is not news to you that Tom Traherne is dead, one of the most 
pious ingenious men that ever I was acquainted with, it has pleased the divine 
providence to take him out of this uneasy troublesome world, to a better place, 
fat voluntas Dei.? 


' Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley, ed. T. T. Lewis (Camden Society, 1850), p. 24. 
2 MS. D. 64 in Worcester Cathedral Library, quoted in a letter to the T.L.S., 27 Oct. 
1927. 











KEATS AND WILLIAM BROWNE 
By JoaN GRUNDY 


Among the rest a shepheard (though but young 
Yet hartned to his pipe) with all the skill 
His few yeeres could, began to fit his quill. 


were used by Keats as a motto for that part of his Poems of 1817 that 

comprises his three Epistles, to George Felton Mathew, George Keats, 
and Charles Cowden Clarke. The choice shows that Keats recognized the 
affinity between himself and Browne, at any rate at that stage of his poetic 
development, for Browne is speaking of himself, and so is Keats. One 
young poet, eagerly attempting to throw open the magic casements of 
poetry, looks back sympathetically on another who had made the same 
attempt, with much the same mixture of diffidence and boldness. The 
three Epistles treat mainly of the nature of poetry and Keats’s own ambi- 
tions ; similar discussions, conducted in much the same spirit, are frequent 
in Britannia’s Pastorals. Keats was to leave Browne far behind in his 
exploration of poetry, yet at this stage the two had much in common. It is 
generally recognized that Keats’s early poetry resembles Browne’s, in 
some ways regrettably: the excess of sensuous and decorative phrases 
which surprise without always being fine, the so-to-speak overripe 
immaturity of much of his writing, are very like Browne, while, as Mr. 
de Selincourt notes, the looseness of construction of Endymion recalls the 
‘rambling inconsequence’ of Britannia’s Pastorals.' The similarity between 
Keats’s versification and that of Browne, on the other hand, has been 
exaggerated, or rather, has been stated in terms that are unfair to Browne. 
“Negligence of form’, ‘laxity’, ‘sweet and slothful overflow of line into 
line’ :3 all these qualities are attributed to Browne, whose influence, along 
with Chapman’s and Leigh Hunt’s, is made responsible for their appear- 
ance in Keats’s verse. It is true that Browne constructs his verse-paragraphs 
rather loosely, with the sense variously drawn out from couplet to couplet. 
There is no looseness, however, in his actual handling of the individual 
couplet; it is generally firm and controlled, and was appreciated by at least 
one eighteenth-century reader. Keats may have got some encouragement 


Ts ESE lines, from William Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, 11. iii. 748-50, 


E, de Selincourt, The Poems of John Keats (1905), p. xlviii. 

de Selincourt, op. cit., pp. xxix and 394. 

O. Elton, Michael Drayton (1905), p. 66. 

The anonymous author of the ‘Memoirs of the Author’s Life’, prefixed to the Poetical 
Works of Mr. William Pattison (1728), says of Browne: ‘From some Instances which I 
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from Browne for his use of run-on lines, but if he learned negligence at all, 
he did not learn it from him. The ‘sweetness’ of Browne’s lines, metrically 
geaking, probably comes rather from the fairly large proportion of 
feminine endings, and in this Keats may have been directly influenced by 
him. Browne’s influence on Keats’s vocabulary has already been analysed 
by Mr. de Selincourt. I do not think that the words he mentions, apart 
from the compounds, are particularly evident to the ordinary reader; but 
no doubt Keats, with his eager apprentice’s eye, both noticed and noted 
them. From speaking of ‘resemblances’ I have progressed to ‘influences’ ; 
yet in fact the question of influences is of secondary importance, for the 
resemblances would have existed, even if Keats had never read Browne. 
Keats enjoyed reading Browne because he was like him; he did not become 
like him because he enjoyed reading him. The two poets shared the same 
love of the country-side and of ‘things of beauty’ in general, but above all, 
they shared the same attitude to poetry. Browne too ‘looked upon fine 
phrases like a lover’. Keats could appreciate this in him, and with his 
senses alert for the least speck of beauty, ready to notice the sun sparkling 
ina duck-pond as well as on a lake, he must have noticed things in Browne 
that other readers, impatient of the triviality of the theme, of the absence 
of any serious ‘criticism of life’, may miss. A phrase like ‘silken slumbers’ 
(B.P., 11. i. 801), for instance, must have pleased him. One remembers his 
own ‘silken Samarcand’, or Madeline’s bedchamber, ‘silken, hush’d, and 
chaste’. Reading the third book of Britannia’s Pastorals, which Keats 
could not have known because in his day it was still in manuscript, one 
finds oneself noticing phrases which would have delighted Keats, such as 
the reference to the ‘white enamoured doves’ that draw Venus’s chariot. 
In the same way, reading Keats’s early poems, one notices phrases which 
could have been Browne’s. Keats’s gifts were immeasurably superior to 
Browne’s; he was an Olympian while Browne was scarcely as much as a 
demigod ; yet, in however differing draughts, they had both, in their youth, 
drunk of the same Hippocrene. 

Keats outgrew Browne: his later poetry was different in kind. Yet 
phrases from Browne’s poem continued to vibrate in the memory, and 
there are more echoes of it in the poems written after 1817 than in those 
written before. (Keats may, of course, have continued to read Browne— 
we have no evidence to the contrary.) Keats’s poetry, as has been so amply 
demonstrated by many scholars, is rich in echoes of all that he has read— 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 


shall produce it will, I doubt not, appear even to our most infallible Critics that, tho’ 
Mr. Browne wrote an hundred and eleven Yeers ago, his Language is as nervous, his 
Numbers as harmonious . . . as any that are to be found in the Whip-syllibub Poetasters 
of the present Century’ (p. 12). 
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many others. Among so many, the echoes of Browne make only a faint 
tinkle. Yet they are unmistakable, and they are worth recording, if only 
to see a little more of what went to the making of this ‘marvellous boy’. 
Most of the echoes in Keats’s poetry are unconscious—that is what makes 
them so interesting. In this he differs from Browne and most of the 
Elizabethans: their ‘borrowings’ are for the most part deliberate, self- 
conscious, and on a large scale. With Keats the whole affair is more 
complicated : it is a true case of “Whatever Miss T. eats turns into Miss T.’, 
and we seem in investigating it to be watching the mysterious process by 
which poetic nutriment is absorbed and assimilated and turns into flesh 
and bones and sinew—the living body of Keats’s poetry. 

Certain resemblances between Browne and Keats are already well 
known. It is generally acknowledged, for instance, that the description 
of the Feast of Pan in Endymion, 1, owes something to Browne, among 
others; not only to his treatment of Pan in Britannia’s Pastorals, 11. iv, 
but also to his description of the Feast of Pales in 1. iii. 544-54. Most 
people would agree too that a recollection of Browne’s lines on the maiden 
undressing (B.P., 1. v. 807-30) had contributed something to the descrip- 
tion of Madeline’s undressing in The Eve of St. Agnes; even perhaps that 
it gave the initial idea for the description. The picture itself, or all conscious 
recollection of it, had faded, but, as in a child’s ‘invisible’ painting-book, 
it had left its shadow behind, to revive in brighter colours and clearer out- 
line when Keats’s imagination set to work on it. In addition, there are 
two inescapable word-echoes that everyone knows. No one could read 
these lines: 


Glide soft ye silver Floods, 
And every Spring: 
Within the shady Woods, 
Let no Bird sing! (B.P., I. i. 242-5) 


without remembering La Belle Dame sans Merci. Less striking, but 
almost equally incontestable, is the echo in the Ode to a Nightingale. 


Sweet Philomela (then he heard her sing) 
I doe not envy thy sweet carolling 


cries Browne’s love-sick shepherd Doridon, as he lies awake in the dark 
(B.P., 1. iii. 163-4). “Tis not through envy of thy happy lot . . .’, says 
Keats. 

It may be noticed that each of these ‘echoes’ is different in kind from the 
rest. The first is the most general, a mere similarity in choice of theme 
leading to some similarity in treatment. The second is again general, more 
a matter of an idea and its treatment than of the recollection of particular 
words and phrases, but here the passage in Browne may itself have been 
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the inspiration for Keats. The last two are shorter and more particularized, 
definite line-echoes. The first of them is a matter of words and cadence; 
the second is partly verbal, and partly a non-verbal echoing of the idea. 
Similar (but not identical) differentiations could be made between all the 
other examples that I shall give. A rigid classification according to ‘type’ 
would be impossible, and the multiplication of distinctions would obscure 
rather than clarify my argument. For this reason it seems better to deal 
with each poem separately, and to make any analysis that seems necessary 
of the nature of the echoes in the order in which they occur. Some of these 
echoes are more definite than others. Some may be disputed. But because 
of the very subtle working of Keats’s memory and imagination, their 
capacity for seizing on the most minute and invisible ‘points of attachment’ 
(to borrow M. R. Ridley’s phrase),' it seems better to include the possible, 
and not just the probable, instances. 


Endymion 
1. The germ of the Indian maiden’s song in Book IV may possibly exist 
in these lines from Britannia’s Pastorals, 11. ii. 657-62: 


Why dost thou call-on that which comes alone, 

And will not leave thee till thy selfe art gone? 

Thou maist have grief when other things are reft thee, 
All else may slide away, this still is left thee; 

And when thou wantest other company 

Sorrow will ever be embracing thee. 


A little earlier (B.P., 11. ii. 638), Browne has the line: 
Made sorrow sweet plac’d in so sweet a creature. 


2. Haply like dolphin tumults, when sweet shells 
Welcome the float of Thetis. (End., ii. 610-11) 


Keats may be remembering here, among other things, the scene in B.P., 
ul. i, in which Thetis after having sailed on her ‘silver throne’ from the 
coasts of Thessaly to the English Channel is welcomed by the English 
poets, each riding on a dolphin.” 


' M. R. Ridley, Keats’s Craftsmanship (1933), p. 16. 
2 C. L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’ Poetry (1936), i. 262, also notes in the lines 


Winder of the horn, 
When snouted wild-boars routing tender corn 
Anger out huntsmen (i. 281-3); 
a recollection of B.P., 1. iv. 925-6: 
This must I succour, this must I defend 
And from the wilde Boares rooting ever shend. 


Pan is addressed in the first passage and is the speaker in the second. 
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Isabella 


1. I feel that in his description of the appearance of Lorenzo’s ghost to 
Isabella, Keats was aided a little by at least an unconscious recollection of 
Browne’s account of the appearance of his mistress’s ghost to Pan, in 
B.P. tl. iv. 583-627, though it is hard to prove. Certainly the account of 
the incident in the original tale in the Decameron gave Keats no help, for 
it is narrated there without embellishment. Keats’s description is much 
more similar in mood to Browne’s, though it is, of course, more moving 
because less melodramatic: the stage-properties of ‘heart-thrilling grones’, 
Hecate, screech-owls, and the ‘troubled Elements’ are dispensed with. 
(It is doubtful, however, whether the ‘fierce potion’ and the lance, 


Waking an Indian from his cloudy hall 
With cruel pierce 


are an any more effective introduction.) The only words of any moment 
that the two accounts have in common are ‘vision’ (used to describe the 
incident) and ‘pale’, a natural epithet for the ghosts. In spite of this, there 
is a similarity between the two scenes. This comes partly, I think, from the 
mixture of brightness and shadow in the description: Pan is first startled by 
‘A sodaine light about his lodging spread’, and then sees his love, ‘all ashy 
pale As evening mist from up a watry Vale’. Lorenzo is a ‘pale shadow’, 
yet his eyes are 


still all dewy bright 
With love. 


One sees them, shining like stars through the gloom, lighting up the 
shadowy form. Even more, I think, the resemblance lies in the way in 
which both poets relate the scene to external nature: Keats by his images— 
the ‘hoarse night-gusts sepulchral briars among’, and so on—and his 
description of Lorenzo’s grave, which takes us out of the dark, close 
bedroom into the country-side; Browne by his setting (Pan’s ‘bower’ is in 
the woods), by his earlier description of the nightfall, and by his image of 
the ‘evening mist’. The effect in each case is to cast a certain veil of beauty 
over the scene which makes the horror more endurable without diminishing 
it. 

2. But if this is not enough to prove that Keats was unconsciously 
remembering Browne’s description, further evidence may be adduced 
from a later stanza of the poem. In stanza forty-seven Keats describes how 
Isabella digs up the soiled glove of Lorenzo, and places it in her bosom, 


where it dries 
And freezes utterly unto the bone 
Those dainties made to still an infant’s cries. 
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Browne’s description of the vision of Pan’s mistress had continued: 
A ravell’d wound distain’d her purer brest. 
(Brests softer farre then tufts of unwrought silke) 
Whence had she liv’d to give an infant milke, 


The vertue of that liquour (without ods) 
Had made her babe immortall as the Gods. (B.P., 11. iv. 606-11) 


By avoiding the hyperbole and fantasy in Browne’s treatment of the idea— 
ind by adding much to it—Keats has greatly increased its power; never- 
theless, the original resemblance still exists. It may be noted that Browne 
uses the phrase ‘those dainties’ in reference to a woman’s breasts at B.P., 
il. ii. 797. 
3. The lines 
So said, his erewhile timid lips grew bold, 
And poesied with hers in dewy rhyme (Is., 1X) 


are possibly an inverted recollection of Browne’s prayer to the Muses, in 
which he begs them to 

Cause every coupling cadence flow in blisses, 

And fill the world with envy of such kisses. (B.P., 1. i. 39-40) 


Browne’s example may have encouraged Keats in his many rather fulsome 
references to kisses, here and elsewhere. One remembers the ‘teare-dew’d 
kisses’ of Philocel and Czlia (B.P. 11. v. 871), or the 
cherry lips 
Of happy Lovers in their melting sips. (B.P., U. iii. 171-2) 
4. Is there, in the lines 
For them the Ceylon diver held his breath 
And went all naked to the hungry shark, (Is., xv) 
a faint echo of 
For whose gay purchase, she did often make 
The scorched Negro dive the briny Lake, (B.P., U1. i. go7-8) 


in reference to the pearls on Thetis’s chariot? 


Eve of St. Agnes 
I have already noticed Browne’s lines on the ‘lovely maiden’ undressing. 
With W. T. Arnold, we may feel ‘convinced that Keats had them in mind 
when he wrote the lines on Madeline’. If proof is required, I think that 
we perhaps have it in a line in the preceding stanza: 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint (Eve of St. A., xxv.) 


' W. T. Arnold, Poems of Keats (1883), p. xliii. Quoted by de Selincourt, op. cit., 
P. 470. 
4 
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which may be set beside Browne’s 


Then on her head a dressing like a Crowne. (B.P., 1. v. 823) 


This surely shows us Keats, haunted by the cadences of a line and the mere 
ghost of its content, unconsciously revitalizing and transforming it. 


Ode to a Nightingale 


1. To the couplet already quoted from B.P. the couplet immediately 
following it should be added, for its attitude if not for its phrasing. The 
whole passage reads: 


Sweet Philomela (then he heard her sing) 
I doe not envy thy sweet carolling, 
But doe admire thee, that each even and morrow, 
Canst carelessly thus sing away thy sorrow. (B.P., 1. iii. 163-6) 


In addition, we may note that at 1. v. 17, Browne has the phrase ‘envying 
my too-happy Theame’. We may also remember that Browne too liked 
the word ‘Hippocrene’. (B.P., 1. ii. 274.) 

2. de Selincourt remarks that ‘almost certainly’ the word e/f (for ‘man’) 
came to Keats from Spenser.' It may have done, of course, but it could 
have come from Browne. Spenser uses ‘elf’? most commonly in the sense 


of ‘knight’. Browne uses it for either sex (in the sense of ‘person’), as does 
Keats. Browne’s lines 


As if she in her kinde (unhurting elfe) 


Did bid me take such lodging as herselfe (B.P., 1. iv. 449-50) 
seem to me closer to Keats’s ‘deceiving elf’ than anything in Spenser. 
Hyperion 

z No stir of air was there, 


Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
(Hyp., i. 7-10) 

And little gales that from the greene leafe swept 
Dry Summer’s dust, in fearefull whisp’rings stir’d, 
As loath to waken any singing Bird. 

(B.P., 1. i. 794-6) 


The similarity in idea here, and the shared words, ‘stir’, ‘summer’s’, and 
‘leaf’, possibly indicate an echo. 


* Op. cit., p. 581. 
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2. And as a Mother kinde 
What time the new-cloath’d trees by gusts of winde 
Unmov’d, stand wistly listning to those layes 
The feather’d Quiristers upon their sprayes 
Chaunt to the merry Spring ... (B.P., Ul. v. 433-7) 


Possibly these lines, stored somewhere at the back of Kzats’s mind and 
now coming faintly upon the silence, have given a hint for the famous 
simile of the oaks in Hyperion. 


The Fall of Hyperion 


The account of Aletheia’s ascent up to the ‘quadrant’ on which Idya is 
seated (B.P., 1. v. 85-106) reminds me of Keats’s account of the poet’s 
experiences in the Garden and his ascent of the altar-steps to Moneta. 
There are vast differences, of course, and no verbal reminiscences what- 
soever. Yet the elements of similarity—the association with grief, the 
difficulty of the ascent, the arbour in which Keats before the ascent and 
Aletheia after it tasted of fruits poured as abundantly as from the horn of 
plenty—all persistently suggest that at least a shadowy recollection of 
Browne’s story has been woven into Keats’s dream. 


Spenserian Stanzas on Charles Armitage Brown 
The original of the opening lines: 


He is to weet a melancholy carle: 

Thin in the waist, with bushy head of hair, 
As hath the seeded thistle when in parle 

It holds the Zephyr, ere it sendeth fair 

Its light balloons into the summer air, 


is probably to be found in Browne’s 
Upon the various Earth’s embrodered gowne 
There is a weede upon whose head growes Downe; 
Sow-thistle ’tis ycleep’d, whose downy wreath, 
If any one can blow off at a breath, 
We deeme her for a Maide: such was his haire, 
Ready to shed at any stirring aire. (B.P., 1. iv. 71-76) 


Finally, there are three recollections of Browne in Keats’s letters. The 
first two are more or less deliberate and self-conscious. One occurs in a 
letter to Taylor and Hessey, written on 16 May 1817. Keats is speaking 
of ‘that spring-headed Hydra the Dun’. He develops a fantastic Spenserian 
allegory for some lines, and then remarks 

He is such a never ending still beginning sort of a Body—like my Land- 
lady of the Bell’ 
! The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman (19§2), p. 33. 
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This is an echo of the eleventh of those curious love-posies which Browne 
gives at the end of B.P., I. iii: 

This is love and worth commending, 

Still beginning, never-ending. (B.P., 1616 edn., sig. 13) 
Possibly this line is also echoed in ‘I stood tiptoe . . .’ Il. 19-20: 


To picture out the quaint and curious bending, 
Of a fresh woodland alley, never ending. 


Browne’s posy could itself be described as a ‘quaint and curious bending’. 
Secondly, writing from Teignmouth to Bailey in March 1818, Keats says: 
As for them I cannot, in thought help wishing as did the cruel Emperour, that 


they had but one head and I might cut it off to deliver them from any horrible 
Courtesy they may do their undeserving Countrymen." 


The emperor was Caligula, and the story a familiar one; Keats could have 
met it in various authors. But if it is a recollection of the lines in Browne’s 
poem on the death of Prince Henry (B.P., 1. v. 271-4), as seems probable 
from the phrase ‘but one head’, which is common to both, then it is rather 
an ungrateful one, for Keats is referring to the women of Devon. 

These two examples, though interesting, are of slight importance in 
themselves. The third has more significance, for it justifies us in relating 
the narrative method of Endymion to that of Britannia’s Pastorals. Keats, 
defending his method, had written to his brother George in the spring of 
1817 (the passage is quoted in a letter to Bailey in October of the same year): 

Do not the Lovers of Poetry like to have a little Region to wander in where 
they may pick and choose, and in which the images are so numerous that many 


are forgotten and found new in a second reading: which may be food for a Week’s 
stroll in the Summer ?? 


The image here surely derives from B.P., 1. iii. 483-524, a passage in 
which Browne, with characteristic prolixity, apologizes for his own dis- 
cursive methods by likening his poem to a garden or ‘pleasant Grove’ in 
which there are so many attractions that 
you are faine 
Where last you walk’d to turne and walke againe. 


So much has gone to the making of Keats’s poems—so much experience, 
literary and other—that it is rarely possible to be dogmatic about sources. 
The significance of the material that I have been discussing lies in the 
further illustration it gives of the largely unconscious selective and assimi- 
lative processes of Keats’s memory. It may suggest also that Browne’s 
poetry made a deeper impression on Keats’s imagination, and had a more 
beneficial effect upon his writing, than has sometimes been supposed. 


' The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman (1952), p. 110. ? Ibid., p. 52. 
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THE SCHOLAR GIPSY: AN INTERPRETATION 
By G. WILSON KNIGHT 


UCH of the poetry which we think we know best stands in need, 

today, of reinterpretation. By taking a wider view than has been 
customary, we can often expose a new vein of meaning in a well-known work 
which has hitherto eluded observation. Especially must we be prepared to 
give the closest attention to any elements which appear to be intrusions, or 
irrelevancies, since these can often point us to a final understanding. 

So advised, we may find ourselves drawn to ask whether the long simile 
with which Matthew Arnold ends The Scholar Gipsy is organic, or merely 
an over-elaborated device to give us a smooth conclusion. The extended 
description of the Oxus at the end of Sohrab and Rustum carries overtones 
as a symbolism of life, from youthful impetuosity to complexity and tragedy, 
and so out to the sea of death, which are relevant to the preceding narrative. 
Can we say the same of the conclusion to The Scholar Gipsy?! 

The simile of the Tyrian trader has been prepared for by an earlier, 
shorter, simile of the same kind. Arnold’s Scholar, we may remember, is 
contrasted with the thought and society of the nineteenth century, which 
he is urged to avoid: 


Still fy, plunge deeper in the bowering wood! 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 
From her false friend’s approach in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude. (207) 


Dido, Queen of Carthage, a colony of Tyre, is a figure of feminine appeal 
and oriental glamour who failed to distract Aeneas from fulfilling his 
destiny as the founder, through Rome, of western efficiency and organiza- 
tion. She, like the Scholar, is a wraithly personality, and, like him, has 
slight respect for the values to which Aeneas, and his descendants in 
Arnold’s day, were dedicated. This simile touches the ascendancy of Rome; 
and our main, concluding, simile, pushing back yet farther into the origins 
of our western tradition, the ascendancy of Greece. Both involve Tyre, and 
both are used with exact reference to the Scholar. 


? The question has, naturally, been asked before, and the propriety of the simile sup- 
ported, on general impressionistic grounds, by E. K. Brown in Revue Anglo-Ameéricaine, 
xii (Feb. 1935), 224-5 (quoted C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry, The Poetry of Matthew 
Arnold (London and New York, 1940), pp. 212-13; and also by Louis Bonnerot in 
Matthew Arnold: Poéte (Paris, 1947), pp. 473-4-) 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 21 (1955) 
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Here are our two final stanzas, with certain important words italicized: 


Then fly our greetings, fly our speech and smiles! 
—As some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea, 
Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 

Lifting the cool-hair’d creepers stealthily, 

The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the Aegean isles; 

And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 

Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine, 
Green bursting figs, and tunnies steep’d in brine; 
And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 


The young light-hearted Masters of the waves; 
And snatch’d his rudder, and shook out more sail, 
And day and night held on indignantly 
O’er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 
Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 
To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the Western Straits, and unbent sails 
There, where down cloudy cliffs, through sheets of foam, 
Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come; 
And on the beach undid his corded bales. (231) 


On these stanzas there is much to say. 

In driving the Tyrian traders before them the Greeks established their 
mastery of the Mediterranean: it was the first step in a story whose sequels 
were the defence of Greece against the Persians, culminating in Salamis; 
the conquests of Alexander; and the unsuccessful challenge of Carthage, 
originally a Tyrian colony, against Rome. It was, therefore, the first step 
in establishing the western, or European, tradition, as we know it. 

But there are other, more ancient, traditions, and these the Tyrians 
represent. The words ‘grave’, ‘intruders on his ancient home’ and ‘in- 
dignantly’ suggest a spiritual authority recalling Shakespeare’s ‘We do it 
wrong, being so majestical...’. In contrast, the Greek moves ‘stealthily’ ; 
he is tricky. He is also, in this period, at the birth of our European story, 
called ‘merry’ (237), ‘young’, and ‘light-hearted’ (241); that is, care-free, 
with suggestions of youthful bravery and, perhaps, irresponsibility. 

As the Tyrian flies the Greek, so the Scholar is told to fly the society of 
nineteenth-century Europe existing within the tradition inaugurated by 
Greece and Rome. As he fled to the Gipsies, so the Tyrian flies to the 
Iberians. They are called ‘shy’ (249), a word elsewhere associated with the 
Scholar (70, 79). The undoing of the ‘corded bales’ makes a firm con- 
clusion, leaving us with a fine sense of secret goods, well protected, weighty, 
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and of value. You see the dark-eyed traffickers eagerly awaiting the dis- 
closure. * 

Either this is all an irrelevant decoration or we must suppose that the 
poem which it is there to elucidate possesses a corresponding weight and 
depth. But in The Common Pursuit (pp. 30-31) Dr. F. R. Leavis argues that 
The Scholar Gipsy, though a ‘charming’ poem, throughout pretends to be 
very much more than it is; that the Scholar’s ‘one aim, one business, one 
desire’ (152) is insufficiently defined; and that the poem has little to offer 
regarding the serious engagements of our existence. On the premises of 
contemporary criticism, that may be a natural conclusion. Nevertheless, 
those of us who are moved by Arnold’s poem will not readily subscribe to 
it; and if we return to the text with the concluding simile in mind, we 
should be able to demonstrate its inadequacy. 

We must accordingly search within the main body of the poem for 
qualities roughly corresponding to the oriental powers symbolized by the 
Tyrian trader. The Scholar is a young man of originality and brilliance 
(34), who, in a mood of dissatisfaction with the prospects offered him, 
leaves Oxford in comparative immaturity to join the Gipsies. His state is 
one of youth, ‘fresh, undiverted to the world without’ (162). Official studies 
he has repudiated, and gone off ‘roaming the countryside, a truant boy’ 
(198). He lives with something more than the immortality of a literary 
creation, ‘living as thou liv’st on Glanvil’s page’ (159), enjoying an ‘im- 
mortal lot’ and ‘exempt from age’ (157-8) precisely because he has left the 
world with ‘powers’ (161) untainted. We may call him the ‘eternal under- 
graduate’. 

He moves ghost-like about the Oxford countryside. He has ‘dark vague 
eyes and soft abstracted air’ (99), and is called ‘pensive’, ‘in a pensive 
dream’ (54, 77). He is elusive, averse from social contact, preferring ‘shy 
retreats’ and ‘shy fields’ (70, 79), ‘retired ground’ (71) and ‘solitude’ (210). 
But there is nothing weak about him: he is ‘rapt’ (119), that is dedicated, 
almost as in a trance, to an expectance defined as the ‘spark from Heaven’ 
(120), for which he is always waiting. Nor is his life easy. While his former 
companions live below in warmth, at least part of what Dr. Leavis calls his 
‘eternal week-end’ is an arduous enough existence, a spiritual battling, on 
the snow-driven hills: 


And once, in winter: on the causeway chill 
Where home through flooded fields foot-travellers go, 
Have I not pass’d thee on the wooden bridge 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the snow, 
Thy face towards Hinksey and its wintry ridge? 
And thou hast climb’d the hill 
And gain’d the white brow of the Cumner range, 
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Turn’d once to watch, while thick the snowflakes fall, 
The line of festal light in Christ-Church hall— 
Then sought thy straw in some sequester’d grange. (121) 


Sometimes we need to read poetry with what might be called a ‘stage’ eye; 
to produce it, as it were, for our own advantage; to allow it all the visual 
and spatial significance that it can carry, and to read that significance in 
depth. If we accord this stanza such a reading, we shall begin to under- 
stand that the Scholar is more than a renegade from the established tradi- 
tion. He is that certainly; but he is also a sentinel on the heights, an out- 
post of learning; more, we may even begin to see him as the presiding 
genius, the overwatching and guardian spirit, of Oxford, of the university. 

It is right that such a guardian deity should be, not a don, but one of 
‘glad perennial youth’ (229); one who is eternally immature. The don has 
knowledge; he is a pillar of the established tradition; he probably holds 
academic honours. It is possible to have, and be, all this, and lack wisdom; 
more, it is extremely hard to have all this, and preserve wisdom; for you 
cannot buy wisdom with less than wonder. But in the undergraduate you 
have, or should have, the essence of true learning; the opening of the mind, 
the wonder, the intuition of fields unexplored. That is why the presiding 
deity of a great university may be felt as the eternal undergraduate. 

But what of the Gipsies? Gipsies are supposed to possess occult abilities, 
The word ‘gipsy’ derives from ‘Egyptian’; gipsies are, in fact, of Hindu 
origin; and on both counts they may be associated with the mysterious arts 
and wisdom of the East. In The Scholar Gipsy we are told that they have 
‘arts’ of a strange sort able to rule ‘the workings of men’s brains’; and the 
Scholar means, when he has mastered the secret of this magic, to offer it to 
mankind, presumably in terms that our western culture would understand 
(44-50). The secret of these ‘strange arts’ (135) is clearly supposed to be 
a great good: the Scholar expects to play the part of a benefactor.' 

What, more exactly, is intended? We may relate the conception to that 
of Wordsworth’s Recluse fragment (printed in the preface to The Excursion), 
with its emphasis on ‘the mind of Man’ as the ‘haunt’ and ‘main region’ of 
his ‘song’. ‘Mind’ and ‘thought’ are important and power-bearing concepts 
in both Byron (e.g. the ‘eternal spirit of the chainless mind’ in the Sonnet 
on Chillon) and Shelley.2 They must be regarded less as registering 
faculties than as active powers. As Hamlet tells us, “There is nothing either 
good or bad but thinking makes it so’; and in Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 


' The comparatively crude magic of Glanvil’s narrative was suppressed by Arnold and 
expanded, through preliminary thoughts of ‘the Wandering Mesmerist’, into qualities of 
more philosophic import; see Tinker and Lowry, op. cit., p. 207. 

? See respectively my Lord Byron: Christian Virtues, Index A, vii; and The Starlit Dome 
discussing Hellas, pp. 245-51. 
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bound man’s liberated state is one where evil and suffering, though still 
present, are mysteriously changed, like wild beasts tamed, so that ‘none 
knew how gentle they could be’ (Iv. iv. 404-5). Certainly the liberation of 
dormant faculties able to modify or control our mental experience might go 
far to solve the human enigma. 

Such possibilities have, throughout the ages, been the concern of the 
esoteric schools originating from the East, though certain famous Euro- 
peans, such as Swedenborg, Goethe, Blake, Rudolf Steiner, Ouspensky, 
and today John Cowper Powys, have enjoyed direct experience of them. 
Traces of such a wisdom may be discovered, on the level of symbolism, 
within a great deal of our western poetry. The wisdom in question is, how- 
ever, less easily mastered than the traditional learning of the West, since it 
aspires to be an active, and directly affective, power, and its exercise may in- 
volve arduous training and discipline. Or again, it may appear to function 
at choice moments without these, as though by the grace of God; and that is 
why the Scholar says that ‘it needs heaven-sent moments for this skill’ (50). 

The Scholar who is to personify the striving for such a wisdom is pre- 
sented as one of ‘glad perennial youth’ (229); and much of what he sym- 
bolizes is probably best understood by us in youth, before the ‘clouds of 
glory’ have dissolved, before education has fitted on us its strait-jacket, and 
conditioned us for all those ‘exacting’ demands which Dr. Leavis complains 
that our Scholar, as indeed he does, repudiates. Among those likely to 
see the Scholar there is accordingly a high proportion of youthful persons. 
He gives flowers, but without speaking, to the maidens who have been 
engaging in May dances (81-90); and we have elsewhere ‘boys’ (64) and 
‘children’ (105). He is also seen by such simple people as shepherds (57), 
the ‘smock-frock’d boors’ (59), and the ‘housewife’ of a ‘lone homestead’ 
(101); and by the blackbird (116). He may be glimpsed, too, by others 
enjoying active contact with nature, such as the ‘riders blithe’ (72) and the 
bathers (95). On the most important occasion of all, it is the poet himself 
who sees him battling with the snow, and looking down on the Oxford 
lights (123). 

To men he remains elusive: his whole being is set on the ‘spark’. The 
word ‘spark’ is interesting. It and ‘brains’ (46) are our only two verbal keys 
to the central mystery. 

‘Spark’ is a word of some authority. Byron was fond of it. The Curse of 
Minerva contains a caustic comment on a society ‘without one spark of 
intellectual fire’; in Manfred, the ‘mind’, ‘spirit’, or ‘Promethean spark’ in 
man is able to challenge the demons (1. i); in Don Fuan the ‘mind’ is ‘a fiery 
particle’ (xi. 60); and revolutionary ardour is a ‘spark’ (Journal, g Jan. 
1821). In Byron the word is a nucleus for a cluster of valuable associations 
which can be regarded as summed up in Browning’s ‘finish’d and finite 
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clods, untroubled by a spark’, in Rabbi ben Ezra.' The word has esoteric 
authority as the divine spark in man, the Sanskrit atman. It is a faculty, or 
power, lodged within and awaiting development, to be fanned into a blaze 
of total illumination. Arnold’s use of ‘fall’ in ‘waiting for the spark from 
Heaven to fall’ (120) may, I think, be criticized: he appears to have forced 
together conceptions deriving respectively from the atman and Christian 
orthodoxy. The Scholar is surely waiting for the spark to be awakened 
rather than to fall. But we must not call the word ‘spark’ itself a vague or 
ill-defined image, since it has an honourable pedigree. It is just because it 
has precise traditional connotations that we are aware of a discrepancy in 
‘fall’. There may even be a point in the discrepancy, since it serves as a 
symptom, or symbol, of the poem’s total meaning, which strives, as its 
title The Scholar Gipsy as good as tells us, towards a fusion of two tradi- 
tions, western and eastern. 

The main emphasis falls, indeed, on this very striving. Both the Scholar 
himself and the culture with which the poet contrasts him are shown as 
awaiting the revelation. But there isa distinction. He is contrasted with those 

Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose weak resolves never have been fulfill’d.... (174) 


This stanza suggests throughout a state of not-being, false starts, and con- 
tinual disappointment, in a retrogressive and retrospective existence with- 
out purpose, recalling Macbeth’s ‘all our yesterdays. ..’. As a type and 
an exemplar of this existence we are shown one occupying our ‘intellectual 
throne’ who can do no better than recount for our dubious benefit ‘all his 
store of sad experience’, his ‘wretched days’, ‘misery’s birth’, and ‘how the 
dying spark of hope was fed’ (181-go). In him the essentially backward, 
devitalized, ‘realistic’, thinking of the contemporary intellect is personified. 
The state indicated is unhealthy, nerveless, and guilty of self-pity. 

In contrast, the Scholar is forward-searching: his very being is creatively 
pointed. We, it is said, ‘wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope’ (170); 
and again, ‘none has hope like thine’ (196). He is ‘nursing’ his ‘project in 
unclouded joy’, with no doubts (199). In religious phraseology, he has 
faith. But his faith is less intellectual than instinctive, an ‘impulse’, and 
this impulse is freedom, and pushes forward: 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade, 
With a free onward impulse brushing through, 
By night, the silver’d branches of the glade.... (211) 


Because he possesses uncontaminated this expectance, his very being is 
orientated forward. This is the difference between his waiting and ours. 


! Lord Byron: Christian Virtues, pp. 170, 177, 241, 243-5. 
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Such is the challenge which our poem levels against the intellectual and 
spiritual confusions of the ‘vague half-believers’ and ‘casual creeds’ (172) 
of Arnold’s day. The challenge is precise enough, since there clearly exist 
areas of wisdom and faculties of the mind neither tapped nor respected by 
the western tradition. 

That tradition is symbolized by the Shepherds with whom the poem 
opens. These, though to be grouped with the ‘smock-frock’d boors’ (59) 
among those who see the Scholar, are also to be understood as an adverse 
party—we may recall that the Scholar is repelled by the ‘drink and clatter’ 
(61) of the inn—within the strict forms of the pastoral, and originally 
Greek, convention. Pastoral can carry a number of meanings, personal, 
poetic, academic, and religious. In Lycidas pastoral phrases (‘drove afield’, 
‘battening our flocks’) apply to Milton and King studying at Cambridge; 
in ‘the hungry sheep look up and are not fed’ the implications are religious; 
and at one point Camus and St. Peter appear together. When in The 
Scholar Gipsy the Shepherd is told not to ‘leave thy wistful flock unfed’ (3) 
we think inevitably of Milton, but the reference is here rather academic 
than religious.‘ Our first two stanzas acknowledge the rights of the establi- 
shed tradition by day, but at nightfall, when ‘the fields are still’, and men 
and dogs ‘gone to rest’ (6~7), we are to renew the other, more mystic and 
mysterious, quest (10). The distinction is important and applies through- 
out. The shepherds are creatures of day and nature cultivated; the 
Scholar, though in the past associated with ‘the sparkling ‘Thames’ (202), 
is now a creature of night, and of wild nature. 

The quest (i.e. to find the Scholar) is to be undertaken by night, when 
the ‘green’ is ‘moon-blanch’d’ (g). The Scholar himself is seen ‘on summer 
nights’ crossing the Thames (73); his eyes rest ‘on the moonlit stream’ (80) ; 
he roams through ‘the darkening fields’ (84); and looks down on ‘the line of 
festal light’ in Christ Church (129). Children see him gazing on the flocks 
by day, and goipg off ‘when the stars come out’ (109); he is one to ‘brush’ 
through, ‘by night, the silver’d branches of the glade’ (214) and listen in 
woodland depths to the nightingales (220). The association is carried on 
into the corresponding figures of our similes: he is urged to ‘plunge deeper 
in the bowering wood’ like Dido among the shades of Hades (207-10); the 
Tyrian ship holds on its course ‘by day and night’ (243); and the ‘dark 
Iberians’ come down from ‘cloudy cliffs’ (248). The Scholar’s eyes were 
‘dark’ (99). When light and the Scholar draw close, it is at an ‘abandon’d’ 
spot ‘where black-wing’d swallows haunt the glittering Thames’ (94). 

On the other side we have the weighty harvest, noon, and sun impressions 
of our first stanzas; and, since the poem is mainly about the Scholar, nothing 

! The identification of this Shepherd with Clough (Tinker and Lowry, op. cit., p. 209) 
need not conflict with my reading. 
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more to record until the Greek ship’s ‘emerging prow’ seen at ‘sunrise’ 
(233). Nature is here civilized. We open with ‘distant cries of reapers in 
the corn’ (19), and, though there are wild fiowers in the third stanza, they 
are ‘scarlet poppies’ that ‘peep’ through the ‘thick corn’, convolvulus 
creeping ‘round green roots and yellowing stalks’, and ‘lindens’ that 
‘bower’ the poet comfortably from the sun (23-29). Nature is either directly 
cultivated, or, in its general effect, civilized, humanized. The flocks are 
part of man’s civilization, as are the ‘feeding kine’ later (108). The 
Grecian coaster of the concluding simile emerges from ‘cool-hair’d creepers’ 
(234) that recall the ‘tendrils’ and shady ‘air-swept lindens’ earlier (25-26), 
and is freighted with grapes, wine, figs, and tunnies (238-9). Here, as in 
our pastoral opening, there is material abundance; but it is never quite 
satisfying. There is something enervate and oppressive about the heat, 
‘scent’, and ‘perfum’d showers’ (27) of our early stanzas. We have noise in 
‘nor let thy bawling fellows rack their throats’ (4), the bleating of sheep and 
cries of reapers (18-19), a noisy and tiring activity like the ‘drink and clatter’ 
of the inn (61), and the ‘sick hurry’ of our contemporary civilization so 
emphatic later (204); or, in gentler phrase, ‘all the live murmur of a sum- 
mer’s day’ (20). The noon sun is a burning weight (29). So the poet craves 
relaxation, and takes up, for relief, the Scholar’s story (32). 

The pastoral poetry and the Greeks, with sun and cultivated nature, fall 
on one side; and on the other, we have the Scholar, the Gipsies, Dido, and 
the Tyrian trader, at home with the shadows of night-time or the under- 
world, and with nature wild and untrimmed. 

The Gipsies are themselves called a ‘wild brotherhood’ (38). The 
Scholar himself haunts the ‘green-muffled Cumner hills’ (69), pointing on 
to the dark Iberians descending from their ‘cloudy cliffs’ (248); he gathers 
wild woodland flowers (78, 86-89); is seen at a waste spot, near ‘breezy 
grass’, sitting on an ‘o’er-grown’ bank (93, 97); is so much part of the forest 
that the feeding blackbird is not disturbed by his passing (116); battles 
with the snow on the heights (124); was perhaps buried under flowering 
nettles (139); plunges deep in the woods, and brushes through them by 
night (207, 213-14). He is a creature of solitude (210), withdrawn from, 
but watching, the doings of man. He is said to ‘watch’ (i) the ‘threshers’ and 
‘feeding kine’ (103-8), and (ii) ‘the line of festal light in Christ-Church 
hall’ (128-9); and these twin interests help further to establish the identity 
of pastoral and education. 

Our images of wild nature attain their climax in the Tyrian trader fleeing 
across the ‘blue’, and safe, Mediterranean, past ‘soft’ Sicily, out to ‘where 
the Atlantic raves’! (244-6). Nature’s darkness, cold, or violence hold no 
terrors for Scholar or Tyrian. The Grecian ship, we may remember, was 


* The relevance of this image is appreciated by Louis Bonnerot (op. cit., p. 473). 
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called a ‘coaster’ (237); it remains close to the safe boundaries of earth. 
But the Tyrian is at home on the deeps and with the infinite. Both Scholar 
and Tyrian may, however, be afraid, or ‘shy’ (70, 79), of human contacts, 
except with those who deeply want, and have some right to possess, what 
they have to offer, as when the Scholar gives the maidens of Maytime 
piety his flowers (82-90), or the Tyrian finds a market for his wares among 
the ‘shy’ (249) Iberians. The Scholar himself may be supposed to fear 
especially the shepherds, whom he occasionally meets (57), but avoids, and 
who are always trying to catch him: 


And I myself seem half to know thy looks 
And put the shepherds, Wanderer, on thy trace. (62) 


He is that for which our schools of learning are always searching; which, 
indeed, they exist, precisely, to discover; to which the poet, who is himself 
‘half-—but only ‘half’—in the Scholar’s world, would direct them; but 
which has always found, though perhaps it need not continue to find, its 
chief enemy in the established schools. 

Arnold’s poem confronts our western tradition with suggestions of a 
wisdom, lore, or magic of oriental affinities or origin. The intellectual 
legacy of ancient Greece has clamped down with too exclusive a domina- 
tion, too burning a weight of consciousness, or intellect; and the practical 
genius of Rome has reinforced it in the field of public affairs. Our con- 
sciousness has become, to use Nietzsche’s terms, too purely ‘Apollonian’, 
too heated, and needs fertilization again from the cool depths of the 
‘Dionysian’, the more darkly feminine, and eastern, powers. Both The 
Scholar Gipsy and The Birth of Tragedy see our contemporary culture as 
too purely academic, a new Alexandrianism; materially fecund, but 
spiritually static, infertile, and dead. Such a criticism is not new. The 
mind-structure of Europe has had need, again and again, of fertilization 
from the older, and deeper, wisdom. So the Olympian hierarchy was 
challenged by the cult of Dionysus; so the developing stream of classical 
culture was saved, modified, and reinforced by Christianity; and Renais- 
sance poetry, though it owes much to Greece, contains deep-bedded in it a 
mass of wisdom akin to the esoteric cults. But this is a process we are still 
within, and of which The Scholar Gipsy itself is part. 

The wisdom is old, and nature-rooted; and yet it is the young rather than 
the old who understand it. True, the Greeks were ‘the young, light- 
hearted Masters of the waves’ (241); but here ‘young’ drives home rather 
their function as the youth of a long story, with youthful confidence, and 
over-confidence; and we all know what has become of its maturity. The 
Scholar’s youth is different: based on an age-old wisdom, it is yet a ‘peren- 
nial youth’ (229), knowing nothing of maturity. Such is the spirit of 
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wonder and devotion nurturing the divine spark, or atman, which shall 
eventually kindle the mind of man into powers beyond our imagining. 
Therefore, though a ‘truant’ from learning, he is that learning’s sole justifi- 
cation and final hope, as indeed the questing shepherds realize; since, in so 
far as academic studies become blind to the central powers, they are dead. 
That is why the Scholar, who rejects Oxford, becomes, through that very 
act of dissatisfaction and further seeking, its guardian deity. 

The Scholar Gipsy is a perfect example of the way in which such elusive 
truths as it handles should be projected through a poetic organization, 
They may, indeed, be truths beyond the personal thinking of the poet 
himself, and I leave it to others to discuss their relation to the rest of 
Arnold’s work.‘ But all such investigations would be no more than ancil- 
lary: the poem is what it is, and says what it says, independently of external 
corroboration. Its true nature and meaning can only be apprehended by 
attention to its various effects in mutual, and spatial, interaction; and from 


such an approach we gain insight into the poetry’s, which is not necessarily 
the poet’s, wisdom. 


' Materials for such a discussion may be found in the studies already cited, together 
with Lionel Trilling’s Matthew Arnold (London and New York, 1949). 
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NOTES 


OE. HLADFAT—WELSH LLETWAD 


In the B.M. MS. Cott. Vitellius C v appears a homily of /Elfric on the 
meeting of Christ with the Samaritan woman described in St. John iv. 5 
and following. The manuscript is extremely defective at this point, but the 
text is sufficient to show that the homily begins with a translation of the 
Gospel passage. At the top of f. 246 the following lines can be read: 

de se he nd;G 
cweb to syle me drinca 
pe syllan of pam liflican weter 
Des weterpyt is deop. 7 pu hladfet nzfst 
liflic weter’ Eart pu 14 furpor ponne ure 
pe us pisne pyt forgeaf 


This passage contains the dzaf Aeyopevov hledfat, which is here used for a 
bucket. Hiadan is the word always used in OE. to translate L. haurire, and 
hled- is found as the first element of various nouns, e.g. hladel ‘ladle’ 
(antha, Hpt. Gl.), and hleden ‘bucket’ (hauritorium), in A:lfric’s Glossary. 
Hledfat corresponds to the Welsh word Uletwad ‘ladle’, which is evidently 
an early borrowing from OE. into Welsh. 

The Middle Welsh form is /letuet (Welsh Laws), where u = v; final -d is 
sometimes written -t. OE. @>e in Welsh, and -f- is represented by [ul], 
which is the normal development from OE. medial [v]. The Cottonian 
MS. is early eleventh century, nearly contemporary with AZlfric himself, 
and the voicing is likely to have taken place by that time. The Welsh 
spelling in this particular occurrence therefore suggests a borrowing during 
the late OE. period, if it is to be assumed that the Welsh orthography re- 
presents the OE. pronunciation, without subsequent development. In 
pronunciation, initial //- in Welsh resembles the presumed sound of OE. 
hl- fairly closely, and even if the word was borrowed after the voicing of 
OE. Al- to /-, there is still no difficulty, since OE. initial /- is also represented 
by Welsh //-. Medial -d- in Welsh tends to become unvoiced before another 
consonant (cf. atwen for adwen). Dr. John Davies, in his Latin—Welsh 
Dictionary (1632), gives the word Jledffed as equivalent to capula ‘small 
bowl with handles’, and rudicula ‘spatula’, ‘wooden spoon’. This spelling 
appears inconsistent with the evidence of the earlier borrowing. If it were 
not for the spelling Jletuet, it would be natural to assume that the word had 
been borrowed at a time when OE. medial -f- was still unvoiced. There is, 
of course, no reason to assume that the word was borrowed during the late 
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OE. period, or that it was a coinage of /Elfric’s. This unique appearance of 
hledfat in the OE. homily does not mean that it was not used earlier in the 
OE. period. It may be that the spelling J/etuet in the Laws is the result of 
independent sound change, but it would be simpler to regard it as demon- 
strating a voiced consonant [v], and to take the apparently unvoiced -ff- of 
lledffed as the consequence of the proximity of the preceding unvoiced -d-. 
It is extremely difficult to ascertain the exact nature of these consonants: the 
discrepancies may be due to the difference in the orthographic conventions, 
The first element of the word would be easily confused with the Welsh 
lled- which is to be found in a very large number of compounds, and so 
frequently written once the word had been assimilated into the language 
and its foreign quality forgotten. The common form of the word in present 
use is /ledwad, lletwad, where the voiced medial [v] has developed into [w]. 
1 am unable to explain the presence of -a- in the second element of this 
word: it may be the result of a false analogy, or of folk-etymology, but I 
cannot suggest a possible word in Welsh. Walters, in his English-Welsh 
Dictionary (1828) gives three forms of the word for ‘ladle’ : lledwad, lledfed, 
lledffed. All these forms appear to have been in use at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but the forms Jledfed and lledffed, which present no 
difficulty, have been displaced by the anomalous /ledwad, lletwad, and 
lletwat, which is found in the south and south-west. 

Dr. Davies’s dictionary provides for the shift of meaning: capula corre- 
sponds to hledfat, and rudicula is near the modern English Jadle. 

Its use in the homily is, however, curious in itself. The passage in the 
Vulgate to which this translation corresponds is as follows: 


Dicit ei mulier: Domine, neque in quo haurias habes, et puteus altus est: 
unde ergo habes aquam vivam? 


This is duly translated in the A.S. Gospels (ed. Skeat): 


Da cwxd > wif to him. leof ne du nzfst nan ping mid to hladene. and pes pyt 
is déop; hwanon hefst pu lifes weter. 


This is by no means the phraseology used by /£lfric, who avoids the peri- 
phrastic ‘in quo haurias’. A£lfric is, however, a scholarly and careful trans- 
lator, and is not to be accused of tampering with his text. The obvious 
inference to be drawn here, as in a number of other places, is that he used 


another text of the Gospels. The passage appears in Greek (ed. Gebhardt) 
thus: 


rE 2. 2 , , ” ” ” ‘ ‘ iq > ‘ bu: 
evel aVT@ 1 yuvy’ Kupie, oUTE avTAnwa Exes, Kai TO dpéap eotiv Babu 
mdbev Exes TO VOwp 7d Cav; 


/Elfric’s version, apart from the inversion of the two clauses ‘Des weterpyt 
is deop’ and ‘7 pu hledfzt nzfst’, resembles the Greek text very closely. 
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The Greek dvrAnya is much closer to AElfric’s hledfat than the periphrastic 
expressions of the Vulgate and Anglo-Saxon Gospels. The conclusion 
seems to be that Alfric relied on an Old Latin text of the Bible: this would 
not be a valid conclusion if this were an isolated instance, but it is supported 
by other evidence in the manuscript. 

The word hledel is given as equivalent to antlia (Hpt. Gl.): this is a 
mechanism for drawing up water, not a bucket, since it has the developed 
meaning of ‘treadmill’. Hiedel in OE., as well as having the meaning of 
adle’, could be used with the meaning of the word hledtrendel, on the 
evidence of the gloss quoted in the Bosworth-Toller Supplement: 


wetersedpes wg, penne we mid hledele [ is mid] hledtrendle up hladan: 
cisterne limpham, quam anthlia, hoc est rota hauritoria exanthlamus, i. haurimus. 


From this it is clear that AElfric’s hledfat translates the Greek dvrAnya, and 
is the true ‘bucket’, whereas hledel translates the Latin antlia. It is interest- 
ing that hledel should be the origin of the modern E. ladle, and that the 
OE. hladfat, by the semantic change from capula to rudicula, should have 
become Welsh Jletwad ‘ladle’. 


The word hledfat is not found again in the homily; weterfet and fat 
are later used with the same meaning. 
This homily appears also in C.C.C.C. MS. 162.258, where the reading is 
identical with that of the Cottonian manuscript.! 
WinirreD M. TEMPLE 


JONSON’S ‘PERSEUS UPON PEGASUS’ 


In Ben Jonson’s Under-wood, liii, the Earl of Newcastle is compared with 
legendary horsemen from the centaurs to Bevis of Hampton; one com- 
parison is: ‘You shew’d like Perseus upon Pegasus.’ The note on this line 
in the Oxford Jonson is: ‘Perseus should be Bellerophon, who rode Pegasus 
in his fight with the Chimaera.’? Although according to strict classical 
sources this statement is correct, the relationship between Perseus and 
Bellerophon as riders of the winged horse is too long and complicated to be 
dismissed as simple confusion on Jonson’s part. Charles F. Wheeler refers 
to a similar confusion, if confusion it be, in Boccaccio’s De Genealogia 


' I am indebted to Dr. O. K. Schram, who most kindly drew my attention to the 
existence of the word J/etwad, to Professor T. H. Parry-Williams, who provided me with 
information about the Welsh phonological development, and to Mr. Peter Clemoes, who 
verified the Cambridge reading. 

2 Ben Fonson, edited by C. H. Herford, Percy Simpson, and Evelyn Simpson (Oxford, 
1925-52), xi. 89. 

5 
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Deorum (10. 27) and Spenser’s Ruines of Time (645-58) and suggests one of 
these as Jonson’s source.' This suggestion, though not unsatisfactory, 
leaves the impression that Perseus on Pegasus was a rare literary error; 
however, Pierre Corneille placed Perseus on the horse in Androméde and 
explained that he was imitating the painters and avoiding confusion be- 
tween Perseus and Mercury.” T. W. Baldwin in ‘Perseus Purloins Pegasus’ 
discusses Shakespeare’s use of the myth in Henry V and Troilus and 
Cressida. Important points made by Baldwin are: Perseus replaced Bel- 
lerophon on Pegasus in art even in classical times; by the Middle Ages 
Perseus had replaced Bellerophon as master of the horse Pegasus or the 
allegorical ship Pegasus; in Shakespeare’s day a certain form of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, frequently illustrated with block prints, placed Perseus on 
Pegasus. 

Jonson, like Corneille and Shakespeare, showed much interest in the 
graphic arts and was certainly acquainted with school texts of Ovid. He 
also had other precedents in English literature for his supposed confusion: 
John Lydgate gave the winged horse of Fame, Pegasee, to Perseus in “The 
Debate of the Horse, Goose, and Sheep’, which Jonson may have known, 
although his quotations from Lydgate in the English Grammar are all from 
The Fall of Princes;+ Caxton’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye gave an 
allegorical interpretation of the story of Perseus, Pegasus, and Medusa and 
attempted to reconcile and combine the Perseus-Medusa and the Bel- 
lerophon-Chimzra myths;5 Thomas Heywood dramatized the stories of 
Perseus and Bellerophon as riders of Pegasus in The Silver Age, probably 
acted in 1610 and printed in 1613, seven years before the earliest date 
suggested for the composition of Jonson’s epigram to Newcastle. 

‘It is thus not surprising that Perseus rides Pegasus rough-shod through 
Renaissance poets, including Shakespeare and Spenser, though scholars 
knew better’, says Baldwin (p. 366). Presumably the scholar Jonson knew 


* Charles Francis Wheeler, Classical Mythology in the Plays, Masques, and Poems of Ben 
Jonson (Princeton, 1938), pp. 162-3. The pertinent passages from Boccaccio are: ‘Hunc 
insuper dicunt Bellorophontem adversus Chimeram monstrum euntem tulisse. Sic et 
Perseum dum ad Gorgones ivit.’ (De genealogia deorum gentilium libri (Bari, 1951), ii. 508.) 
‘Perseum equo Pegaso vectum fame cupidine tractum demonstrat. Alii tamen volunt eum 
ad transfretandum habuisse navim, cuius insigne vel nomen fuerit Pegasus.’ (Ibid., ii. 595.) 

? H. Carrington Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century (Baltimore, 1932), part ii, p. 680. A note calls attention to Ovid’s Amores (111. xii. 
24), which gives some classical justification for placing Perseus on Pegasus. 

3 T. W. Baldwin, ‘Perseus Purloins Pegasus’, P.Q., xx (July, 1941), 361—70. See also 
Henry Green, Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers (London, 1870), pp. 141-3, 299. 

* The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, ed. MacCracken, part ii (E.E.T.S., 0.8. 192, 1934) 
Pp. 541. Jonson’s friend John Selden quoted ‘our Dan Lidgat’ in Titles of Honor (1631, 
Pp. 450) and set in a marginal note ‘Ms. of the Horse, Sheep, and Goose’. If Selden knew 
the poem, Jonson might well have known it. 

5 The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye ... by William Caxton, ed. by H. Oscar Sommer 
(London, 1894), i. 196; ii. 754. 
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ne of | better; if so, he felt free to follow the art and letters of his own day when 
tory, | such a practice suited his poetic needs. 


>rror; GEORGE BURKE JOHNSTON 
e and 

n be- 

asus’ NOT BY PRIOR 

+ and 


Bel. | Two poems of the year 1706, described bibliographically below, have both 


Ages | been attributed to Matthew Prior, the one correctly so, the other incorrectly. 


r the 1706, Sat. 6 July. (Daily Courant No. 1319.) 
vid’s An / Ode / Humbly Inscrib’d to the / Queen. / On The / Late Glorious 


1S on Success / Of Her Majesty’s Arms. / [rule] / Written in Imitation of Spencer’s 
Stile. / [rule] / [4 lines Latin. Hor.] / [rule] / London: / Printed for Jacob 

1 the Tonson, within Grays-Inn Gate next / Grays-Inn Lane. 1706. 
He Folio. Sig.: A-E, in 2’s; F, 1 leaf. The title-leaf carries no signature-mark ; 
sion: it is F2, folded back. Pp: [1] [title]; [ii-iv] Preface; 1-18 [text of poem]. 
‘The The author’s name is not mentioned. The poem is, in imitation of the 


own, | Faerie Queene style, in thirty-five stanzas each of nine iambic pentameter 
from | lines and a tenth line of iambic hexameter. Thus was Spenser’s stanza 
€ an | ‘harmonized’. E. Young borrowed this stanza. (Concerning the Spenser 
and | Revival, cf. W. L. Phelps, Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, 


Bel- | iv. 47 ff.) 
s of Reprints: 
ably 1709. Prior’s Poems, 8vo. 


date 1718. Ditto. Fol. 
And subsequent editions. 


ra The 1709 and 1718 editions were carefully supervised by Prior himself. 
new 1706, Nov. 26. (Daily Courant No. 1441; Luttrell, gd.) 
+ Ben An / Epistle / From The / Elector of Bavaria / To The / French King: / After 
Sune The / Battel of Ramillies. / [4 lines Lat.—Ovid’s Metam. Lib. g.] / [rule] / 
ic et London: / Printed for Jacob Tonson, within Grays-Inn Gate next / Grays-Inn 
508.) Lane. 1706. 
aa Fol. Sig.: 2 leaves, no mark; A-F, in 2’s. Pp.: [i-ii], half-title, blank: [iii-iv] 
enth (title, blank) ; [v—viii] (prose Dedication: To The Right Honourable William 
. xii. Cowper, Esq; Lord Keeper Of The Great Seal of England); 1-16 (text of the 
Epistles, lines 1-304); 17-20 (text of To The Duke of Marlborough, lines 1-56). 
- Both the Dedication and the two poems are anonymous. 
34), Reprints: 1708 (?) in H. Hills’s Penny Library of Poems. 1758 in Dodsley’s 
631, Collection of Poems, v. 119-32, the two poems but not the dedication. In 
new subsequent editions of Dodsley’s Collection; 1907 in volume ii of Waller’s 
wer edition of Prior’s Writings. 


When Tonson and Hills published the Epistle in 1706 and 1708 (?) they 
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left the poem and the Lines to Marlborough anonymous. Half a century 
later Dodsley left them anonymous when he included them in the fifth 
volume (1758) of his Collection, and in the subsequent editions. A century 
and a half later still W. P. Courtney made a careful study of the many poems 
in Dodsley’s Collections, and printed his annotations in Notes and Queries 
(1906-9). When he came to the Epistle and To The Duke of Marlborough, 
(10 S., vili. 124.(1907)), he left the two poems still anonymous, and made no 
comment on them. 

But the poems had had some history in the interim. A copy of the Ton- 
son 1706 folio Epistle was sold at Hodgson’s Auction Room (in Chancery 
Lane, London) in May 1902, and bought by T. J. Wise for J. H. Wrenn, 
At that time Wise believed the Epistle was by Addison; he sent this copy to 
Riviere & Son to be bound and labelled on the spine as by Addison. 
Within the next few years he changed his mind and attributed the poem to 
Prior, as appears from a note by A. R. Waller. Waller printed the Epistle 
and To the Duke from the text in Dodsley’s Collection, in volume ii of his 
edition of Prior’s poems (1907), and added (p. 405) the note: 

P. 370. This Epistle was published separately in folio in 1706 under the follow- 
ing title. ... There is a copy in the collection of Mr. T. J. Wise, who has kindly 
allowed me to reproduce, as follows, the preliminary letter, and the poem that 
follows the Epistle in the folio. [Follow then the full title, the prose dedication 
to the Lord Keeper Cowper, and the poem To The Duke of Marlborough (p. 407).] 
The text printed is from ‘A Collection of Poems in Six Volumes. [Dodsley’s 
Collection] . . . mpcctvitt.’ This also seems to me to be Prior’s. Mr. Wise tells 
me that it was identified as Prior’s by Birkbeck Hill. 


On g July 1706 Prior sent a copy of his poem to Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
with an accompanying letter, in which, however, he does not mention the 
name of the poem. Sir Thomas endorsed the letter ‘Mr. Prior, sent with 
his poem on the victory of Ramillies’, without stating the name of the poem. 

A month later, 8 August 1706, Prior wrote again to Sir Thomas. There 
is no mention of the poem, but he used this Spenserian phrase: ‘. . . about 
a fortnight hense, therefore, all fourberie apart, I will certainly mount my 
terrestrial steed, and you shall see a gentle squire come pricking o’er the 
plain.’ 

The dates of the two letters show that they cannot refer to the Epistle 
(published 26 Nov. 1706). 

The Epistle was dedicated (by a lawyer?) to “The Right Honourable 
William Cowper, Esq.’ From April to 23 July 1706 Cowper and Lord 
Somers worked on the Treaty of Union (between England and Scotland). 
On g November Cowper was raised to the peerage. His first utterance in 
the Upper House (5 Dec. 1706) was a speech conveying the thanks of the 
House of Lords to the Duke of Marlborough for the victory of Ramillies. 
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The evidence so far adduced for Prior’s authorship of the Epistle is sub- 
jective, a kind of evidence beloved of T. J. Wise (a mesmerist among 
bibliographers and literary critics); and that against Prior’s authorship, 
inferential. What is needed is the name of a claimant of authorship. The 
name with a high degree of credibility to support it was supplied by Dr. 
R. W. Chapman in a note in this journal (i (1925), 92-93). After mention- 
ing Waller’s acceptance of Wise’s attribution of the Epistle to Prior, Dr. 
Chapman continued: 


I think it [Prior’s authorship] can be disproved on two grounds. 

(1) The opening sentences of the Dedicatory Epistle to the Lord Keeper . . . 
make it clear that the writer was a lawyer: ‘None of the Profession, over which 
your Lordship presides, ought to appear in Verse, without asking Pardon of 
Your Lordship for the Transgression.’ 

(2) I have recently examined a volume of folio poems . . . which . . . contains 
the armorial bookplate of a John Plumtre, mentioned by Nichols as . . .a member 
for Nottingham in several parliaments. It contains five and twenty poetical 
pamphlets. . . . On this piece he has written: ‘John Plumtre the Gift of y* 
Author,’ and ‘By Stephen Clay, Esq.’ [who] was called to the bar November 24, 
1708. 


Another poem, an Ode Gratulatoria, was dedicated to ‘Honoratissimo 
Illustrissimo Willelmo Domino Cowper, Baroni de Wingham’, four folio 
pages, in 1706, though it offers us no other help. 

But still another four-page folio does offer some testimony—An Epistle 
To Sir Richard Blackmore, Kt., On occasion of the Late Great Victory in 
Brabant: a couplet on p. 1— 


Oh, Blackmore why dost thou alone refuse 
To grace Ramillia with thy noble Muse, 


and two couplets on p. 2: 
Tate, as in Duty bound, has somewhat said ; 
But He his Office not his Muse obey’d. 
But Prior does in Spencers Style endite 
With the same spirit that the English Fight. 


Dr. Chapman makes, however, a difficulty for me. He writes of the 
Epistle as being ‘traditionally attributed to Prior’. How long must an 
attribution have lived to have become a ‘tradition’? I do not know of any 
attribution of the Epistle to Prior earlier than 1903-5. Is there an earlier one? 

R. H. GRIFFITH 
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A POSSIBLE ADDITION TO THE JOHNSON CANON 


Dr. JOHNSON wrote a number of articles and reviews for the Literary 
Magazine, or Universal Review in 1756 and 1757; one of these reviews has, 
I believe, been completely overlooked. Evidence for this attribution is 
entirely internal, except for the fact of Johnson’s active participation in the 
periodical and his supervision of it. The review, appearing in No. V for 
15 August to 15 September 1756, is of “Travels Through Germany, Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy and Lorrain by John George Keysler, 
F.R.S. Translated from the German, 4 Vols 4to. A. Linde’, and occupies 
pages 240~7. Two facts immediately offer themselves: Johnson was always 
fond of travel literature and he knew Keysler’s work, mentioning it in 1775 
(Life, ed. Hill-Powell, ii. 346). There are two other reviews by Johnson in 
this number of the Literary Magazine, the second parts of his accounts of 
Lucas’s Essays on Waters (pp. 225-9) and of Blackwell’s Memoirs of the 
Court of Augustus (pp. 239-40). What first caught my attention was the 
introductory remarks on the work: “This book contains an agreeable narra- 
tive of a journey through a very considerable part of Europe. The author 
appears a curious and intelligent man, one objection, perhaps in the opinion 
of most readers the only objection to his performance is, that he has visited 
only those countries which every man visits, and therefore has seen only 
what every man sees. His book is written in the form of letters, which 
allows him the liberty of minuteness and digression.’ Despite the flatness 
of everything before ‘one objection’, possible indication that Johnson re- 
worked someone’s draft, there is a decidedly Johnsonian turn of phrase in ‘he 
has visited only those countries which every man visits, and therefore has 
seen only what every man sees’ that also accords with what we know of his 
views on writers of travel books. The reviewer then extracts an account of 
Keysler’s life from his book—there is no need to underline Johnson’s love 
for the biographical part of literature—and states that ‘we shall select out 
of this volume some passages from among others equally worthy of notice’ 
(p. 242). The first extract concerns itself with hermits and hermitages. 
One remembers the hermit of Teneriffe, the hermit in Rasselas, and John- 
son’s remark, ‘I never read of a hermit, but in imagination I kiss his feet’ 
(Life, v.62 and n. 5). The reviewer remarks, ‘One cannot but reflect on the 
different motives of these two solitaries. To retire from the world to the 
service of God was rational in a man who thought innocence best secured, 
and God best served by retirement. But what can be thought of him who 
lived in a cavern to rob, and robbed to live in a cavern. Surely in every 
sense all wickedness is folly’ (p. 242). I find the whole of this observation 
particularly Johnsonian, and examination of the reviews not by Johnson 
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in the Literary Magazine for the period of his association with it reveals 
nothing quite so like his style and known views. 

The next extract is introduced by “The account of Patkul and Charles of 
Sweden will interest many of our readers’ (p. 242). I have found no refer- 
ence to John Reinhold Patkul in Johnson’s writings or conversation, but his 
preoccupation with Charles of Sweden was early and lasting. There 
follows a long account of the University of Tiibingen which is introduced 
thus: ‘It would probably promote the interest of learning to compare the 
laws and practices of different universities, and we shall therefore extract 
our author’s account of the students of Tubingen’ (p. 245). Johnson’s in- 
terest in foreign universities is the subject of one of the anecdotes of his 
Oxford days (Life, i. 73), and he never, of course, lost the opportunity of 
visiting universities whenever he could. The review ends with the quoted 
account of the University. It is significant that in his review of Thomas 
Birch’s History of the Royal Society in this same periodical (No. I, pp. 30- 
32) Johnson extracted for quotation two accounts out of hundreds. One 
was on the making of China ware, at which Johnson tried his hand. The 
other was an account of Greenland, a country in which he was much inter- 
ested. Very often the accounts that Johnson extracts for quotation in his 
reviews reflect his interests. Keysler’s Travels had been so well received in 
continental Europe and by English reviewers that I feel its success was a 
reason for Johnson’s reviewing it himself.’ 

I envisage at least one objection to this attribution. Johnson usually 
avoided the editorial we, and it will be noted that it appears in this review. 
The objection is best answered by reference to Johnson’s ‘Preliminary 
Address to the Publick’, No. I, pp. iii-iv, of the Literary Magazine, in 
which the editorial we is employed throughout, and to others of his reviews 
in this periodical. 

Possible confirmation of my attribution may reside in the chaotic mass of 
Burney manuscripts now in the Berg collection of the New York Public 
Library, for in a letter from Johnson to Dr. Burney, dated 8 March 1758, 
he states that he has been ‘a little engaged, from time to time, in the Literary 
Magazine, but not very lately. I have not the collection by me, and there- 
fore cannot draw out a catalogue of my own parts, but will do it, and send 
it’ (Life, i. 328). One hopes that Johnson kept his promise, and that the 


catalogue is extant. ARTHUR SHERBO 
See particularly A. D. Atkinson, ‘Dr. Johnson and Sweden’, English, viii (Spring 1951), 
184-8. 


2 See my article, “The Making of Ramblers 186 and 187’, P.M.L.A., lxvii (1952), 575-80. 

3 The Monthly Review, xiv, xv, xvi devoted more than forty pages, mostly given over to 
extracts, to the book. Goldsmith reviewed vols. iii and iv (Monthly Review, xvi. 585-91). 
The London Chronicle, i and ii, gave extracts in five issues; the London Magazine, xxv, gave 
extracts in three issues; and the Critical Review, i, ii, iii, iv, devoted approximately sixty 
Pages to it. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies 


Dear Sir, 

Mr. Donner is, of course, entitled to his own views about my book The 
English Utopia, and I would not think of taking up your space to controvert 
those views. I feel, however, that it is necessary to protest against his 
method of criticism by misquotation. 


His opening sentence in Volume V, Number 17 (p. 100), of your journal 
runs: 


Mr. Morton’s book is a frankly Marxist interpretation of ‘the development of 
the conception of historical materialism’ (whatever that may mean) in English 
Utopian writing (p. 75). 


No doubt the meaning is obscure in the context he gives it, but it is his 
context, not mine. The reader who will turn to page 75 will find that the 
phrase Mr. Donner quotes refers merely to Harrington, of whom I write 
that his clear enunciation of the truth that the character of a society will 
depend upon the distribution of property among the classes within it ‘gives 
him an important place in the development of the conception of historical 
materialism’. 

This is surely clear and specific enough to make Mr. Donner’s deduction 
and his sneer equally misplaced. 

His review continues: 


The ultimate appeal is to the oracles of Marx, Lenin, or Stalin, and what does 
not contribute to the ‘dialectics of the development of the working classes’ is 
irrelevant to this history. 


Unfortunately the phrase which he places within quotation marks appears 
nowhere in my book, and its only purpose is to impute to me a viewpoint 
which is neither stated nor implied in it, and which I do not in fact hold. 
I make it abundantly clear throughout that I attach a very much wider 
importance to our Utopian literature. 

Finally, Mr. Donner writes: 


If Blake’s Jerusalem did not materialize this was, Mr. Morton asserts regretfully, 
because in early nineteenth-century England the masses ‘did not yet constitute 
a working class in the modern sense of the term. So the regeneration of humanity 
could only be the work of the genius, the exceptional man imposing his will upon 
the herd’ (p. 129). 


If I had actually given such an explanation, or, indeed, any explanation, 
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for the non-materialism of Blake’s Jerusalem, I should certainly be open 
to criticism. However, the passage in question does not refer to Blake at 
all, but to Owen, Saint-Simon, and the other Utopian socialists, of whom 
| write: 

The strength of all these lay in their criticism of society, their dawning sense of 
the fact that the masses were exploited. Their weakness came from the fact that 
these masses, even in England, did not yet constitute a working class . . . 


Such distortions of an author’s meaning by misquotation seem to me to 
fall far short of the standards of scholarship and impartial criticism which 
one has a right to expect from such a publication as the Review of English 
Studies. If I may borrow a phrase from Mr. Donner, I would suggest that, 
by his descent to such methods three times in one short review, he most 
decidedly ‘betrays the weakness of his position’. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. L. Morton 
[Professor Donner writes: 


I am sorry if I have given some of Mr. Morton’s striking utterances a 
wider application than he intended. They seemed to me representative of 
his outlook; neither has he safeguarded his position sufficiently against 
such interpretations. I learn with relief that I have misunderstood him. 
If I have placed a phrase which is not his between inverted commas I 
humbly apologize. ] 
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Some Old English Sound Changes. An Analysis in the Light of Modern 
Phonetics. By L. F. BrosNaHAN. Cambridge: Heffer, 1953. Pp. xii+141. 
ros. 6d. net. 


Mr. Brosnahan’s book is at once important and disappointing. His starting- 
point is a dual perception: first, that the major OE. sound-changes need review- 
ing in the light of a remark by Brondal, ‘Le moment semble donc étre venu 
d’entreprendre des recherches qui réunissent plusieurs changements phonétiques 
dans une tendance’; secondly, that students of OE. phonological development 
have neglected the technique offered them by acoustic phonetics, which should 
in general be of use to them and might more particularly be the means of reveal- 
ing a general tendency underlying apparently diverse sound-changes. Accord- 
ingly, he applies this technique to four groups of changes—the development of 
the WG. diphthongs into OE., i-mutation, breaking and back-mutation—and is 
able to trace similar patterns in the movement up or down the frequency scale of 
the two formants of the successive vocalic elements in each case (§ 96). Since 
this patterning can hardly be fortuitous or self-explanatory, he looks for its cause 
in the relevant articulatory developments and finds in them a clear ‘tendency to 
favour elevation of the front of the tongue in the first segment of the vocalic 
structure of the word, and to disfavour elevation both of the front and of the rear 
of the tongue in the succeeding segment of that vocalic structure’ (§ 110). Ina 
language characterized by root-stress and falling diphthongs this tendency looks 
like a result of accentuation, and in this connexion Mr. Brosnahan points out 
both that to produce vowels of the same pitch and intensity the nervous energy 
required is most for i, u, less for e, 0, and least for a (§ 151), and also that in such 
a language ‘the amount of nervous energy allotted to the production of the sounds 
of the first syllable is greater than that allotted to those of any succeeding syllables’ 
(§ 152). 

These results are not as ‘successful’ as Mr. Brosnahan had hoped, ‘largely’, he 
thinks, ‘because of the subordinate position of the sound complex in the hierarchy 
of the layers of speech’ (§ 2). At least one other reason can be suggested. The 
only material to which the methods of acoustic phonetics can be applied is 
sounds, and their value in this case depends on the certainty with which the pro- 
nunciation of OE. can be reconstructed. Of pure vowels it is largely true that ‘the 
assumption of specific qualities for most of the OE. vowel sounds . . . is not so 
drastic as may appear at first sight’ (§ 2); but all the sound-changes studied in this 
work involve sounds represented by digraphs whose phonetic value is by no 
means certain. The traditional interpretation of digraphs representing sounds 
corresponding to WG. simple vowels involves the postulate that OE. differed 
structurally from any language known today in having two series of diphthongs 
essentially differentiated by length. It will not do to say: ‘A recent attempt to 
contest this (M. Daunt, 1939, 109-11) has not met with much support (Wrenn, 
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1943, 31-2)’ (§ 78). In point of fact the statement is wrong, since conclusions 
similar to Miss Daunt’s have been reached independently by Professor Mossé,' 
and in point of method it involves an abdication from scholarly judgement by the 
substitution of an assessment of the temper of opinion for argument based on 
evidence.” 

In several respects Mr. Brosnahan glosses over inconsistencies of OE. spelling 
which point to an element of orthographic convention disconcerting to any 
student whose work depends on the assumption of a fixed and determinable 
relationship between figura and potestas in the writing of the language. For 
instance, neither term of the statement ‘in Kentish, where é0> io, a similar change 
overtakes eo’ (§ 75) is proved unless we can assume that the commonest spellings 
are necessarily phonetic. In original Kentish documents the same word often has 
different spellings under similar conditions of sentence-stress and from the hand 
of the same scribe. We know, therefore, that OKt. orthography was not ex- 
clusively phonetic; we cannot certainly assess the element of convention in it and 
are merely guessing if we attribute phonetic validity to the commonest spellings 
in an orthography not consistently phonetic in principle. Mr. Brosnahan claims 
that ‘we are forced to make the assumption that the spellings are approximately 
phonetical’ (§ 67). The compulsion derives exclusively from what is being done 
with the material, and is, if anything, at variance with the nature of the material, 
so no one is likely to get very positive results from submitting to it. A further 
deficiency in the notation of OE. is the absence of any indication of pitch; intona- 
tion-patterns are as likely as stress-patterns to be relevant to the isolation of a 
common tendency underlying the OE. sound-changes. 

Mr. Brosnahan disclaims concern with dialectal peculiarities (§ 1). A finer 
distinction is needed here. Peculiarities developing after the completion of the 
four major sound-changes should not concern him, but the consideration of 
differences in the realization of the sound-changes throughout the country is 
essential to his purpose. The predominance of Alfredian and later WS. is purely 
literary and has no significance for the historian of sound-change. Even the con- 
ception of a standard early WS. is highly artificial,* and there is no justification for 
the implicit equation WS. = OE. It is, for instance, in every way misleading to 
speak of ‘the diphthong represented by OE. ie’ (§ 90). The spelling te (save in 
originally disyllabic forms such as hie) is virtually confined to our few manu- 

1 F, Mossé, Manuel de l’anglais du Moyen Age, 1 Vieil Anglais (Paris, 1945), i, § 12. 
This work is a surprising omission from Mr. Brosnahan’s List of References. The con- 
tinued discussion of the OE. digraphs by M. L. Samuels and Miss Daunt in the Trans. 
Phil. Soc. 1952, 15-54, and by Sherman M. Kuhn and Randolph Quirk in Language, 
xxix (1953), 143-56, will have been too late for inclusion. 

2 Cf. the cavalier dismissal in § 18: “The theories of Liddell (The Elements of Sound, 
96-103) have found, so far as we know, no support.’ If it is worth mentioning them, it is 
worth explaining why they do not command support. 

3 The remark is applied to spellings for WG. au, but is preceded by ‘as always’; it is 
even more surprising to be told in § 62 that ‘In the absence of further criteria we are 
usually forced to take the spelling [of the vowels of unaccented syllables in OE.] at their 
face value’. 

* Cf. C. L. Wrenn, ‘‘‘Standard”’ Old English’, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1933, 65-88—another 
odd omission from the List of References. 
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scripts of early WS.; even there it is not consistent and probably represents a 
simple vowel (cf. Wrenn, op. cit., p. 80). 

Not many studies of OE. have to refer so often as Mr. Brosnahan’s to questions 
about the language still unanswered or even unasked, and this may well be the 
most valuable quality of the book. It points to what needs doing and suggests 
some tools for the job. In the present instance they have been used to build ona 
foundation less secure than they deserve, but the demonstration challenges 
students of OE.—and especially of pronunciation—to extend the basis of rock 
within their site. 


BarBaRA M. H. Carr 


The Seven Deadly Sins. By Morton W. BLoomrieLp. Pp. xiv-+482. Michi- 
gan: State College Press, 1952. $7.50. 


The Seven Cardinal Sins form one of the most familiar traditional concepts in 
the thought and art of the Middle Ages and have been the subject of many 
critical studies. This book is notable among them for its wide scope and the full- 
ness of its documentation. Professor Bloomfield is concerned to establish the 
syncretic nature of the concept, thus suggesting its richness of implication and 
accounting for its grip on the medieval imagination. He explores the various 
aspects of Hellenistic culture that are likely to have contributed to the evolution 
of the Sins: demonology, astral science, totemism, Alexandrian number specula- 
tion, allegory, the Zoroastrian battle-theme, and, above all, the Gnostic Soul 
Drama. He demonstrates the absorption of the originally objective figures of evil 
into Christian theology and their identification with fundamentals of human 
nature. The symbol is seized upon as enabling clarification of man’s moral 
nature and is frequently associated in scholastic texts with the traditional Platonic 
and Aristotelian analysis of the soul into rational, concupiscent, and irascible 
faculties. The psychomachia convention is shown to have contributed a dramatic 
quality to the presentation of the Sins, preparing the way for the popular allegory 
of the attack on the castle of man. The final developments of the theme are 
examined most closely in the specific context of English literature and as they 
reflect changes in the constitution and ideals of society, the rise of the commercial 
middle class and the attendant growth of social satire, the rise of vernacular 
preaching, stimulated by Pecham’s Constitutions and a new estimate of the impor- 
tance of confession, and adopting the exemplum as its favourite stylistic feature. 
In the fifteenth-century literature of religious instruction, the concept of the 
Seven Sins can be seen breaking down, being superseded by the Ten Command- 
ments, when a basic criterion of morality is required. The history is concluded 
with Spenser, in whose treatment of the ancient theme Mr. Bloomfield finds the 
inwardness of the medieval tradition largely forgotten. 

Part of this account was previously published by the author in an article for 
the Harvard Theological Review, in 1941. The whole book follows the general 
line of Marie Gothein’s article, ‘Die Todsiinden’, Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft, x (1907), but explores more thoroughly the complexity of the evolution 
from the Soul Drama to the brink of the Renaissance, and aims at much greater 
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comprehensiveness in its review of Old and Middle English treatments of the 
theme. In addition, there are three Appendixes: on the association of animals 
with sins, Old English terms for the Sins, and a catalogue of relevant Latin 
manuals connected with England. Mr. Bloomfield has deliberately excluded 
medieval drama from his concern and has chosen to confine himself to a ‘cul- 
tural-historical’ approach to his subject. Even so, the work that has resulted is 
encyclopaedic in nature—the forty-nine page bibliography gives some idea of its 
range—and has some of the disadvantages of the form. It is too closely packed 
with information to make easy reading, and the scant room left for exploring the 
significance of the facts, or for demonstrative arguments, compels us to find the 
main interest of the book between the lines. In implications the volume is rich 
and, especially in Part I, it conveys forcibly the author’s recognition of the per- 
manent values concealed in medieval thought. 

The body of the text is in two sections, the first dealing with the pre-history of 
the Sins and their progress through early patristic and medieval Latin literature, 
the second part concerned mainly with Old and Middle English writings, but 
also glancing at some continental uses of the theme. The whole presents a study 
of the way in which a symbol persists in significant use through many centuries, 
by virtue of a continuous tacit process of reinterpretation. Superficially, the 
Sins may look much the same embodiments of evil at the end of the process as 
at the beginning; in fact, their nature is radically changed: from objective male- 
volent powers they are transformed to objective, but fictitious, characters, a 
dreaded reality turned to a decorative motif, a formal element in artistic tradition. 

Mr. Bloomfield does not plainly answer the question of how the symbol be- 
comes finally exhausted and its susceptibility of reinterpretation declines. 
Interestingly enough, the serious significance of the Sins appears to have faded as 
their personification and dramatic projection in literature and art became more 
complete and vital. The crowning examples of the representation of the Sins in 
English literature show a tendency to lose symbolism in realism, in the creation 
of type characters. Leaving aside the influence of dramatic performance, the 
explanation of the change is partly to be found in the account given of the later 
medieval employment of the Sins for purposes of social satire: identified with 
outward, separate and separable aspects and categories of society, the essential 
unity and interdependence of the Seven become obscured. More fundamentally, 
the decline in significance may be traced to the general breakdown of the medieval 
analogical view of the world. It is the appropriateness of seven Sins, the unity of 
the concept, that is most difficult for the modern mind to grasp; for the corre- 
spondences modern science reveals are not those recognized by medieval number 
theory. The plan of his book testifies to Mr. Bloomfield’s realization of the in- 
clusive completeness of the full symbol as its hall-mark in the Middle Ages; he 
has refused to consider the individual Sins one by one. The reassociation of Sins 
with planets, at the close of the period, is significant—though this comment is not 
made—as a belated attempt to save the concept of Seven by yoking it once more 
to a scientific scheme of the universe. 

It is in the development of the individual Sins, however, and the shifts of 
relative emphasis that they undergo, that the complexity of cultural change is 
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most adequately reflected. Not all of them reward examination equally, of course, 
It is the most subtly conceived that pass through most vicissitudes, and the 
coarsening, or weakening, of their force seems to have kept pace with, and in some 
ways encouraged, the decay of the power of the Cardinal Sins as a whole over 
men’s minds. The early relation of acedia to tristitia, to the midday demon, its 
classification among spiritual sins, the interpretation of it as taedium cordis, as 
involving that despair of salvation denoted by the English ‘wanhope’, or even 
as neglect of religious observances, seem to have been of small particular relevance 
to fifteenth-century society : to the new bourgeois it struck home most forcefully as 
laziness, which religious commentators such as Pecock were reluctant to accord 
the status of a sin; and from several of the late sin-lists quoted it has been silently 
dropped. Yet acedia could not be defined exclusively in terms of its medieval 
context; it has survived the Middle Ages to be rediscovered by the twentieth 
century. The decay of such a concept cannot be explained wholly as a result of 
external social change; it implies the failure of any individual mind to make, or to 
popularize, a new interpretation. The literary use of the Sins can be creative; it 
makes history, as well as passively reflecting it. 

A sense of the place of the interaction of art and life in the history of a culture, 
seems implied in the plan of Part II, where a form of literary history is combined 
with study of the later evolution of the concept, so as to give the writings greater 
value in the scheme than they have previously had. Unfortunately, the literary 
context is rarely given close attention, and the aesthetic judgements passed are of 
an elementary nature. The examination and summaries of the literary accounts 
of the Sins fail to reveal quality, even the differences of quality between the Sins 
in Dante, in Langland, in Gower. Instead, a variety of problems connected with 
the texts is considered : a reading in the Caligula MS. of The Owl and the Night- 
ingale, for instance, the date of the Ancrene Riwle, or the sources of the Parson's 
Tale. The inclusion of a medley of such discussions, not among the 135 pages 
of Notes, but in the body of the text, makes it hard to discern any consistent 
direction in this part of the study and to sort out the scattered hints for the later 
history of the Sins. The unsatisfactoriness of the chronological arrangement 
adopted for the whole book, but only very generally applied in Part I, also becomes 
evident here, where the process of taking in turn all the known relevant works in 
Old and Middle English virtually prevents any concentration of argument 
and may even mislead: Dante, included at the beginning of Chapter VI, is not 
revealed as having any direct connexion with the fourteenth-century English 
writings that occupy the rest of the chapter; the order in which the Sins are listed, 
whether approximating to the Cassianic, Gregorian, or Ostiensic convention, 
assumes a false degree of importance, as it comes in for more frequent remark 
than any other feature; the abrupt transitions (e.g. pp. 160, 222) are a little irritat- 
ing to the reader. Changes happen irregularly, significant occurrences of any 
symbol are interspersed with insignificant; chronology is transformed into mean- 
ingful history only when we perceive in it values, a general drift, that cut across 
the chronological pattern. The accumulation of detail in Part II, however, 
usually affords more information than enlightenment. 

From any work on such a scale there must be many omissions. There are 
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whole aspects of cultural history for which Mr. Bloomfield has little room, 
Chaucer’s lines on Troilus in love are quoted (p. 193): 


That Pride, Envye, and Ire, and Avarice 
He gan to fle, and everich other vice, 


but no comment is made on the oblique relation between the doctrine of the 
Cardinal Sins and the courtly ideal, or on the significance of the transformation 
of Sloth into Idleness, in the context of love-allegory. The absence of any 
reference to Cynewulf obscures the history of theological allegory and the pre- 
history of the Sins, in Old English. Sawles Warde is mentioned (p. 117) as laying 
the basis in English for later uses of the theme of the castle of man attacked by 
the devil, whereas the image is in fact outlined quite distinctly in Cynewulf’s 
juliana, \l. 398-410. Jt is less important, but more surprising, that no allusion is 
made to the well-known exemplum of the ‘weamod’ Pelican as a type of Jra, 
among the list of beasts linked with Sins, in the Ancrene Riwle, that is given on 
p. 149 and in Appendix I. (Z£lfric and Wulfstan refer to the Sin as ‘weamodnyss’.) 
It might have been profitable, in the discussion of the Cloud of Unknowing, to 
consider the possible influence of such accounts as that of the ‘propre condicion 
of an ypocrite’, in the fifty-third chapter, on the growth of realism and the descrip- 
tion of symbolic externals, in later presentations of the Sins. 

Great care for accuracy has gone to the making of this book. The Preface calls 
ita prolegomenon only, but it is a storehouse of information and suggestion for 
later scholars in the field, who will find the Indexes useful and reliable. The 
author has been ill served by his printer in that some copies of the volume have 
been marred by faulty imposition, between pp. 387 and 402. A few misprints 
may be noted: ‘infinitunde’ (p. 100), ‘strickly’ (p. 128), ‘posible’ (p. 355), 
‘Halverson’ (for ‘Halvorson’, p. 384), ‘weamodynss’ (p. 385). 

Marcery M. Morcan 


Renaissance Dictionaries English-Latin and Latin-English. By De Witt 
T. Starnes. Austin: University of Texas Press; Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson, 
1954. $6.00; 355. net. 

Study of this subject is not unlike the study of the text of an ancient author. It 
draws on the riches of many libraries (Dr. Starnes mentions eight in which he 
has laboured), and it consists largely in determining whether A conveyed his 
phrases and definitions and translations directly from C or from B, who had had 
them from C. Indeed the greater part of these 427 pages is filled with parallel 
columns showing the process of conveyance. 

The author’s main limits are 1500 and 1660; but he deals also, though more 
cursorily, with the medieval adumbrations, from the Promptorium Parvulorum 
(c. 1440), and with the post-restoration refinements and expansion culminating 
in Ainsworth’s Thesaurus of 1736, which held the field well into the nineteenth 
century. 

The history of this branch of lexicography, in so far as it is not a history of 
plagiarism, is mainly of interest as tracing the gradual reformation of the vocabu- 
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lary from a medieval medley to a purely classical Latin, that of Terence and 
Cicero, Virgil and Horace. Dr. Starnes’s work has been infinitely painstaking, 
and as far as I can tell it is accurate and judicious. He calls attention to the 
importance of his dictionaries for the history of our own language. They were 
well known to the editors of O.E.D.; perhaps all these lexicographers appear in its 
bibliography. Some readers will be disappointed to find little reference to 
English lexicography as such." Bailey is not mentioned, and the only significant 
reference to Johnson is to his adoption of Ainsworth’s method: ‘the divided and 
numbered definition and the illustration of meaning and usage keyed to the 
definition and supported by exact reference to authorities’ (though Johnson’s 
references are not in fact exact). 

Dr. Starnes refers (p. 105) to an article by his colleague Professor Sledd, who 
claims to have found in the Elyot-Cooper dictionaries ‘fifty examples antedating 
instances cited in the N.E.D.’ 

Some of the compilers, drawing freely on Stephanus and other continental 
scholars, even ventured on a little Greek; and Dr. Starnes several times writes 
of their using Suidas. He does not tell us if a Latin Suidas was available; and his 
own Greek is perhaps not equal to his Latin; on p. 103 a list of ‘Greek words 
retained’ by Cooper from Stephanus includes abbreviatura, gelatina, and novun- 
cium. 


R. W. CHAPMAN 


Titus Andronicus. Edited by J. C. Maxweii. Pp. xlvi+130. (The Arden 
Shakespeare [new and revised edition]. General Editor: Una ELiis-FEeRmor.) 
London: Methuen, 1953. 18s. net. 

The Introduction to the New Arden Titus Andronicus (1. Text, 2. Date and 
Authorship, 3. Source, 4. The Play) is informed and businesslike. The section on 
Date and Authorship, in particular, faces facts squarely and gives a level-headed 
survey of a terrain that bristles with difficulties. What will probably interest 
readers especially is Mr. Maxwell’s summary of R. M. Sargent’s account (the 
first we have had) of the Folger Library’s unique copy of an eighteenth-century 
chapbook, which preserves what would appear to be substantially the source of the 
play. In general, though Mr. Maxwell is not easy in mind about dating the play 
as late as 1594, he is prepared to accept the external evidence for Shakespeare’s 
authorship and finds the play, in any case, ‘through and through Shakespearian 
in its planning’. In the last section of his Introduction, however, respect for 
planning leads to overstatement and Price’s comparison between Titus and Othello 
(of which he approves) seems to me much like Fluellen’s comparison between 
Macedon and Monmouth. To find more promise in Titus than in Romeo and 
Juliet (as Mr. Maxwell does) seems to me a strange aberration. The attribution 


* But this, I find, is discussed in the author’s earlier book (with Gertrude E. Noyes), 
The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson (Chapel Hill, 1946), which unhappily 
stops just short of Johnson. Johnson’s library in Bolt Court, which may have retained 
some of the books that were in Gough Square, included many dictionaries of many 
languages, from a Hesychius of 1514 to Postlethwayte 1751. His use of Latin dictionaries 
in his own would make an interesting study. 
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of Titus to Shakespeare (especially its savage disposal of Aaron and Tamora’s 
body at the end) is justifiable only on the grounds that he was exploiting a popular 
genre with his finger on the pulse of fashion instead of poetry and characterization. 
In this respect, what Titus looks forward to is Hoffman rather than Hamlet. 

The text is conservative in substantive readings and well annotated, but a few 
observations in the explanatory notes, as well as the emendations Mr. Maxwell 
has made and has not made, suggest a lack of realistic editorial policy. Since we 
have only one example of Qr, it may be, of course, that Q2 was printed from an 
example of Q1 with proof-corrected formes not preserved in the sole survivor of 
Danter’s edition. But the suggestion that Q2’s ‘Tut,’ for ‘But’ (Qr) at v. i. 141 
was a reading of this kind calls for fuller discussion since ‘But’ appears both as the 
catchword at the foot of 12" and at the head of 12”. Similarly, though doubts are 
cast on the unsatisfactory ‘painted’ at 11. iii. 126 (which might, for instance, have 
been a misreading of ‘pauled’ = ‘palled’), to cite Robertson’s emendation ‘fals’d’, 
or to suggest alternatively padding out the line by inserting ‘she’, fails to grapple 
with the difficulty that ‘painted’ = ‘specious’ is not only poor metre but poor 
sense. And why, for instance, refuse to alter ‘your womb’ to ‘that womb’ at Iv. 
ii. 124? The alteration would be in accordance with the textual evidence and it is 
a bad reading, since sense and style require a parallel to ‘that self blood’ in the 
previous line ; and what is the advantage in suggesting that ‘the’ would be a better 
emendation than ‘that’? In general, though Mr. Maxwell has given a lot of 
thought to punctuation and speech attributions, his text suggests tinkering in- 
stead of coherent editorial principles. 

Too many errors have been left in the text and it would have been as well to cite 
all Q1’s slips, however trivial. Since the compositor set, for instance, ‘obsure’ for 
‘obscure’ at II. iii. 77 (disregarded in the collation notes), it seems unnecessary to 
look at Wyld for an explanation of the missing ‘t’ in ‘experimens’ at II. iii. 69. The 
oddest error in the text (which cannot be the editor’s) is the appearance of IV. iii. 
78 after Iv. iii. 75, presumably due to shifting the line of type from the head of 
p. 94 and inserting it above the stage direction at the foot of p. 93 instead of above 
the collation notes. The proof-reader should have seen that it made nonsense of 
the matter. 

There is a general question of policy about which I am uneasy—that of pre- 
serving in the New Arden edition ‘all older forms that are more than variant 
spellings’. It will end in chaos—texts which are neither old nor modern but an 
arbitrary mixture. If, for instance, we have ‘banket’ for ‘banquet’, why not ‘cote’ 
for ‘quote’? Since ‘vild(e)’ for ‘vile’ is acceptable, why not ‘abhominable’? If we 
have ‘president’ for ‘precedent’ (which incidentally does occur in M. of V., Qi 
and Winter’s Tale), must we not, with better reason, throw overboard our useful 
distinction between ‘humane’ and ‘human’, ‘complement’ and ‘compliment’, 
‘talent’ and ‘talon’, ‘dolphin’ and ‘Dauphin’, ‘moth’ and ‘mote’? In all these cases, 
the earlier form is the usual one in the early texts. Is there any better reason for 
preserving ‘murther’ and ‘murder’ variations than ‘show’ and ‘shew’? If we omit 
the medial ‘t’ in ‘gallanst’, on the grounds that it was not pronounced, must we 
not, for the same reason, accept ‘clime’ for ‘climb’? The proper place for what is 
obsolete in language is an old spelling text. The purnose of a modernized 

6 
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edition is to modernize and not to select for preservation such oddities as strike 
an editor’s fancy. From a linguistic point of view, random selection is mere 
dabbling ; and from a bibliographical point of view, the evidence is as yet insuffi- 
cient for anyone to judge whether the prevalence of, say, ‘murther’ or ‘vilde’ ina 
given text was due to the compositor or his copy. 

ALICE WALKER 


Flaming Minister: a Study of Othello. By G. R. Ettiotr. Pp. xxxvi+245. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press; London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. 345. net. 

Professor Elliott’s book follows an earlier work of the same kind, about 
Hamlet, called Scourge and Minister, and the two books together are said by the 
blurb to provide a ‘new focus’ for these plays. In his Introduction Mr. Elliott 
states that this new focus is designed to replace the views of nineteenth-century 
‘humanitarians’, who refused to face up to the reality of Evil in the tragedies, 
The author seeks to base his new interpretation on a belief that Shakespearian 
tragedy is essentially a tragedy of pride, and Othello, being ‘Shakespeare’s 
greatest achievement in tragidramatic form .. . is his main drama of pride’ 
(p. xxv). 

The reader might at this point expect a reinterpretation in terms of Aristotelian 
UBpis ; what is provided is something much less subtle and much more doctrinaire. 
It may be true that pride is, theologically considered, the first of sins, ‘the essence 
of all spiritual evil’, but it does not follow that it is convenient, or even possible, 
to represent all the complex manifestations of sin in a Shakespearian tragedy 
under the one name of ‘pride’—and this is what Mr. Elliott tries to do. 

His key statement is: “The chief cause of Othello’s downfall is not his jealousy 
but the fact that he conceals it from all concerned—except his evil other self, 
Iago—by reason of his pride’ (p. xxvii). He argues that Othello loves Desde- 
mona as a ‘type’ or ‘superficies’ without understanding her: ‘if she had refused 
him he would have continued to be happy in his other love, his military pro- 
fession’ (p. 29); his love is not great enough to break down his pride. His pride 
keeps him from questioning Cassio before he dismisses him, and it is pride that 
keeps Cassio from confessing his drunkenness—Mr. Elliott has the curious 
notion that it is Cassio’s silence in 11. iii that incenses Othello against him. Even 
Desdemona is flawed by pride: ‘. . . the defect in her great love: her conviction, 
not free from pride, that she and she alone knows all the “‘quality” of the man 
she has chosen for husband’ (p. 184). 

Mr. Elliott certainly makes it clear that pride has a part in the nature of almost 
every character in Othello, but his long and painstaking analysis of the text does 
not provide what would be required to make this more than an obvious state- 
ment—a proof that pride is the most important motive in each case. Indeed, his 
praise of Bianca because she is jealous with ‘perfectly simple directness’ provides 
a grotesque example of the distortion that results: “This prostitute is blessed, so 
we must feel, in having no reputation to sustain, and very little pride—unlike the 
great Othello!’ (p. 170 f.). 
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Mr. Elliott’s methods in his analysis of the play do not, in fact, sustain any 
belief that his reading of the play is other than doctrinaire. Many relevant 
factors, e.g. Shakespeare’s treatment of his source, or the bearing of the military 
code of conduct, are never mentioned at all, and what is produced as evidence is 
often doubtful or wrong. Thus 11. i. 209 f. (Globe lineation) ‘. . . and I dote / 
In mine own comforts’ is taken to indicate selfishness (p. 66). The Clown’s 
appearance in 111. iis taken as indicating Othello’s deliberate refusal to talk with 
Cassio. The handkerchief is said to signify to us that ‘his [sc. Othello’s] love. . . 
was always tenuous in itself while colorful and charming in its pattern’ (p. 152). 
Even a simple statement like “The jewels . . . would half have corrupted a 
Votarist’ (1v. ii. 188-go) is misunderstood; Mr. Elliott writes of this: ‘ “half”, 
not wholly, because Roderigo has a certain respect for women religiously vowed 
to chastity’ (p. 199), failing to see that ‘half’ does not go with ‘corrupted’ but with 
‘jewels’. On this misinterpretation he then bases a statement that Roderigo sees 
in Desdemona ‘something . . . akin to the spirit of ‘‘a Votarist” ’, verbal mis- 
understandings leading directly to distortion of character. Such misinterpre- 
tations and strained interpretations abound throughout the book and, if space 
sufficed, could be illustrated through many pages. 

The incorporation in Mr. Elliott’s paraphrase not only of as many as possible 
of the text words, but of sentences describing the feelings of the characters (e.g. 
‘Her beautiful and growingly strong mien of simple innocence appals him 
deeply’) and indicating stage-actions (e.g. ‘he had actually ventured to touch it, 
with a reverent finger tip’) and even giving reasons why characters do not speak 
otherwise, makes it very liable to be tendentious. It is simply not fair to tell us 
(commenting on III. iii. 42): ‘Normally she would have enquired “What is the 
matter ?’’ ’ and then to base an argument on the fact that she does not. 

Probably associated with these defects, and perhaps lying behind them, is the 
grave insensitivity to verse which Mr. Elliott shows throughout. He takes 
Othello’s speech disclaiming sexual appetite to be ‘entirely coarse’ and the 
passage about the ‘light-winged toys / Of feathered Cupid’ to be ‘jocose bombast’, 
The description of the storm in 1. i calls up the phrase, “This storm’s air of 
naughty buffoonery’; the Pontic sea passage is said to be ‘too adjectival to be 
noble’. 

Finally, it must be said that the prose-style of this book is objectionably over- 
wrought. It seeks to give the effect of Othello in other words, but this leads only 
to passages like the following: ‘For us that galvanic cry, echoing his entranced 
ejaculations at the first, condenses all the inhuman, toxic grotesqueness of this 


amazing scene’ (p. 179). G. K. Hunter 


The Thespian Mirror. Shakespeare in the Eighteenth-Century Novel. 
By Ropert Gate Noyes. Pp. v-+200. Providence, Rhode Island: Kingsport 
Press, 1953. $5.50. 

Dr. Noyes’s subject is not a very important one, as he well knows, but the 
temper in which he deals with it is admirable. He has searched some seven or 
eight hundred novels, written between 1740 and 1780, for allusions to Shake- 
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speare, and in that very miscellaneous department of literature he has found 
parallels to all the developments in formal criticism during the period, intro- 
duced in a casual way into dialogue, letter, and meditation. He has provided 
supplementary evidence for the spread and temperature of Shakespeare idolatry 
in the second half of the century, and he has found some interesting anticipations 
of the impressionism of the romantic critics. This is not, indeed, very sur- 
prising, as impressionism and character-analysis are the forms which unpro- 
fessional criticism always takes in England. As citation after citation emphasizes 
the commonplaces of the contemporary appreciation of Shakespeare, we realize 
more deeply how acceptable a subject of general conversation the poet was; for 
these are not the conversations of scholars, critics, and poets in their clubs and 
studies but of young ladies at their tea-tables and lovers during courtship. 

Dr. Noyes divides his material according to the dramatic types of Shakespeare’s 
work, and a glance will show us the preponderance of the tragedies in eighteenth- 
century interest: he takes each play in turn, sketches its theatrical history, and 
then shows its reflection in fiction with long and lively quotations. Here is 
Thomas Amory, defending Titania’s instructions to her fairies against the 
strictures of Rymer; here is a judicious criticism of Garrick in the last act of 
Romeo and Fuliet, and a eulogy by Shebbeare of his princely anger in King Lear; 
here is Shebbeare’s long analysis of Othello’s jealousy, tucked into his Letters on 
the English Nation, and here is the hero of Female Friendship beginning his 
theatrical career by enacting Iachimo with a company of strollers in a barn. It 
will be apparent how much the practice of the stage dominates this informal 
criticism. Shebbeare’s criticism is unusual in not being directly inspired by a 
performance of Othello, whilst Garrick, the ‘practical commentator’, as he is 
called in The Correspondents, is seen as a full partner in Shakespeare’s fame. 
There are entertaining pictures of the performances of strolling players—one 
notes in The Adventures of Jack Wander a useful stage hand who, ‘being an excel- 
lent poacher, often treats us to game’—and some allusions to amateur pro- 
ductions. 

Dr. Noyes’s study, then, not only displays the extent to which a subject of 
popular interest was reflected in popular reading, but serves as an anthology of 
pages from novels that it is now far from easy to sample. He has kept his head 
and his sense of proportion, provided all necessary references and scholarly 
comment, and enjoyed himself with a zest that is the proper accompaniment of 
research into obsolete books and one of its best justifications. We do not suspect 
his standards, and so can approve the politeness with which he treats his authors, 
and, while freely admitting that much of the writing he has disinterred is lively 
and good, pass his enthusiastic ‘excellent’ and ‘absorbing’ as the amiable partisan- 
ship of a specialist, without which scholars could hardly do their work. 

The Kingsport Press has made of this cheerful treatise an elegant volume, 
adorned with ten illustrations from engravings and mezzotints in the Harvard 
Theatre Collection. 


J. M. S. Tompkins 
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The Painfull Aduentures of Pericles Prince of Tyre. By Gzorce WILKINS. 
Edited by KENNETH Murr. Pp. xv-+120 (Liverpool Reprints 8). Liverpool 
University Press, 1953. 6s. net. 

George Wilkins’s novel is a useful addition to the University of Liverpool’s 
series of reprints. Only two copies of the original edition of 1608 are known to 
survive and Mommsen’s excellent reprint of 1857 is hard to come by. The novel 
has no literary value: it is a careless and shoddy catchpenny; but no one can 
begin to unravel the mysteries of Shakespeare’s (?) Pericles without careful study 
of Wilkins’s work. The reprint is edited by Professor Kenneth Muir, with some 
assistance from Mr. V. S. Prooth. Professor Muir’s article in English Studies 
in 1949 raised the discussion of Wilkins above the silliness which had too often 
marked it before; his present introduction puts forward views similar to those in 
his article. 

The novel is ostensibly a ‘true History of the Play of Pericles’; the title-page’s 
claim is supported at the end of the Argument. But though the novel often runs 
parallel with the text of the play which has come down to us, there are many 
places where Wilkins diverges from the play’s action (apart from the liberal thefts 
from Twine’s version of the story). The real problem is to explain the diver- 
gencies. There are only two solutions worth serious consideration. I think 
Professor Muir has chosen the harder: he argues that Wilkins is following a 
version of the play staged before Shakespeare had taken it in hand to revise it. 
His chief evidence is that fossils of blank verse in the novel, particularly in the 
brothel scenes in which novel and play are not very close together, represent a 
‘more primitive’ type of verse than Shakespeare’s, and resemble the wooden 
verse of the early scenes. The alternative solution is that the divergencies are 
mostly Wilkins’s inventions as he grew too lazy to be faithful to the play, and 
that the ‘verse’ passages in question are a somewhat flattened rendering of parts 
of Shakespeare’s work which have been omitted or badly distorted in the pirated 
Quarto of 1609. This argument implies that the brothel scenes in the Quarto 
are much more corrupt than later scenes; but inequalities in a reported text are 
the rule rather than the exception. 

So far, there may be little to choose between the two views. But there are 
serious difficulties, which Professor Muir is careful to point out, attending his 
hypothesis. Why, if Wilkins reports a play that precedes Shakespeare, does the 
novel use passages and names (e.g. Marina) which are undoubtedly Shake- 
speare’s? Professor Muir suggests that Wilkins borrowed Shakespeare’s names 
and that the novel ‘has been contaminated by one or more passages from the 
Shakespearean Pericles which was already being performed by the time he wrote 
his novel’. Surely the simpler explanation is correct: that these passages exist 
because Wilkins followed (freely enough) Shakespeare’s version of the play and 
no other? There is much additional evidence of Wilkins’s reliance on the 
Shakespearian portions of the play. One small example: “Thou that beget’st 
him that did thee beget’ cries out ‘Shakespeare’s last plays’—and this line 
Wilkins echoes. When Wilkins bungles a Shakespearian phrase it is difficult to 
explain it as an isolated borrowing (Pericles, 111. ii. 30; Wilkins, p. 62, 1. 9). 
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Professor Muir states (p. ix) that only one passage in the Shakespearian part can 
be emended by reference to the novel. This may be true of single words, but 
there are several scenes, besides the Lysimachus scene, which are corruptly 
rendered by the Quarto, the correct sense of which is given by Wilkins. Even 
the famous opening speeches of Act III between Pericles and Lychorida seem 
to be corrupt, and certainly need to be checked against what Wilkins reports (he 
supplies the renowned ‘Poore inch of Nature’). It seems to me that there is much 
less to be ‘explained away’ if we take it that both Wilkins and the Quarto are 
‘reporting’—in very different fashion—the same play. 

Professor Muir suggests that some resemblances between the novel and the 
play may be there because ‘the reporters of the play or the compositors of Q 
made use of the novel to correct the copy’. This is unlikely; I have always been 
puzzled by the fact that the reporters did not make use of the novel. Had they 
consulted it at all they could not have left so much corrigible nonsense in their 
copy. 

Professor Muir briefly discusses the authorship of the ‘Ur-Pericles’ which he 
postulates. Formerly he believed Wilkins to have been the author; now (while 
pointing out that a decision is impossible) he suggests that Wilkins shared the 
work with Heywood. But can Wilkins have had a hand in this hypothetical play? 
Whoever wrote it studied the versions of Gower and Twine and although he 
drew on Twine, even verbally, he rejected him by and large for Gower’s more 
civilized version. Now Wilkins, setting out to report the play in novel form, 
cannot trust his memory and also consults earlier redactions. But he shows no 
knowledge of Gower except via the play; he chooses the cruder Twine to help 
him out, and thus there is sometimes a double drawing on Twine in the novel— 
once through the play and once direct. It is unlikely that the author of the early 
play should work in this way, unlikely that his memory should be so bad that he 
had to plagiarize a previous narration and that the narration he chose should be 
one he had relegated to a secondary position before; a narration, moreover, 
incompatible with the spirit of his play and at times in conflict with the very 
incidents he had composed earlier. 

The ‘truth’ about Pericles is still to be explained and a big part of the secret lies 
wrapped up in Wilkins’s novel. The work is now readily available to everyone 
and it is to be hoped that Professor Muir’s reprint will stimulate someone to 
undertake the extremely detailed examination that may yield a more satisfactory 
account of it than we can offer at the moment. 

Puitip EDWARDS 


Theatre Miscellany. Six Pieces connected with the Seventeenth-Century 
Stage (Luttrell Society Reprints 14). Pp. viii+-130. Oxford: Blackwell, 1953. 
255. net. 

This volume, issued for the Luttrell Society under the general editorship of 
Colonel C. H. Wilkinson, is aptly called a miscellany. Beyond their connexion 
with dramatic performances in the seventeenth century, its six pieces—or, 
strictly speaking, seven, two of Heywood’s pageants being put together to count 
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as one—have no detectable common factor. But if this gives the volume a slightly 
fugitive air, that is the character proper to a miscellany, which has its charm in 
such unexpected juxtapositions as here bring a bibliographical curiosity or a 
literary museum-piece alongside a glimpse of a human situation. 

Heywood’s two Lord Mayor’s pageants, Londini Artium et Scientiarum 
Scaturigo (1632) and Londini Emporia (1633), make the most substantial item. 
True to their type, these pamphlets give the speeches and describe the shows 
which, on land and water, greeted the Lord Mayor on his ceremonial progress. 
Civic pomp is expressed in a representation of Arion on a dolphin or Andromeda 
rescued by Perseus from the whale. Dr. A. M. Clark, in introducing them, rightly 
claims no literary merit for ‘these Annuall Triumphs’; but he exaggerates their 
unconscious humour. More than quaint, they have their little place in the history 
of the English mind and a kinship not only with the court masques but with such 
diverse seventeenth-century works as Quarles’s Emblems (probably in course of 
composition at the same time), Polyolbion, and Fuller’s Worthies. 

By contrast Sir William D’ avenant’s Voyage to the Other World (1668) is a little 
gibe by Richard Flecknoe at the memory of one who had wounded his vanity. 
This squib, marked by ‘rough good humour’ and sudden snarls, is neatly put 
into its theatrical context by Professor A. K. Croston in an account of Flecknoe’s 
difficulties over the production of his plays. Then comes a curiosity of stage- 
history—a quarto sheet of Songs and Masques in The Tempest [1674], which 
Mr. J. G. McManaway plausibly argues was provided for the audience at the 
opera. His comparison of this libretto with the 1674 quarto of The Tempest 
and with The Ariels Songs which John Playford printed for inclusion in the 1675 
edition of his Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues reveals the chronological order 
of these three versions and thereby something of the changes made as per- 
formances of the opera succeeded one another. But evidence skilfully analysed is 
confusingly presented: the ‘more precise dating’ which is promised for The 
Ariels Songs never clearly emerges, and although it is implied (pp. 75~76) that 
the British Museum possesses The Ariels Songs both in Playford’s Choice Ayres 
and as a separate item, this seems not to be true and is perhaps not what was 
meant. 

Musical Entertainments in Rinaldo and Armida (1699) is in a somewhat different 
class. For here the words are accompanied by notes about the music and its 
intended dramatic point; and they have an interesting preface, to which Mr. 
Herbert Davis draws attention, showing Dennis to have been engaged on a 
deliberate, if questionable, dramatic experiment. The last two pieces in the 
miscellany, both very short, shift the focus away from theatrical productions 
to the human beings involved in them: the Petition of the Actors to Parliament 
in 1650 presents the plight of men who faced starvation through the prohibition 
of the only craft they knew; and a letter written by the Florentine agent in 
London in 1613, printed by Professor D. J. Gordon, describes how official guests, 
their minds more on precedence than entertainment, were received at a masque 
at Whitehall. 

With such numerous and diverse little points of interest in small space, the 
volume on the whole is well conceived. The originals of its seven items are all 
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rare, very rare, or unique; and of the two which have previously been reprinted, 
one has appeared only in the editions of Malone’s Shakespeare. The Petition of 
the Actors, however, hardly seems to qualify for a Luttrell volume in view of the 
Society’s policy of confining itself to what ‘cannot without great difficulty be got 
in the original editions or in reprints’. The copy at Worcester College is probably 
unique, but it is easily available as reprinted in Notes and Queries, 8th series, v 
(1894), p. 464, and in Leslie Hotson’s The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage 
(1928), pp. 43-44. For the rest, Songs and Masques from The Tempest, in which 
the point is in the format as much as in the text, really asks for a facsimile, and 
the Florentine agent’s letter might have been useful to more students if it had 
been translated. It is a pity, too, that the Heywood pageants are given in the 
reverse of chronological order, so that the introduction’s reference to ‘the first’ 
(p. 7) means the opposite one to what the reader will suppose; and that the slips 
or misprints, of which there are a few, should include on the contents page two 


wrong dates out of seven. HAROLD JENKINS 


The Critics in the Audience of the London Theatres from Buckingham to 
Sheridan. A Study of Neoclassicism in the Playhouse 1671-1779. By 
DaNE FARNSWoRTH SMITH. Pp. 192 (University of New Mexico Publications 
in Language and Literature, 12). Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1953. $ 3.50. 

The epigraph to this work might well be George Colman’s statement, “The Pit 
is the grand court of criticism, and in the centre of it is collected that awful body, 
distinguished by the title of The Town’. Professor Smith has searched through 
the farces, burlesques, prologues, and epilogues of the Restoration and eighteenth- 
century theatre for references to the presence of critics in the audience. He now 
prints many hundreds of allusions to them that amply bear out Colman’s sugges- 
tion that the pit was a court of summary jurisdiction. 

The self-appointed critics were sometimes led by ‘a fam’d wit of the town’, an 
unsuccessful author or the leader of a literary coterie; sometimes by a gallant 
whose finest accomplishments were swearing and shouting. Verdicts were bound 
to be capricious yet, in the opinion of Mr. Smith, they were usually dictated by 
obedience to the rules governing aesthetic appreciation: reason, good sense, and 
truth to nature. To illustrate his point he instances the audience’s reaction to the 
first performance of The Rivals. He makes no attempt to carry his argument 
further and decide exactly why—if classical standards prevailed—pantomime and 
opera were so successful, or why Pope should have thought that farces, operas, 
and shows were evidence of the Reign of Dullness. 

Mr. Smith might have qualified his statements with a reference to Letter XXI 
of The Citizen of the World. The inhabitants of the pit, Goldsmith says, 


were assembled partly to be amused, and partly to show their taste; appearing to 
labour under that restraint which an affectation of superior discernment generally 
produces. My companion, however, informed me that not one in a hundred of 
them knew even the first principles of criticism; that they assumed the right of 
being censors because there was none to contradict their pretensions. 
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In other words, there were some people present whose judgement would always be 
guided by ‘the rules’, but there were many more who applauded that which 
tickled their fancy. We are forced to the conclusion that chance decided which of 
these groups led the pit in its eventual verdict. 

Similarly, dramatists cannot always be said to have considered ‘truth to nature’ 
in their conceptions. Mr. Smith says that The Rehearsal illustrated the reaction 
of good sense against the excesses of heroic tragedy, just as The Critic showed the 
reaction against sentimental comedy. This is true, but there would have been 
nothing to react against if the pit and the playwrights had always been guided by 
classical standards. Mr. Smith also suggests that The Critic ‘in its hostility to any- 
thing imaginative went so far as to include artistic and dramatic illusion’. The 
obvious corollary is that in trying to obey ‘the rules’ writers of farce and burlesque 
tended towards naturalism. Here again Goldsmith might have come to Mr. 
Smith’s aid with an illuminating comment. In criticizing a farce called High Life 
Below Stairs, Goldsmith says: 

From a conformity to critic rules, which, perhaps, on the whole, have done more 
harm than good, our author has sacrificed all the vivacity of the dialogue to nature; 
and though he makes his characters talk like servants, they are seldom absurd or 
lively enough, to make us merry. 


Spectators expected the dramatist to interest, move, or amuse them. If he failed in 
these respects, his adherence to ‘the rules’ would not excuse him. 

In exploring ‘the kinetic interrelationship between the dramatist, the critic and 
the public’, Mr. Smith has oversimplified some difficult problems. The value of 
his work lies in the very large collection of references to the critics in the audience 
that he has been able to make. He is justified in stating ‘the facts here speak for 
themselves’, even though we may differ from him in deciding what they say. The 
most interesting extracts are those from four plays in manuscript in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library: Macklin’s The New Play Criticiz’d and Covent Garden 
Theatre; Woodward’s A Lick at the Town; and The Picture of a Play House, 
ascribed to Thomas King. Mr. Smith also prints an unnoted attack on Dryden 
in F. P.’s ‘On Mr. Higden’s Comedy’; and an interesting list of resemblances 
between Colman’s New Brooms and Sheridan’s The Critic. 

CeciL PRICE 


Charles Churchill: Poet, Rake, and Rebel. By WaLtace CaBLe Brown. 
Pp. x+240. Lawrence, Kansas: The University of Kansas Press, 1953. 
$4.00. 

Nobody likes to damn a good-looking book whose author has laboured en- 
thusiastically on an abundance of first-hand material. If this review is com- 
pelled, as it is, to conclude that Professor Brown does not here satisfy the need: 
for a critical life of Churchill which, he avers, has long been ‘acute’, it is not 
because the poet’s career is not devotedly followed through, and set against its 
contemporary background in quite a lively way. Facts are disencumbered of 
fictions in such matters as Churchill’s university career, bankruptcy, relation- 
ships with his parishioners at St. John’s, Westminster, and elopement with 
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Elizabeth Carr. Not all the refutations originate with Professor Brown—some, 
he admits, go back to Churchill’s own day—but a conscientious biographer must 
include them. More usefully novel is the stress on Churchill’s political assistance 
to Wilkes: his participation in The North Briton’s affairs is shown to be not merely 
peripheral but central. On the biographical side it may willingly be conceded 
that the account, even though it does not rehabilitate its subject as man or poet 
as markedly as the author seems to think, is fully presented. But that is not 
enough. 

In the first place, there are a good many small blemishes; the misprints include 
‘Bubb-Doddington’ on p. 19 (he appears correctly on p. 160), ‘Bentick’ for 
‘Bentinck’, and ‘1764’ for ‘1754’ as the date of Churchill’s ordination. The slips 
include ‘Higham Ferrar’ used as Christian name and surname for Viscount 
Higham of Higham Ferrers; Queen Square Bloomsbury said to be ‘nearby’ 
St. John’s, Westminster; St. John’s itself—whether or not ‘a monstrosity’ (tastes 
differ)—described as ‘Palladian-like’, which it is not; ‘a priest’ in the Anglican 
church defined as being ‘one step above a deacon and one below a vicar’; 
Mansfield called ‘Chief Justice’ and not (as Churchill himself says) ‘Lord 
Chief Justice’; and Churchill, who wrote no plays, labelled ‘a box-office success’. 

A detailed study should be allowed its small errors, but other features are no 
happier. For one hoping to reinstate an English poet the author does queer things 
with English prose. He mixes metaphors—we hear of ‘two recalcitrant ap- 
proaches’, of ‘an itch for writing’ which ‘increase[s] by leaps and bounds’, and of 
‘impulses’ which ferment in one line and flower in the next. He commits 
clumsinesses like ‘fictionized version’, ‘personalized criticism’, and ‘the Wilkes- 
Churchill political axis’. He admits colloquialisms like ‘America approaching its 
own showdown with the King’, and ‘the race for top poetical honours’, which jar 
in an eighteenth-century study. He abounds in clichés—‘wine and women’, 
‘villains of deepest dye’, ‘“‘finest hour”’, ‘how Churchill must have gloated’, 
ironists writing with tongues in their cheeks. 

The book’s tactics are disappointing. It frequently leans for support on un- 
distinguished opinions in undistinguished prose from modern sources, and it 
seems to assume an impercipient reader who, faced by a quotation, needs inform- 
ing that it is ‘playfully and somewhat vulgarly’, or ‘ironically’, or “coyly’ written. 
There are even exclamation marks. Information is reiterated; four times we 
learn that The Rosciad was Churchill’s first success, thrice (in six pages) that he 
wrote ‘bitterly’ about his curate’s stipend, seven times that Lloyd was his West- 
minster friend, and so on. We even have ‘If it were done when ’tis done’ identi- 
fied for us in both the text and a note. 

Finally, the critical part of the work is of the feeblest kind. Poems are patiently 
carved up (‘Structurally The Candidate falls into two equal parts’; “The Dedica- 
tion forms a complete structural unity which may be divided into three parts’); 
caesuras and substitutions are carefully indicated. ‘Extreme complexity of the 
relationship between sentence-structure and versification’ is detected just be- 
cause Churchill carries constructions through several lines. Burns, ‘the sup- 
posed arch-romanticist’, we learn, shows ‘keen critical awareness’ of a relation- 
ship between Pope and Churchill merely by saying that both men had ‘raised 
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the laugh’ (as Gray and Shenstone had ‘drawn the tear’). But there are stranger 
pronouncements: as unconventional poets of ‘major or near-major stature’ we 
are offered ‘Baudelaire, Byron, Shelley, Oscar Wilde’, and because Churchill’s 
poetic career was cut short, ‘in a very real sense he is the Chatterton of neo- 
dassic literature’. No comparison, surely (save Keats?), could be less apt—but 
perhaps a link is indicated by the discovery in Churchill of ‘strong lyrical over- 
tones’, ‘lyrical swing’, and ‘lyrical quality’ (Gotham, Book I, is ‘highly lyrical’)? 
Of many critical oddities the oddest relates to the ‘personal note’ which sounds 
in the Dedication to Warburton. This note, we are told, ‘induces a lyrical atmo- 
sphere the effect of which is comparable to John Donne’s achievements in the 
satirical lyric. The result is an enormous increase in richness and complexity’ 
(p. 141). The Dedication’s merits are considerable, but for critical unhelpfulness 
a supposed equivalence with Donne would be hard to beat, even though Mr. 
Yvor Winter’s view, approvingly quoted on p. 233, that its ‘range of feelings’ is 
‘ss complex in their way as those of Pope’, runs it pretty close. 

Churchill’s force and vehemence, reflected (as Mr. Brown notes) in his syntax, 
are notable satiric achievements, and they are more often recognized than the 
book admits. But after all, do they make him worth reading now that the personal 
animosities that prompted him have died down? The chapter entitled “The 
Heights of Parnassus’ asserts that if not precisely on those heights Churchill 
‘rode to within seeing distance of the top’. That depends, one is tempted to re- 
join, on how far one can see. If the distinction between poetry and mere verse 
needed demonstrating, surely one would put Dryden, Pope, Gay, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Crabbe on one side, and Churchill on the other. It is only irritating 
to have question-begging phrases like ‘the greatest living satiric poet’, ‘his 
greatest poems’, and ‘his finest poems’ sprinkled liberally about. A critical case 
that might provoke thought if presented with tact is destroyed by disproportion, 
and a useful biography sadly blemished at the same time. 

A. R. HUMPHREYS 


Backgrounds of English Literature 1700-1760. By Ceci, A. Moore. Pp. xi+- 
254. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1953; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1953. $4.50; 36s. net. 

Four of the essays in this volume have appeared before in the form of articles 
and will be known to many students of eighteenth-century literature; the fifth, 
‘The English Malady’, draws upon material the author had intended to use in a 
larger study which has remained unpublished. Although there is no unifying 
theme in these essays, they are all concerned with what it is now fashionable to 
call, in Joseph Glanvill’s useful phrase, ‘the climate of opinion’ in the Augustan 
period of English literature. The first three essays have a connecting link in the 
sentimental morality of the time. The first, which appeared as long ago as 1916, 
traces the influence of Shaftesbury’s moral philosophy on Augustan poetry and 
is a valuable treatment of the subject. But Mr. Moore’s fervent advocacy some- 
times betrays him into making rather sweeping statements. The suggestion, for 
instance, that the altruism of the time can be attributed largely to the Character- 
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istics can be exaggerated if it leaves out of account the Methodist movement and 
writers such as Bishop Butler. The argument of the second essay, ‘The Retum 
to Nature in English Poetry of the Eighteenth Century’, which also appeared 
nearly forty years ago, is, briefly stated, that romanticism started with the 
Enlightenment. The fact that in saying this Mr. Moore seems to be knocking 
at a door which, as far as most of us are concerned, stands wide open, is some 
indication of the changed attitude his work has helped to bring about towards 
Augustan literature. ‘Whig Panegyric Verse’ is the subject of Mr. Moore’s third 
essay and here again he opens up some interesting speculations. The inspiration 
of Whiggism may not have produced any very great poetry, but it is clear that 
for many the Settlement of 1688 and Locke’s Treatises of Government were what 
the French Revolution and Godwin’s Political Fustice were to the Romantic poets 
a century later. The two remaining essays show another aspect of the life and 
taste of the period: its melancholy and its cult of the graveyard. One of them is 
devoted to that engaging impostor and journalist, John Dunton, who made a 
comfortable living out of Death, by purveying religious sentimentality and horror 
to a morbidly fascinated public. The other reviews the manifold symptoms, 
as reported in a mass of contemporary writings, of what came to be known as 
the English malady. “The Spleen’, or melancholia, was widespread in England 
at this time. Mr. Moore produces abundant evidence to convince anyone who may 
doubt this, but his diagnosis is perhaps not so satisfactory. Can most of it be 
reduced to malaria? Surely it was a more deep-seated and spiritual illness than 


this suggests. R. L. Brett 


A Bibliographical Study of William Blake’s Note-Book. By Bunsxo 

Jucaku. Pp. 175. Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press, 1953. 35s. net. 

The Note-Book of William Blake called the Rossetti Manuscript was reproduced 
in facsirnile in 1935 by the Nonesuch Press. The editor, Geoffrey Keynes, re- 
printed with the facsimile a complete set of transcripts from his complete three- 
volume Blake (1925) in the same grouping, viz. Poems and Fragments (c. 1793), 
Poems and Fragments (c. 1800-3), Memoranda (1807), Epigrams, Verses and 
Fragments (c. 1808-11), Prose of 1809-10 (mainly the so-called Public Address 
and Vision of the Last Fudgment), and, finally, The Everlasting Gospel (c. 1818). 
There followed a list of the drawings found on 105 of the 116 pages. The 
Introduction to the facsimile volume was reprinted with a few changes in 
Keynes, Blake Studies (1949). 

Mr. Jugaku’s beautifully produced large-page bibliographical study of the 
contents of the Note-Book is based on the Nonesuch facsimile. The original is 
in America, and in any case Mr. Jugaku has inevitably not been in close touch 
with recent work on Blake. Blake Studies (1949) is the only publication later than 
1935 mentioned by him. This has not mattered much with such a specialized 
piece of work, though it does mean that he is unaware that some minor errors or 
omissions in Mr. Keynes’s transcripts were corrected in the fourth edition (1939) 
of his one-volume Blake. There, at the top of p. 660, he would have found the 
dreadful puns “The Cunning sures & the aim at yours’ (connoisseurs and 
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amateurs—Blake was not immune from the contemporary disease), and I do not 
think there can be any doubt that the word is ‘aim’ and not, as Mr. Jugaku reads, 
‘Arm’. There too (p. 661) he would have found the correct reading of the 
dreadful Scots for je ne sais quoi, not ‘Jenny sink awa’ ’ but ‘Jenny suck awa’ ’. 
Mr. Jugaku, rightly rejecting ‘sink’, offers ‘saik’. 

Mr. Jugaku’s introductory chapter deals with Blake’s life from 1803 to 1818, 
doubtless in order to provide a setting for a large part of the Note-Book entries. 
The second chapter recapitulates the history of the Note-Book and of the study 
of it. The third (‘Descriptive’) gives a page-by-page statement of its contents. 
With Chapter IV (‘Analytical’) we reach the heart of Mr. Jugaku’s study, which 
is followed by a complete transcript ‘tentatively arranged in chronological 
order’. He accepts Mr. Keynes’s main findings, that the book was originally 
Robert Blake’s, that it was used by William as a sketch-book from about 1787 to 
1793 and thereafter for written entries with gaps to be dated approximately 
1794-1800 and 1803-8. He makes three suggestions about dating which may 
well be right: (1) that the three memoranda about engraving and woodcutting 
on pewter and woodcutting on copper belong not to 1807 but to the autumn 
of 1800, when Blake was preparing to illustrate Hayley’s ballads; (2) that the 
‘1808-11’ Epigrams began in 1807 when the trouble with Cromek was in full 
swing; (3) that The Everlasting Gospel, or at least the greater part of it, was 
written not much later than 1810. This was Sampson’s original suggestion, but 
the discovery of another section of the poem on paper watermarked 1818 led to 
its revision. It is not an easy problem, but Mr. Jugaku makes some good points. 

Mr. Keynes supplied punctuation in his transcripts. That is safe enough when 
one has the facsimile for comparison. It is also necessary for the general reader. 
Mr. Jugaku also supplies punctuation, but, in order not to mislead us, encloses 
every single stop in square brackets. This gives a rather nerve-racking appear- 
ance to the page. I wish he had dispensed with punctuation. His book is for 
scholars, and what they want is an exact transcript and no more. His transcript 
can, however, with the rarest of exceptions be trusted. I have mentioned two 
exceptions. I have only noticed two others: 

1. On p. 24 of the manuscript are two lines, 


old acquaintance well renew 
Prospero had One Caliban & I have Two. 


Mr. Jugaku misreads ‘old’ as ‘H’s’, and he thinks, perhaps rightly, that ‘well’ 
stands for ‘we'll’ (I think it is just possible that the word is ‘will’). He says the 
words have ‘never been noticed and transcribed by any editors’. In fact they were 
transcribed by Mr. Keynes not in his transcript but in a note (iii. 406), they were 
quoted by Wright (Life of William Blake (1929), ii. 46), and were also discussed 
by me in Notes and Queries (5 March 1949). I showed there that the two Calibans 
were Flaxman and Stothard, but it is only on re-examining the facsimile for this 
review that I have realized that the two lines were written at different times, the 
first line perhaps (but this is where no facsimile can equal the original) over an 
erasure. In any case it is tempting to see in the first line a wish for reconciliation. 

2. On p. 41 of the manuscript are the lines beginning ‘If you mean to Please 
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Every body’. In line 4, heavily emended by Blake, Mr. Keynes for once was 
defeated and gives the emended version as ‘And Je nous . . . him like mad 
Rantery’. Mr. Jugaku slightly improves on this by describing the undeciphered 
word or words as ‘a French word illegible’. I am pretty sure that the line is ‘And 
Genius looks to him like mad Rantery’. 


This sort of study is a matter of minutiae, and they inevitably bulk large ina 
review. The book is a real contribution. Those who possess the facsimile will 
find the page-by-page description quite useful: it is sometimes easy to overlook 
something on a crowded sketch-and-manuscript page. Those who cannot 
acquire the facsimile can here acquire the next best thing, the only other volume 
devoted entirely to the Rossetti MS. 


H. M. Marco.iouts 


The Mirror and the Lamp. Romantic Theory and the Critical Tradition. 
By M. H. Aprams. Pp. xiii+406. New York: Oxford University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $7.50; 455. net. 

Behind the dazzling title of this book is a full, scholarly, exactly documented 
account of Romantic and early nineteenth-century critical theories, of their 
development from earlier criticism, and of their later influence. Mr. Abrams 
begins by pointing out that all theories of art move along three basic patterns, 
linking the work of art to what it depicts, to its effect on readers, or to its creator. 
This last, of course, is central in the critical theory of the Romantics. The 
Romantic idea of art as expressing the artist’s emotions can nevertheless be 
traced back to pre-Romantic criticism, back indeed to the ‘si vis me flere, 
dolendum est Primum ipsi tibi’ of Horace. To think that English Augustan 
critics read by reason alone is ‘gross calumny’. (Mr. Abrams is, of course, quite 
right here, though he does not quote the passage in Pope’s Imitation of the 
Horatian Epistle To Augustus which makes it particularly clear.) But what Pope 
and the neo-Classics demand is not a really personal emotion, it is one which the 
poet is able effectively to ‘feign’ (Pope’s word, and Horace’s idea) by virtue of his 
professional skill. Johnson is looking for more than this, though, in his con- 
demnation of Lycidas; and raising the lyric or ode to the status of epic or tragedy 
(as Dennis did) or even to a higher status (as Young did in his Preface to Ocean, 
An Ode), is another move in the same direction. Other contributory factors were, 
of course, the influence of Longinus, and the tendency in a major writer like 
Vico or in minor ones like Thomas Blackwell or John Brown to think that lan- 
guage itself originated in emotional stress and at the same time that early man 
was especially poetic. Even Locke’s notion of mind-dependent secondary quali- 
ties descends directly through Young to Wordsworth’s belief in the mind’s 
awareness of reality as active. More than Wordsworth, however, it was Coleridge 
who integrated the Romantic and the neo-Classic insights: chiefly through his 
distinction between ‘poetry’ as a unifying but essentially spontaneous, personal 
force, and ‘a poem’, in which this force is ordered into an artefact with its own 
distinctive effect. 
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social primitivism of Wordsworth by exploiting eighteenth-century historical 
primitivism; and in this essay Peacock is (satirically) expressing the belief that 
poetry is out of date, a belief which again reveals the expressive basis of Romantic 
critical theory, for it springs from the antithesis between poetry and science 
which was stressed (though also disputed) by Wordsworth. Another continuity 
is the insistence of Hazlitt and Keats upon intense feeling as the key to art. This 
Mr. Abrams connects with the influence of Longinus, first on the Augustans and 
then on those like Joseph Warton who reacted from them. In fact, the con- 
tinuity is perhaps broader still. Mr. J. R. Caldwell’s John Keats’ Fancy (1945) 
pointed out how Keats believed that the mind discovered beauty in accordance 
with its own texture of associations; and the link between association and the 
sublime is explicit in Alison’s Essay of 1770, and goes back to Dennis. Mr. 
Abrams mentions this view of Alison’s only in a brief note; but he writes parti- 
cularly well on the medley of Platonic, neo-Platonic, and Associationist ideas 
which Shelley’s Defence brought so improbably yet so eloquently together, and 
on the Romantic principle of intensity and spontaneity in its later, balder forms. 
These include Mill’s two essays of 1833, where poetry is the corrective of Ben- 
thamism; Keble’s lectures on poetry in the 1830’s, where it is wish-fulfilment; 
and the critical writings of Carlyle, where it is sometimes no more than our chance 
to be intimate with the great. 

The later part of this trend, and the resulting attenuation almost to vanishing 
point of our capacity for critical discrimination or response, has recently been 
discussed in A. H. Warren’s English Poetic Theory, 1820-1865 (1951). Mr. 
Abrams adds notably to this by virtue of his eighteenth-century material, and 
also (this is the distinctive method, and what provides him with his title) by his 
sometimes brilliant discussions of metaphor: the mirror of mimetic theory, the 
lamp, lyre, fountain, and plant metaphors of the Romantic critics, and the analogy 
between the poet’s, and God’s own creation, which so greatly changed in signifi- 
cance between, say, Dryden’s time and Coleridge’s. 

This book also illuminates modern criticism. It shows that the traditional idea 
of a poem as a self-dependent creation (what Mr. Abrams intimidatingly calls a 
‘heterocosm’) underlies the work of neo-Romantics like Bradley who think of the 
poet creating his ‘world’; and no less underlies the tough anti-Romantic critics’ 
idea that ‘a poem should not mean but de’, or that a poem ‘realizes’ an experience. 
Keble anticipates Freud’s earlier account of poetry, as he does Miss Spurgeon’s 
contention that metaphor is the subtlest clue to the poet’s heart. The New 
Critics’ view of poetry as a reconcilement of discordant opposites is, of course, 
Coleridge’s, so in large part is Richard’s analysis of poetry and belief, and the 
latter’s distinction between descriptive and emotive meaning was clearly stated in 
1835 (if not improved upon) by the Town Clerk of Banff, Alexander Smith. Mr. 
Abrams’s scholarship is a critical catharsis. 

Perhaps, by omitting the words ‘above grossness and below refinement’ from 
Johnson’s well-known remark about Shakespeare’s comic diction, Mr. Abrams 
somewhat exaggerates the ‘close parallel’ here with Wordsworth: Johnson is 
probably nearer to Fielding’s praise of easy conversation. Perhaps also Mr. 
Abrams overpraises Bacon’s discussion of ‘fained historie’, which is hardly more 
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than an ingenious shower of clichés struck out of the basic docere, delectare, 
movere cliché. But my only point of serious disagreement relates to Wordsworth’s 
concept of the Imagination. Mr. Abrams’s view is that for Wordsworth (as 
certainly for Coleridge, and as Wordsworth does indeed say in his prose) the 
Imagination simply deals with objects as they appear subjectively to the mind, 
and that the Prelude passage (xiv. 190-1) which calls it ‘another name for absolute 
power And clearest insight’ is unique. This idea comes again, though, in Prelude, 
Vi. 592-602; Excursion, i. 166-9 and vii. 526-7; and Miscellaneous Sonnets, 
xxxv. 6-12. In more general terms, the idea of a deeper insight as something 
quite different from any subjective colouring is prominent in several pieces like 
Tintern Abbey, The Simplon Pass, and Nutting. Certainly Wordsworth used 
‘Imagination’ in more than one sense, but the difference of thought between him 
and Coleridge is beyond question. 

These things by no means affect the merits of Mr. Abrams’s outstanding book. 

Joun Ho.Litoway 


The Finer Tone. Keats’ Major Poems. By Eari R. WassERMAN. Pp. 228. 

Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. 32s. net. 

Professor Wasserman’s ‘Foreword’ and ‘Afterword’ to this book are well 
adapted to engage our sympathy for his enterprise. That enterprise is to demon- 
strate by a detailed examinaton of five major poems of Keats that they are, as the 
jacket claims, ‘organic works of art, of great complexity yet tightly controlled in 
theme and artistry’. 

The book is intended as a first step in a campaign to rehabilitate the greater 
Romantic poets, the reaction against whom is apparently stronger and more de- 
liberate in America than it has been here. Moreover, according to the author, it 
has extended to include poets both before and after the Romantics who have 
little in common with them. “The true tradition of English poetry as it is under- 
stood by many modern critics’, writes Mr. Wasserman, ‘seems to have leaped 
over the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and to have settled down in our own 
day. It did not persist in a straight line, because, so the interpretation runs, 
during those dark ages, imagery was understood to be accessory instead of 
functional.’ In the seventeenth century and again in the present day, according 
to this school, a poem is an organic whole, with the imagery acting as the essential 
integrating factor. In the intermediate centuries this ‘organicism’ was lost. 

Mr. Wasserman is writing with this anti-Romantic school of critics in mind and 
he employs their methods of minute internal and technical analysis, but adds 
what relevant information external scholarship has amassed, with a view to 
ascertaining the world within which the poet worked, and the cosmos he had 
created for himself. He builds up this ‘cosmos’ on metaphysics derived from 
Keats’s letters and the earlier poems—chiefly Endymion. 

The five Major Poems of the title are The Ode on a Grecian Urn, La Belle 
Dame sans Merci, The Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia, and The Ode to a Nightingale. He 
takes The Grecian Urn first because ‘it can be unfolded with least dependence 
upon Keats’s other poems and embraces almost the entire range of his poetic 
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thought’. It is clear that an immense amount of study and thought has been de- 
yoted to this poem. Moreover, its subject and treatment make it particularly 
suitable for the author’s technical and philosophic methods; and, in fact, so far as 
anyone so much less well informed can judge, the analysis does illuminate its 
essential quality. I, therefore, do not propose to discuss it. 

But it seems doubtful whether any major poet could or would write two, let 
alone five, major poems to say the same thing, since every major poem—as Mr. 
Wasserman is himself arguing—is an individual organism with a soul and body of 
its own. In any case it is obviously dangerous to start from such an hypothesis, 
since inevitably the critic tries to fit the other four poems on to the Procrustes’ 
bed thus provided, and tends to ignore those features that do not accord with his 
theory. 

Thus the critic asserts that La Belle Dame sans Merci ‘has grown out of the 
same body of conceptions, beliefs and inspirations that motivate The Grecian Urn’ 
and that ‘it is shaped by the same mode of poetic perception’. The only difference 
he will allow between the poems is that La Belle Dame ‘fails to attain the high con- 
solation of the last stanza of the Ode’. But this makes them quite different poems: 
the essence of The Grecian Urn is this ‘high consolation’ ; the essence of La Belle 
Dame, as most people see it, is its anguish of fruitless yearning. Mr. Wasserman, 
on the other hand, sees it as a tragedy of the great refusal. He argues that at the 
end ‘by withdrawing from the elfin grot the knight has . . . become a Man of 
Power and has fully emerged from the enthrallment.’ 

The interpretation depends a good deal on the dominant source of the poem. 
There are traces of the influence of the folk-tales of Thomas the Rhymer, which 
Mr. Wasserman stresses, but I believe the main inspiration is Prince Arthur’s tale 
to Una of his vision of the Faerie Queene. He tells Una, in response to her 
questions, of his rankling wound, caused by his vision of a ‘royall Mayd’ who 
made love to him all one night, but when he awoke he found ‘nought but pressed 
grass where she had lyen’. As he told his tale ‘his visage waxed pale | And chaunge 
of hew great passion did bewray’. The episode is also probably the source of the 
vision in Shelley’s Alastor, and of one aspect of his figure of the Witch of Atlas, 
whose ‘beauty made the whole world dim’ so that those who had beheld her cared 
henceforth to look on nothing else in the world. This surely is the tragedy of 
Keats’s Knight-at-arms: he has not, as Mr. Wasserman thinks, ‘fully emerged 
from the enthrallment’, he has awakened to the knowledge of his hopeless slavery 
to his dream. 

Much less manipulation is required to get the narrative poems into accord with 
the author’s metaphysic, and the poems suffer little in the process. But the failure 
of his analysis of The Ode to the Nightingale, as it stands, appears to me complete. 
Starting from the pattern he has built up, the author finds the poem a ‘chaos’, and 
he has to bolster up his interpretation by discovering what he considers a crux, 
emending it and then supporting the emendation by what looks like a careless 
misunderstanding of another phrase. 

Throughout the book and particularly in this chapter Mr. Wasserman’s think- 
ing is bedevilled by a tendency to turn every object into a symbol, a word which 
covers much confusion of thought. Light and darkness, for example, are assumed 
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to be always symbols of good and evil respectively. The nightingale is taken as an 
embodiment ‘of the perfect empathy which the poet seeks’; and the description 
in the first stanza implies, according to the critic, that the poet was already ab- 
sorbed into the bird’s soul when the poem opened. Therefore the line in stanza 4, 
‘Already with thee! tender is the night’, seems to Mr. Wasserman ‘nonsense’ as 
it is generally interpreted, since it means that the poet only ‘finally’ succeeds in 
becoming united with the bird. He holds, on the contrary, that the bird and the 
poet are separated after the initial ‘empathy’, and that the line means ‘Already 
with thee the night is tender’, and the Queen Moon ‘haply’ gives light, but where 
the poet is, there is no light, so that he ‘complains’ he cannot see the flowers at 
his feet. 

But the poet is not complaining ; he is rejoicing in the ‘embalmed darkness’ that 
blinding his physical eyes gives him (like Homer in his sonnet) ‘a triple sight’ 
so that he feels the fragrance not only of the flowers of the passing night, but of 
the violets, already faded, and of ‘the coming musk-rose’ not yet in bloom. The 
unseen flowers, like the ‘unheard’ melodies of the Urn are more potent than those 
present to the physical sense. 

The darkness, then, is not here symbolic of evil ; it is a condition of fuller vision. 
Nor is the nightingale a symbol, and its song, which is its essential part, is heard 
by the poet throughout the Ode till it is ‘buried deep’ in the next valley. If Mr. 
Wasserman had accepted the simple objectivity of the nightingale, he would have 
found that the Ode in its entirety fitted fairly well into his scheme. The bird’s 
song produced in the poet the conditions for creative activity. The first effect is to 
concentrate and intensify his consciousness of human suffering and of his own 
bereavement, but then the associations of the nightingale carry him to a world of 
natural beauty as seen by other poets, and experienced in imagination by himself, 
a world in which sorrow is an essential element of beauty, and for a moment he 
attains the poetic Paradise of his ‘magic casements’, and is united with the One 
beyond space and time. 

This ladder of ascent has much in common with that which Keats outlined in 
Endymion—‘a series of increasing intensities that result in one’s selflessly be- 
coming assimilated into essence. As the experiences become more exquisite one 
is more free of his physical self until at last he lives in essence.’ It is the symbolic 
bird, the ‘empathy’ and the ‘Mystic Oxymoron’ that make a ‘Chaos’ of the 
Nightingale Ode, and I cannot help deducing from the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of 
Mr. Wasserman’s ‘Foreword’ and ‘Afterword’ that these terms are introduced 
rather to conciliate certain American schools of criticism than because he really 
believes in them himself. JaNeT SPENS 


The London Magazine, 1820-29. By JosepHine Bauer. Pp. 362 (Anglistica, 
Vol. I). Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1953. Kr. 27.50; 32s. 
Miss Bauer has undertaken an interesting field of work in surveying the history 

of the magazine which published the ‘Essays of Elia’, the “Confessions of an 

Opium Eater’, and some of Hazlitt’s “Table Talk’. John Scott, too, the first 

editor, is well worth the attention which Miss Bauer gives him. Her extensive 
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quotations from his political and critical articles illustrate vividly the earnest, 
independent temper in which he conducted the magazine, fostering some of the 
best work of Lamb and Hazlitt. Under Scott, as she says, the magazine pros- 
pered not merely because it had good contributors, but because those contribu- 
tors were ‘a band of colleagues stimulating to each other, responding to the 
challenge of friendly emulation’ (p. 332). 

Miss Bauer analyses the contents of the magazine very fully, grouping her 
material under the three main heads of politics, criticism, and original contribu- 
tions. She defines clearly the changes in tone and outlook that occurred after the 
death of John Scott, and as a guide to what may be found in the magazine her 
book should be useful to other students. 

As a critical assessment it is disappointing. For one thing, Miss Bauer praises 
and condemns somewhat indiscriminately. The enthusiasm of the following is 
representative: 


Nor can the brilliant group of contributors wholly account for such preeminence. 

Other periodicals commanded brilliant talent too: Gifford, Croker, Lockhart, Sir 
Walter Scott, Maginn, Wilson, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith—all were brilliant men 
(p. 65). 
No doubt they were. It is, however, difficult to avoid the suspicion that the word 
‘brilliant’ is being overworked in this way because Miss Bauer is not much inter- 
ested in these writers but wants to sound appreciative. The suspicion is con- 
firmed in the last chapter. Discussing the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, she 
writes : 


Besides being arbitrary, authoritarian, and dominated by political party interest, 
they were dull. ... Looking through them today one cannot but wonder that they 
sold at all (p. 331). 


It seems that Gifford, Croker, Lockhart, Scott, Jeffrey, and Sydney Smith were 
brilliant in vain. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that Miss Bauer sometimes fails to take account 
of issues that need discussion if her research is to make a serious contribution to 
the study of periodicals in the early nineteenth century. Thus, she notes the 
peculiar romanticism of the London’s contributors: ‘romantic city dwellers under 
the spell of a golden past, worrying but little about universals, content simply to 
look in their hearts and write’ (p. 333). But what was the significance of this 
attitude in the England of George IV? Miss Bauer has a good deal to say about 
the attitudes represented by other periodicals, and devotes sixty pages to the 
politics of the London itself, so that one might expect some consideration of the 
matter. But she avoids the question even when it seems forced upon her. For 
example, John Scott objected to Keats’s ‘dragging in a diatribe against wealth and 
place’ in Isabella. Miss Bauer comments that in saying this ‘Scott was unwittingly 
exhibiting his own prejudice in favor of established wealth and position as such’ 
(p. 188). Probably she is right, although Scott’s objection has more weight than 
she seems willing to allow. She does not, however, draw any inference from the 
praise of Charles Lamb with which Scott underlines his censure of Keats. Scott 
advises Keats to read Elia on the South Sea House as an antidote to ‘idle hostili- 
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ties against the realities of life’. All that Miss Bauer says about this is that John 
Scott and other contributors ‘constantly made eulogistic references to Lamb’s 
writing and (what was inseparable from it) his personality’ (p. 211). Although she 
has little time for utilitarian criticism, a review of Washington Irving’s Tales of a 
Traveller in the Westminster Review for October 1824 might have given her a 
starting-point for discussion of the ‘roseate mist’ of the London’s romanticism. 
Was Elia, like Irving, an insidious reactionary? The question may be wrong- 
headed, but the issue should not have been ignored. 

Miss Bauer’s failure to deal with this kind of problem may account for her un- 
satisfactory treatment of Hazlitt’s relations with the magazine. One gathers that 
he was a contributor who could be troublesome, and Miss Bauer seems almost as 
shocked as poor John Taylor was at his impudent comparison of Walter Scott 
with William Cobbett. But she makes no serious attempt to show what effect the 
demands of the magazine had upon Hazlitt’s development as a writer, and does not 
give substance to her assertion that Hazlitt, like his fellow-‘luminaries’ Lamb and 
De Quincey, was ‘in a measure “made” by the magazine’ (p. 333). 

The weaknesses of this monograph appear most clearly, indeed, whenever 
Miss Bauer has to venture beyond the columns of the London Magazine itself. 
She is over-dependent on secondary authorities, and is once or twice betrayed 
into misleading statements. She might give one the impression, for instance, that 
William Taylor of Norwich wrote the same kind of review for the Monthly 
Review ‘in the latter years of the eighteenth century’ as Carlyle did when he re- 
viewed Lockhart’s Life of Scott for the Edinburgh (p. 43). And it is characteristic 
of her book that Jeffrey’s rather flippant comparison between poetry and religion 
(in the review of Southey’s Thalaba in the first number of the Edinburgh) should 
be taken with complete seriousness and quoted in a corrupt text (p. 44). 

Perhaps these criticisms amount to no more than that Miss Bauer has collected 
the materials for a study of the London Magazine rather than written that study 
herself. Unfortunately the book is disfigured with printing errors. (There are 
well over a hundred of them, not counting errors listed as such at the end, or 
repetitions of the same error.) It is to be hoped that the editors of Anglistica will 
make sure that typographical standards improve in later volumes of the series. 

GEOFFREY CARNALL 


Selected Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Edited by KENNETH 
ALLoTT. Pp. lxx+362. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953. 18s. net. 
The nineteenth-century editors of W. M. Praed’s poems printed too many of 

them. They raked together juvenilia, prize-poems, translations, charades, 

drawing-room ballads, and insipid album-verses in such quantities that any 
achievement less remarkable than that evident in their author’s best works would 
infallibly have been obliterated. By disencumbering Praed of well over half of 
his extant verse, his new editor has enabled him to appear to distinctly better 
advantage. Admittedly, it would be still more to his advantage if he were to be 

represented by most of the ‘Poems of Life and Manners’ written between 1826 

and 1832, and by very little else. But it is understandable that Mr. Allott should 

have wished to make his selection fully representative. 
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To this end, presumably, he prints specimens of all the kinds of original verse 
practised by Praed. There is even a solitary charade, one of the thirty-eight 
assembled for the posthumous edition of 1864; and there are three examples of 
the verse-letter, a kind of composition ignored by the nineteenth-century editors. 
At the same time, Mr. Allott has greatly reduced the quantity of juvenilia and 
miscellaneous verse and so brought into greater prominence the three categories 
which he believes to contain Praed’s best work. 

He tries not to exaggerate either the importance or the bulk of this. Praed is, 
he admits, a light-weight poet; and his successes are few. In fact, Mr. Allott 
claims success only for a dozen of the ‘Poems of Life and Manners’; at a lower 
level, for perhaps as many political poems; and for two or three of the later 
verse-tales. Analysing these tales, he remarks upon Praed’s effective juxtaposition 
in them of romantic and ludicrous elements. Other readers may prefer to say 
that in them a skilled versifier exploits conventional romantic themes and 
properties without troubling to hide his sense of the unimportance of what he is 
doing; and that the outstanding passages are those, notably in ‘The Bridal of 
Belmont’, in which Praed indulges in ironical and satirical glances at con- 
temporary life—in other words, those which come nearest to the ‘Poems of Life 
and Manners’. The political poems, too, are most successful when closest to 
vers de société. “The Convert’ is a good example; and there are others. But what 
Praed offers in most of the political verse is a neat, witty, and highly allusive 
commentary upon incidents and personalities which are insufficiently recreated 
in the poetry for entire success. 

His finest creative achievements are to be found in such elegant, kindly, flippant, 
ironical, and sentimental trifles as ‘Good-night to the Season’ and ‘A Letter of 
Advice’. It is to these and other ‘Poems of Life and Manners’ that Praed owes 
his modest but probably secure reputation. Mr. Allott might safely have claimed 
more than a mere dozen successes among the twenty-four poems of this kind 
which he prints. He might also very reasonably have included a twenty-fifth 
item, “Tales out of School’, a loyal Old Etonian’s lively skit at sensational reports 
of atrocities perpetrated against defenceless pupils during Dr. Keate’s régime. 
This is the sole instance in which the omission of a poem from Mr. Allott’s 
selection is to be regretted. 

Sir George Young, who helped Praed’s friend, Derwent Coleridge, to pre- 
pare the edition of 1864, and who himself edited the political pieces in 1888, 
virtually settled the canon of his uncle’s poems. But neither of these editions 
could serve as the basis of Mr. Allott’s text. Both Derwent Coleridge and Sir 
George Young modernized the original spelling, punctuation, and use of 
capitals ; and both of them, though more especially the older man, cut and other- 
wise altered the works in their charge. Most of Praed’s poems had already been 
published, mainly in newspapers, magazines, and annuals, before his death in 
1839. Mr. Allott has followed these original printed versions in preference to 
the texts of the Victorian editors. For works first printed in 1864 or 1888—or 
even more recently—he has used the poet’s autograph or, failing that, a transcript 
of it, whenever either of these was obtainable. Thanks to this procedure he has 
produced a much more trustworthy text than has hitherto been available to us. 
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The volume is almost free from minor blemishes. I have noticed some half 
dozen typographical errors. All but two of these would be automatically cor- 
rected by any reader. The two less obvious examples both occur in “The Coven- 
anter’s Lament for Bothwell Brigg’: ‘calm’ for ‘call’ in line 15 and ‘quite’ for 
‘quiet’ in line 52. 

Mr. Allott’s ‘Introduction’ is a careful and judicious study of Praed, the man 
and the poet. The textual apparatus is serviceable and compact. The ‘Com- 
mentary’ explains most of those contemporary allusions which can puzzle readers 
of the vers de société and halt readers of the political pieces. Mr. Allott has made 
it conveniently possible to become acquainted with all aspects of Praed’s poetry 
and to become intimate with the best of it. 


J. D. Jump 


The Diary of Alfred Domett, 1872-1885. Edited by E. A. Horsman. Pp. 312 
(University of Durham Publications). London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 
25s. net. 

When Domett came home in 1872 after thirty years in New Zealand, he 
resumed his friendship with Browning and kept this Diary until 1885. It was 
known to Hall Griffin and used by him for The Life of Robert Browning (1910), 
but until Mr. Horsman undertook to edit it as one of the University of Durham 
publications, the Diary had remained in manuscript. 

Alfred Domett is remembered as the original of ‘Waring’ and as author of a 
well-known Christmas hymn to be found in The Golden Treasury. He also wrote 
the New Zealand epic Ranolf and Amohia, which Browning, perhaps too kindly, 
called ‘a great and astonishing performance, of very varied beauty and power’, 
and which Tennyson found ‘remarkable’, and ‘full of thought’. Domett also 
has his place in colonial history. He became spokesman of the Nelson settlers, 
held a number of Government offices, and for a brief period was Prime Minister. 
Mr. Horsman gives a clear and candid account of Domett’s public career. In 
Tom Arnold’s phrase, Domett looked on the Maoris ‘with Roman rather than 
with Christian eyes’. But he did many useful things in New Zealand, and it is 
due to him that the main streets of Napier are called after Victorian writers, and 
that in the South Island there is a Lake Tennyson, ‘utterly solitary, solemn, 
secluded... ’. 

The Diary is that of a successful public man, still vigorous though somewhat 
careless about detail, who took up the threads of literary life with an untroubled 
zest. Browning never became really intimate with Domett again, as they had 
been in the Camberwell days, but he treated him to a good deal of friendly 
gossip, the cordial small talk that Domett relished. There was no full parity 
between the two: Domett could speak freely enough to Browning, but he 
remained the loyal admirer. This was his role, when he visited Tennyson in 
1883—a case of Virgilium vidi tantum (Domett’s own quotation). He moved 
happily on the outskirts of the literary world, meeting Richard Horne and Sir 
Henry Taylor—there is an amusing story of the lady who had “Taylor on the 
brain’—and occasionally leaving a sonnet with R. H. Hutton at the Spectator 
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office. Companionable, unaffected, shrewd—Domett is all these, but the liveli- 
ness in his Diary owes more to good spirits than force of intellect. 

He was a fair observer, with a marked interest in phrenology. His descriptions 
of faces (if one may judge by a comparison of his accounts with contemporary 
photographs of Browning and Tennyson) are reliable, and not much inferior to 
Hazlitt’s description of Wordsworth in ‘My First Acquaintance with Poets’. 
Domett claimed for his record of the visit to Aldworth that ‘if any one should 
hereafter ask, what was Tennyson like, or what was a visit to him like, in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and of his own life, here is a small contribu- 
tion to a satisfactory and reliable answer’. This may be granted. Many accounts 
of ‘Tennyson are more vividly illuminating, but Domett conveys the feel of 
Aldworth remarkably well, from the moment that he and Mary Boyle—‘an 
agreeable, neat, elderly lady; with silver hair parted on forehead’—were met at 
Haslemere station by Hallam Tennyson, ‘a nice frank young fellow; drest in low 
round hat and Ulster coat; middle-sized, slender in figure; face a little aquiline 
& prominent’. So it is with Browning. The Diary provided Hall Griffin with a 
number of effective glimpses and recorded conversations. Griffin sometimes for 
the sake of decorum did more to these than alter their punctuation and improve 
their spelling. He shirked the full force of the last line in Browning’s epigram 
on the Peckham school, which Domett gives as follows: 


Within these walls and near that house of glass, 
Did I, three (?) years of hapless childhood pass— 
D——d undiluted misery it was! [in a suddenly deepened tone]. 


Again, when telling an anecdote about Browning’s mother (Life, p. 86) which 
is derived from the Diary, he leaves out an interesting comment: old Mrs. 
Browning, observes Domett, ‘had, I used to think, the squarest head & forehead 
I almost ever saw in a human being, putting me in mind, absurdly enough no 
doubt of a tea-chest or tea-caddy’. On page 248 he records Domett’s impression 


‘of Lewes as ‘not strikingly intellectual-looking, however remarkable for his 


talent’, and omits, understandably, the preceding phrase: ‘a little man with a 
weasand face’. It seems, however, that Griffin took practically everything 
that could be of use to him from this Diary, and when it comes to judging 
a portrait of Browning as a young man he rightly defers to Domett as the best 
authority. 

Mr. Horsman has edited the Diary well. He provides copious (but not too 
copious) footnotes, identifying the fairly large number of people mentioned 
(many of whose names are misspelt by Domett). He also clears up various con- 
fusions. In the entry for 4 March 1872 Domett makes a muddled statement 
about Tennyson’s publisher at this time. Mr. Horsman puts him right, and is 
always vigilant whenever Domett communicates facts of this nature, which are 
sometimes wrong, and sometimes rest on slight evidence. The notes are ac- 
curate and to the point. It is useful that Domett’s impression of Tennyson read- 
ing the Wellington Ode—‘He read it of course with feeling and effect, but as I 
thought in rather too monotonously sad and lugubrious, though earnest and 
deep, a tone, to do it full justice’-—should be supported in a footnote by Henry 
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James’s neater and more penetrating comment from The Middle Years: ‘I heard 
him, in cool surprise, take even more out of his verse than he had put in.’ 

The Diary of Alfred Domett adds little new to our understanding of Browning 
or Tennyson. It contains a fair amount of waste matter (Domett’s impressions 
of Stratford, his researches into family history) which can only be useful for a 
biographer of Domett himself. But it is a pleasant backwater of Victorian literary 
and in part social history, recorded by an observer who in some ways resembles 


Trollope. As such it was worth publishing. Henry GIFFORD 


The Oxford Book of English Talk. Edited by James SUTHERLAND. Pp. xix+ 
453- Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 18s. net. 


Professor Sutherland has added to the famous Oxford series a highly original, 
wholly delightful, and extremely valuable prose anthology. His object is to give 
specimens of the authentic talk of English people from the fifteenth century till 
the present day. As he writes in his introduction, ‘only an infinitesimal part of 
that talk ever gets itself recorded in writing. ... Go back twenty years, ten years, 
and almost all of it is irretrievably lost.’ In a sense he has set himself an im- 
possible task. Before the invention of the gramophone there was no way of 
making and preserving perfectly accurate record of human speech, and even the 
gramophone record cannot give us the gestures and facial movements which are 
as much a part of speech as the actual words that are uttered. 

Still a very great body of English colloquial speech has been preserved with 
a certain degree of accuracy in official records, for which some kind of shorthand 
reports have been used at least since Tudor times. In an amusing passage in his 
introduction the editor shows how this kind of reporting can vary in accuracy 
and how during the Victorian period ‘the Sessions Records, so racy and idio- 
matic in the eighteenth century, became almost completely colourless’, and ‘bar- 
maids and crossing-sweepers begin to observe and perceive instead of just seeing, 
or their attention is directed to suspicious characters’. This is the first source 
from which Professor Sutherland has drawn his material; the second is the sort 
of record that is found in memoirs and diaries, such as Boswell’s records of Dr. 
Johnson’s conversation or Aubrey’s of the old gentleman who remembered the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. This is not verbatim reporting, but, in the works of 
the best writers of this sort, we can, as Professor Sutherland writes, ‘be fairly 
certain that . . . the substance and idiom have been accurately caught’. Finally 
there are the works of creative writers, the dialogue of plays and works of prose 
fiction, in which by means of the insight of genius, ‘imitations’ (in the Aristotelian 
sense) of contemporary speech have been produced, which are, perhaps, even 
more like the real article than any actual specimen carefully taken down by the 
shorthand reporter. To compile a representative selection from this vast mass of 
material is an undertaking which could only be successfully carried out by a 
scholar with remarkably fine taste and discrimination, an ear exceptionally 
sensitive to the rhythms of spoken language, and a generous and sympathetic 
understanding of humanity at every level. No one who has read half a dozen 
pages of this anthology can doubt that Professor Sutherland has all these qualifica- 
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tions. He provides 122 extracts beginning with one from the fifteenth-century 
Book of Margery Kemp recording the arguments of that cantankerous religious 
enthusiast with the ‘Erchebisshop’ and ending with a talk given on the B.B.C. by 
Mrs. Lilian Balch in which she describes a holiday with her family at the seaside 
in 1949. The creative writers on whom he draws include Shakespeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Bunyan, Etherege, Shadwell, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Farquhar, 
Swift, Defoe, Fielding, Richardson, Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, and Henry Green. The memoirs, 
biographies, and similar works which have been used include those of Aubrey, 
Lord Hervey, Boswell, Fanny Burney, Tate Wilkinson, Harriette Wilson, 
Henry Mayhew, Canon Rawnsley, and George Sturt. Interspersed with extracts 
from such works are pieces of dialogue from the Proceedings of the Sessions of the 
Peace and other legal records, and, in the later part of the collection, from B.B.C. 
talks. A number of the extracts are genuine discoveries which will delight all 
lovers of racy English speech. Such, for instance, is the magnificent scolding given 
by Lord Coningsby to the Mayor and Corporation of Hereford in 1718 from a 
rare pamphlet in the British Museum (no. 56) and the amazingly vivid record of 
London street cries from Miss C—Y’s Cabinet of Curiosities; Or, The Green Room 
broke open, By Tristram Shandy, Gent. 1765 (no. 72). It is a very delightful and 
profitable experience to hear, as it were, in close juxtaposition the voices of 
Shakespeare’s Shallow and Silence and of Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, of Bunyan’s Pilgrims and Etherege’s Sir Fopling and of the Duke of 
Monmouth and Judge Jeffreys, of George II and his queen and of Richardson’s 
Pamela and Mrs. Jewkes, and of Mrs. Gamp and a Victorian coster girl out of 
Mayhew’s London Labour and the London Poor. Indeed the collection serves a 
double purpose. It is a rich treasury of colloquial English prose, and it also 
provides an extremely valuable series of illustrations of the social and political 
background of English literature from the fifteenth to the twentieth century. 
Professor Sutherland has very sensibly kept his annotations down to a mini- 
mum. He was also probably wise to exclude records of speech in dialect. 
References are given concisely at the end of the volume, and short and helpful 
footnotes explain difficulties in the text. An alphabetical list of authors and titles 
might be a useful addition when the book is reprinted. This is one of the rare 
anthologies that has the character of an original, creative work. It will be an 
indispensable part of the equipment of every teacher of English and an inexhaust- 
ible source of delight for all who care for vital English speech, what John Hilton 
called ‘the very soul and spirit of our language’. V. ve S. Pinto 


English Rock Terms. By W. J. ArkeLt and S. I. Tomxeterr. Pp. xx+-139. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 215. net. 


Two eminent scientists met in 1943, one a geologist with special interests in 
palaeontology and stratigraphy, and the other a mineralogist. Discovering that 
they were both interested in the native technical vocabularies of miners and 
quarrymen, they decided to pool their resources, and of that happy encounter 
this glossary of rock names is the tangible outcome. It consists of a brief but 
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highly informative and stimulating introduction (pp. xi—xviii), of the glossary 
proper (pp. 1-128), and of a complete classified index which in fact transforms 
the glossary into a two-way dictionary (pp. 129-39). A diagram depicting a 
vertical section through the coal measures of Byker in Northumberland forms 
the frontispiece, reproduced from the 1799 edition of Erasmus Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden and illustrating the use of vernacular rock names by the miners of that 
day. Professor Bruce Dickins, who revised the work in typescript, has graciously 
contributed the Preface. All will readily concur with his verdict that ‘Dr. Arkell 
and Dr. Tomkeieff have already been to the right places. ... The work was worth 
doing and the compilers have done it well.’ Clearly they have made excellent 
critical use of the numerous extant glossaries of widely divergent accuracy and 
reliability ranging in time over nearly two centuries from William Hooson of 
Wrexham (1747) to Eric Benfield of Purbeck (1940). 

In title and text rock is used in its geological sense and it is taken to mean all con- 
stituents of the earth’s crust, including clay and sand, that are not pure minerals; 
and rock terms embrace those used by miners and quarrymen in different parts of 
the British Isles in the daily exercise of their craft. Some are employed widely 
throughout the counties; others are restricted to certain districts and contribute 
distinctive features to regional dialect. The rock terms included in this glossary 
are nearly all native English elements, with occasional borrowings from Celtic 
and Scandinavian. Such neo-classical derivatives and compounds as alluvium, 
diluvium, conglomerate, oolite, and pisolite may be regarded as exceptions. We are 
reminded that stalagmites and stalactites are native drip( ping) stones and dropstones, 
or, in the north country, shockles and shoggles. Native names cannot fail to impress 
us by their strength and force of meaning. We frequently have recourse to bed- 
rock, quicksand, touchstone, and whetstone in transferred senses. Monosyllabic 
chert, clay, flint, loam, lime, malm, mould, sand, and stone are very little changed 
from OE. ceart, clég, flint, lam, lim, mealm, molde, sand, and stan. Celtic car, 
crag, dun, and whin, and Latin-derived chalk, are as simple and forceful as the 
more obscure clunch, cloam, cledge, clob, doab, drub, hone, sloom, and tharf. Pic- 
turesque humour plays around such descriptions as dumplings, flummery, henstones, 
tumblers, soapy blaes, and Sunday stone: traditional misconception is perpetuated 
in breedingstone, growingstone, and motherstone. Dialect variants survive in brittle 
and bruckle; critch and crutch; lack and leck; leam and loam; raddle, reddle, and 
ruddle. Pebble seems to assume more strange shapes than any other single term: 
OE. pebbel, papol-, and popel-stan; now bibble, pibble, pipple, pobble, popple, puble, 
peeble, and nasalized pimble, with Shropshire pimple-stone by folk-etymology. 

It may be noted that bedrock and flower-bed are compounds of the same etymon 
in spite of diverse forms in German Beet (from earlier nominative) and Bett (from 
oblique cases). Germanic *badjo-m is doubtless cognate with Latin fodere ‘to 
dig’, but the Indo-European form was *bhodh- not bodh-(p.5). For OE. brechian 
we must read (p. 11) breclian, for cleofan (p. 25) cléofan, and for iren (p. 63) iren. 
For flans ‘stony pieces of coal that will not burn’ (p. 44) the reader may profitably 
be referred to O.E.D., s.v. flawn ‘pancake’, and he will then recall that delightful 
alliterative comparison ‘as flat as a flawn’. Hurlock ‘hard chalk’ must surely be 
kept distinct from hurrock ‘heap of loose stones or rubbish’ (p. 62), and likewise 
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pendle ‘topmost bed in a quarry’ (p. 83) may preferably be separated from its 
homonym pendle ‘overhanging part’, as indeed it is kept separate by O.E.D. On 
the other hand, the derivation of saggar ‘coarse fireclay’ (p. 101) from safeguard is 
well attested (O.E.D., s.v. saggar) and the earliest sense was obviously a protect- 
ing or safeguarding cover of fireproof clay in which more delicate pottery was 
encased while baking in the kiln. Sud ‘drift sand and mud left by floods’ (p. 116) 
is manifestly the same word as in everyday soap-suds. 

Many puzzles remain. What is the origin of mine? Does it come from Old 
Celtic meini- ‘ore, metal’ by way of French? ‘Seams of coal are still called mines 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and, from at least the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, mine meant a mineral or ore’ (p. xiv). What is chemist’s coal? Was it 
formerly that ‘hard splint’ variety (p. 22) reserved for use at the ‘chief mansion’ 
or chef més of Sir William Craigie’s Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue? 
Why are the dividing bands of stone in the oolite quarries at Stamford in Lin- 
colnshire called rings? Can rings conceivably be a local modification (p. 97) of 
unrelated rungs ‘as in a ladder’? And why should the worthless material in the 
limestone quarries at Dudley in Warwickshire (p. 5) be called bavin? Can this 
possibly be the same word as the Tudor bavin ‘bundle of brushwood’, used by 
Lyly in Euphues? Answers to these and other questions will doubtless be given 
in that more comprehensive work which Dr. Tomkeieff is now compiling in con- 
junction with Dr. Arthur Holmes, Regius Professor of Geology at Edinburgh. 
In the meantime English Rock Terms, an offshoot from the forthcoming Petro- 
logical Dictionary, has much to offer on every page to the student of language. 

SIMEON POTTER 


SHORT NOTICES 


Auckland University College Bulletin No. 42, English Series No. 5 (1953) 
consists of ‘Niels Klim being an incomplete translation, by Thomas De 
Quincey from the Danish of Ludvig Holberg, now edited from the manuscript 
by S. Musgrove, Professor of English, Auckland University College’. 


In Holberg’s mildly Swiftian satire (original Latin version, 1741) Niels Klim goes under- 
ground (did Lewis Carroll know it?) to another world where trees, not horses, act as 
human beings. De Quincey’s translation (?1827), with omissions and adaptations, of the 
first three chapters exists in manuscript in the Auckland Public Library among papers 
presented towards the end of last century by Sir George Grey. De Quincey’s son, who 
went to New Zealand two years after his father’s death and settled there, may have brought 
it to the country. Professor Musgrove provides some notes and a dozen pages of solid 
factual introduction. De Quincey’s light and lively work occupies seventeen pages. It is 
a real acquisition. There are also at Auckland some letters of De Quincey’s which are to 
be published later. They, like the present little work, will be welcome. 


H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 
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The Correspondence of John Wilkes and Charles Churchill. Edited with 
an introduction by Epwarp H. WEATHERLY. Pp. xxvii+-114. New York: 
Columbia University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. $2.75. 
Mr. Weatherly prints, largely for the first time, with useful annotations, sixty-two letters 

and notes exchanged between Wilkes and Churchill during the period from the North 

Briton campaign to Churchill’s death, with two brief but lively drafts by Churchill of 

unused North Briton copy. He provides a scholarly introduction and a sound bibliography 

of relevant politico-literary history, and has performed his editorial task well, the Columbia 

Press supporting him with an attractive format. Whether the collection has such ‘intrinsic 

interest and importance to students of eighteenth-century English history and literature’ 

as he believes may be doubted; the letters are brief, sometimes coarse, and without in- 
trinsic interest other than the fleeting light they throw on this very narrow corner of 

Augustan life. 

A. R. HUMPHREYS 
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Samuel Butler et la justice de son 
temps (René Lamar), pp. 271-9. 


JouRNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC 

PHILOLOGY 

Vol. litt, No. 3, Fuly 1954 
Chaucer’s cock and fox (Charles 
Dahlberg), pp. 277-90. 
A. E. Housman’s downward eye 
(Tom Burns Haber), pp. 306-18. 
Giraldus Cambrensis and the Car- 
thusian Order (Richard J. Doney), 
PP- 334-46. 
Coleridge and ‘the work for which 
poor Palm was murdered’ (Lucyle 
Werkmeister), pp. 347-51. 
The mysticism of Henry Vaughan: 
a reply (H. J. Oliver), pp. 352-60. 

(Cf. F. Kermode, R.E.S., N.S. i(1950).] 

Swift’s octosyllabics and the Hudi- 
brastic tradition (Clarence L. Kulli- 
sheck), pp. 361-8. 
E. T. A. Hoffmann and Shakespeare 
(Francis J. Nock), pp. 369-82. 
Analogues in Cheriton to the Par- 
doner and his sermon (Albert C, 
Friend), pp. 383-8. 
Chaucer’s use of ‘gan’ (Elizabeth R. 
Homann), pp. 389-98. 
Chester’s sermon for catechumens 
(Joseph Allen Bryant, Jr.), pp. 399- 
402. 
Sir John Beaumont’s Crowne of 
Thornes, a report (Ruth Waller- 
stein), pp. 410-34. 

MopERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Vol. lxix, No. 6, Fune 1954 
The Finn episode climax: another 
suggestion (Joseph H. Friend), 
pp. 385-7. 
Chaucer’s cherles rebellyng (John- 
stone Parr), pp. 393-4. 
Chaucer: ‘heigh ymaginacioun’ 
(Victor M. Hamm), pp. 394-5. 
Lovelace at Court and a version of 
part of his “The Scrutinie’ (Herbert 
Berry and E. K. Timings), pp. 396- 
8 


An unpublished letter about A Game 
at Chess (Peter G. Phialas), pp. 398-9. 
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Milton’s war in heaven: some 
problems (Everett H. Emerson), 
PP- 399-402. 

‘Lycidas’, Petrarch, and the plague 
(Edward S. LeComte), pp. 402-4. 
Milton, Mendoza, and the Chinese 
land-ship (Frank L. Huntley), pp. 


404-7. 


MoperN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY 


Vol. xv, No. 2, Fune 1954 
Elkanah Settle and the least heroic 
romance (Thomas P. Haviland), 
pp. 118-24. 
The argument against the associa- 
tion of ideas in eighteenth-century 
aesthetics (Martin Kallich), pp. 125- 
36. 
A bibliography of critical Arthurian 
literature for the year 1953 (John 
J. Parry), pp. 147-67. 


MoperN LANGUAGE REVIEW 


Vol. xlix, No. 4, October 1954 
Caxton and his two French sources 
(Christine Knowles), pp. 417-23. 
A new manuscript of Greville’s ‘Life 
of Sidney’ (S. Blaine Ewing), pp. 
424-7. 
Balzac and the English tongue 
(H. J. Hunt), pp. 434-41. 
Love and marriage in Chaucer’s 
poetry (D. S. Brewer), pp. 461-4. 
‘At once’ in Shakespeare (J. C. 
Maxwell), pp. 464-6. 
Chapman’s ‘Caesar and Pompey’: 
an unperformed play? (John Russell 
Brown), pp. 466-9. 
Some English ioanwords in German 
(P. F. Ganz), pp. 478-83. 


MopeRN PHILOLOGY 

Vol. li, No. 1, August 1954 
Milton’s early rhyme schemes and 
the structure of Lycidas (Ants Oras), 
pp. 12-22. 


NEOPHILOLOGUS 

38ste Faarg., Afi. 3, I Fuli 1954 
The theme of the red carnation in 
James Joyce’s Ulysses (P. P. J. Van 
Caspel), pp. 189-98. 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 

Vol. ix, No. 2, September 1954 
The undisciplined heart of David 
Copperfield (Gwendolyn B. Need- 
ham), pp. 81-107. 
The interpretation of Adam Bede 
(Albert J. Fyfe), pp. 134-9. 

NOTES AND QUERIES 

Vol. i, New Series, No. 7, fuly 1954 
Sir Thomas Wyatt and Pietro Bem- 
bo (Rudolf Gottfried), pp. 278-80. 
The date of Traherne’s ordination 
(K. W. Salter), p. 282. 
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Urquhart (Kelsie B. Harder), pp. 
282-4. 
Matthew Green, 1696-1737 (H. 
Rossiter Smith), pp. 284-7. 

[Continued from N. & Q., i. 250-3.] 
Pope’s yews in Shakespeare’s grave- 
yard (Benjamin Boyce), p. 287. 
Pope and Lamartine (C. M. Lom- 
bard), pp. 287-8. 
A possible model for the organiza- 
tion of ‘A Tale of a Tub’ (John 
Robert Moore), pp. 288-go. 
The seating capacity and maximum 
receipts of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre (Paul Sawyer), p. 290. 
The Warburton-Edwards contro- 
versy (Vedder M. Gilbert), pp. 291-3. 
[Continued from N. & Q., i. 257-9.] 

Keats and Tennyson on ‘Nature, 
red in tooth and claw’ (Harry W. 
Rudman), pp. 293-4. 
Dr. Johnson’s use of authorities in 
compiling his Dictionary of the 
English Language (Lindsay Flem- 


ing), PP- 294-7- 

[Continued from N. @ Q., i. 254-7: 
further ibid., i. 343-7.] 

Poet Thompson of the Navy (Karl 
F. Thompson), pp. 300-2. 
Wordsworth and John Langhorne’s 
“The Country Justice’ (Roger Shar- 
rock), pp. 302-4. 

Dialogue in Byron’s dramas (Arthur 
M. Z. Norman), pp. 304-6. 
Shelley’s enemy at Tremadoc (H. 


M. Dowling), pp. 306-9. 
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ing Blackwood’s Magazine (Alan 

Lang Strout), pp. 309-12. 
[Continued from N. & Q., i. 216-17.] 

Arnold’s lonely islands (Wendell 

Stacy Johnson), pp. 312-14. 

An Emerson-Ruskin parallel (John 

C. Broderick), p. 314. 

Gray’s cat as Helen of Troy (J. C. 

Maxwell), p. 314. 

Vol. 1, New Series, No. 8, August 1954 
The authorship of four poems in 
“The Garland of Good Will’ (S. M. 
Pratt), pp. 327-8. 

The ancestry of Christopher Mar- 
lowe (P. D. Mundy), pp. 328-31. 
A conjecture on King Lear IV. ii. 57 
(D. M. Anderson), p. 331. 
‘Macbeth’: emendations (Howard 
Parsons), pp. 331-3. 

‘Grease that’s sweaten’ (K. B. 
Danks), p. 334. 

Shakespeare’s ‘preying monsters’. 
A discussion (John Twiss), pp. 334- 


5. 
On the date of ‘Sir Gyles Goosecap’ 
(Robt. J. Fusillo), pp. 335-6. 
Donne allusions in Howell’s familiar 
letters (Frank Kermode), p. 337. 
Milton’s use of ‘E’re’ in ‘Paradise 
Lost’ (Robert O. Evans), pp. 337-9. 
Jonathan Swift’s Chester relatives 
(W. H. Welply), pp. 339-49. 
Dr. Johnson’s landlord (Edward A. 
Bloom), pp. 350-1. 
Was William Hazlitt a news re- 
porter? (E. L. Brooks), pp. 355-6. 
‘The Feast and the Lady’: a re- 
current pattern in Keats’s poetry 
(Miriam Allott), pp. 356-8. 

[Reply by Robert Gittings, N.@ Q., i 
395-6.) 
Yeats and the prophecy of Eunapius 
(Peter Ure), pp. 358-9. 
Fanny Burney: an _ identification 
(Editor), pp. 359, 368. 

Vol. 1, New Series, No. 9, September 

1954 
The Dean and the yeoman (Baird 
W. Whitlock), pp. 374-5. 

[John Donne.] 
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380-3. 
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(Kenneth Muir), pp. 424-5. 
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drama (Richard Morton and William 
M. Peterson), pp. 427-32. 

The two Samuel Johnsons (Edward 
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A paraphrase of Martial by Thomas 
Gray? (Herbert W. Starr), pp. 435- 
6. 
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Virgil and Tennyson (V. R.), p. 449. 
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Garrick Club affair (Gordon N. 
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How well did Poe know Milton? 
(Thomas P. Haviland), pp. 841-60. 
The themes of immortality and 
natural piety in Wordsworth’s Im- 
mortality Ode (Thomas M. Raysor), 
pp. 861-75. 

The love affair in Pope’s Rape of the 
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go2. 
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‘waters above’ in Paradise Lost 
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Elizabethan actors: men or marion- 
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Chaucer the pilgrim (E. Talbot 
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The English novel and the three 
kinds of time (John Henry Raleigh), 
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The principal rhetorical conventions 
in the Renaissance personal elegy 
(A. L. Bennett), pp. 107-26. 
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Shakespeare’s Falstaff and _ the 
mantle of Dick Tarlton (Joseph 
Allen Bryant, Jr.), pp. 149-62. 
Music and Marston’s The Mal- 
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Christian comedy: Volpone (John S. 
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3 Henry VI and The True Tragedie 
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60. 
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Whitman and Tennyson (Herbert 

Bergman), pp. 492-504. 
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NICHOLAS LOVE—A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
TRANSLATOR 


By ELIZABETH ZEEMAN 


T is a witness to our incomplete knowledge of fifteenth-century de- 

votional prose that the name of Nicholas Love, Prior of the Carthusian 
House of Mount Grace in Yorkshire, is not more familiar. For his render- 
ing of the pseudo-Bonaventuran Meditationes Vitae Christi, which he 
called The Mirror of the Blessed Life of Fesu Christ, was one of the most 
popular books of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, and contains 
some of the finest English prose of any time. There are, in fact, few texts 
which can claim to illustrate so accurately the range and tastes of the 
devout reading public of the later Middle Ages in England, and, moreover, 
to point so clearly the contribution made by medieval translators to the 
general development of English prose style. In spite of this, Love’s Mirror 
has not received the attention it deserves.! 

Few facts about Nicholas Love or Louf? have as yet come to light. 
Nothing is recorded of him until his appointment first as Rector and then 
as Prior of the newly founded House of Mount Grace in the years 1409 and 
1410. Earlier than that, all must be conjecture. The name ‘Love’, in its 
various forms, does not seem to have been common in Yorkshire during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is met with, as ‘Luff’, in the Coventry 
district at this time, where the Luff family was of some importance, in both 
civic and ecclesiastical affairs. The south-eastern and east-midland counties, 
however, yield by far the greatest number of records of the surname. Here 
again there are ecclesiastical ties; a Nicholas Loof was Vicar of Asheldham, 
Essex, in 1371, and William Love was Abbot of Coggeshall in 1528. In two 
cases only is the name connected with Carthusian Houses—once in 
Coventry, where Richard Luff, at one time mayor of that city, was active in 
the founding of the Charterhouse of St. Anne’s,3 and once in London, where 

1 For brief discussion of The Mirror, see: R. W. Chambers, On the Continuity of English 
Prose (Oxford, 1932); M. Deanesly, The Lollard Bible (Cambridge, 1920); H. S. Bennett, 
Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1947); S. K. Workman, Fifteenth Century 
Translation (Princeton, 1940); and A. A. Prins, French Influence in English Phrasing 
(Leiden, 1952). No full literary study has been made. There are two fairly recent editions 
of The Mirror: The Mirror of the Blessed Life of Jesu Christ, a modernization, edited by 
amonk of Parkminster (London, 1926); The Mirror of the Blessed Lyf of Fesu Crist, ed. 
L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1911), based on a collation of three manuscripts only. Quotation is 
made from this edition throughout, unless otherwise stated. 

2 The ‘Louf’ spelling of the name is recorded at least twice: in Annales Ordinis Cartusi- 
ensis, ed. D. C. le Couteaulx (Monstrolii, 1891), vii. 74, and in Ex Chartis Capituli Gene- 
talis, Parkminster MS. B. 77 (inedited). 

3 Annales Ordinis Cartusiensis, vi. 290. 
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“Kateryn wyff of Adam Love’ was buried in the Charterhouse.' The langu- 
age of The Mirror cannot offer any conclusive evidence as to Love’s origin; 
on a first analysis of the manuscripts it seems likely that the basic and 
probably original dialect used was a variety of that spoken in the north-east 
midland area.” 

Love may have come from one of the other Charterhouses to Mount 
Grace; he was probably a man of tried experience when he took up the 
office of Prior in 1409-10.3 It was in 1410 also that his Mirror of the Blessed 
Life received its certificate of approval from Thomas Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was handed out for copying.* After this, as far as we 
know, Love undertook no more translation and applied himself for the next 
eleven years to the administration of Mount Grace. The numerous sur- 
viving documents which refer to the affairs of the House during this 
time make it certain that Love’s period of office was full of activity.5 Very 
few of such documents, however, mention him by name—a procedure in 
keeping with the traditional Carthusian desire for anonymity. In 1415 
grant of an alien priory is made to ‘Nicholas, Prior, and the convent of 
Mount Grace’;® there is an undated plea to the Lord Chancellor by 
“Nicholas, Prior of the House called Mount Grace’, concerning the owner- 
ship of certain charters.? In 1415 a general Pardon was granted to ‘ Nicholas, 
Prior of the House of Mount Grace and the convent of that place’.* We 
know that Love resigned the office of Prior in 1421 and died as an ordinary 
monk in 1424.9 

To these scanty official records of the author, The Mirror itself adds a 
little information. From Love’s additions to the text some idea of the range 
of his reading emerges. He has an expert knowledge of the Bible, quoting 
frequently and, in early chapters especially, often modifying his rendering 
of the Meditationes to bring it closer to the wording of the Vulgate. He is 
well versed in the staple Latin literature of the medieval church—the 


t W. St. John Hope, The History of the London Charterhouse (S.P.C.K., 1925), pp. 101, 
102, 104. 

2 A discussion of the language of the manuscripts of The Mirror will form part of the 
introduction to the critical edition which I am preparing. 

3 This date is given in Annales Ordinis Cartusiensis, vii. 74, and confirmed by the 
Cartusianorum Anglorum Notitia, Parkminster MS. D. 215, f. 58. 

* The certificate states the date: ‘circa annum Domini millesimum quadringentesimum 
decimum’. 

5 For the history of Mount Grace, see W. Brown, ‘Mount Grace Priory’, Yorkshire 
Archaeological Journal, xviii (1905), 252-69, and E. M. Thompson, The Carthusian Order 
in England (London, 1930). 

© Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry V, i. 355. 

7 P.R.O., Early Chancery Proceedings, Bdle. 69, no. 144. 

8 P.R.O., Pardon Roll, m. 11. 

® As stated in Ex Chartis Capituli Generalis and in Cartusianorum Anglorum Notitia, 
loc. cit. 
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writings of St. Augustine, St. Gregory, St. Bernard, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. He draws on Latin lives of English saints—those of Edward the 
Confessor, by Ailred, Cistercian Abbot of Rievaulx, and of St. Hugh, 
Bishop of Lincoln and Prior of Witham, the first Carthusian foundation in 
England." 

More interesting, perhaps, is what we gather of his reading in English 
devotional works. There are references to unspecified English treatises— 
one ‘touchynge temptacioun of man in this worlde’, and another containing 
expositions of the Pater Noster.2 We know that Love was acquainted with 
the fourteenth-century English version of Henry de Suso’s Horologium 
Sapientiae, for he clearly adapts, without acknowledgement, a Prayer to the 
Sacrament from this version—the Treatise of the Seven Points of True 
Love and Everlasting Wisdom. Moreover, he was probably familiar with 
the Ancrene Riwle and the writings of Walter Hilton. In the chapter on the 
Feast of the Annunciation Love provides further explanatory matter on the 
greeting ‘Ave Maria’—as he says, ‘to stere thy devocioun the more’—and 
concludes : 


Thus thinketh me may be had contemplacioun more conueniently after the 
ordre of the fyue ioyes of our lady seynt marye in the forseide gretynge Aue 
Maria &c. than was bifore writen to the Ankeresse as it scheweth here. 

(Mirror, p. 36.) 


It seems likely that he is referring to the prayer on the Five Joys of Mary 
which occurs in the first division of the Ancrene Riwle.* 

Walter Hilton is mentioned by name in a passage worth quoting for its 
warmth of feeling towards the author and his work.’ Love has been treating 
of the contemplative and active lives and passes on to the ‘medled lyf’: 


... who so wole more pleynely be enformed and tau3t in Englisshe tonge lete 
him loke the tretys that the worthy clerk and holy lyuere maister Walter hyltoun / 
the chanoun of thurgartun / wrote in englische by grace and hize discrecioun and 
he schal fynde there / as I leue / a sufficient scole and a trewe of all thise: whose 
soule reste in euere lastynge blisse and pees / as I hope he be full hi3e in blisse / 
ioyned and knytte withouten departynge to his spouse Jesu by parfite use of the 
beste parte that he chase here with marye / of the which parte he graunt us 
felawschippe. (p. 165.) 


It is tempting to conclude that he felt some special affinity with Hilton’s 


' The Mirror, pp. 308, 311. 

2 Ibid., pp. 99, 112. 

3 The prayer in question occurs at the end of the Tretys of the hizeste and moste worthy 
sacrament of cristes blessed body, which Love appended to The Mirror. See G. Schleich, 
Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen, clvii (1930), 26-34. 

* The English Text of the Ancrene Riwle, ed. M. Day (E.E.T.S., 0.8. 225, 1952), pp. 16-17. 

5 This passage helps to date the writing of The Mirror, for Hilton’s death, assumed here 
by Love, took place in 1396. 
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writings; their devotion is of similar moderate temper, and so too are their 
prose styles." 

But Love is not only interested in orthodox literature. Part of the pur- 
pose of the translation was the correction of unorthodox religious doctrine 
of the time—in particular, that taught by the Lollards. Love’s frequent 
censure of the Lollards throughout The Mirror, and his addition of a Treatise 
on the Sacrament to the main body of the work in an effort to counter one 
tenet of theirs, show him dealing vigorously with important contemporary 
problems—problems facing not only the religious orders and the lay clergy 
but those in secular estate also. Love speaks emphatically about past and 
present dangers for, as he sees it, ‘thus 3it in oure dayes hath antecrist 
wrou3t. . . by this false maister of lollardes / and many othere of his disciples 
/ into destruccioun of trewe cristen byleue . . .’.? 

On rare occasions Love allows himself to describe personal experience; 
in the following passage, for instance, he puts the matter obliquely, but it is 
possible to feel that the words draw on his own knowledge of spiritual 
ecstasy : 


There is one persone that I knowe now lyuynge / and perauenture there ben 
many more that I knowe not in the self degre or hizere / the which persone often 
tymes / whan oure lord Jesu voucheth saufe to touche hym of his grace / in 
tretynge of that blissed sacrament with the inwarde si3t of his soule and deuowte 
meditacioun of his preciouse passioun / sodeynly feleth also sched in to the self 
body a ioye and a likynge that passith with oute comparisoun the hy3este likynge 
that eny creature may haue or fele as by way of kynde in this lyf: thoru3 the 
which ioye and likynge alle the membres of the body ben enflawmed of so delect- 
able and ioyfulle an hete / that hym thinketh sensibly all the body as it were mel- 
tynge for ioye / as waxe doth anentes the hote fyre:* so ferforth that the body 
my3t not bere that excellent likinge / bot that it scholde utterly faille / nere the 
graciouse kepynge and susteynyng of the toucher / oure lorde Jesu / abouen 


kynde. (pp. 208-9.) 


The Mirror cannot, obviously, be expected to increase our knowledge of 
Love himself by a great amount of detail. Yet the general impression of the 
author, built up almost imperceptibly in his book, is positive and interest- 
ing, and suits well with the external facts; here is a man of wide but not 


* The works of Love and Hilton appear together in some manuscripts—as in C.U.L. 
MS. Additional 6686 and Chetham MS. 6690. Hilton himself had certain connexions with 
the Carthusians; his Epistola Aurea was written to his friend Adam Horsley, who became 
a Carthusian at Beauvale, Notts., sometime after 1375. See H. Gardner, ‘Walter Hilton 
and the Mystical Tradition in England’, Essays and Studies, xxii (1937), 107, 111. 

2 The Mirror, pp. 320-1. 

3 It is significant, in view of Love’s acknowledgement of Hilton, that this ‘wax and fire’ 
image is close to that in The Scale of Perfection, Bk. ii, ch. 41, ‘and makith pine herte melte 
delectably as wexe ayenst pe fire into softnesse of his loue . . .’ (Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MS. B. 15. 18., f. 106b). 
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unusual learning, alive to difficulties encountered by all classes of the devout, 
one whose experience of the contemplative life did not make him any the less 
able to administer a Carthusian House at a busy period of its history. 

Love chose to translate one of the best-known texts of the Middle Ages— 
the Meditationes Vitae Christi, composed by a thirteenth-century Francis- 
can for a woman religious.' The Meditationes, re-creating the events of the 
life of Christ in imaginative detail, affected medieval art and literature 
strongly ; especially powerful were those sections devoted to the Childhood 
and the Passion, for here the dramatic and descriptive talents of the writer 
are employed to best advantage.? Its influence is first seen in English 
literature of the late thirteenth century, and during the following century 
several partial versions were made.? Love’s Mirror is, however, the first 
complete English translation of the Meditationes and probably the most 
important of all the vernacular renderings. Its popularity seems to have been 
both rapid and sustained throughout the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. Thirty-eight complete manuscript copies of widely varying date 
and provenance have already been traced.* Its first two editions were 
printed by Caxton in 1486 and 1495, and seven more followed before 1530. 
It appears frequently as a bequest in fifteenth-century wills.’ One of the 
most interesting comments on the esteem in which it was held as late as 1532 
comes from Sir Thomas More, who recommends it in company with 
Hilton’s Scale of Perfection and the Imitation of Christ as reading matter 
preferable to the controversial literature on which he was then engaged.°® 
The unabated demand for ‘such English books as may nourish and increase 
devotion’—to use More’s own words—serves to emphasize the strong lines 
of cultural and religious continuity between the medieval and early Tudor 
periods. 

The conditions for which Love’s translation was made differ consider- 


' Ed. A. C. Peltier, Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae (Paris, 1868), xii. 509-630. For 
discussion of date and authorship of the Meditationes, see the Quaracchi edition of the 
Works of St. Bonaventura (Ad Claras Aquas, 1882-1902), viii. 112 and x. 25, and also M. 
Deanesly, “The Gospel Harmony of John de Caulibus’, British Society of Franciscan 
Studies, x (1922). 

2 See E. Male, L’ Art religieux de la fin du Moyen Age en France (Paris, 1922) and E. Roy, 
Le Mystére de la Passion en France (Dijon, 1903). ‘The numerous vernacular renderings of 
the work are discussed briefly by P. L. Oliger, Le Meditationes Vitae Christi del pseudo- 
Bonaventura (Arezzo, 1922). 

3 Some of these translations are listed by M. Deanesly in The Lollard Bible and in “The 
Gospel Harmony of John de Caulibus’, loc. cit. 

* There are, also, a number of extracts from The Mirror in various fifteenth-century 
manuscript collections. In compiling a full list of manuscripts of The Mirror, and of other 
English versions of the Meditationes, I have received much valuable help from Mr. A. I. 
Doyle, of Durham University Library. 

5 M. Deanesly lists some of these bequests in ‘Vernacular Books in England in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries’, M.L.R., xv (1920), 354-5. 

® See his Works (1557), p. 867. 
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ably from those of the original Latin composition. In the first place Love 
addresses his book not only to those of the contemplative but also to those 
of the active life. His own Preface to The Mirror shows that, like many other 
fifteenth-century translators, he has a wide, predominantly unlearned 
public in view: 





Wherefore now bothe men and women and euery age and euery dignyte of this 
worlde is stired to hope of everelastyng lyf. And for this hope and to this intente / 
with holy writt also ben writen dyuerse bookes and tretees of devou3t men: not 
onliche to clerkes in latyn but also in english to lewed men and wommen and hem 
that ben of symple understondynge. ... ‘The whiche scripture and writynge / for 
the fructuouse mater ther of sterynge specially to the love of Jesu / semeth 
amonge othere souereynly edifienge to symple creatures: the whiche as children 
hauen nede to be fedde with mylke of ly3te doctrine / and not with sadde mete of 
grete clergie and hize contemplacioun. Wherefore / at the instaunce and the 
prayer of somme deuoute soules / to edificacioun of suche men or wommen is this 
drawynge out of the forsaide book of cristes lyf wryten in english.... (p. 8.) 


Secondly, The Mirror has a special polemical purpose—that of challenging 
and refuting Lollard doctrine.' It is to these changed circumstances—the 
less specialized public and the immediate controversial issue—that The 
Mirror owes its general differences of character from the Meditationes. The 
first explains its reduced content; 161 chapters in the Meditationes appear 
as sixty-three in The Mirror. Love cuts down doctrinal material; in the 
section dealing with Christ’s Ministry, for example, we find him stating 
characteristically : 


But for also moche as it were long werk and perauenture tedyouse / bothe to 
the rederes and the hereres her of / 3if alle the processe here of the blessed lyf of 
Jesu schulde be writen in Englische so fully . . . therfore here after many chapitres 
and longe processe / that semeth litel edificacioun inne as to the manere of symple 
folk that this book is specially writen too / schal be lafte unto it drawe to the 
passioun.... (p. 100.) 


He also omits or condenses many of the discussions and references to the 
contemplative life, as being relevant to the limited public for whom the 
original author wrote—the ‘gostly lyveres’—rather than to ‘comoun per- 
sones and symple soules’.* 

The additions he makes are no less in the interests of a varied class of 
readers; explanation of difficult points and provision of further affective 
comment are all prompted by the same desire—that of making the text 
accessible to all. Thus before dealing with the Last Supper he tells his 
readers that because 


' It is interesting to see that a Trinity College, Cambridge, manuscript of The Mirror 
was read and corrected by one of Lollard sympathies—on f. 129a of MS. B. 15. 32 there is 
considerable scratching through and a marginal note: ‘Do not beleue thys foleshnes’. 

2 The Mirror, p. 158. 
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in this processe is the most strengthe and goostly fruyte of all the meditaciouns 
that ben of the blissed lyf of oure lorde Jesu . . . we schulle not abregge as we have 
in other places but rather lengthe it in processe. (pp. 197-8.) 


To the second change of circumstance are due the numerous attacks 
throughout The Mirror ‘contra Lollardos’! and the appended, seemingly 
original, “Treatise on the Sacrament’. 

But in the general nature of content and its disposition, The Mirror 
agrees with the Meditationes. It combines narrative, didactic comment and 
imaginative description as does the Latin work and, for the most part, pre- 
serves the original sequence of events. Similarly, The Mirror is most striking 
for its realistic and compassionate approach to the life of Christ, and, like 
the Meditationes, is rich with what Love calls ‘deuoute ymaginaciouns’, 
ranging from the Nativity to the Ascension. The quality of the writing can 
be judged from this extract, which is part of the chapter on the Nativity: 


And anon sche / deuoutly enclynande / with souereyne ioye toke hym in hir 
armes and swetely clippyng and kessynge leyde hym in hir barme / and with a 
fulle pap / as sche was tau3t of the holy goost / wische hym al aboute with hir 
swete mylk: and so wrapped hym in the keuerchiefes of hir heued and leide hym 
in the cracche. And anone the Oxe and the Asse / knelynge doun / leyden her 
mowthes on the cracche / brethynge at hir neses uppon the child / as they knewen 
by resoun that in that colde tyme the childe so sympely hiled had nede to be hatte 
in that manere. And then his moder knelynge doun worschipped and loued god / 
inwardely thonkynge and seienge in this manere: Lord god / I thonke the with 
all my my3t that haste 3euen me thy dere sone and I honoure the al my3ty god / 
goddes sone and myn. Joseph / also honourynge and worschippynge the childe 
god and man / toke the sadel of the Asse and made thereof a kusshyne oure lady 
to sitte on and a suppoayle to lene to. (p. 47.) 


Love has no specific comment on his dealings with the Latin text? as far 
as prose style is concerned, but it is clear that he regards his original with 
critical respect. Thus where Latin grammatical constructions can be carried 
over directly into English with no straining of the native idiom, Love will 
often translate closely. Here, for instance, the correspondence between Latin 
and English is fairly strict; only minor structural changes have been made: 


O grandis amor! vere in finem dilexit eos, cum in tanta positus agonia eorum 
procurat quietem. Videbat autem a longe adversarios suos venientes cum facibus 
et armis, nec tamen discipulos excitavit, nisi cum prope et juxta eos erant, tunc 
dicit eis: 

Sufficit, satis dormistis, ecce qui me tradet, appropinquat. 
(Meditationes, p. 602.) 


? pp. 121, 187, 193, 208. 
2 The suggestion made by A. A. Prins, op. cit., that Love had a French as well as a Latin 
text of the Meditationes at hand as he translated, seems an unnecessary complication. 
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O trewe loue / sothely he loued hem into the uttrest that in so grete anguysshe 
and so bittre agonye was so besy to procure hir hele and hir reste. Than sawe oure 
lord after his adversaries comynge with torches and armes / and 3it he wolde not 
wake and raise his disciples til thai come nyh ham / amd than he seide to hem: 

It sufficeth now that ye haue slepte y-nowe.' Loo he that schal betraye me 
is nyh at hande. (Mirror, p. 224.) 


And here Love obtains a dramatic short sentence almost straight from 
the Latin: 


Hic requievit filius meus et hic est pretiosissimus sanguis ejus. (Meditationes, 
p- 611.) 


Here made my sone his ende and here is his precious blode. (Mirror, p. 254.) 


On the other hand, he shows a strong tendency to alter and adapt 
Latin constructions in what seems to be an effort to produce a style of 
writing nearer to characteristic English speech idiom. We see him working 
away from the condensed and abrupt towards the loose and expansive in 
grammatical form. So participial constructions are often ‘opened’ into full 
clauses : 


Sic ergo aptato corpore.... (Meditationes, p. 610.) 


When they haue thus done and dressed the body. ... (Mirror, p. 251.) 
Domina surgens et genuflectens, sepulchrum amplexatur. . . . (Meditationes, 
p. 611.) 


And therwith oure Lady riseth up and with all hem knelynge,? blessede and 
kissede the sepulchre.... (Mirror, p. 254.) 


The relative construction is preferred to a series of phrases in apposition: 


. - recessit nobis gaudium nostrum, dulcedo nostra, et lumen oculorum no- 
strorum.... (Meditationes, p. 611.) 


... he is gone away fro us: he that was al oure ioye and oure comforte and the li3t 
of oure eizen.... (Mirror, pp. 255-6.) 


Love’s varied procedure, as he both imitates and changes the grammatical 
structures of his original, is most strikingly illustrated from formal prose 
writing. Here, in a passage shaped on rhetorical lines with elaborate balance 
of sentence parts, Love skilfully preserves the general design of the Latin 
but, at the same time, ‘naturalizes’ certain features. The Archangel 
Michael speaks to Christ in Gethsemane: 


Confortamini ergo et viriliter agite: excelsum enim decet magnifica facere et 


? Some manuscripts, such as the early C.U.L. Additional 6578, read simply ‘It sufficeth 
now. ye have slepte’. 

2 Love’s text of the Meditationes must have differed slightly from the Peltier reading 
here, but this does not lessen the value of the quotation. 
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magnanimum ardua tolerare. Cito pertransibunt poenalia et succedunt perpetuo 
gloriosa. (Meditationes, p. 601.) 

Beth now of good comfort / my lord and worcheth manfully: for it is semely to 
hym that is in hize degre to do grete thinges and worthy / 

and to hym that is a manful man to suffre hard thinges: for tho thinges that ben 
harde and payneful schal sone passe / and thoo thinges that ben ioyful and 
gloriouse schal come after. (Mirror, p. 223.) 


It is true, however, that Love does not always achieve—or, seemingly, 
try to achieve—this tactful compromise between idiomatic ease and form- 
ality of expression. The long sentence composed of a series of loosely linked 
clauses is not infrequent in The Mirror, and is usually built up from several 
shorter Latin sentences. But it would be a mistake to assume that length 
and informal plan must imply confusion. If the prose concerned is argu- 
ment, then the line of thought remains clear throughout; if it is description, 
as in the Passion chapters, then looseness of grammatical texture is more 
often than not, by its dramatic effect, appropriate to the situation.' In the 
following quotations each English sentence is made up of two or more of 
the Latin; the structure is by no means taut, yet neither passage lacks 
clarity or fluency: 


Wherefore at this tyme we schulle specially note that oure lorde bygan this 
sermone firste at pouerte / doynge us to undirstonde that pouerte is the firste 
grounde of all goostly exercise: for he that is ouerleide and charged with temporel 
goodes and worldely richesses may not frely and swiftly folowe crist / that is the 
myrour and ensaumple of pouerte: namely he that hath his likynge and his 
affeccioun undir thise worldely goodes / for he is not fre / but thralle and as in 
bondage of hem. (Mirror, pp. 109-10.) 


And so is that moste innocent / fairest and clennest flesch / flour of all mankinde 
/ alto rente and fulle of woundes / renninge out on all sides that precious kynges 
blood / and so longe beten and scourged with wounde upon wounde and brisour 
upon brisour til bothe the lokeres and the smy3ters were wery: and than was he 
beden to be unbounde. (pp. 229-30.) 


The Meditationes, faithful to the traditions of a great deal of Latin re- 
ligious prose, employs rhetorical figures of style and has a strong rhythmical 
content, especially in writing of high emotional temper. Here again, Love 
follows the general lines suggested by his original, but modifies and inno- 


? Dr. S. K. Workman, in his study Fifteenth Century Translation, criticizes many 
medieval prose writers for similar habits of composition—among others, Walter Hilton. 
There seems, however, little evidence that such habits are any real disadvantage to Hilton 
or Love in dealing with extremely varied, often complex, material. Nothing is gained, 
therefore, by objecting to such usages on purely formal grounds; each sentence or sentence 
group must be judged by its effectiveness in the immediate context. 
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vates.' This is clear from a comparison of the English and Latin versions 
of a lament for the Virgin as she begs the soldiers to spare the body of 
Christ: 


O Domina, quid est quod agitis? 

Ad pedes nefandissimorum statis ibi oratis inexorabiles. 

Pietate creditis flectere crudelissimos et impiissimos et humiliare superbos? 
Abhominatio est superbis humilitas: incassum laboratis. (Meditationes, p. 608.) 


A lady, what do 3e? 

3e lowen 30w to the feete of hem that bene most wickede: and prayen hem that 
hauen no reward to eny good prayer. 

Suppose 3e to bowe by 3oure pitee hem that bene moste cruel and most 
wicked / with out pitee? or to overcome hem that bene alther proudest with 
mekenesse? Nay / for proude men haue abhominacioun of mekenesse: where- 
fore 3e travaile in veyne. (Mirror, p. 246.) 


Here the sequence of ‘... prayen... prayer’ and ‘. . . proudest... 
mekenesse . . . proude . . . mekenesse’ has been suggested by the Latin 
‘, . .oratis inexorabiles’ and ‘. . . humiliare superbos . . . superbis humilitas’. 
Both can be defined as examples of the ‘figure’ of polyptoton—elaborate 
verbal play upon a word root. But the interlocked repetition in ‘. . . wickede 
... pitee ... wicked . . . pitee’ is original to Love and he has made no 
attempt to imitate the Latin in its heavy use of rhymed word-endings—the 
‘figure’ of homoeoteleuton. 

Repetition, either simple or in the specialized form of polyptoton, is 
strongly favoured by Love: 


And after sche hadde kau3t spirite and byhelde hir sone so greuously 
wounded / was also wounded in hert with a newe wounde of sorwe. (Mirror, 
p- 246.) 


There is no hint of this in the Latin: 


Postea suspirat et anxiatur et respiciens filium suum vulneratum, dolore mortis 
atteritur. (Meditationes, p. 608.) 


A prayer to Christ after the Crucifixion contains further examples of 
Love’s dealings with the stylistic features of his Latin text: 


Exurge ergo, gloria mea . . . consoletur me tuus reditus quam sic contristavit 
discessus. (Meditationes, p. 617.) 


? In the absence of comment by the writers themselves, it is difficult to tell whether the 
introduction of rhetorical ‘figures’ into medieval English prose is deliberate, or whether it 
results from unconscious imitation of Latin practice. See, on this point, the recent articles 
by M. Morgan, dealing with one kind of medieval vernacular prose which appears to be as 
elaborately and intentionally styled as any Latin: ‘A Treatise in Cadence’, M.L.R., xlvii 
(1952), 156-64 and ‘A Talkyng of the Love of God’, R.E.S. N.s. iii (1952), 97-116. 
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Arise up therefore now al my ioye / and comforte me with thyn a3eyn comynge 
| whom thou so discomfortest thoru3 thyn awaie passynge. (Mirror, p. 263.) 


Not only has Love imitated the fall of like endings in the Latin ‘. . . redi- 
tus... discessus .. .’ by his ‘. . . comynge . . . passynge . . .” but he has 
strengthened the balance of the two clauses in which they occur by his play 
on‘... comforte . .. discomfortest . . .’ and by the close parallelism of sound 
and syntax in the concluding words of each part— . . . thyn a3eyn comynge 
... thyn awaie passynge’. 

As with the prose of the Meditationes, the rhythmical content of the 
English rendering, at times of heightened emotion, is very pronounced. 
Christ’s journey to the river Jordan, where he is to be baptized, calls forth 
this exclamation which shows Love using alliteration and assonance to 
stress a powerful rhythmical base: 


A lord Jesu / 3e that ben kyng of all kynges / whider goo 3ee in this manere 
allone? Gode lorde / where ben 3oure dukes and erles / kni3tes and barouns / 
horses and harneises / chariotes and someres / and alle youre seruauntes and 
mynystres that schulde be aboute 30w / to kepe 30w fro the comoun peple in 
manere of kynges and lordes? Where ben the trumpes and clariouns and alle 
other mynstralcie / and herbergeres and purveyoures that schulde goo byfore / 
and alle othere worshippes and pompes of the worlde as we wrecched wormes 
usen? 

Be 3e not that hize lorde of whose ioye and blisse hevene and erthe is re- 
plenesched ? 

Why than goo 3e thus sympilly / allone / and on the bare erthe? .. . 

Why folwe we not after the? Why lowe we not and meke not oure self? Why 
loue we and holde we and coueite we so besily worschippes and pompes and 
vanytees of the worlde? (Mirror, pp. 85-86.) 


The general movement of the English is modelled on that of the Latin, 
but to see that this is no slavish imitation, we have only to compare the last 
sentence: 


Quare honores et pompas, caduca et vana sic avide poscimus et tenemus? 
(Meditationes, p. 534.) 


The presence, in Love’s prose, of the rhythmical ‘cursus’ endings for 
sentence, clause, or phrase, is, as with most medieval English prose texts, 
a debatable matter.' Undoubtedly in some of the extracts already quoted 
there are rhythmical units which strongly resemble the Latin ‘clausulae’, 
allowing for differences of native stress. Love may have been adapting, 
perhaps unconsciously, the rhythms of the Latin he had before him. Thus, 


* The imitation of Latin cursus endings in English prose is discussed by M. W. Croll 
in “The Cadence of English Oratorical Prose’, S.P., xvi (1919), 1-55. For more recent 
comments, see M. Morgan, ‘A Treatise in Cadence’, loc. cit. 
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in the passage describing Christ’s journey to the Jordan, the movement, if 
not always the sense, of ‘. .. dukes and erles, kni3tes and barouns, horses and 
harneises, chariotes and someres . . .’ is roughly equivalent to the Latin 
‘. . . barones et comites, duces et milites, equi et cameli, elephantes et 
currus...’. But it is obvious that in this matter, too, Love composes freely, 
without strict reference to his Latin original. For his general practice of 
expanding Latin words into double English phrases seems to result, more 
often than not, from a desire to produce exactly this sort of rhythmical unit. 
So ‘magnifica’ appears as ‘grete thinges and worthy’, ‘poenalia’ as ‘harde 
and peynful’, ‘gloriosa’ as ‘ioyful and gloriouse’.' Love would, no doubt, be 
familiar with the Latin cadences from reading outside the Meditationes, and 
it seems most likely that, if his work is indebted to the cursus system, it is in 
a general, not specific, way. 

Although Love’s prose often moves to a distinctive rhythmical pattern, at 
no time does it approach the degree of elaborate cadence found in some 
medieval prose texts.2 The rhythms, for the most part, stress the sense, 
following and not dictating the lines of syntax and grammar. 

The quality of the translated prose of The Mirror can be demonstrated by 
comparing it with some of the partial English renderings made during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: 


Now take hede how this blessed lady 
/ quene of heuene and of erthe / gothe 
allone with hir spouse / and that not 
uppon horse / bot on foote. Sche ledeth 
no3t with hir many bouremaydens and 
damyseles: but sothely there gooth 
with hir a wel better companye / and 
that is pouert / mekenes / and honeste 
schamfastnes / 3e and plente of alle 
vertues: (Mirror, p. 37.) 


Sche toke Joseph forp and went with 
him, not on his hors bak, but on fote, 
with no grete companye of dameselles 
but pai bope be hemself, and per went 
with hem pouerte and mekenes, 
schamefastnes and honeste of alle ver- 
tues... . (Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MS. B. 2. 18, f. 12 b.) 


Conspice ergo hic quomodo vadit solo cum sponso Regina coeli et terrae ; et non 
eques sed pedes ; non ducit frequentiam militum vel baronum, non camerarium et 
domicellarum comitivam. Vadunt autem cum ea paupertas, humilitas et vere- 
cundia, omnium virtutum honestas. (Meditationes, p. 516.) 


Loo now hongeth oure lorde on the 
crosse dede / and all that grete multi- 


Beholde now how thi Lorde Jhesus 
honge dede on pe crosse for pi lufe. 


1 See the passage quoted on p. 121 above. 

2 Such prose as that found in some of the thirteenth-century devotional texts from the 
west of England—the Wooing of our Lord, An Orison of our Lord—or in the connected 
fourteenth-century A Talking of the Love of God, of which Miss Morgan, in ‘A Treatise in 
Cadence’, p. 164, says ‘rhythmic pattern, indeed, might well be regarded as the dominant 
feature’. 
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‘tude goth awaie toward the citee. All pe multitude of pe folke, where 


(Mirror, p. 243.) pene gone home. ... (The Privity of the 
Passion, ed. C. Horstmann, Yorkshire 
Writers (London, 1896), i. 207.) 


For lo pe lord hangyd deed on pe 
cros and all pe multitude of peple de- 
partyd away. . . . (Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, MS. 669, f. 53a.) 


Ecce ergo pendet Dominus in cruce mortuus; redit tota multitudo. (Meditationes, 
p. 607.) 

The greater stylistic assurance of Love’s writing is undeniable; he man- 
ages, however, to convey the sense of the Latin directly, without either 
terseness or excessive ornament. 

Love’s original composition differs very little from his translated work. 
Thus we may find a pair of rhymed words emphasizing careful balance of 
sentence parts: 

This is a pyteful si3t and a ioyful si3t: a pyteuouse si3zt in hym for that harde 
passioun that he suffrede for oure sauacioun: but it is a likyng si3t to us for the 
matere and the effecte that we haue therby of oure redempcioun. (Mirror, p. 244.) 


Repetition is still the favourite device; here the Feast of Pentecost is 
described : 


This is a worthy feste: and this is / among othere / a swete and a louely feste: 
for this is the feste of hym that is loue propurly / as Seynt Gregorie seith / that the 
holy goost is loue. Wherefore he that loueth god schulde in this feste specially be 
enflawmed with loue or / at the leste / with a brennynge desire to loue. (p. 298.) 


And, in the passage which ends the main part of The Mirror,’ Love shows 
how, with fairly loose grammatical structures, he can employ some of the 
thythms and figures of rhetorical practice and yet retain a fine simplicity of 
sense : 


Wherefore that we mowe be able to resceyve here that grete gifte of the holy 
gooste and his coumforte / and after come to that blisse that oure lorde Jesu is 
now steye up to and hath made our wey bifore us / leue we and hate we all false 
loue and likynge of this wrecched worlde: and sette we not oure loue on the 
stynkynge flesche / and norisshe we it not in desires: but desire we contynuelly 
forto be departed therfro so that thoru3 the grace of the holy goost helpynge us / 
we mowe folowe sumwhat the blessed lyf of oure lorde Jesu in this world and 
after goo up to hym and to oure kynde heritage of blisse in the gloriouse citee of 
heuenly Jerusalem / where he / souereyn kyng / lyueth and regneth with oute 


ende. (pp. 299-300.) 


' If this passage was suggested by the Latin of the Meditationes, p. 627, Love’s treatment 
of it is so extremely free that it amounts to original composition. 
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As the evidence shows, Love’s prose style benefited a good deal from a 
close relationship with the Meditationes. On the other hand, he was 
obviously capable of producing sound, idiomatic English without the help 
of a Latin source. It is, perhaps, the balance of two things—a willingness 
to learn from other literature, and a strong feeling for the natural idiom and 
rhythm of a spoken language—which accounts for his equal success as 
translator and original prose writer. 


The value of making a study of Love’s Mirror does not lie solely in what 
we learn from it of one work or one author of the early fifteenth century. 
The Mirror contributes to a tradition of vernacular prose writing first estab- 
lished through the educational efforts of King Alfred—a tradition which 
continues unchecked during the Old and Middle English periods.‘ Love 
dedicates himself to the same cause as others before him; his choice of a 
text and his method of procedure are both determined by a concern for the 
needs of ‘symple soules’.* Excellent as his book is, it does not stand alone, 
whether as translation, prose style, or devotion. It reminds us of how much 
remains to be done towards a sound estimate of medieval religious prose. 
For we need not only further knowledge of texts—many of which are still 
unpublished and unknown3—but a more satisfactory critical approach to 
this writing as a whole. While individual treatises have been dealt with 
sympathetically, a comprehensive and reliable survey is still to come. Pro- 
fessor Chambers, in what has been called his ‘pioneer article’ setting out the 
case for the continuity of English prose, was concerned primarily with con- 
tent and spirit, and therefore neglected style. This has been remedied to 
some extent; Dr. S. K. Workman and Professor A. A. Prins, for instance, 
have provided valuable detailed information on the syntax and vocabulary 
of medieval prose. Their general statements, however, are conditioned 
by the specialist nature of their interests, and are of limited usefulness 
only.* 

No critical study, examining continuity of style in medieval prose as dis- 
tinct from the more easily proved continuity of subject-matter and inten- 
tion, has fully emphasized the contrast between the prose of The Mirror 
and some alliterative, cadenced prose of the period—notably that produced 

? The foundations for any study of this prose tradition were laid in 1932 by Professor 
R. W. Chambers in On the Continuity of English Prose. 

2 See the quotation from The Mirror on p. 118 above. 

3 As, for instance, the inedited fifteenth-century Life of Christ, the Speculum Devo- 
torum, or Mirror to Devout People, found only in C.U.L. MS. Gg. 1. 6 and Foyle MS. 

* Such statements as ‘nothing could be more un-English than Love’s translation of the 
Meditationes Vitae Christi’ from Professor Prins’s study, French Influence in English 
Phrasing, illustrate the disadvantages of the ‘specialist approach’; it is difficult to reconcile 


his judgement with prose of this kind: ‘Wepeth not’ for the wenche is not dede / but 
slepeth’ (The Mirror, p. 167). 
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in the west midland area in the thirteenth century,' and fourteenth-century 
work connected with it.2 On the one hand, we have a prose moderately 
elegant, making a discreet use of ornament to stress patterns of thought and 
emotion, and on the other, an elaborate, semi-poetic prose, often asso- 
ciated with equally elaborate Latin models. The recognition that widely 
differing types of writing are to be found within the religious tradition is 
forced upon us not only by Love’s Mirror, but by many other texts, trans- 
lated and original; avoiding bare simplicity, they nevertheless stand out 
against the extremes of ‘high style’ referred to above. Thus the prose of 
Walter Hilton, of Dame Julian of Norwich, or of many anonymous trans- 
lators working in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,’ has more in com- 
mon with The Mirror than with the thirteenth-century Wooing of our Lord 
or with the later A Talking of the Love of God. 

In this connexion the predominantly eastern character of the language of 
The Mirror may be worth notice. The east of England is, during the Middle 
English period, an area of great and increasing importance in the history of 
the development of literary prose. From the early thirteenth century on- 
wards, the east easily outstrips the west in the number and quality of the 
prose works which come from its counties. It is remarkable, moreover, that 
few of these texts show a tendency towards the highly rhetorical style which 
can be found frequently, if not consistently, in contemporary prose of the 
west of the country. Hilton, the author of The Cloud of Unknowing, Dame 
Julian of Norwich, and Nicholas Love write from the east, and although 
their prose varies greatly from one to another, they all reject sustained 
alliteration, elaborate cadence, and accumulation of imagery. The ‘con- 
tinuity of English devotional prose’ is certainly not as clear-cut a matter as 
it appeared to be when first stated.* Texts such as Love’s Mirror, in lan- 
guage and style, indicate one of the paths future inquiry could profitably 
take. 

! The meditative pieces, The Wooing of our Lord, An Orison of our Lord, ed. R. Morris, 
Old English Homilies (E.E.T.S., 0.8. 34, 1868) or parts of the Saints’ Lives of the Kath- 
erine Group. D. Bethurum in 7.£.G.P., xxxiv (1935), 553-64, draws attention to the 
variety of style found in these western writings. 

2 A Talking of the Love of God, ed. Sister M. Salvina Westra (The Hague, 1950), pro- 
vides an example. Rolle’s prose is sometimes lavishly ornamented, but he can also write in 
a moderate style, not unlike that of Hilton or Love. 

3 The fourteenth-century translator of Suso’s Horologium Sapientiae, for instance, ex- 
presses a conviction shared by Hilton and Love, as by Elfric much earlier—one of great 
importance in determining the quality of their writing—that the ‘sentence’ must be ‘most 
opune to the comine understandynge’ (The Seven Points of True Love, ed. C. Horstmann, 
Anglia, x (1888), 325). 

4 So the dialogue from Essex of about 1200, the Vices and Virtues ed. F. Holthausen 
(E.E.T.S., 0.8. 89, 159, 1888, 1921), may merit closer attention. For its dialect and for its 


moderate style, it has as much to say of prose yet to come in the following centuries as the 
better-known contemporary writings from the west of England. 











SHAKESPEARE AND THE OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY: SOME SUPPLEMENTARY 
GLOSSES 


By HiLtpa HULME 


T is not always realized to what extent we may be hampered in inter- 

preting, from the printed text, such forms of past literature as were 
composed primarily in the spoken form of the language, by the assumption 
that the relevant lexical record, derived in the main from printed sources, 
is, if not indeed sufficiently complete, at least incapable of any very con- 
siderable expansion. We are told that ‘the N.E.D. collection of material 
is not likely to need improving except in minor detail. The idea of a still 
bigger dictionary than the N.E.D. is obviously impracticable if not ludi- 
crous’.! The successful concentration of historical linguistic study on the 
development of the standard form of the language has contributed to this 
situation. Jespersen states: “The standard language is the most important 
form of the English language; I believe its development has been in the 
main independent of dialectal change.’ Tracing this evolving ‘standard 
English’ through the medium of written records, we have given the notion 
a premature reality, forgetting the limitations of our material and our 
approach. Concurring in the judgement that ‘Attempts to find traces of 
Shakespeare’s Warwickshire origin in his language have proved incon- 
clusive’,? we arrive with Professor Kékeritz at the opinion that ‘in the 
course of time [Shakespeare’s] own speech appears to have become virtually 
indistinguishable from the general pattern of good colloquial English then 
spoken in London. Sporadically we hear echoes of something different, 
something that may derive from his adolescent years in Stratford, but our 
imperfect knowledge of the early modern history of most English dialects 
hardly permits us to label these forms as genuine Warwickshire elements 
in his speech.’* It is certainly beyond the limits of our present knowledge 
to characterize phonological features of local varieties of English in Shake- 
speare’s time. Mr. Kékeritz himself has elsewhere made a distinguished 
contribution to such regional study, but a general assault on the problem 


? W. Empson, The Structure of Complex Words (London, 1951), p. 391. This remark 
has been unfairly torn from its context. It will be clear from my own work how much 
I have found of value in Professor Empson’s methods and achievements. 

2 O. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles (London, 1949), 
I. Vi. 

3 G. D. Willcock, ‘Shakespeare and Elizabethan English’, A Companion to Shakespeare 
Studies (Cambridge, 1934), p. 120. 

* H. Kékeritz, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation (London, 1953), p. 5. 
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has yet to be made. Meanwhile, in neglecting the linguistic evidence of 
unpublished local archives, we remain unaware of the degree to which the 
present lexical record is fortuitously incomplete. 

Few will question that the records of Stratford might yield evidence 
which bears directly on the meaning of Shakespeare’s text. It is not my 
purpose here to offer more than an earnest of such direct evidence. The 
etymology of Shakespeare’s aroint is unknown; of its meaning we know 
only that it collocates with thee, witch! in Shakespeare’s usage (Macbeth, 
1. iii. 6, ‘Aroynt thee, Witch, the rumpe-fed Ronyon cryes’, and Lear, 
il. iv. 129, ‘He met the Night-Mare,.. . Bid her a-light, and her 
troth-plight, And aroynt thee Witch, aroynt thee’).' A relevant ex- 
tract from a Stratford presentment (Misc. I, 160. ?1627) affords another 
instance where the word is so collocated: ‘holds or sayth goodie bromlie 
is an ill lookd wooman’ (then going on without a break into the direct 
speech of the complainant) ‘an I woold over looke her & herne as I had 
over looke others and bid me arent the wich & sayde I was a whore & my 
bastards mayntayne me & bid me get hone how wolld brushe the motes 
forth of my durtie gowne.’ The variant spellings aroint, aroynt, arint 
(Lear, Quartos), arent are, I suggest, to be regarded as evidence of that 
diaphonic overlapping in Elizabethan English which results, in unsophis- 
ticated orthography, in spelling forms such as layme, loime ‘lime’, poins 
‘pints’, pyntyng ‘pointing’, pyd ‘paid’, weyne ‘wine’, cheld ‘child’.2 The 
possibility of overlap in Elizabethan speech of ME. i/ME. oi is generally 
accepted (e.g. Kékeritz, pp. 216, 217), and manuscript records of the Mid- 
land counties provide strong evidence for the overlap of ME. i/ME. ai. 
0.E.D., in quoting among other evidence Ray’s Cheshire proverb, ‘Rynt 
you, witch, quoth Bessie Locket to her mother’, finds the local nature, the 
meaning, and the form of the phrase Ryndta ‘all opposed to its identity 
with Shakespeare’s Aroynt’. The Stratford evidence seems rather to sug- 
gest that Ray’s proverb merits consideration as offering, in local speech, 
a form of the word which is phonetically acceptable, in precisely that 
collocation elsewhere attested. Overlook of the Stratford record, in the 
sense ‘to look upon with the “evil eye”’; to bewitch’ is cited first by O.E.D. 
from Merchant of Venice (111. ii. 15, ‘Beshrow your eyes, They haue ore- 
lookt me and deuided me’), and from Merry Wives (v. v. 87, ‘Vilde worme, 
thou wast ore-look’d euen in thy birth’), with the next citation not until 
1697. Is this another instance of speech-usage insufficiently evidenced in 
the printed record, first registered through the accident that it forms part 


! For ‘collocation’ see J. R. Firth, ‘Modes of Meaning’, Essays and Studies (1951). My 
debt to Professor Firth will then be apparent. 
? For ‘diaphonic overlap’ see D. Jones, The Phoneme: Its Nature and Use (Cambridge, 
1950), §§ 610-14. 
9 
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of the text of a much-studied dramatist? J/l-looked of the Stratford record 
suggests ‘having the power to look upon with the evil eye’, a sense not 
attested in Shakespeare’s text or in other literary sources and not included 
by O.E.D. The narrow scope of present investigations forbids the positive 
conclusion that forms, senses, collocations, first registered by O.E.D. from 
Shakespeare’s text, and found equally in Stratford records of Shakespeare’s 
time, are to be characterized as Stratford ‘dialect’. It is clear, however, 
that elements of vocabulary uniquely or rarely recorded in the literary text 
may show themselves fast-rooted in the spoken language. 

A further instance will illustrate the problem. Skaines mates is found, 
so far, once only, when Juliet’s nurse is abusing Mercutio to Romeo and 
Peter, in speech as lively and up to the minute as that in which poor 
‘goodie bromlie’ is attacked by her Stratford enemies. O.E.D. confesses 
that the origin and exact meaning of the word is uncertain. It is not an 
expression that keeps the best of company: 


scuruie knaue, I am none of his flurt-gils, I am none of his skaines mates, 
and thou must stand by too and suffer euery knaue to vse me at his pleasure. 
[answered by Peter] I saw no man vse you at his pleasure: if I had, my weapon 
should quickly haue beene out. (11. iv. 162.) 


From the build and emphasis of the Nurse’s sentence—syntax, prosody, 
and collocation—we should expect skaines mates to be closely related in 
sense to flurt-gils, a compound first found here, but attested by O.E.D. 
within similar range of collocation (1613, ‘You heard him take me vp like 
a f., and sing baudy songs upon me’; 1618, ‘As I had been a Mawkin, 
a flurt Gillian’).1 Older-style commentators, regarding the single word as 
the unit of meaning, have proposed interpretations based on skene, ‘a knife 
or dagger’ (to which Peter’s weapon, in one sense, is, no doubt, a punning 
reference), or on ‘skein of thread’: loose companions who frequent the 
fencing school, cut-throat companions, swaggering fellows; milliner-girls, 
winders of skeins looked upon as the lowest kind of people among the 
weavers in Spitalfields. Of these only ‘milliner-girls’ is in suitable semantic 
relation to flurt-gils, and lexical evidence suggests that ‘milliner’ took on 
the necessary suggestiveness long after Shakespeare’s time. If we are pre- 
pared to concede that the single instance in the dramatic text may indicate 
firmly grounded colloquial usage, we can do better. O.E.D. shows the 
verb skent ‘to entertain, amuse’, last recorded for a. 1250, citing, as one 
instance of the verbal substantive, from La3amon’s Brut (dated c. 1205), 
where tidings come to Uther in Tintagel that Gorlois is slain: ‘pis iherde 
pe king pzr he lzi an skentting’ (1. 19167). Continuing the citation beyond 


! O.E.D.: Flirt sb. 5. A woman of a giddy, flighty character... 1562-1775. b. A woman 
of loose character. 1600-1703. 
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what O.E.D. gives, ‘& leop ut of bure’, and defining Laz3amon’s sense with 
unbowdlerized contextual precision, we can see Shakespeare’s skaines 
mates exactly parallel to flurt-gils, in a sense fully apposite to verbal con- 
text and dramatic situation. On the formal level of written language it 
may seem that there are difficulties in regarding skaines- as a noun- 
derivative of skent (ON. skemta), since the ¢t is an essential part of the 
word. But a dramatic text is primarily something spoken, and the juxta- 
positional elisions of ordinary present-day speech, which give us such 
compounds as krismas (Christmas) and blain mzn (blind man), are, of course, 
well-evidenced also in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century writings : hansom, 
wensday, wascote, paseboard, hunsman; the ai perhaps indicates a dialectal 
lengthening of ME. e. Again it may be objected that I have no right to 
postulate that even the least respectable of words may live on in speech 
for as much as three centuries after its last recording in writing. The 
answer to this lies in a study of the unregistered vocabulary to be abstracted 
from unpublished local records. A full description of these sources cannot 
be given here.' Suffice it to say that there exists an abundance of material, 
which, in some ways, comes nearer to the reality of speech than more 
literary texts. Such non-literary records frequently show a word or sense 
in currency a hundred years (sometimes 300 years) before the first, or 
after the last, citation of it by O.E.D. Further, the localizations suggested 
by O.E.D. are necessarily tentative only. A few instances from parish 
accounts are given below to show the kind of evidence available; what is 
impressive, however, is the amount of the evidence to be found, and that 
I cannot illustrate.? 

Further examples from the dramatic text will reinforce what has already 
been suggested, that the ‘unit’ from which meaning is to be abstracted is 
not the word in isolation, and that, according as the ‘text’ is extended or 
contracted, so the meaning of the word in the text may shift into quite 
different ranges. 


' See Hilda Hulme, ‘Manuscript Material for the study of Tuaor and Stuart English’, 
M.L.R. xli (1946), 108-12. 

2 Blade, in sense 10 a, is cited by O.E.D. from Dictionary of Architecture, 1851, ‘the 
principal rafter of a roof’, and from Shropshire Gloss. 1879. The records of the Abbey, 
Shrewsbury, 1577, have a pyce of tymber to make a blode for the yle, in saying the blade 
[saying ‘sawing’]. 

Care Sunday is cited by O.E.D. as Scottish, from 1536; E.D.D. shows it more widely 
distributed. The records of Walsall, Staffs., have Kare Sunday 1482. 

Of Chalk, in the sense ‘lime’, O.E.D. says: “Traces of this sense after the OE. period 
are very uncertain; quot. 1572 is doubtful.’ In the records of Oswestry, 1583, is found 
geven for [chalkes| lyme; there are four instances of this deletion of chalk with the sub- 
stitution of lyme, evidence that chalk was still used in speech in this sense, although it 
was felt that /ime was more correct. 

Minging ‘memorial’ is last cited by O.E.D. in 1250. It is found at St. Nicholas, Warwick, 
1554: resevyd ... for the grett bell at hys Wyffs yere mynggyng. 
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Sometimes it is the speaker’s pleasure to link two current senses by the 
overlap of two ‘units’: 


shee told mee, not thinking I had beene my selfe, that I was the Princes Iester, 
and that I was duller then a great thaw, hudling iest vpon iest, with such impos- 
sible conueiance vpon me, that I stood like a man at a marke, with a whole 
army shooting at me. (Much Ado, Ul. i. 253.) 


No doubt a contemporary audience, accustomed to such verbal dexterity, 
would easily pick up the two senses of conveyance; those glossarists I have 
consulted stop short at one, reading the word in incomplete citation as 
given, for example, in Bartlett’s Concordance, ‘Huddling jest upon jest 
with such impossible conveyance upon me’, and explaining as ‘sleight of 
hand, jugglery, manual or mental adroitness’. If the citation is extended 
to ‘with such impossible conveyance upon me that I stood like a man at 
a mark, with a whole army shooting at me’, the concrete sense ‘carriage 
of shot’ is also required, a sense previously unregistered for the noun 
conveyance, although indicated by O.E.D.’s seventeenth-century citations 
for the verb.! 

Humour of overlapping units of meaning may be consciously contrived 
by the speaker; it may also be found unemphatically contrived by the 
dramatist so as not to be perceived by the speaker. Falstaff’s selecting of 
Mouldy for military service affords the instance prickt: 


Fal. Is thy name Mouldie? 

Moul. Yea, if it please you. 

Fal. "Tis the more time thou wert vs’d. 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha, most excellent. Things that are mouldie, lacke vse: very 

singular good. Well saide Sir John, very well said. 

Fal. Pricke him. 

Moul. I was prickt well enough before, if you could haue let me alone: . . . 

Fal. Go too: peace Mouldie, you shall goe. Mouldie, it is time you were spent. 
(2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 121.) 


It is probable that Mouldy’s prickt, as he intends it, plays back to the 
bawdy suggestiveness he hears in Shallow’s use. The second sense of 
the word lies in Shakespeare’s humour, not in Mouldy’s. Falstaff’s words 
reiterate the clue, and part of the point of the joke is that Mouldy himself 
does not perceive the congruity of a man with his name claiming to be 
sufficiently ‘turned sour’. Although the adjective pricked is not registered, 
in this sense, by O.£.D. until 1678, other verbal forms are found from 
1594." 

Where a word-meaning, satisfactory on one level, is clear from the 


' Convey v. 4. b. To project to a distance, to ‘carry’ (a shot, &c.). Obs. 1634, 1660. 
2 8. intr. Of wine, beer, &c.: To become or begin to be sour. 
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immediate context, it may happen that internal linguistic evidence, as well 
as dramatic propriety, requires an additional sense to be derived from 
a greatly extended context. Falstaff, defending his choice of pressed-men, 
and letting Mouldy and Bullcalf escape service, says of Wart: 


Come, manage me your Calyuer: so: very well, go-too, very good, exceeding 
good. O, giue me alwayes a little, leane, old, chopt, bald Shot. (2 Hen. IV, 
Ill. ii. 295.) 


Johnson noted here: ‘Shot is used for shooter, one who is to fight by 
shooting’, and O.E.D. has, with this citation from the play, ‘A soldier 
armed with a firearm’. This single meaning is insufficient on prosodic 
grounds, for each additional preceding adjective in Falstaff’s sentence 
increases our expectation of double meaning in the noun-climax. The 
dramatic situation points to the appropriate second sense, a figurative use 
of O.E.D.’s Shot sb.3, . . . ‘a refuse animal left after the best of the flock 
or herd have been selected’. Although O.E.D.’s earliest citation for this 
noun is from a report of 1796, the wide use of the term in present-day 
dialect in sheep-farming counties and the long history of the verb shoot 
in a similar although less restricted sense,’ would make it likely that the 
life of the noun in spoken English has been longer than the direct written 
evidence shows. 

The meaning of a word is sometimes to be established both by a study 
of the general situations in which it had currency, and also by the individual 
situations and responses peculiar to the speaker who employs it. An 
instance of this is pied (Tempest, 111. ii. 71): 

Ariell. Thou liest, thou canst not. 

Cal. What a py’de Ninnie’s this? Thou scuruy patch: 

I do beseech thy Greatnesse giue him blowes. 


Johnson would give What a py’de Ninnie’s this to Stephano, since pied 
ninny alludes to the striped coat worn by fools, of which Caliban could 
have no knowledge. Other editors leave the speech to Caliban, taking pied 
in the same sense. But while this may be part of the sense the hearers 
received, it is not the main sense of the speaker, nor do those glossarists 
who offer it take account of the collocations of pie and its compounds in 
the language of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Caliban’s outburst comes 
when he has, as he thinks, been given the lie for the third time by Trinculo. 
At the second interruption Thou lyest (this time by Ariel) Caliban has 
turned on Trinculo with 


Thou lyest, thou iesting Monkey thou: 
I would my valiant Master would destroy thee. 
I do not lye. 


1 11. f. To shoot forth, out, away: to drive out... a. 1300 on. 
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The ‘jesting monkeys’ of Caliban’s world of experience are the spirits 
ordered by Prospero to punish him, 


Sometime like Apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
And after bite me (II. ii. 9), 


and it is to the mindless mischievous chattering of Trinculo that Caliban 
refers. Stephano threatens Trinculo, not for jesting at Caliban, but for 
interrupting him (if you trouble him any more in’s tale and Interrupt the 
Monster one word further), and it is for Ariel’s senseless-seeming repetition 
(‘parrot-like’ in our idiom) that Trinculo is beaten. O.E.D.’s citations 
show that one of the meanings of pie from the early fourteenth to the 
mid-nineteenth century is its habitual collocation with the verbs chat, 
chatter; a magpie is still a chatter-pie in many dialects. So py’de Ninnie 
is parallel to testing Monkey (pied, ‘chattering like a magpie’). Caliban’s 
image is from the life he knows, and his indignation, as Johnson felt, 
comes from the immediate situation. 

A further instance of this kind is offered by trammel (Macbeth, 1. vii. 3): 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twer well, 
It were done quickly: If th’ Assassination 

Could trammell vp the Consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, Successe: that but this blow 
Might be the be all, and the end all. 


The earliest commentators on this passage explained the verb trammel 
from the noun senses. Dyce glosses: ‘A trammel means both a kind of 
draw-net and a contrivance for teaching horses to pace or amble.’ Strangely 
enough present-day glossarists follow the same path. O.E.D. cites this 
instance and defines: ‘fig. To entangle or fasten up as in a trammel’, and 
Onions’s glossary has, with this textual reference, ‘lit. to entangle in a net; 
fig. to prevent’. These senses are perhaps part of the range of meaning 
received by Shakespeare’s first audience. But it might well be argued that 
the essential poetic and dramatic significance of the verb in this text (and 
the ‘text’ here is most of the play) lies in its special application in Tudor 
English ‘to bind up (a corpse)’, for which O.E.D. cites three instances: 


1536. . . (Funeral Q. Kath.) The Corps must be sered, tramayled, leded and 
chested. 1546-7 . . . (Funeral K. Hen. VIII) Surely bound and trammel’d 
with cords of silk. c. 1558 . . . Whoo [Q. Mary] after her Departuer was. . . 
cered, and tramelled in this Manner. 


And if this is so, then, through this image Macbeth betrays, before the 
deed, his unacknowledged awareness of that ‘strange infirmity’ he shares 
with all men, through which his human fear of mortal guilt expresses 
itself in the most primitive and terrible symbolism, the apparition of his 
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murdered king, untrammelled by the silken cords that bind the serecloth, 
‘come out on’s graue’. Macbeth knows now, before the murder of Duncan, 
as he is to know again after the murder of Banquo, that the time has 
never been 


That when the Braines were out, the man would dye, 
And there an end. 


Unbraided (Winter’s Tale, iv. iv. 204) is to be interpreted on similar 
lines, by a consideration both of the word’s collocations in current speech 
and of the dramatic context of the individual utterance. 


Ser. He hath songs for man, or woman, of all sizes: No Milliner can so fit 
his customers with Gloues: he has the prettiest Loue-songs for Maids, so 
without bawdrie (which is strange,) with such delicate burthens of Dildo’s 
and Fadings: Iump-her and thump-her; and where some stretch-mouth’d 
Rascall, would (as it were) meane mischeefe, and breake a fowle gap into 
the Matter, hee makes the maid to answere, Whoop, doe me no harme good 
man: put’s him off, slights him, with Whoop, doe mee no harme good man. 

Pol. This is a braue fellow. 

Clo. Beleeee [sic] mee, thou talkest of an admirable conceited fellow, has he 
any vnbraided Wares? 

Ser. Hee hath Ribbons of all the colours i’th’Raine-bow. . . . 

Clo. Pre’thee bring him in, and let him approach singing. 

Perd. Forewarne him, that he vse no scurrilous words in’s tunes. 

Clow. You have of these Pedlers, that have more in them, then you’ld thinke 
(Sister.) 


To summarize some of the commentary as briefly as possible: the emenda- 
tions braided and embroided have been proposed; the word has been taken 
in its literal sense to mean ‘smooth and plain goods . . . not twisted into 
braids’, ‘not ornamented with braid’, &c.; a later group of definitions, 
‘undamaged, unspoilt, unfaded, not counterfeit or adulterated’, is arrived 
at by a consideration of three pieces of linguistic evidence—braid which 
appears to bear the sense ‘deceitful’ (All’s Well, tv. ii. 73),' Baziley’s 
Dictionary definition (1721), braided ‘faded, lost its colour’, and the col- 
location of braided with ware (as, for instance, in Middleton’s Anything 
for a Quiet Life: ‘she says you vent Ware that is not warrantable, brayded 
Ware and that you give not London measure’). In so far as the clown’s 
question refers to the pedlar’s haberdashery and is answered by the servant 
within the same range of meaning, these definitions of the second group 
are satisfactory, as is attested by the later words of the clown, ‘Pedler 


5 Since Frenchmen are so braide, 
Marry that will, I liue and die a Maid: 
Onely in this disguise, I think’t no sinne, 
To cosen him that would vniustly winne, 
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let’s have the first choice’. But the clown’s words, as well as being 
answerable by ‘Ribbons of all the colours i’th’Raine-bow’, are themselves 
in answer to the servant’s description of the songs of Autolycus. The 
songs are the first interest of the clown, of Shakespeare and of the audience, 
‘Let’s first see moe Ballads: Wee’l buy the other things anon’; the clown 
gladly buys, as we would gladly hear, the ballad of the Usurer’s wife, and 
of the Fish who sang against the hard hearts of maids. The servant has 
praised the variety of the pedlar’s songs, but he describes one kind only, 
the kind in which the clown, and some part of the audience, takes least 
interest, ‘songs for Maids, so without bawdrie’, in which the girl evades 
the scurrilous jests of her singing-partner, ‘puts him off and slights him’. 
While admitting the wit of this kind of song, the clown would be fitted 
with a different glove. As Perdita well understands, he would have his 
love-songs ‘without these adroit turns, tricks or subtleties’,! and with 
country shrewdness, in phrasal form particularly relevant to dealings with 
a pedlar, he asks directly for what he wants. 

Shakespeare in the above instance is using a phrase of fixed form with 
its current sense, but at the same time he isolates and emphasizes one of 
the elements of the phrase pattern, so that, from the personality of the 
speaker and from the dramatic situation, there flashes out also the unique 
sense which characterizes living language. The present-day reader can 
grasp two such senses at a glance, but the swiftness of perception of con- 
temporary audiences is beyond him when the ‘equivocators’ are profes- 
sionals (or Gentlemen players of more than professional skill) dexterously 
and dizzily piling one sense on another, emphasizing now this, now that, 
with all the resources of speech and pantomime. Commentary here hobbles 
slowly after, clogged by supporting evidence laboriously sought out. 
Creatures of habit as we are, there is then the danger that the delightful 
elaborations of a Touchstone, because they have not previously been 
studied in isolation, may be dismissed as the tedious over-elaborateness 
of a bedazed book-worm. What of scrip and scrippage (As You Like It, 
Ill. ii, 171)? 

Cel. How now backe friends: Shepheard, go off a little: go with him sirrah. 

Clo. Come Shepheard, let vs make an honorable retreit, though not with 

bagge and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage. 


After philosophical discussion with Corin of the shepherd’s life, ‘Touch- 
stone has poured forth mockery on the love-verses found by Rosalind. 
Celia enters ‘with a writing’ and reads the verse she has. A number of 
editors and glossarists have supposed Touchstone, then dismissed from 
the scene by Celia, to find honour in retreat in the simple parallelism of 


? O.E.D. Braid sb. 3. An adroit turn; a trick or subtilty. . . . Obs.: to 1570. 
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scrip and scrippage with bag and baggage. ‘This is to give him grounds for 
complaint that he is with us ‘as the most capricious Poet honest Ouid was 
among the Gothes. . . . When a mans verses cannot be vnderstood, nor 
a mans good wit seconded with the forward childe, vnderstanding.’ In 
the New Cambridge text Touchstone is credited with two additional 
quibbles : ‘bag and baggage No doubt intended as an unmannerly reference 
to Rosalind and Celia, while we give a meaning to “scrip and scrippage” 
if we suppose that Touchstone picks up Celia’s paper and puts it into his 
scrip or wallet’. Thus Touchstone’s scrip is also ‘script’, as in ‘You were 
best to call them generally, man by man, according to the scrip’ (Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, 1. ii. 3), and it is probable that he steals forward 
from his position as a back-friend to possess himself of ‘a writing’. The 
‘wallet’ and the ‘writing’ the audience can see, and the third sense of scrip, 
‘a scornful grimace, mock or jeer’,’ would be made no less plain. It would 
be possible too for Touchstone, in delivering the speech, to create, by 
pause and pantomime, a fourth sense, ‘dismissal for a time’ (often the 
jester’s portion while the business of the play proceeds), in contra- 
distinction to bag, ‘the sack for good and all’. So he bears away his wallet 
(the concrete sense), one of the writings (a homophone in common speech), 
his jesting (supposing O.E.D.’s location of the noun may be extended; that 
the verb is more frequently found shows the fortuitous selectiveness of the 
evidence). He goes only for a time (nonce-creation, following ‘Go off a 
little’, by the opposition of scrip to bag, if, in the spoken text, this latter 
is emphasized and, for an instant, isolated), and he goes without loss of 
face (by the common collocation of bag with baggage). A respectable but 
by no means unusual score. 

Only those who agree that such analysis is valid should proceed to my 
last example, pur (All’s Well, v. ii. 20), where the artistes are not acrobats 
but jugglers, tossing several senses into the air at once and changing the 
ranges of meaning within the interweaving patterns. 


Par. Pray you sir deliuer me this paper. 

Clo. Foh, prethee stand away: a paper from fortunes close-stoole, to giue to 
a Nobleman. Looke heere he comes himselfe. 

Enter Lafew 

Clo. Heere is a purre of Fortunes sir, or of Fortunes Cat, but not a Muscat, 
that ha’s falne into the vncleane fish-pond of her displeasure, and as he 
sayes is muddied withall. Pray you sir, vse the Carpe as you may, for he 
lookes like a poore decayed, ingenious, foolish, rascally knaue. . . . 


! O.E.D. Scrip sb.2_ Sc. Obs. A scornful grimace: 1470 only instance. v.? Sc. Obs. 
To mock, deride . . . scoff, jeer: c. 1450-1658. 

2 See Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, under Bag (Sack), To give one the, where 
the first instance of the sense ‘dismiss’ is in a sermon of 1629. 
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Par. My Lord I am a man whom fortune hath cruelly scratch’d. 

Laf. And what would you haue me to doe? ’Tis too late to paire her nailes 
now. Wherein haue you played the knaue with fortune that she should 
scratch you, who of her selfe is a good Lady, and would not haue knaues 
thriue long vnder? There’s a Cardecue for you: 


Conjectural emendation would change purre to ‘puss’ here, omitting the 
second of before Fortune. Some who keep the original text have confessed 
to ignorance of the sense; others interpret purre as a ‘murmur’ or ‘grumble’, 
or ‘like the purring of a sycophant cat, . . . calculated to procure favour 
and protection’. Schmidt glosses, with this reference, ‘the low murmuring 
sound of a cat’; O.E.D. cites this passage as the first instance of that sense. 
But the clown is a thoroughly competent wit-snapper, and the opposition 
a purre of Fortunes sir, or of Fortunes Cat (with the pun on the homophone 
developed in his muscat quibble and returned to by Parolles and Lafew 
in scratch’d and scratch) suggests strongly that whatever the first pur is, 
it is not the usual purr of a cat. The Carpe and fish-pond imagery, with 
Fish of Fortunes butt’ring a few lines earlier, would make appropriate, as 
a secondary signification, the name of a fish, and we find in E.D.D. purr, 
‘a small codlin’ (Shetlands, 1866). More intensive collecting of material 
might give us this word-sense in an earlier record nearer home. Further, 
the fish-pond image proceeds from and is part of the close-stool imagery 
of this and the immediately preceding passage: 


Fortunes displeasure is but sluttish if it smell so strongly as thou speak’st of: 
I will hencefoorth eate no Fish of Fortunes butt’ring. Pre thee alow the winde. 


Within the conventions of Elizabethan clownery we should perhaps expect 
therefore that purre would also bear a meaning or group of meanings 
having reference to this larger image; the sense ‘excrement’ would be con- 
textually proper. How much of colloquial or vulgar vocabulary in the 
specialized field of sex and bodily function existed in speech only, even in 
less linguistically inhibited ages, we can only conjecture. Paucity of dic- 
tionary evidence is to be expected, and it may well be that forms that get 
into the written language of more recent times have taken on respectability 
through false etymology, analogical spelling, or restricted application. 
What evidence is available here, from O.E.D. and E.D.D., suggests that 
a word of the shape of ‘pur’, with the sense ‘dung’, was dying out in the 
mid-nineteenth century.' Further ripples and cross-currents of allusion 
may proceed, as the clown is speaking, from pure ‘a kept mistress’, cat 
‘a prostitute’, from cat suggesting pussy ‘cunnus’ (surviving into present- 


' O.E.D., Pure sb. 5 . . . Tanning. Dogs’ dung or other substance used as an alkaline 
lye for steeping hides. Also in comb. as pure-collector, -finder, -finding. (Also spelt pewer, 
puer) 1851, 1858. E.D.D. Poor . . . poor-luck, cat’s dung, Lincs. 1866. 
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day spoken English, but not in any of the written sources of O.E.D.; there 
are cognates in other Germanic languages), and it is possible that Lafew’s 
words played the knave with Fortune (cf. Merchant of Venice, 11. iii. 12, and 
All’s Well, 1v. v. 24) throw back to pur additional senses, complementary 
on the male side, to the first and third of these.' ‘Playing the knave’ also 
links on to the third and main significance in which the clown uses the 
word, ‘the knave or jack in the game of post and pair’. Evidence for this 
main sense, clear but not extensive, is found, once more, in O.E.D.2 To 
Professor Dover Wilson belongs, it seems, the credit of first noting its 
relevance here. The fact that pur might be associated with pur-dog in 
extended collocation may have led to the emphasized opposition or of 
Fortune’s Cat, and Lafew’s pare may be another minor reference within 
the same card-game range. If these suggestions are correct, the clown’s 
pur has significance in each of three concentric fields of imagery and Lafew 
picks up and plays back within the third range, that of ‘knave’. And in this 
range the significance is not verbal only, but situational, dramatic. Parolles, 
in an earlier scene (11. iv), had addressed the clown as ‘my knave’ and 
the clown was then at some pains to exchange the term with him. Now 
the whirligig of time has brought its revenge, the clown may refer to 
Parolles as the knave of Fortune—if he is under the imputation of playing 
the knave with her, she has certainly played the knave with him; from the 
ambiguous pur the clown passes to the plain knave, echoed and re-echoed 
by Lafew as the scene continues. 

I hope, by these few instances, to have shown that, for the interpretation 
of such forms of our earlier literature as are composed primarily in the 
spoken language, the evidence of O.E.D. may be supplemented both from 
without, from unsearched sources of regional English, and from within, 
through an awareness that the written record may give only a faint indica- 
tion of strongly rooted spoken usage. Further, while a dictionary must 
present language artificially slowed-down, or held still, for the examining 
and defining of the word as the single-sense element, the language of drama 
is speech-in-action; given its natural momentum it readily forms and 
re-forms at an instant a variety of units of differing lengths, whirling on 
a meaning series at once concurrent and consecutive. The glossarist can 
demonstrate to what degree these units are matchable in contemporary 
speech and literature, and may suggest through what patterns of com- 
bination and superimposition the word has acquired, in the dramatic text, 


t O.E.D. Pur' dial. . . . (OE. in pur lamb, of uncertain origin]. a. A ram or wether 
lamb; also pur-lamb, pur-hog. b. transf. A male child, a boy: to 1888. 

2 Pur, purr. Cards. Obs. [Origin unascertained.] A name given to the knave or Jack 
in the game of post and pair. . . . Also attrib. pur-chop, pur-dog, ? a card which would 
take the knave. 
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a total reference that is unique. It should be said finally that the reinte- 
gration that follows this analysis is the responsibility of the individual 
‘auditor’. It is unlikely that any two students of a single play will arrive 
at the same set of conclusions.! 


* In my researches into regional English of the Elizabethan period, and in my work 
on Shakespeare’s language, I have been helped by a generous grant from the Central 
Research Fund of London University. 
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MARVELL’S ‘THE DEFINITION OF LOVE’ 
By Dennis DAVISON 


OURCES for phrases in Marvell’s poem have been found in Horace, 
Cowley, Sidney, Massinger, Montague, and George Herbert.’ I wish 
to offer further observations about some words and phrases. 

It is often difficult to tell when Marvell is using stock images and voca- 
bulary and when he is being startlingly original. Misses Bradbrook and 
Lloyd Thomas say that the title presents a paradox, since ‘Love, the 
unruliest of the passions, is to receive a definition. This was a new 
noun, the earliest known use of it being that of Milton in 1645: it 
would sound much more technical to a contemporary of Marvell than 
it does to us.’ As a matter of fact the O.E.D. (under 4) lists the use 
of this noun in its geometrical sense as early as 1571. We must also 
take into account the fact that Crashaw described Hope as “Thou by 
whom/ Our Nothing hath a definition’> and Herrick entitled one poem 
‘The Definition of Beauty’.* We are still left wondering, therefore, just how 
sophisticated or original Marvell’s title would have seemed. Miss Tuve 
has, of course, shown that Marvell’s poem was quite a latecomer in the long 
line of verse definitions of love.’ 

Commentary on the imagery used by Marvell to present Fate has been 
slight. How far are Marvell’s images either original or precise? One must 
note that Crashaw’s Fates also have a ‘steely operation’ and are associated 
with ‘the Iron-pointed pen,/ That notes the Tragicke Doomes of men.’¢ 
Again, whereas Thomas Stanley’s ‘unrelenting Destinies’ issue ‘mystic 
dark decrees’ Marvell’s “T'yrannick pow’r’ employs ‘Decrees of Steel’ and 
thereby ‘enviously debarrs’.? What exactly is the image Marvell has in 
mind? Is it the (rather inappropriate) shears of Fate, the sword of a tyrant, 
or the bars of a prison or fence? For Herbert, in the poem where a Marvell 
source has been located, ‘barres’ seem to refer to a fence.? The same word 


* M. C. Bradbrook and M. G. Lloyd Thomas, Andrew Marvell (Cambridge, 1940), 
p. 45,n.1. H. M. Margoliouth, The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell (Oxford, 1927), 
i. 224. R.E.S., 0.8. xxiii (1947), 63-65, 267; N.S. ii (1951), 374-5; ili (1952), 375; iv (1953), 
261-3. Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1945), 
pp. 162-3. Dennis Davison, Andrew Marvell: Selected Poetry and Prose (London, 1952), 
pp. 217-18. 2 Andrew Marvell, p. 45. 
‘On Hope’ (1646) ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1927), p. 143. 

Hesperides (1648). Works, ed. Saintsbury (London, 1905), i. 42. 
Rosemond Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 1947), p. 302. 





‘Another’, ed. Martin, p. 171. 
‘Despair’, ‘Expectation’. Saintsbury’s Caroline Poets (Oxford, 1905-21), iii. 101, 109. 
“The Search’ (The Temple, 1633), st. 13. 
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crops up in a play about Platonic Love together with other phrases which 
are near to Marvell’s: 


. . . why should the lawes, 
The Iron lawes of Ceremony, barre 
Mutual embraces?! 


It would seem in fact that we cannot apprehend Marvell’s image unless 
we determine what he meant by ‘wedges’ in the lines: 


But Fate does Iron wedges drive, 
And alwaies crouds. it self betwixt. 


Misses Bradbrook and Lloyd Thomas suggest that ‘Iron wedges’ recall 
Horace’s ‘saeva Necessitas . . . cuneos manu gestans aena’: also that they 
‘are perhaps meant to be magnetic’ and that ‘there is almost a feeling of 
crucifixion’. Mr. Christopher Hill thinks the image comes from industry.* 
I believe that a stanza in Herbert’s “The Search’ may have been Marvell’s 
initial source: 


When Thou dost turn, and wilt be neare, 
What edge so keen, 

What point so piercing can appeare 
To come between? 


If ‘edge’ and ‘point’ (both common substitutes for ‘sword’) suggested 
Marvell’s ‘wedges’, this supports the notion that Marvell was thinking of 
some military instrument, and even that he was alluding to the civil war. 
But there are other possibilities. Spenser had used exactly the same phrase 
to describe unquiet thoughts or Care: 


His name was Care; a blacksmith by his trade, 
That neither day nor night, from working spared, 
But to small purpose yron wedges made; 

Those be vnquiet thoughts, that carefull minds inuade.* 


After Spenser’s equation of ‘wedges’ and ‘vnquiet thoughts’ Marvell’s 
image of Fate driving iron wedges into his ‘extended Soul’ seems less 
bizarre than at first appears. Perhaps, after all, the wedge simply comes 
from tree-felling: this seems to be a frequent poetic figure.‘ 


' Ford, Love’s Sacrifice (pub. 1633), Vv. i. 5-7. 

? Andrew Marvell, pp. 45-46. (Mr. S. Whiteley, a classical scholar I have consulted, 
believes that Horace is drawing on imagery from carpentry or plumbing.) 

3 ‘Society and Andrew Marvell’, Modern Quarterly, iv (1946). 

4 Faerie Queene, Bk. iv, canto v, st. xxxv. This, and the references in the following 
footnote, were supplied by Mr. Gustav Cross. 

5 Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 315 (Arden edn.). Kyd, The Spanish Tragedie, 
Il. i. 5. Marston, Antonios Revenge, tit. iii. (Works, ed. H. H. Wood, i. 115). See also 
O.E.D. under Wedge sb. 1. 
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The conceit about oblique and parallel lines has been traced to passages 
in Massinger and Sidney (see p. 141, n. 1). I have suggested a source in 
Herbert’s “The Search’, in which the poet speaks of his distance from, and 
then his uniting with, God’s will: the stanza expressing spiritual unity has 
already been quoted above, but the stanza which speaks of separation from 
God is relevant to Marvell’s conceit: 


Thy will such a strange distance is 
As that to it 

East and West touch, the poles do kisse, 
And parallels meet. 


Perhaps Herbert’s rapid catalogue of three symbols of impossibility indicates 
that they are all stock images. Certainly, conceits referring to the meeting 
of parallel lines according to the laws of perspective do not seem uncom- 
mon. The Massinger source probably refers to perspective." Ford has 
‘lines of differing method/ Meeting in one full centre of delight’ and 
William Fairfax has “Till both our souls into one spirit run,/ So several lines 
are in their centre one’ (as well as a similar image taken from optics: ‘As in 
the crystal centre of the sight,/ Two subtle beams make but one cone of 
light.”)? 

The imagery of Marvell’s celebrated seventh stanza has always been 
thought of as geometrical. I wish to raise doubts about this by suggesting 
that stanzas 5, 6, 7, and 8 are all in fact astrological-astronomical, and there- 
fore also have a unity which has not before been realized. 

First of all, I believe that the ‘distant Poles’ of stanza 5 are the celestial, 
not the terrestrial, poles. ‘Loves whole World’, which revolves about these 
poles, does not refer to the terrestrial globe (which Marvell calls the ‘Earth’ 
in the next stanza) but is Marvell’s version of the fanciful theory or meta- 
phor often employed by the poets of the Platonic Love cult. This metaphor 
claimed that the pure spirits of lovers soared to a special celestial sphere of 
love: as Carew put it, speaking of ‘those heavenly bowers’, 


Yet let our boundless spirits meet, 
And in loves spheare each other greet.’ 


The next stanza, with the conceit involving the planisphere, has always 
been taken to continue the image of the terrestrial poles and globe of the 
previous stanza: I would claim that it continues the image of the celestial 


' R.E.S., 0.8. xxiii (1947), 267. 

2 Ford, The Lover’s Melancholy (pub. 1629), 1. i. 168-9. Fairfax, “The Union’ (printed 
with a reply by Stanley, in Caroline Poets, iii. 154-5). 

3 *To my Mistresse in absence’. Rhodes Dunlap, in his edition of Carew’s poems 
(Oxford, 1949), pp. 223-4, refers to’passages in Lovelace’s “To Lucasta, Going beyond 
the Seas’, Randolph’s, ‘A Platonick Elegie’, and Montague’s The Shepheard’s Paradise, 
which express the same theory. 
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poles and sphere. According to the Encyclopedia Britannica the planispheric 
astrolabe of the seventeenth century was a flat, circular map of the stars, 
often with such accessories as lines and tables of use to astrologers, and 
magnetic compasses. Thus, if the ‘giddy Heaven fall’, the celestial ‘World’ 
(as distinct from the ‘Earth’) would become a planisphere and the celestial 
poles would coincide. At the same time, of course, this would cause, or be 
accompanied by, a convulsion in the earthly globe. The precise meaning of 
‘some new Convulsion’ has not previously been recognized: Marvell is 
referring to the widely held theory of his day that the world had been 
created in harmoniously regular forms, and that some cataclysm had 
caused the present irregularity. Thomas Burnet’s Telluris Theoria Sacra 
(1681) is perhaps the best-known exposition of this theory, but in another 
poem Marvell twice bases passages on it: 


The World when first created sure 
Was such a Table rase and pure... 
“Tis not, what once it was, the World; 
But a rude heap together hurl’d. . . ." 


Although the passage in Montague claimed as a source for the image of the 
planisphere deals with the notion of a flattening of the earthly globe, it does 
not employ the term ‘planisphere’. Marvell probably took the suggestion 
of terrestrial polar coincidence from Montague but transformed it into a 
celestial image by the introduction of the technical term ‘planisphere’. 

I have shown that stanzas 5 and 6 are based on astrological-astronomical 
concepts: stanza 8 obviously is. I think that stanza 7, although it contains 
some geometrical notions connected with astronomy (which is, after all, 
celestial geometry), does not present a new and intruding conceit from the 
realm of Cartesian geometry, but draws still from the field of cosmic 
imagery. The terms ‘lines’, ‘oblique’, and ‘angles’, in: 

As Lines so Loves oblique may well 
Themselves in every Angle greet 


all have specifically astrological-astronomical meanings, and the first two 
are found in a contemporary poet. The O.E.D. gives the following defini- 
tions. LINE (sb.? 10) ‘A circle of the terrestrial or celestial sphere; e.g. 
ecliptic, equinoctial, tropic line.’ OBLIQUE (a. 2.b) ‘Oblique sphere, the celestial 
or terrestrial sphere when its axis is oblique to the horizon of the place. . . . 
ANGLE (sb.? 7) ‘A name given to the four astrological ‘houses’, at the cardinal 
points of the compass.’ 

Now, in Herrick’s “The Eye’, the expression ‘oblique lines’ is found as 
an explicitly astrological-astronomical term: 


* ‘Upon Appleton House’, vv. 445-6, 761-2. 
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Make me an heaven; and make me there 
Many a lesser and greater sphere. 

Make me the straight, and oblique lines; 
The Motions, Lations, and the Signes. 


Furthermore, Marvell’s next image of parallel lines may not come from 
geometry or perspective, but, more immediately, from astrology-astronomy. 
Drayton, in “To the New Yeare’, speaks of “Those Paralels so euen,/ 
Drawne on the face of Heauen’. Parallel lines, in astrology-astronomy, 
refer especially to lines on the parallel sphere, ‘the celestial or terrestrial 
sphere in that position or aspect in which the equator is parallel to the 
horizon, i.e. at either of the poles: distinguished from oblique and right 
sphere’.! In Marvell’s poein the lovers have been placed at the poles: they 
are thus in parallel spheres. Their lines, i.e. circles on their respective 
parallel spheres, are therefore both parallel and infinite. Marvell then adds 
the Euclidian dogma that they ‘can never meet’. 

Since I have not at present access to works on astrology I cannot claim 
that my interpretation of the above lines makes astrological sense. ‘Angle’ 
may not refer to the cardinal houses or anguli. It may refer to the curvi- 
linear angles formed by the crossing of circular lines on spheres. Even so, 
the conceit would remain basically astrological-astronomical and so the final 
four stanzas would form a logical sequence of related images. Astrology- 
astronomy is the most relevant source for images in a poem which employs 
the concepts of the Platonic Love cult. 

The final stanza is obviously based on astrology-astronomy. The conceit 
belongs to the traditional idiom for describing star-crossed lovers, and 
play with technical terms is to be expected. Henry King has: ‘And the 
conjunction of our lips/ Not kisses make, but an Eclipse.’? Cowley, in 
‘Friendship in Absence’ (Miscellanies), says that the souls of lovers are 
‘Like loving Stars which oft combine,/ Yet not themselves their own Con- 
junctions know.’ And in “The Distance’ (The Mistress) he expresses 
Marvell’s notion of the opposition of the stars in this lengthier version: 


In this our Fortunes equal prove 

To Stars, which govern them above; 

Our Stars which move for ever round, 

With the same Distance still betwixt them found. 


I think that “The Definition of Love’ proves that a poet may accept 


1 O.E.D. under Parallel (A. 1. b). 

2 “The Boyes answer to the Blackmoor.’ Marvell, in a letter of 9 Aug. 1671, wrote: 
‘And, under that, your own good Genius, in Conjunction with your Brother here, will, I 
hope, tho at the Distance of England and Persia, in good Time operate extraordinary 
Effects; for the Magnetism of two Souls, rightly touched, works beyond all natural 
Limits.’ (ed. Margoliouth, ii. 306). 

10 
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fashionable themes and a current idiom and yet produce a poem which is 
essentially original. The theme of the alternation of Hope and Despair in 
the Lover was to be met frequently in Caroline verse.' For the poets of the 
Platonic Love cult Fate was particularly malevolent. This poem provides 
interesting testimony that Marvell was interested in this cult. His attitude 
no doubt had changed by the time he came to gibe at Parker with this mock- 
ing allusion to the cult: ‘I do not hear, for all this, that he had ever practised 
upon the honour of the ladies, but that he preserved always the civility of a 
Platonick knight-errant.’2 


1 See Crashaw’s ‘On Hope’; Cowley’s ‘On Hope’; Stanley’s ‘Despair’, ‘Expostulation 
with Love in Despair’, ‘Expectation’; King’s “The Forlorn Hope’; Patrick Hannay’s 
‘Sonnet V’; Drayton’s ‘Amour 37’. 

2 The Rehearsal Transpros’d (1672), ed. Grosart, iii. 49. 
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DRYDEN, CORNEILLE, AND THE ESSAY OF 
DRAMATIC POESY 


By Joun M. ADEN 


HEN, in 1693, Dryden declared to the Earl of Dorset that at the 
time of his Essay of Dramatic Poesy he ‘was sailing in a vast ocean 
without other help than the pole-star of the Ancients, and the rules of the 
French stage amongst the Moderns’, it may be supposed that he was conced- 
ing a little both to memory and to modesty. Neander, we know, was plenti- 
fully endowed with native wit. It does seem likely, though, that he composed 
that ‘little discourse’, as A. A. Tilley says, ‘with a copy of the 1660 edition 
of Corneille’s plays, which contain his Examens and Discours, by his side’.' 
That Dryden was indebted to Corneille for much of the matter of his 
essay he was himself the first to acknowledge.? Despite this fact, the exact 
nature of the indebtedness has served to occupy scholars ever since. Martin 
Clifford, in a celebrated observation, accused Dryden of having ‘pilfered 
out of Monsieur Hedelin, Menardiere and Corneille, an Essay of Dramatick 
Poetry’ ,? and so initiated a long line of speculation and conjecture regarding 
Dryden’s use of the French critic.* So far no one seems to have approached 
the problem on the terms laid down, or at least implied, by Dryden himself. 
These terms are those of Dryden’s method in the Essay, viz. ‘a little dis- 
course in dialogue’, ‘sustained by persons of several opinions, all of them 
left doubtful, to be determined by the readers in general . . .’.5. The impli- 
cations of this logical structure, clearly announced by Dryden, have 

' C.H.E.L., viii. 428. Cf. A. W. Ward, ibid., p. 26. 

2 See A Defence of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy in Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, i. 
125. Dryden cites Corneille by name, or virtually so, eight times in the Essay: see Ker, i. 
40, 41, 49, 64, 67, 68, 75, 87. 

3 Quoted in Ker, i. 306. 

* Cf. A. F. B. Clark, Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England (Paris, 1925), 
pp. 241-2: ‘Not only is this general influence of Corneille upon Dryden obvious, but in the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy . . . there are detailed and acknowledged borrowings. ... So Ker’s 
statement. . . that all Dryden’s critical writings on the drama take their origin in Corneille’s 
influence is perfectly justified.’ For estimates of Corneille’s influence on the whole of 
Dryden’s work, see Laura Johnson Wylie, Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism 
(1894), p. 16; Ker, op. cit. 1. xix ff.; J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century (1908), 1. lxiii-lxiv; Margaret Sherwood, Dryden’s Dramatic Theory and Practice 
(1914), p. 64; T. S. Eliot, Dryden: Poet, Dramatist, and Critic (1932), p. 55 and passim; 
T. C. Macaulay, ‘French and English Drama in the Seventeenth Century: Some Contrasts 
and Parallels’, Essays and Studies, xx (1935), p. 46; and D. Nichol Smith, John Dryden 
(1950), pp. 17-18. 

5 Ker, i. 112, 124. In this place, Dryden reminds the reader of his words in “The 
Epistle Dedicatory’ of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy: ‘I will give your Lordship the relation 


of a dispute betwixt some of our wits . . . ’tis true, they differed in their opinions, as ’tis 
probable they would . . .’ (Ker, i. 26-27). 
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generally been ignored, with the result that too often the sum of Dryden’s 
borrowings from Corneille in the Essay has been taken for the sum of 
Corneille’s effect upon him. It is the purpose of this paper to make an 
approach to the problem which would seem more consistent with the facts, 
one recognizing what Dryden calls ‘the frame and composition of the work’, 
that is, ‘a dialogue sustained by persons of several opinions’. Such an 
approach assumes that in the Essay Dryden speaks in his own person only 
as Neander; that according to the rhetorical convention he has adopted, 
Crites, Eugenius, and Lisideius represent views of persons other than 
Dryden;' and that, hence, any conclusions as to Corneille’s influence upon 
Dryden himself at this stage must take into account, not simply the bor- 
rowings in the Essay, but, what is more to the point, the borrower. In this 
way it should be possible to reach a more exact knowledge of Corneille’s 
relation to this important corner-stone in Dryden’s critical edifice, and to 
clarify a much neglected distinction between indebtedness and influence. 

The method will be to review the relevant parts of the Essay and its 
companion piece, A Defence of An Essay, citing the sources in Corneille and 
making distinctions as to the character of the borrowings and the person of 
the borrower, with special reference to Neander. In order to bring the 
examination into intelligible context, the pertinent passages in Dryden will 
be paraphrased. 

Crites is the first to make use of Corneille in the Essay, and his borrow- 
ings extend over several pages.? He declares that those rules which the 
French call Les Trois Unitez were derived from Aristotle and Horace. The 
French, he says, restrict the time of dramatic action to twenty-four hours, 
or as near that as possible, the reason being to achieve verisimilitude.’ 
Each act should take up an equal amount of the imaginary time of the play 
and should, moreover, represent no more imaginary time than the actual 
time required to present it. The ‘intervals and inequalities of time’ may be 
supposed ‘to fall out between the acts’. The ancients observed this rule by 
beginning their plays close to the climax and delivering the ‘former part’ 
by means of narrations. 

As for place, it ought, Crites says, to be the same throughout, since that 


1 The viewpoints are not always mutually antagonistic, of course. Dryden (Neander) 
obviously takes sides with Eugenius, and minor concessions are made here and there 
among the four. On the whole, however, Dryden is at odds with Crites and Lisideius. 

2 Beginning Ker, i. 38, 1. 28 and extending to 41, l. 23. 

3 ‘Discours des Trois Unités’, in Giuvres de P. Corneille, ed. Ch. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 
1862-8), i. 111-12 and 113. If these passages were in Crites’s mind, they were clearly not 
taken over in toto. Corneille expresses an ideal of perfect correspondence between imaginary 
and real time which Crites does not mention. Dryden in the Defence of An Essay expressly 
excludes the possibility of such a correspondence. See Ker, i. 129. 

+ Ibid., p. 114. But see p. 107, where Corneille prescribes a longer last act and a shorter 
first act. Crites either overlooked or ignored this. 
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is verisimilar. The latitude of an entire town or city may be allowed, how- 
ever.' The French are especially careful in the observance of unity of place, 
never changing a scene in mid-act, but always keeping the scene identical 
and the stage constantly occupied. This Corneille calls /a liaison des scénes.* 

The action ought to be ‘one great and complete’, to which all subordi- 
nate parts of the play are ‘subservient’. He cites Jonson, and then con- 
cludes this part of his presentation with a fairly close translation of 
Corneille.’ 

Obviously, Crites has helped himself liberally to Corneille, borrowing a 
description of the unities pretty much within the framework of pseudo- 
Aristotelian commonplace, and with it a point of view similar to, though 
hardly identical with, Corneille’s. Since the unities constitute the one 
‘polemic motive’ occupying all of the four debaters, it will be convenient 
to trace that aspect of the Essay through each of them. 

Eugenius’s account is likewise indebted to Corneille.* He denies that the 
unity of place was a rule of the ancients, for, he says, it is to be found 
neither in Aristotle nor in Horace,5 nor in any until the French. Even 
Terence neglected time (here he cites Scaliger), and Euripides, in tying 
himself to one day, committed the absurdity of making Theseus go from 
Athens to Thebes, about forty miles, fight a battle, and appear victorious 
in the next act, all in the space of thirty-six verses, hardly a mile a verse. 
Terence is guilty of a similar fault. ‘C’est bien employer un temps si court, 
says the French poet, who furnished me with one of the observations. . . .” 
It is true the ancients have kept liaison better, ‘but the reason is, because 
they have seldom above two or three scenes . . . in every act. ..’. Even 
though their plots were narrow, their persons few, and one of their acts 
hardly equivalent to one of our healthy scenes, they were still deficient, as 
witness Terence, where in the Eunuch Antipho enters single in the middle 
of the third act, after Cremes and Pythias have gone off.7 

Eugenius has been equally generous with Corneille’s wares, but it is 
noteworthy that he has so far borrowed no doctrine, only certain literary 
information and illustration: that neither Aristotle nor Horace prescribed 
unity of place, that Euripides violated it in the Suppliants, and that the 


' Ibid., p. 119. Crites is less precise than Corneille. Dryden in the Defence specifically 
allows not only the latitude of the same town, but of ‘places adjacent to each other in the 
same country’. 

2 Ibid., pp. 101, 109, 120. 

3 Ker, i. 41 and Guvres, i. 99. 

4 Ker, i. 48-49. 

5 Though Eugenius might have discovered it for himself, Corneille probably supplied 
him with this information; see Guvres, i. 117. 

© Eugenius almost translates the Euripidean illustration; see Guvres, i. 112. Dryden’s 
wit supplied Eugenius with the ‘not for every mile a verse’. 

7 Ker, i. 101-2. 
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ancients were able to observe liaison better because of the fewness of their 
scenes. 

The question of the unities is resumed in his turn by Lisideius, who, for 
the most part, employs /oci in Corneille already used by Crites and Eugenius. 
In addition, Lisideius praises the French care of entrances and exits as part 
of their liaison which renders ‘all the events in the play more natural; for 
there you see the probability of every accident, in the cause that produced 
it...’. And he quotes Corneille in support: ‘for there is nothing so absurd, 
says Corneille, as for an actor to leave the stage, only because he has no 
more to say’.! 

Finally Neander, who is the key figure, considers the unities. He wonders 
what Lisideius will say if the French themselves acknowledge the rules too 
burdensome: ‘I will allege Corneille’s words, as I find them in the end of 
his Discourse of the Three Unities:—J/ est facile aux speculatifs d’estre 
severes, etc ...’. And he goes on to translate Corneille to the effect that 
experience might alter the attitude of these critics.2_ What he says next, 
though familiar, deserves quoting in order to get Neander’s viewpoint in 
sharp relief: 


by their servile observations of the Unities of Time and Place, and integrity of 
scenes, they have brought on themselves that dearth of plot, and narrowness of 
imagination, which may be observed in all their plays . . . by tying themselves 
strictly to the Unity of Place, and unbroken scenes, they are forced many times 
to omit some beauties which cannot be shown where the act began; but might, if 
the scene were interrupted, and the stage cleared for the persons to enter in 
another place. .. . 


Neander had, of course, prefaced his speech with certain concessions to 
Lisideius, but it is important to observe that not one of them is without 
reservation. He acknowledges ‘that the French contrive their plots more 
regularly’, he denies not ‘but he has taxed us justly in some irregularities 
of ours’, he grants that ‘Lisideius has reason to tax . . . want of due con- 
nexion’ in the subordinate actions of a play; but at the same time he is ‘of 
opinion that neither our faults nor their virtues are considerable enough to 
place them above us’, and, as for tragi-comedy, he will not ‘with Lisideius, 
condemn the thing’. These concessions, qualified as they are, can hardly be 
regarded as acquiescences in principle to the French viewpoint expressed 
by Lisideius. It would be absurd to argue that Dryden (Neander) had no 
respect for the rules of the theatre, even at this vigorously independent 
period of his career, but his argument everywhere makes it unmistakable 


' Ker, i. 67; Guvres, i. 108. 2 Cuvres, i. 122. 
3 Ker, i. 76. Corneille had admitted this inconvenience (CEuvres, i. 114). Dryden’s 
remarks immediately following (‘if the act begins in a chamber . . .’) recall Corneille’s 


confession of that difficulty in connexion with Rodogune and Heraclius (pp. 118-19). 
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that he will dispose of his hand and heart as his conscience finally dictates, and 
that he has no intention of submitting even to the timid example of Corneille. 

Neander, unlike his companions, borrowed only those parts of Corneille 
which are antagonistic to the unities and to Haison. From this evidence and 
that of his hostile tone, it would appear that Neander (Dryden) did not at 
this time accept the unities as canonical. Since Corneille also chafed under 
the rules, the question naturally arises whether he did not influence Dryden 
in a negative sense. Superficially it is a tempting speculation. Actually, 
however, it seems unlikely. Although Corneille found the unities trouble- 
some, he never seriously questioned their legitimacy; his attitude is char- 
acterized by resignation rather than rebellion. Dryden on the contrary is at 
this stage at least openly hostile to the unities, vigorously and unequivocally 
resisting them: ‘Now what, I beseech you, is more easy than to write a 
regular French play, or more difficult than to write an irregular English 
one, like those of Fletcher, or of Shakespeare?’ The safest assumption 
would seem to be, not that Dryden was influenced by Corneille to take a 
stand against the unities, but that he took advantage of Corneille’s com- 
plaints to invoke an ‘authority’ for a disposition he already possessed. 

The case is altered in the Defence of An Essay, published later in the same 
year, but it is more subtle than a simple about-face. Sir Robert Howard in 
the Preface to The Duke of Lerma had attacked the unities on the grounds 
that they are essentially impossible of achievement with verisimilitude. 
Dryden now defends them against Howard’s attack, but he does so not on 
the grounds of tradition or authority, but on those of reason, differentiating 
between real time and real place and imaginary time and imaginary place." 
His whole argument, a fine specimen of logic and philosophical speculation, 
is original, owing nothing to Corneille or to anyone else. By now, to be 
sure, he has accepted Corneille’s unities as faits accomplis; but at the same 
time, and this is important, he has almost wholly naturalized them, not 
only supplying an exposition of them essentially his own, but defending 
them from criticism Corneille never heard of. 

Towards the conclusion of the Defence, Dryden alludes to the discussion 
in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy: 


I say not this with the least design of limiting the stage too servilely to twenty- 
four hours. ... In my Dialogue . . . several persons maintained their several 
opinions: one of them, indeed, who supported the cause of the French Poesy, 
said how strict they were in that particular; but he who answered, in behalf of our 
nation, was willing to give more latitude to the rule, and cites the words of 
Corneille himself, complaining against the severity of it . .. my own opinion is 
this . . . that the imaginary time of every play ought to be contrived into as 
narrow a compass, as the nature of the plot, the quality of the persons, and variety 


' Ker, i. 125-8. 
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of accidents will allow. In Comedy, I would not exceed twenty-four or thirty 
hours; for the plot, accidents, and persons, of Comedy are small . . . but in 
Tragedy, the design is weighty, and the persons great; therefore, there will 
naturally be required a greater space of time in which to move them.' 


Here Dryden plainly feels the pressure of Corneille’s submission to the 
Renaissance demand for a precisely defined unity of time, though he arms 
himself more liberally against it than Corneille was capable of doing. By this 
time the weight of Corneille’s example has asserted an influence on Dryden’s 
judgement, but it is important to recognize that it is a limited influence, 
one modified by Dryden’s earlier independence and assimilated into a new 
rationale of his own. If Corneille influenced Dryden with respect to the 
unities, he would seem to have done so only to the extent of furnishing him 
with the tradition and providing him with an authority for his own natural 
disposition to resist it. Once having accepted them, Dryden worked out 
his own philosophy of their use. 

We may now resume the survey of material derived from Corneille in 
the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. ‘This takes us back to Eugenius’s argument in 
behalf of the moderns. After maintaining the doctrine of progress in the 
arts, Eugenius reminds his auditors that the Greeks did not even know the 
division of drama into acts, or if they did, ‘it is yet so darkly delivered to us 
that we cannot make it out. All we know of it is, from the singing of their 
Chorus; and that too is so uncertain, that in some of their plays we have 
reason to conjecture they sung more than five times.’? 

Eugenius’s observation that ‘the Spaniards at this day allow but three 
acts, which they call Fornadas, to a play, and the Italians in many of theirs 
follow them’ is also taken from Corneille. He seems similarly indebted for 
his observation that among the ancients ‘instead of punishing vice and 
rewarding virtue . . . [they] have often shown a prosperous wickedness, 
and an unhappy piety; they have set before us a bloody image of revenge 
in Medea .. .’.4 

Here, as before, Eugenius uses Corneille only for literary history: the 
Greek practice in act division, the Spanish practice, and the disregard of 
poetic justice among the ancients. 


* Ker, i. 130-1. The references to Corneille in the first part of the quotation have 
been identified. In the latter part, where Dryden speaks of the difference in the application 
of time to comedy and to tragedy, he seems to be using Corneille again: see (Euvres, i. 
96-97. 

2 Ibid., p. 110, also p. 107. 3 Ker, i. 46; Guvres, i. 107. 

* Ker, i. 46; Guvres, i. 20. Amanda M. Ellis, ‘Horace’s Influence on Dryden’, P.Q., iv 
(1925), 39-60, ought to be mentioned here in connexion with an erroneous attribution, 
viz. that Eugenius’s observation (Ker, i. 51) beginning ‘For Horace himself . . .’ and includ- 
ing the quotation (Multa renascentur . . .) was ‘received direct from Corneille’s first 
Discours’ (p. 46, n. 29). Neither the statement nor the quotation is to be found there, or 
in any of the Discours. 
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Lisideius would be expected to borrow rather heavily from Corneille." 
He seems to have derived from him his observations on the ‘protatick 
persons in the Ancients’, who hear and give the relations, a practice 
avoided by the French, who give their narrations only through persons 
‘interessed in the main design’ .? 

Lisideius’s whole discussion of narrations seems certainly indebted to 
Corneille. Lisideius explains to the company that there are two sorts of 
narrations: one of things antecedent to the play and related to enlighten the 
audience, the other of things which happen in the play but which occur off- 
stage. The first he considers faulty because they are seldom listened to by 
the audience and hence cause a subsequent confusion.* The second type is 
a convenience, because it enables the avoidance of tumult on the stage.* 
Neither does it fail to arouse ‘concernment’ in the audience; only the first 
sort, ‘made often in cold blood . . . to the audience’, fails in that respect.5 

Lisideius replies to the objection that if some parts of the action may 
be represented, then why not all parts, by resorting to Corneille, translating 
him rather closely to the effect ‘that the poet is not obliged to expose to view 
all particular actions’, &c.° 

In the matter of narrations or decorum, then, it is apparent that Lisideius 
is heavily indebted to Corneille. That this debt cannot be translated as 
influence on Dryden, however, will become clear when Neander’s views 
are examined. But Lisideius borrows once more from Corneille, where he 
praises the French for avoiding ‘simple change of will’ in the ending of their 
plays.” 

Neander’s references to Corneille are considerably fewer than those of 
the other disputants. The first is a factual borrowing, almost a translation, 
relative to Corneille’s practice in plotting comedy.* Neander is here not 
embracing Corneille’s type of comic plot, but simply illustrating the lack of 
portrayal of humours in French drama. 


' Pierre Legouis (‘Corneille and Dryden as Dramatic Critics’, Seventeenth-Century 
Studies Presented to Sir Herbert Grierson (1938), p. 283) traces Lisideius’s remarks that 
Shakespeare’s plays are reprehensible as being ‘so many chronicles of kings’, &c. (Ker, i. 
59), to that passage in the “Troisitme Discours’ which has been cited above (p. 148, n. 3) as a 
possible source of Crites’s observations on the unity of time. In its relation to Crites’s 
remarks certain significant divergences were noted. In the present instance, except for 
the general drift of Lisideius’s remarks—the time element—there is no discernible con- 
nexion. Topical similarity alone is insufficient evidence of contact. 

2 Ker, i. 61-62; Guvres, i. 46. Although Dryden could have got the idea from Scaliger 
(see Ker, i. 298, note to p. 61, 1. 34), its mention in connexion with the French practices, 
and the closeness of the idea-parallel, make it more likely that Corneille was the source. 

3 His remarks in this place are just short of a translation of a passage in the “Troisitme 
Discours’ (Cuvres, i. 104-5). * Cf. ibid., p. 78. 

5 Cf. Lisideius’s remarks, especially his ‘cold blood’ with a quite similar observation in 
‘Examen de Rodogune’, ibid., iv. 423-4; and i. 105. 

© Ker, i. 64; Geuvres, i. 100. 7 Ker, i. 66; Guvres, i. 105. 

8 Ker, i. 68; Guvres, i. 30. 
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Neander’s observations on stage decorum take their departure from those 
of Lisideius, and hence involve Corneille. Neander acknowledges that it is 
reasonable to avoid tumult on the stage and to deliver any account of it by 
narrations; indeed, he agrees that all incredible actions should be removed 
from the stage, but at the same time he realistically declares that his country- 
men will not suffer spectacle and horror to be withdrawn: 

And indeed, the indecency of tumults is all which can be objected against fighting: 
for why may not our imagination as well suffer itself to be deluded with the prob- 
ability of it, as with any other thing in the play? 

At least two factors make it unnecessary to impute to Corneille any responsi- 
bility for Neander’s position in this matter of stage decorum. In the first 
place, the idea of keeping the incredible off the stage was a Horatian 
commonplace with which Dryden was unquestionably long familiar. 
Secondly, as the quotation above shows, Neander is unwilling to subscribe 
wholly to the idea anyway, summoning his personal convictions against it. 
Neander takes an independent position here analogous to that taken by 
Dryden on the unities in the Defence; he examines the rule in the light of his 
own common sense and subjects it to a logical re-valuation. Neither the 
method nor the result is Cornellian. 

Neander’s ‘Examen of The Silent Woman’ seems to complicate matters, 
raising a question as to the consistency of Neander’s position. But before 
taking up that question, we may note two minor borrowings in the Examen. 
Neander praises Jonson’s art in that ‘which Corneille has laid down as the 
greatest’ advantage which can come to a play, ‘the making choice of some 
signal and long-expected day, whereon the action of the play is to depend’.' 
The second borrowing is Neander’s observation of the heightening of the 
action in each act of Jonson’s play.” 

In the use of the Examen itself, as a means of displaying Jonson’s Silent 
Woman, Neander was, of course, borrowing a device from Corneille. That 
fact need not, however, lead to the inference exemplified in Margaret 
Sherwood’s remark: 


It would seem that Neander is advancing a standard different from that of 
Crites and Lisideius, but this is apparently not the case. He condemns the 
French for too close following of the rules, yet Jonson’s Silent Woman is praised 
for being regular according to the strictest code, and one of the last proofs of the 
superiority of the English drama is stated thus: ‘We have many plays of ours as 
regular as any of theirs.”? 


The last part of Miss Sherwood’s observation omits some peculiarly signi- 
ficant clauses immediately following in Dryden’s context: 
™ Ker, i. 87; Guvres, i. 116. 


? Ker, i. 88; ‘Examen de Rodogune’, @uvres, iv. 421. 
3 Sherwood, op. cit., p. 26. 
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and which [Dryden continues], besides, have more variety of plot and characters ; 
and secondly, that in most of the irregular plays of Shakespeare or Fletcher (for 
Ben Johnson’s are for the most part regular) there is a more masculine fancy and 
greater spirit in the writing, than there is in any of the French." 


It is not necessary to suppose either that because Neander examines The 
Silent Woman ‘according to those rules which the French observe’, he 
thereby abandons all that he has said or maintained before and surrenders 
himself to the French rules. His purpose in the Examen seems to be no 
more than to show that, if regularity must be the criterion, the English are 
not lacking in examples as accomplished as the French; that, in other words, 
the English are capable of beating the French even at their own game. The 
manner in which he qualifies his remark on the regularity of English drama 
and his assertion of the superiority of English drama in masculine fancy and 
spirit indicate that his loyalty has not suddenly been displaced. It should 
not be forgotten that Neander confesses that though he admires Jonson, he 
loves Shakespeare. The resort to Jonson is simply Neander’s way of re- 
minding his opponents that England is not without correct poets, or, for 
that matter, ‘as many and profitable rules . . . as any wherewith the French 
can furnish us’, in Jonson’s Discoveries. If further proof is needed, there is 
the au lecteur prefixed to the Essay: “The drift of the ensuing Discourse was 
chiefly to vindicate the honour of our English writers, from the censure of 
those who unjustly prefer the French before them.’? Neander (Dryden) 
has borrowed the plan of an examen (itself modified in the borrowing) ;? he 
has not in doing so acquiesced in Corneille’s doctrine. 

What has made it difficult to perceive the real relation of Corneille to the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy is the same factor, apparently, that has made it 
tempting to infer a pervasive influence, and that is the form of the essay, 
with its four participants and its ‘several opinions’. If, instead of over- 
looking it, we bear this scheme in mind, it should be possible to arrive at 
conclusions compatible with the circumstances. 

The most obvious contribution of Corneille to the Essay is, in respect to 
influence, the least significant he could have made, a contribution of 
commonplaces and miscellaneous fragments of dramatic history, contem- 
porary French practices, and dramatic techniques. Dryden sent the parti- 
cipants in the debate to Corneille to get data: the nature of the unities and 
liaison, the practice of the ancients and the French in regard to these and 
related matters, the theory and uses of narrations, act division in Greek, 


' Ker, i. 78-79. 

2 Cf. also the comments toward the end of the Examen, pp. 88-89. In the Defence 
Dryden repeats the statement opening the “To the Reader’ (p. 125). 

3 Note, for example, the lengthy digression on humours. Dryden, in borrowing 
the examen form, has lent it infinite variety unknown to Corneille. 
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Spanish, and Italian drama, the what and wherefore of protatic persons— 
the stock in trade of critical disquisition on the stage, the materia dramatica 
of past and present. Dryden himself, as Neander, borrowed from Corneille 
the idea of an examen, which he incorporated into the Essay.' To the extent 
of these various borrowings Dryden is clearly and rather extensively in- 
debted to Corneille. But indebtedness is not necessarily the equivalent of 
influence. For the influence, moreover, it is necessary to look to Neander, 
since he alone reflects Dryden’s personal convictions. 

Neander borrowed from Corneille the following: a statement of Cor- 
neille’s idea of the comic plot, a statement of the difficulties imposed on the 
playwright by the mechanic rules, some observations on the absurdities 
produced by observing liaison, a statement of the advantage of choosing a 
signal day on which to begin the action of a play, possibly an observation 
on the art of making a play rise in each act, and the examen device. Of these 
the first is a simple allusion to Corneille’s own practice, and the last three 
pertain to the mechanics of playwriting and criticism; they exhibit no 
doctrinal significance. In terms of his borrowing, then, it is difficult to 
discern any influence of Corneille upon Neander unless it is to be found in 
his sympathy with Corneille’s resistance to the rules. Even there, however, 
it was found difficult to suppose with any certainty Corneille’s influence, 
for Dryden everywhere exceeds the liberties begged by Corneille and shows 


a capacity for acting independently of Corneille’s more cautious example. 
In the Defence of an Essay Dryden had adopted the unities that Neander 
earlier resisted, but he enlarged their scope and paid no heed to Corneille’s 
particular interpretation of them.” 


' The form of the Essay itself owes nothing to Corneille. Dryden himself tells us the 
source of his form (Defence of An Essay, Ker, i. 124). It is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
Corneille never wrote anything similar in form to the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. For that 
matter, in view of the English precedents for prefaces, it is not necessary to suppose, as 
some have done, that Corneille’s examens were the inspiration and model of Dryden’s later 
prefaces. 

2 Equally significant is what was not borrowed from Corneille, either by Neander or by 
the other participants. This includes doctrines central to the matter and method of the 
French critic: his pronounced theory of pleasure as the sole end of poetry (see Guvres, i. 
13 and passim: Dryden adopted the Horatian view of the dual end of poetry; see Ker, i. 
123); his aversion to poetic justice (uvres, i. 21, also ‘Epitre de la Suite du Menteur’, iv. 
282-4); his dislike of love as a tragic theme (i. 24); his scrupulous preoccupation with 
vraisemblance (see especially ‘Deuxiéme Discours’, passim); and his conspicuous deference 
to Aristotelian precedent. Corneille’s point of departure for every topic is Aristotle, whom 
he first quotes and then interprets. Corneille devotes much attention to such Aristotelian 
‘problems’ as the subject patterns of drama (i. 65~72) and the manners (i. 32; 36-39). On 
the other hand, Dryden considered in the Essay a number of critical subjects nowhere 
discussed by Corneille, such as wit, the idea of progress in poetry, the humours, tragi- 
comedy, and rime. Central to Corneille’s critique is an Aristotelian formalism desirous of 
reconciling the rules to the exigencies of the modern stage; central to Dryden’s is an im- 
patience with all fetters and prescriptive claims of tradition. 
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NICHOLAS LOVE—A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
TRANSLATOR 


By ELIZABETH ZEEMAN 


T is a witness to our incomplete knowledge of fifteenth-century de- 

votional prose that the name of Nicholas Love, Prior of the Carthusian 
House of Mount Grace in Yorkshire, is not more familiar. For his render- 
ing of the pseudo-Bonaventuran Meditationes Vitae Christi, which he 
called The Mirror of the Blessed Life of Fesu Christ, was one of the most 
popular books of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, and contains 
some of the finest English prose of any time. There are, in fact, few texts 
which can claim to illustrate so accurately the range and tastes of the 
devout reading public of the later Middle Ages in England, and, moreover, 
to point so clearly the contribution made by medieval translators to the 
general development of English prose style. In spite of this, Love’s Mirror 
has not received the attention it deserves." 

Few facts about Nicholas Love or Louf? have as yet come to light. 
Nothing is recorded of him until his appointment first as Rector and then 
as Prior of the newly founded House of Mount Grace in the years 1409 and 
1410. Earlier than that, all must be conjecture. The name ‘Love’, in its 
various forms, does not seem to have been common in Yorkshire during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is met with, as ‘Luff’, in the Coventry 
district at this time, where the Luff family was of some importance, in both 
civic and ecclesiastical affairs. The south-eastern and east-midland counties, 
however, yield by far the greatest number of records of the surname. Here 
again there are ecclesiastical ties; a Nicholas Loof was Vicar of Asheldham, 
Essex, in 1371, and William Love was Abbot of Coggeshall in 1528. In two 
cases only is the name connected with Carthusian Houses—once in 
Coventry, where Richard Luff, at one time mayor of that city, was active in 
the founding of the Charterhouse of St. Anne’s, and once in London, where 

! For brief discussion of The Mirror, see: R. W. Chambers, On the Continuity of English 
Prose (Oxford, 1932); M. Deanesly, The Lollard Bible (Cambridge, 1920); H. S. Bennett, 
Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1947); S. K. Workman, Fifteenth Century 
Translation (Princeton, 1940); and A. A. Prins, French Influence in English Phrasing 
(Leiden, 1952). No full literary study has been made. There are two fairly recent editions 
of The Mirror: The Mirror of the Blessed Life of Fesu Christ, a modernization, edited by 
a monk of Parkminster (London, 1926); The Mirror of the Blessed Lyf of Fesu Crist, ed. 
L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1911), based on a collation of three manuscripts only. Quotation is 
made from this edition throughout, unless otherwise stated. 

2 The ‘Louf’ spelling of the name is recorded at least twice: in Annales Ordinis Cartusi- 
ensis, ed. D. C. le Couteaulx (Monstrolii, 1891), vii. 74, and in Ex Chartis Capituli Gene- 


ralis, Parkminster MS. B. 77 (inedited). 
3 Annales Ordinis Cartusiensis, vi. 290. 
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‘Kateryn wyff of Adam Love’ was buried in the Charterhouse.' The langu- 
age of The Mirror cannot offer any conclusive evidence as to Love’s origin; 
on a first analysis of the manuscripts it seems likely that the basic and 
probably original dialect used was a variety of that spoken in the north-east 
midland area.” 

Love may have come from one of the other Charterhouses to Mount 
Grace; he was probably a man of tried experience when he took up the 
office of Prior in 1409-10.3 It was in 1410 also that his Mirror of the Blessed 
Life received its certificate of approval from Thomas Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was handed out for copying.* After this, as far as we 
know, Love undertook no more translation and applied himself for the next 
eleven years to the administration of Mount Grace. The numerous sur- 
viving documents which refer to the affairs of the House during this 
time make it certain that Love’s period of office was full of activity.5 Very 
few of such documents, however, mention him by name—a procedure in 
keeping with the traditional Carthusian desire for anonymity. In 1415 a 
grant of an alien priory is made to ‘Nicholas, Prior, and the convent of 
Mount Grace’;® there is an undated plea to the Lord Chancellor by 
‘Nicholas, Prior of the House called Mount Grace’, concerning the owner- 
ship of certain charters.” In 1415 a general Pardon was granted to ‘ Nicholas, 
Prior of the House of Mount Grace and the convent of that place’.2 We 
know that Love resigned the office of Prior in 1421 and died as an ordinary 
monk in 1424.° 

To these scanty official records of the author, The Mirror itself adds a 
little information. From Love’s additions to the text some idea of the range 
of his reading emerges. He has an expert knowledge of the Bible, quoting 
frequently and, in early chapters especially, often modifying his rendering 
of the Meditationes to bring it closer to the wording of the Vulgate. He is 
well versed in the staple Latin literature of the medieval church—the 


1 W. St. John Hope, The History of the London Charterhouse (S.P.C.K., 1925), pp. 101, 
102, 104. 

2 A discussion of the language of the manuscripts of The Mirror will form part of the 
introduction to the critical edition which I am preparing. 

3 This date is given in Annales Ordinis Cartusiensis, vii. 74, and confirmed by the 
Cartusianorum Anglorum Notitia, Parkminster MS. D. 215, f. 58. 

+ The certificate states the date: ‘circa annum Domini millesimum quadringentesimum 
decimum’. 

5 For the history of Mount Grace, see W. Brown, ‘Mount Grace Priory’, Yorkshire 
Archaeological Fournal, xviii (1905), 252-69, and E. M. Thompson, The Carthusian Order 
in England (London, 1930). 

Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry V, i. 355. 

P.R.O., Early Chancery Proceedings, Bdle. 69, no. 144. 

P.R.O., Pardon Roll, m. 11. 

As stated in Ex Chartis Capituli Generalis and in Cartusianorum Anglorum Notitia, 
loc, cit. 
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writings of St. Augustine, St. Gregory, St. Bernard, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. He draws on Latin lives of English saints—those of Edward the 
Confessor, by Ailred, Cistercian Abbot of Rievaulx, and of St. Hugh, 
Bishop of Lincoln and Prior of Witham, the first Carthusian foundation in 
England.! 

More interesting, perhaps, is what we gather of his reading in English 
devotional works. There are references to unspecified English treatises— 
one ‘touchynge temptacioun of man in this worlde’, and another containing 
expositions of the Pater Noster.2, We know that Love was acquainted with 
the fourteenth-century English version of Henry de Suso’s Horologium 
Sapientiae, for he clearly adapts, without acknowledgement, a Prayer to the 
Sacrament from this version—the Treatise of the Seven Points of True 
Love and Everlasting Wisdom. Moreover, he was probably familiar with 
the Ancrene Riwle and the writings of Walter Hilton. In the chapter on the 
Feast of the Annunciation Love provides further explanatory matter on the 


greeting ‘Ave Maria’—as he says, ‘to stere thy devocioun the more’—and 
concludes : 


Thus thinketh me may be had contemplacioun more conueniently after the 
ordre of the fyue ioyes of our lady seynt marye in the forseide gretynge Aue 
Maria &c. than was bifore writen to the Ankeresse as it scheweth here. 

(Mirror, p. 36.) 


It seems likely that he is referring to the prayer on the Five Joys of Mary 
which occurs in the first division of the Ancrene Riwle.* 

Walter Hilton is mentioned by name in a passage worth quoting for its 
warmth of feeling towards the author and his work.5 Love has been treating 
of the contemplative and active lives and passes on to the ‘medled lyf’: 


. .. who so wole more pleynely be enformed and tau3t in Englisshe tonge lete 
him loke the tretys that the worthy clerk and holy lyuere maister Walter hyltoun / 
the chanoun of thurgartun / wrote in englische by grace and hi3e discrecioun and 
he schal fynde there / as I leue / a sufficient scole and a trewe of all thise: whose 
soule reste in euere lastynge blisse and pees / as I hope he be full hi3e in blisse / 
ioyned and knytte withouten departynge to his spouse Jesu by parfite use of the 
beste parte that he chase here with marye / of the which parte he graunt us 
felawschippe. (p. 165.) 


It is tempting to conclude that he felt some special affinity with Hilton’s 


' The Mirror, pp. 308, 311. 

2 Ibid., pp. 99, 112. 

3 The prayer in question occurs at the end of the Tretys of the hizeste and moste worthy 
sacrament of cristes blessed body, which Love appended to The Mirror. See G. Schleich, 
Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen, clvii (1930), 26-34. 

* The English Text of the Ancrene Riwle, ed. M. Day (E.E.T.S., 0.8. 225, 1952), pp. 16-17. 

5 This passage helps to date the writing of The Mirror, for Hilton’s death, assumed here 
by Love, took place in 1396. 
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writings; their devotion is of similar moderate temper, and so too are their 
prose styles.! 

But Love is not only interested in orthodox literature. Part of the pur- 
pose of the translation was the correction of unorthodox religious doctrine 
of the time—in particular, that taught by the Lollards. Love’s frequent 
censure of the Lollards throughout The Mirror, and his addition of a Treatise 
on the Sacrament to the main body of the work in an effort to counter one 
tenet of theirs, show him dealing vigorously with important contemporary 
problems—problems facing not only the religious orders and the lay clergy 
but those in secular estate also. Love speaks emphatically about past and 
present dangers for, as he sees it, ‘thus 3it in oure dayes hath antecrist 
wrou3t. .. by this false maister of lollardes / and many othere of his disciples 
/ into destruccioun of trewe cristen byleue . . .’.? 

On rare occasions Love allows himself to describe personal experience; 
in the following passage, for instance, he puts the matter obliquely, but it is 
possible to feel that the words draw on his own knowledge of spiritual 
ecstasy : 


There is one persone that I knowe now lyuynge / and perauenture there ben 
many more that I knowe not in the self degre or hizere / the which persone often 
tymes / whan oure lord Jesu voucheth saufe to touche hym of his grace / in 
tretynge of that blissed sacrament with the inwarde si3t of his soule and deuowte 
meditacioun of his preciouse passioun / sodeynly feleth also sched in to the self 
body a ioye and a likynge that passith with oute comparisoun the hy3este likynge 
that eny creature may haue or fele as by way of kynde in this lyf: thoru3 the 
which ioye and likynge alle the membres of the body ben enflawmed of so delect- 
able and ioyfulle an hete / that hym thinketh sensibly all the body as it were mel- 
tynge for ioye / as waxe doth anentes the hote fyre:* so ferforth that the body 
my3t not bere that excellent likinge / bot that it scholde utterly faille / nere the 
graciouse kepynge and susteynyng of the toucher / oure lorde Jesu / abouen 
kynde. (pp. 208-9.) 


The Mirror cannot, obviously, be expected to increase our knowledge of 
Love himself by a great amount of detail. Yet the general impression of the 
author, built up almost imperceptibly in his book, is positive and interest- 
ing, and suits well with the external facts; here is a man of wide but not 


! The works of Love and Hilton appear together in some manuscripts—as in C.U.L. 
MS. Additional 6686 and Chetham MS. 6690. Hilton himself had certain connexions with 
the Carthusians; his Epistola Aurea was written to his friend Adam Horsley, who became 
a Carthusian at Beauvale, Notts., sometime after 1375. See H. Gardner, ‘Walter Hilton 
and the Mystical Tradition in England’, Essays and Studies, xxii (1937), 107, 111. 

2 The Mirror, pp. 320-1. 

3 It is significant, in view of Love’s acknowledgement of Hilton, that this ‘wax and fire’ 
image is close to that in The Scale of Perfection, Bk. ii, ch. 41, ‘and makith pine herte melte 
delectably as wexe ayenst pe fire into softnesse of his loue .. .’ (Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MS. B. 15. 18., f. 106b). 
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unusual learning, alive to difficulties encountered by all classes of the devout, 
one whose experience of the contemplative life did not make him any the less 
able to administer a Carthusian House at a busy period of its history. 

Love chose to translate one of the best-known texts of the Middle Ages— 
the Meditationes Vitae Christi, composed by a thirteenth-century Francis- 
can for a woman religious.' The Meditationes, re-creating the events of the 
life of Christ in imaginative detail, affected medieval art and literature 
strongly ; especially powerful were those sections devoted to the Childhood 
and the Passion, for here the dramatic and descriptive talents of the writer 
are employed to best advantage.? Its influence is first seen in English 
literature of the late thirteenth century, and during the following century 
several partial versions were made. Love’s Mirror is, however, the first 
complete English translation of the Meditationes and probably the most 
important of all the vernacular renderings. Its popularity seems to have been 
both rapid and sustained throughout the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. Thirty-eight complete manuscript copies of widely varying date 
and provenance have already been traced.* Its first two editions were 
printed by Caxton in 1486 and 1495, and seven more followed before 1530. 
It appears frequently as a bequest in fifteenth-century wills.’ One of the 
most interesting comments on the esteem in which it was held as late as 1532 
comes from Sir Thomas More, who recommends it in company with 
Hilton’s Scale of Perfection and the Imitation of Christ as reading matter 
preferable to the controversial literature on which he was then engaged.° 
The unabated demand for ‘such English books as may nourish and increase 
devotion’—to use More’s own words—serves to emphasize the strong lines 
of cultural and religious continuity between the medieval and early Tudor 
periods. 

The conditions for which Love’s translation was made differ consider- 


' Ed. A. C. Peltier, Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae (Paris, 1868), xii. 509-630. For 
discussion of date and authorship of the Meditationes, see the Quaracchi edition of the 
Works of St. Bonaventura (Ad Claras Aquas, 1882-1902), viii. 112 and x. 25, and also M. 
Deanesly, “The Gospel Harmony of John de Caulibus’, British Society of Franciscan 
Studies, x (1922). 

2 See E. Male, L’ Art religieux de la fin du Moyen Age en France (Paris, 1922) and E. Roy, 
Le Mystére de la Passion en France (Dijon, 1903). The numerous vernacular renderings of 
the work are discussed briefly by P. L. Oliger, Le Meditationes Vitae Christi del pseudo- 
Bonaventura (Arezzo, 1922). 

3 Some of these translations are listed by M. Deanesly in The Lollard Bible and in “The 
Gospel Harmony of John de Caulibus’, loc. cit. 

* There are, also, a number of extracts from The Mirror in various fifteenth-century 
manuscript collections. In compiling a full list of manuscripts of The Mirror, and of other 
English versions of the Meditationes, | have received much valuable help from Mr. A. I. 
Doyle, of Durham University Library. 

5 M. Deanesly lists some of these bequests in ‘Vernacular Books in England in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries’, M.L.R., xv (1920), 354-5. 

® See his Works (1557), p. 867. 
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ably from those of the original Latin composition. In the first place Love 
addresses his book not only to those of the contemplative but also to those 
of the active life. His own Preface to The Mirror shows that, like many other 
fifteenth-century translators, he has a wide, predominantly unlearned 
public in view: 

Wherefore now bothe men and women and euery age and euery dignyte of this 
worlde is stired to hope of everelastyng lyf. And for this hope and to this intente / 
with holy writt also ben writen dyuerse bookes and tretees of devou3t men: not 
onliche to clerkes in latyn but also in english to lewed men and wommen and hem 
that ben of symple understondynge. ... The whiche scripture and writynge / for 
the fructuouse mater ther of sterynge specially to the love of Jesu / semeth 
amonge othere souereynly edifienge to symple creatures: the whiche as children 
hauen nede to be fedde with mylke of ly3te doctrine / and not with sadde mete of 
grete clergie and hi3e contemplacioun. Wherefore / at the instaunce and the 
prayer of somme deuoute soules / to edificacioun of suche men or wommen is this 
drawynge out of the forsaide book of cristes lyf wryten in english.... (p. 8.) 


Secondly, The Mirror has a special polemical purpose—that of challenging 
and refuting Lollard doctrine.' It is to these changed circumstances—the 
less specialized public and the immediate controversial issue—that The 
Mirror owes its general differences of character from the Meditationes. The 
first explains its reduced content; 161 chapters in the Meditationes appear 
as sixty-three in The Mirror. Love cuts down doctrinal material; in the 
section dealing with Christ’s Ministry, for example, we find him stating 
characteristically : 


But for also moche as it were long werk and perauenture tedyouse / bothe to 
the rederes and the hereres her of / 3if alle the processe here of the blessed lyf of 
Jesu schulde be writen in Englische so fully... therfore here after many chapitres 
and longe processe / that semeth litel edificacioun inne as to the manere of symple 
folk that this book is specially writen too / schal be lafte unto it drawe to the 
passioun.... (p. 100.) 


He also omits or condenses many of the discussions and references to the 
contemplative life, as being relevant to the limited public for whom the 
original author wrote—the ‘gostly lyveres’-—rather than to ‘comoun per- 
sones and symple soules’.? 

The additions he makes are no less in the interests of a varied class of 
readers; explanation of difficult points and provision of further affective 
comment are all prompted by the same desire—that of making the text 
accessible to all. ‘Thus before dealing with the Last Supper he tells his 
readers that because 

It is interesting to see that a Trinity College, Cambridge, manuscript of The Mirror 
was read and corrected by one of Lollard sympathies—on f. 129a of MS. B. 15. 32 there is 


considerable scratching through and a marginal note: ‘Do not beleue thys foleshnes’. 
2 The Mirror, p. 158. 
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in this processe is the most strengthe and goostly fruyte of all the meditaciouns 
that ben of the blissed lyf of oure lorde Jesu . . . we schulle not abregge as we have 
in other places but rather lengthe it in processe. (pp. 197-8.) 


To the second change of circumstance are due the numerous attacks 
throughout The Mirror ‘contra Lollardos’! and the appended, seemingly 
original, “Treatise on the Sacrament’. 

But in the general nature of content and its disposition, The Mirror 
agrees with the Meditationes. It combines narrative, didactic comment and 
imaginative description as does the Latin work and, for the most part, pre- 
serves the original sequence of events. Similarly, The Mirror is most striking 
for its realistic and compassionate approach to the life of Christ, and, like 
the Meditationes, is rich with what Love calls ‘deuoute ymaginaciouns’, 
ranging from the Nativity to the Ascension. The quality of the writing can 
be judged from this extract, which is part of the chapter on the Nativity: 


And anon sche / deuoutly enclynande / with souereyne ioye toke hym in hir 
armes and swetely clippyng and kessynge leyde hym in hir barme / and with a 
fulle pap / as sche was tau3t of the holy goost / wische hym al aboute with hir 
swete mylk: and so wrapped hym in the keuerchiefes of hir heued and leide hym 
in the cracche. And anone the Oxe and the Asse / knelynge doun / leyden her 
mowthes on the cracche / brethynge at hir neses uppon the child / as they knewen 
by resoun that in that colde tyme the childe so sympely hiled had nede to be hatte 
in that manere. And then his moder knelynge doun worschipped and loued god / 
inwardely thonkynge and seienge in this manere: Lord god / I thonke the with 
all my my3t that haste 3euen me thy dere sone and I honoure the al my3ty god / 
goddes sone and myn. Joseph / also honourynge and worschippynge the childe 
god and man / toke the sadel of the Asse and made thereof a kusshyne oure lady 
to sitte on and a suppoayle to lene to. (p. 47.) 


Love has no specific comment on his dealings with the Latin text? as far 
as prose style is concerned, but it is clear that he regards his original with 
critical respect. Thus where Latin grammatical constructions can be carried 
over directly into English with no straining of the native idiom, Love will 
often translate closely. Here, for instance, the correspondence between Latin 
and English is fairly strict; only minor structural changes have been made: 


O grandis amor! vere in finem dilexit eos, cum in tanta positus agonia eorum 
procurat quietem. Videbat autem a longe adversarios suos venientes cum facibus 
et armis, nec tamen discipulos excitavit, nisi cum prope et juxta eos erant, tunc 
dicit eis: 

Sufficit, satis dormistis, ecce qui me tradet, appropinquat. 
(Meditationes, p. 602.) 


1 pp. 121, 187, 193, 208. 
2 The suggestion made by A. A. Prins, op. cit., that Love had a French as well as a Latin 
text of the Meditationes at hand as he translated, seems an unnecessary complication. 
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O trewe loue / sothely he loued hem into the uttrest that in so grete anguysshe 
and so bittre agonye was so besy to procure hir hele and hir reste. Than sawe oure 
lord after his adversaries comynge with torches and armes / and 3it he wolde not 
wake and raise his disciples til thai come nyh ham / amd than he seide to hem: 

It sufficeth now that ye haue slepte y-nowe.' Loo he that schal betraye me 
is nyh at hande. (Mirror, p. 224.) 


And here Love obtains a dramatic short sentence almost straight from 
the Latin: 


Hic requievit filius meus et hic est pretiosissimus sanguis ejus. (Meditationes, 
p- 611.) 
Here made my sone his ende and here is his precious blode. (Mirror, p. 254.) 


On the other hand, he shows a strong tendency to alter and adapt 
Latin constructions in what seems to be an effort to produce a style of 
writing nearer to characteristic English speech idiom. We see him working 
away from the condensed and abrupt towards the loose and expansive in 
grammatical form. So participial constructions are often ‘opened’ into full 
clauses : 

Sic ergo aptato corpore.... (Meditationes, p. 610.) 

When they haue thus done and dressed the body. ... (Mirror, p. 251.) 

Domina surgens et genuflectens, sepulchrum amplexatur. . . . (Meditationes, 
p. 611.) 


And therwith oure Lady riseth up and with all hem knelynge,” blessede and 
kissede the sepulchre.... (Mirror, p. 254.) 


The relative construction is preferred to a series of phrases in apposition: 


. - - recessit nobis gaudium nostrum, dulcedo nostra, et lumen oculorum no- 
strorum.... (Meditationes, p. 611.) 


. .. he is gone away fro us: he that was al oure ioye and oure comforte and the li3t 
of oure eizen.... (Mirror, pp. 255-6.) 


Love’s varied procedure, as he both imitates and changes the grammatical 
structures of his original, is most strikingly illustrated from formal prose 
writing. Here, in a passage shaped on rhetorical lines with elaborate balance 
of sentence parts, Love skilfully preserves the general design of the Latin 
but, at the same time, ‘naturalizes’ certain features. The Archangel 
Michael speaks to Christ in Gethsemane: 


Confortamini ergo et viriliter agite: excelsum enim decet magnifica facere et 


* Some manuscripts, such as the early C.U.L. Additional 6578, read simply ‘It sufficeth 
now. ye have slepte’. 

2 Love’s text of the Meditationes must have differed slightly from the Peltier reading 
here, but this does not lessen the value of the quotation. 
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magnanimum ardua tolerare. Cito pertransibunt poenalia et succedunt perpetuo 
gloriosa. (Meditationes, p. 601.) 


Beth now of good comfort / my lord and worcheth manfully: for it is semely to 
hym that is in hize degre to do grete thinges and worthy / 

and to hym that is a manful man to suffre hard thinges: for tho thinges that ben 
harde and payneful schal sone passe / and thoo thinges that ben ioyful and 
gloriouse schal come after. (Mirror, p. 223.) 


It is true, however, that Love does not always achieve—or, seemingly, 
try to achieve—this tactful compromise between idiomatic ease and form- 
ality of expression. The long sentence composed of a series of loosely linked 
clauses is not infrequent in The Mirror, and is usually built up from several 
shorter Latin sentences. But it would be a mistake to assume that length 
and informal plan must imply confusion. If the prose concerned is argu- 
ment, then the line of thought remains clear throughout; if it is description, 
as in the Passion chapters, then looseness of grammatical texture is more 
often than not, by its dramatic effect, appropriate to the situation.' In the 
following quotations each English sentence is made up of two or more of 
the Latin; the structure is by no means taut, yet neither passage lacks 
clarity or fluency: 


Wherefore at this tyme we schulle specially note that oure lorde bygan this 
sermone firste at pouerte / doynge us to undirstonde that pouerte is the firste 
grounde of all goostly exercise: for he that is ouerleide and charged with temporel 
goodes and worldely richesses may not frely and swiftly folowe crist / that is the 
myrour and ensaumple of pouerte: namely he that hath his likynge and his 
affeccioun undir thise worldely goodes / for he is not fre / but thralle and as in 
bondage of hem. (Mirror, pp. 109-10.) 


And so is that moste innocent / fairest and clennest flesch / flour of all mankinde 
/ alto rente and fulle of woundes / renninge out on all sides that precious kynges 
blood / and so longe beten and scourged with wounde upon wounde and brisour 
upon brisour til bothe the lokeres and the smy3ters were wery: and than was he 
beden to be unbounde. (pp. 229-30.) 


The Meditationes, faithful to the traditions of a great deal of Latin re- 
ligious prose, employs rhetorical figures of style and has a strong rhythmical 
content, especially in writing of high emotional temper. Here again, Love 
follows the general lines suggested by his original, but modifies and inno- 


* Dr. S. K. Workman, in his study Fifteenth Century Translation, criticizes many 
medieval prose writers for similar habits of composition—among others, Walter Hilton. 
There seems, however, little evidence that such habits are any real disadvantage to Hilton 
or Love in dealing with extremely varied, often complex, material. Nothing is gained, 
therefore, by objecting to such usages on purely formal grounds; each sentence or sentence 
group must be judged by its effectiveness in the immediate context. 
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vates.'! This is clear from a comparison of the English and Latin versions 
of a lament for the Virgin as she begs the soldiers to spare the body of 
Christ: 


O Domina, quid est quod agitis? 

Ad pedes nefandissimorum statis ibi oratis inexorabiles. 

Pietate creditis flectere crudelissimos et impiissimos et humiliare superbos? 
Abhominatio est superbis humilitas: incassum laboratis. (Meditationes, p. 608.) 


A lady, what do 3e? 

3e lowen 30w to the feete of hem that bene most wickede: and prayen hem that 
hauen no reward to eny good prayer. 

Suppose 3e to bowe by 30ure pitee hem that bene moste cruel and most 
wicked / with out pitee? or to overcome hem that bene alther proudest with 
mekenesse? Nay / for proude men haue abhominacioun of mekenesse: where- 
fore 3e travaile in veyne. (Mirror, p. 246.) 


Here the sequence of ‘... prayen... prayer’ and ‘. . . proudest... 
mekenesse . . . proude . . . mekenesse’ has been suggested by the Latin 
*, . .oratis inexorabiles’ and ‘. . . humiliare superbos . . . superbis humilitas’. 
Both can be defined as examples of the ‘figure’ of polyptoton—elaborate 
verbal play upon a word root. But the interlocked repetition in ‘. .. wickede 
... pitee ... wicked . . . pitee’ is original to Love and he has made no 
attempt to imitate the Latin in its heavy use of rhymed word-endings—the 
‘figure’ of homoeoteleuton. 

Repetition, either simple or in the specialized form of polyptoton, is 
strongly favoured by Love: 


And after sche hadde kau3t spirite and byhelde hir sone so greuously 
wounded / was also wounded in hert with a newe wounde of sorwe. (Mirror, 


p. 246.) 
There is no hint of this in the Latin: 


Postea suspirat et anxiatur et respiciens filium suum vulneratum, dolore mortis 
atteritur. (Meditationes, p. 608.) 


A prayer to Christ after the Crucifixion contains further examples of 
Love’s dealings with the stylistic features of his Latin text: 


Exurge ergo, gloria mea . . . consoletur me tuus reditus quam sic contristavit 
discessus. (Meditationes, p. 617.) 


1 In the absence of comment by the writers themselves, it is difficult to tell whether the 
introduction of rhetorical ‘figures’ into medieval English prose is deliberate, or whether it 
results from unconscious imitation of Latin practice. See, on this point, the recent articles 
by M. Morgan, dealing with one kind of medieval vernacular prose which appears to be as 
elaborately and intentionally styled as any Latin: ‘A Treatise in Cadence’, M.L.R., xlvii 
(1952), 156-64 and ‘A Talkyng of the Love of God’, R.E.S. N.s. iii (1952), 97-116. 
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Arise up therefore now al my ioye / and comforte me with thyn a3eyn comynge 
/ whom thou so discomfortest thoru3 thyn awaie passynge. (Mirror, p. 263.) 


Not only has Love imitated the fall of like endings in the Latin ‘. . . redi- 
tus... discessus .. .’ by his ‘. . . comynge . . . passynge . . .’ but he has 
strengthened the balance of the two clauses in which they occur by his play 
on ‘...comforte . .. discomfortest . . .” and by the close parallelism of sound 
and syntax in the concluding words of each part—. . . thyn a3eyn comynge 
.. . thyn awaie passynge’. 

As with the prose of the Meditationes, the rhythmical content of the 
English rendering, at times of heightened emotion, is very pronounced. 
Christ’s journey to the river Jordan, where he is to be baptized, calls forth 
this exclamation which shows Love using alliteration and assonance to 
stress a powerful rhythmical base: 


A lord Jesu / 3e that ben kyng of all kynges / whider goo 3ee in this manere 
allone? Gode lorde / where ben 30ure dukes and erles / kniztes and barouns / 
horses and harneises / chariotes and someres / and alle youre seruauntes and 
mynystres that schulde be aboute 30w / to kepe 30w fro the comoun peple in 
manere of kynges and lordes? Where ben the trumpes and clariouns and alle 
other mynstralcie / and herbergeres and purveyoures that schulde goo byfore / 
and alle othere worshippes and pompes of the worlde as we wrecched wormes 
usen ? 

Be 3e not that hize lorde of whose ioye and blisse hevene and erthe is re- 
plenesched ? 

Why than goo 3e thus sympilly / allone / and on the bare erthe?.. . 

Why folwe we not after the? Why lowe we not and meke not oure self? Why 
loue we and holde we and coueite we so besily worschippes and pompes and 
vanytees of the worlde? (Mirror, pp. 85-86.) 


The general movement of the English is modelled on that of the Latin, 
but to see that this is no slavish imitation, we have only to compare the last 
sentence: 


Quare honores et pompas, caduca et vana sic avide poscimus et tenemus? 
(Meditationes, p. 534.) 


The presence, in Love’s prose, of the rhythmical ‘cursus’ endings for 
sentence, clause, or phrase, is, as with most medieval English prose texts, 
a debatable matter.' Undoubtedly in some of the extracts already quoted 
there are rhythmical units which strongly resemble the Latin ‘clausulae’, 
allowing for differences of native stress. Love may have been adapting, 
perhaps unconsciously, the rhythms of the Latin he had before him. Thus, 


1 The imitation of Latin cursus endings in English prose is discussed by M. W. Croll 
in “The Cadence of English Oratorical Prose’, S.P., xvi (1919), 1-55. For more recent 
comments, see M. Morgan, ‘A Treatise in Cadence’, loc. cit. 
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in the passage describing Christ’s journey to the Jordan, the movement, if 
not always the sense, of ‘... dukes and erles, kni3tes and barouns, horses and 
harneises, chariotes and someres . . .’ is roughly equivalent to the Latin 
‘, . . barones et comites, duces et milites, equi et cameli, elephantes et 
currus...’. But it is obvious that in this matter, too, Love composes freely, 
without strict reference to his Latin original. For his general practice of 
expanding Latin words into double English phrases seems to result, more 
often than not, from a desire to produce exactly this sort of rhythmical unit. 
So ‘magnifica’ appears as ‘grete thinges and worthy’, ‘poenalia’ as ‘harde 
and peynful’, ‘gloriosa’ as ‘ioyful and gloriouse’.' Love would, no doubt, be 
familiar with the Latin cadences from reading outside the Meditationes, and 
it seems most likely that, if his work is indebted to the cursus system, it is in 
a general, not specific, way. 

Although Love’s prose often moves to a distinctive rhythmical pattern, at 
no time does it approach the degree of elaborate cadence found in some 
medieval prose texts.2 The rhythms, for the most part, stress the sense, 
following and not dictating the lines of syntax and grammar. 

The quality of the translated prose of The Mirror can be demonstrated by 
comparing it with some of the partial English renderings made during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: 


Now take hede how this blessed lady 
/ quene of heuene and of erthe / gothe 
allone with hir spouse / and that not 
uppon horse / bot on foote. Sche ledeth 
no3t with hir many bouremaydens and 
damyseles: but sothely there gooth 
with hir a wel better companye / and 
that is pouert / mekenes / and honeste 
schamfastnes / 3e and plente of alle 
vertues: (Mirror, p. 37.) 


Sche toke Joseph forp and went with 
him, not on his hors bak, but on fote, 
with no grete companye of dameselles 
but pai bope be hemself, and per went 
with hem pouerte and mekenes, 
schamefastnes and honeste of alle ver- 
tues... . (Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MS. B. 2. 18, f. 12 b.) 





Conspice ergo hic quomodo vadit solo cum sponso Regina coeli et terrae; et non 
eques sed pedes; non ducit frequentiam militum vel baronum, non camerarium et 
domicellarum comitivam. Vadunt autem cum ea paupertas, humilitas et vere- 
cundia, omnium virtutum honestas. (Meditationes, p. 516.) 


Loo now hongeth oure lorde on the Beholde now how thi Lorde Jhesus 
crosse dede / and ail that grete multi- honge dede on pe crosse for pi lufe. 


' See the passage quoted on p. 121 above. 

2 Such prose as that found in some of the thirteenth-century devotional texts from the 
west of England—the Wooing of our Lord, An Orison of our Lord—or in the connected 
fourteenth-century A Talking of the Love of God, of which Miss Morgan, in ‘A Treatise in 


Cadence’, p. 164, says ‘rhythmic pattern, indeed, might well be regarded as the dominant 
feature’. 
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tude goth awaie toward the citee. All pe multitude of pe folke, where 

(Mirror, p. 243.) pene gone home. ... (The Privity of the 
Passion, ed. C. Horstmann, Yorkshire 
Writers (London, 1896), i. 207.) 


For lo pe lord hangyd deed on pe 
cros and all pe multitude of peple de- 
partyd away. . . . (Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, MS. 669, f. 53a.) 


Ecce ergo pendet Dominus in cruce mortuus ; redit tota multitudo. (Meditationes, 
Pp. 607.) 

The greater stylistic assurance of Love’s writing is undeniable; he man- 
ages, however, to convey the sense of the Latin directly, without either 
terseness or excessive ornament. 

Love’s original composition differs very little from his translated work. 
Thus we may find a pair of rhymed words emphasizing careful balance of 
sentence parts: 


This is a pyteful siz3t and a ioyful sizt: a pyteuouse sizt in hym for that harde 
passioun that he suffrede for oure sauacioun: but it is a likyng si3t to us for the 
matere and the effecte that we haue therby of oure redempcioun. (Mirror, p. 244.) 


Repetition is still the favourite device; here the Feast of Pentecost is 
described : 


This is a worthy feste: and this is / among othere / a swete and a louely feste: 
for this is the feste of hym that is loue propurly / as Seynt Gregorie seith / that the 
holy goost is loue. Wherefore he that loueth god schulde in this feste specially be 
enflawmed with loue or / at the leste / with a brennynge desire to loue. (p. 298.) 


And, in the passage which ends the main part of The Mirror,' Love shows 
how, with fairly loose grammatical structures, he can employ some of the 
rhythms and figures of rhetorical practice and yet retain a fine simplicity of 
sense: 


Wherefore that we mowe be able to resceyve here that grete gifte of the holy 
gooste and his coumforte / and after come to that blisse that oure lorde Jesu is 
now steye up to and hath made our wey bifore us / leue we and hate we all false 
loue and likynge of this wrecched worlde: and sette we not oure loue on the 
stynkynge flesche / and norisshe we it not in desires: but desire we contynuelly 
forto be departed therfro so that thoru3 the grace of the holy goost helpynge us / 
we mowe folowe sumwhat the blessed lyf of oure lorde Jesu in this world and 
after goo up to hym and to oure kynde heritage of blisse in the gloriouse citee of 
heuenly Jerusalem / where he / souereyn kyng / lyueth and regneth with oute 


ende. (pp. 299-300.) 


1 If this passage was suggested by the Latin of the Meditationes, p. 627, Love’s treatment 
of it is so extremely free that it amounts to original composition. 
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As the evidence shows, Love’s prose style benefited a good deal from a 
close relationship with the Meditationes. On the other hand, he was 
obviously capable of producing sound, idiomatic English without the help 
of a Latin source. It is, perhaps, the balance of two things—a willingness 
to learn from other literature, and a strong feeling for the natural idiom and 
rhythm of a spoken language—which accounts for his equal success as 
translator and original prose writer. 


The value of making a study of Love’s Mirror does not lie solely in what 
we learn from it of one work or one author of the early fifteenth century. 
The Mirror contributes to a tradition of vernacular prose writing first estab- 
lished through the educational efforts of King Alfred—a tradition which 
continues unchecked during the Old and Middle English periods.' Love 
dedicates himself to the same cause as others before him; his choice of a 
text and his method of procedure are both determined by a concern for the 
needs of ‘symple soules’.? Excellent as his book is, it does not stand alone, 
whether as translation, prose style, or devotion. It reminds us of how much 
remains to be done towards a sound estimate of medieval religious prose. 
For we need not only further knowledge of texts—many of which are still 
unpublished and unknown3—but a more satisfactory critical approach to 
this writing as a whole. While individual treatises have been dealt with 
sympathetically, a comprehensive and reliable survey is still to come. Pro- 
fessor Chambers, in what has been called his ‘pioneer article’ setting out the 
case for the continuity of English prose, was concerned primarily with con- 
tent and spirit, and therefore neglected style. This has been remedied to 
some extent; Dr. S. K. Workman and Professor A. A. Prins, for instance, 
have provided valuable detailed information on the syntax and vocabulary 
of medieval prose. Their general statements, however, are conditioned 
by the specialist nature of their interests, and are of limited usefulness 
only.* 

No critical study, examining continuity of style in medieval prose as dis- 
tinct from the more easily proved continuity of subject-matter and inten- 
tion, has fully emphasized the contrast between the prose of The Mirror 
and some alliterative, cadenced prose of the period—notably that produced 

? The foundations for any study of this prose tradition were laid in 1932 by Professor 
R. W. Chambers in On the Continuity of English Prose. 

2 See the quotation from The Mirror on p. 118 above. 

3 As, for instance, the inedited fifteenth-century Life of Christ, the Speculum Devo- 
torum, or Mirror to Devout People, found only in C.U.L. MS. Gg. 1. 6 and Foyle MS. 

* Such statements as ‘nothing could be more un-English than Love’s translation of the 
Meditationes Vitae Christi’ from Professor Prins’s study, French Influence in English 
Phrasing, illustrate the disadvantages of the ‘specialist approach’; it is difficult to reconcile 


his judgement with prose of this kind: ‘Wepeth not’ for the wenche is not dede / but 
slepeth’ (The Mirror, p. 167). 
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in the west midland area in the thirteenth century,' and fourteenth-century 
work connected with it.2 On the one hand, we have a prose moderately 
elegant, making a discreet use of ornament to stress patterns of thought and 
emotion, and on the other, an elaborate, semi-poetic prose, often asso- 
ciated with equally elaborate Latin models. The recognition that widely 
differing types of writing are to be found within the religious tradition is 
forced upon us not only by Love’s Mirror, but by many other texts, trans- 
lated and original; avoiding bare simplicity, they nevertheless stand out 
against the extremes of ‘high style’ referred to above. Thus the prose of 
Walter Hilton, of Dame Julian of Norwich, or of many anonymous trans- 
lators working in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,3 has more in com- 
mon with The Mirror than with the thirteenth-century Wooing of our Lord 
or with the later A Talking of the Love of God. 

In this connexion the predominantly eastern character of the language of 
The Mirror may be worth notice. The east of England is, during the Middle 
English period, an area of great and increasing importance in the history of 
the development of literary prose. From the early thirteenth century on- 
wards, the east easily outstrips the west in the number and quality of the 
prose works which come from its counties. It is remarkable, moreover, that 
few of these texts show a tendency towards the highly rhetorical style which 
can be found frequently, if not consistently, in contemporary prose of the 
west of the country. Hilton, the author of The Cloud of Unknowing, Dame 
Julian of Norwich, and Nicholas Love write from the east, and although 
their prose varies greatly from one to another, they all reject sustained 
alliteration, elaborate cadence, and accumulation of imagery. The ‘con- 
tinuity of English devotional prose’ is certainly not as clear-cut a matter as 
it appeared to be when first stated. Texts such as Love’s Mirror, in lan- 
guage and style, indicate one of the paths future inquiry could profitably 
take. 

! The meditative pieces, The Wooing of our Lord, An Orison of our Lord, ed. R. Morris, 
Old English Homilies (E.E.T.S., 0.8. 34, 1868) or parts of the Saints’ Lives of the Kath- 
erine Group. D. Bethurum in 7.E.G.P., xxxiv (1935), 553-64, draws attention to the 
variety of style found in these western writings. 

2 A Talking of the Love of God, ed. Sister M. Salvina Westra (The Hague, 1950), pro- 
vides an example. Rolle’s prose is sometimes lavishly ornamented, but he can also write in 
a moderate style, not unlike that of Hilton or Love. 

3 The fourteenth-century translator of Suso’s Horologium Sapientiae, for instance, ex- 
presses a conviction shared by Hilton and Love, as by AZlfric much earlier—one of great 
importance in determining the quality of their writing—that the ‘sentence’ must be ‘most 
opune to the comine understandynge’ (The Seven Points of True Love, ed. C. Horstmann, 
Anglia, x (1888), 325). 

+ So the dialogue from Essex of about 1200, the Vices and Virtues ed. F. Holthausen 
(E.E.T.S., 0.8. 89, 159, 1888, 1921), may merit closer attention. For its dialect and for its 


moderate style, it has as much to say of prose yet to come in the following centuries as the 
better-known contemporary writings from the west of England. 











SHAKESPEARE AND THE OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY: SOME SUPPLEMENTARY 
GLOSSES 


By H1LpA HULME 


T is not always realized to what extent we may be hampered in inter- 

preting, from the printed text, such forms of past literature as were 
composed primarily in the spoken form of the language, by the assumption 
that the relevant lexical record, derived in the main from printed sources, 
is, if not indeed sufficiently complete, at least incapable of any very con- 
siderable expansion. We are told that ‘the N.E.D. collection of material 
is not likely to need improving except in minor detail. The idea of a still 
bigger dictionary than the N.E.D. is obviously impracticable if not ludi- 
crous’.! The successful concentration of historical linguistic study on the 
development of the standard form of the language has contributed to this 
situation. Jespersen states: ‘The standard language is the most important 
form of the English language; I believe its development has been in the 
main independent of dialectal change.’ Tracing this evolving ‘standard 
English’ through the medium of written records, we have given the notion 
a premature reality, forgetting the limitations of our material and our 
approach. Concurring in the judgement that ‘Attempts to find traces of 
Shakespeare’s Warwickshire origin in his language have proved incon- 
clusive’,3 we arrive with Professor Kékeritz at the opinion that ‘in the 
course of time [Shakespeare’s] own speech appears to have become virtually 
indistinguishable from the general pattern of good colloquial English then 
spoken in London. Sporadically we hear echoes of something different, 
something that may derive from his adolescent years in Stratford, but our 
imperfect knowledge of the early modern history of most English dialects 
hardly permits us to label these forms as genuine Warwickshire elements 
in his speech.’4 It is certainly beyond the limits of our present knowledge 
to characterize phonological features of local varieties of English in Shake- 
speare’s time. Mr. Kékeritz himself has elsewhere made a distinguished 
contribution to such regional study, but a general assault on the problem 


? W. Empson, The Structure of Complex Words (London, 1951), p. 391. This remark 
has been unfairly torn from its context. It will be clear from my own work how much 
I have found of value in Professor Empson’s methods and achievements. 

2 O. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles (London, 1949), 
I. Vi. 

3 G. D. Willcock, ‘Shakespeare and Elizabethan English’, A Companion to Shakespeare 
Studies (Cambridge, 1934), p. 120. 

* H. Kékeritz, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation (London, 1953), p. 5. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 22 (1955) 
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has yet to be made. Meanwhile, in neglecting the linguistic evidence of 
unpublished local archives, we remain unaware of the degree to which the 
present lexical record is fortuitously incomplete. 

Few will question that the records of Stratford might yield evidence 
which bears directly on the meaning of Shakespeare’s text. It is not my 
purpose here to offer more than an earnest of such direct evidence. The 
etymology of Shakespeare’s aroint is unknown; of its meaning we know 
only that it collocates with thee, witch! in Shakespeare’s usage (Macbeth, 
I. iii. 6, ‘Aroynt thee, Witch, the rumpe-fed Ronyon cryes’, and Lear, 
Ill. iv. 129, ‘He met the Night-Mare,... Bid her a-light, and her 
troth-plight, And aroynt thee Witch, aroynt thee’).' A relevant ex- 
tract from a Stratford presentment (Misc. I, 160. ?1627) affords another 
instance where the word is so collocated: ‘holds or sayth goodie bromlie 
is an ill lookd wooman’ (then going on without a break into the direct 
speech of the complainant) ‘an I woold over looke her & herne as I had 
over looke others and bid me arent the wich & sayde I was a whore & my 
bastards mayntayne me & bid me get hone how wolld brushe the motes 
forth of my durtie gowne.’ The variant spellings aroint, aroynt, arint 
(Lear, Quartos), arent are, I suggest, to be regarded as evidence of that 
diaphonic overlapping in Elizabethan English which results, in unsophis- 
ticated orthography, in spelling forms such as layme, loime ‘lime’, poins 
‘pints’, pyntyng ‘pointing’, pyd ‘paid’, weyne ‘wine’, cheld ‘child’.2 The 
possibility of overlap in Elizabethan speech of ME. i/ME. oi is generally 
accepted (e.g. Kékeritz, pp. 216, 217), and manuscript records of the Mid- 
land counties provide strong evidence for the overlap of ME. i/ME. ai. 
O.E.D., in quoting among other evidence Ray’s Cheshire proverb, ‘Rynt 
you, witch, quoth Bessie Locket to her mother’, finds the local nature, the 
meaning, and the form of the phrase Ryndta ‘all opposed to its identity 
with Shakespeare’s Aroynt’. The Stratford evidence seems rather to sug- 
gest that Ray’s proverb merits consideration as offering, in local speech, 
a form of the word which is phonetically acceptable, in precisely that 
collocation elsewhere attested. Overlook of the Stratford record, in the 
sense ‘to look upon with the “evil eye”; to bewitch’ is cited first by O.E.D. 
from Merchant of Venice (111. ii. 15, ‘Beshrow your eyes, They haue ore- 
lookt me and deuided me’), and from Merry Wives (v. v. 87, ‘Vilde worme, 
thou wast ore-look’d euen in thy birth’), with the next citation not until 
1697. Is this another instance of speech-usage insufficiently evidenced in 
the printed record, first registered through the accident that it forms part 


! For ‘collocation’ see J. R. Firth, ‘Modes of Meaning’, Essays and Studies (1951). My 
debt to Professor Firth will then be apparent. 

2 For ‘diaphonic overlap’ see D. Jones, The Phoneme: Its Nature and Use (Cambridge, 
1950), §§ 610-14. 
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of the text of a much-studied dramatist? I/l-looked of the Stratford record 
suggests ‘having the power to look upon with the evil eye’, a sense not 
attested in Shakespeare’s text or in other literary sources and not included 
by O.E.D. The narrow scope of present investigations forbids the positive 
conclusion that forms, senses, collocations, first registered by O.E.D. from 
Shakespeare’s text, and found equally in Stratford records of Shakespeare’s 
time, are to be characterized as Stratford ‘dialect’. It is clear, however, 
that elements of vocabulary uniquely or rarely recorded in the literary text 
may show themselves fast-rooted in the spoken language. 

A further instance will illustrate the problem. Skaines mates is found, 
so far, once only, when Juliet’s nurse is abusing Mercutio to Romeo and 
Peter, in speech as lively and up to the minute as that in which poor 
‘goodie bromlie’ is attacked by her Stratford enemies. O.E.D. confesses 
that the origin and exact meaning of the word is uncertain. It is not an 
expression that keeps the best of company: 


scuruie knaue, I am none of his flurt-gils, I am none of his skaines mates, 
and thou must stand by too and suffer euery knaue to vse me at his pleasure. 
[answered by Peter] I saw no man vse you at his pleasure: if I had, my weapon 
should quickly haue beene out. (11. iv. 162.) 





From the build and emphasis of the Nurse’s sentence—syntax, prosody, 
and collocation—we should expect skaines mates to be closely related in 
sense to flurt-gils, a compound first found here, but attested by O.E.D. 
within similar range of collocation (1613, ‘You heard him take me vp like 
a f., and sing baudy songs upon me’; 1618, ‘As I had been a Mawkin, 
a flurt Gillian’).' Older-style commentators, regarding the single word as 
the unit of meaning, have proposed interpretations based on skene, ‘a knife 
or dagger’ (to which Peter’s weapon, in one sense, is, no doubt, a punning 
reference), or on ‘skein of thread’: loose companions who frequent the 
fencing school, cut-throat companions, swaggering fellows; milliner-girls, 
winders of skeins looked upon as the lowest kind of people among the 
weavers in Spitalfields. Of these only ‘milliner-girls’ is in suitable semantic 
relation to flurt-gils, and lexical evidence suggests that ‘milliner’ took on 
the necessary suggestiveness long after Shakespeare’s time. If we are pre- 
pared to concede that the single instance in the dramatic text may indicate 
firmly grounded colloquial usage, we can do better. O.E.D. shows the 
verb skent ‘to entertain, amuse’, last recorded for a. 1250, citing, as one 
instance of the verbal substantive, from La3amon’s Brut (dated c. 1205), 
where tidings come to Uther in Tintagel that Gorlois is slain: ‘pis iherde 
pe king peer he lzi an skentting’ (1. 19167). Continuing the citation beyond 


1 O.E.D.: Flirt sb. 5. A woman of a giddy, flighty character... 1562-1775. b. A woman 
of loose character. 1600-1703. 
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what O.E.D. gives, ‘& leop ut of bure’, and defining La3amon’s sense with 
unbowdlerized contextual precision, we can see Shakespeare’s skaines 
mates exactly parallel to flurt-gils, in a sense fully apposite to verbal con- 
text and dramatic situation. On the formal level of written language it 
may seem that there are difficulties in regarding skaines- as a noun- 
derivative of skent (ON. skemta), since the t is an essential part of the 
word. But a dramatic text is primarily something spoken, and the juxta- 
positional elisions of ordinary present-day speech, which give us such 
compounds as krismas (Christmas) and blain men (blind man), are, of course, 
well-evidenced also in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century writings : hansom, 
wensday, wascote, paseboard, hunsman; the ai perhaps indicates a dialectal 
lengthening of ME. e. Again it may be objected that I have no right to 
postulate that even the least respectable of words may live on in speech 
for as much as three centuries after its last recording in writing. The 
answer to this lies in a study of the unregistered vocabulary to be abstracted 
from unpublished local records. A full description of these sources cannot 
be given here.' Suffice it to say that there exists an abundance of material, 
which, in some ways, comes nearer to the reality of speech than more 
literary texts. Such non-literary records frequently show a word or sense 
in currency a hundred years (sometimes 300 years) before the first, or 
after the last, citation of it by O.E.D. Further, the localizations suggested 
by O.E.D. are necessarily tentative only. A few instances from parish 
accounts are given below to show the kind of evidence available; what is 
impressive, however, is the amount of the evidence to be found, and that 
I cannot illustrate.? 

Further examples from the dramatic text will reinforce what has already 
been suggested, that the ‘unit’ from which meaning is to be abstracted is 
not the word in isolation, and that, according as the ‘text’ is extended or 
contracted, so the meaning of the word in the text may shift into quite 
different ranges. 


' See Hilda Hulme, ‘Manuscript Material for the study of Tudor and Stuart English’, 
M.L.R. xii (1946), 108-12. 

2 Blade, in sense 10 a, is cited by O.E.D. from Dictionary of Architecture, 1851, ‘the 
principal rafter of a roof’, and from Shropshire Gloss. 1879. The records of the Abbey, 
Shrewsbury, 1577, have a pyce of tymber to make a blode for the yle, in saying the blade 
[saying ‘sawing’]. 

Care Sunday is cited by O.E.D. as Scottish, from 1536; E.D.D. shows it more widely 
distributed. The records of Walsall, Staffs., have Kare Sunday 1482. 

Of Chalk, in the sense ‘lime’, O.E.D. says: “Traces of this sense after the OE. period 
are very uncertain; quot. 1572 is doubtful.’ In the records of Oswestry, 1583, is found 
geven for [chalkes| lyme; chere are four instances of this deletion of chalk with the sub- 
stitution of lyme, evidence that chalk was still used in speech in this sense, although it 
was felt that ime was more correct. 

Minging ‘memorial’ is last cited by O.E.D. in 1250. It is found at St. Nicholas, Warwick, 
1554: resevyd ... for the grett bell at hys Wyffs yere mynggyng. 
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Sometimes it is the speaker’s pleasure to link two current senses by the 
overlap of two ‘units’: 


shee told mee, not thinking I had beene my selfe, that I was the Princes Iester, 
and that I was duller then a great thaw, hudling iest vpon iest, with such impos- 
sible conueiance vpon me, that I stood like a man at a marke, with a whole 
army shooting at me. (Much Ado, Il. i. 253.) 


No doubt a contemporary audience, accustomed to such verbal dexterity, 
would easily pick up the two senses of conveyance; those glossarists I have 
consulted stop short at one, reading the word in incomplete citation as 
given, for example, in Bartlett’s Concordance, ‘Huddling jest upon jest 
with such impossible conveyance upon me’, and explaining as ‘sleight of 
hand, jugglery, manual or mental adroitness’. If the citation is extended 
to ‘with such impossible conveyance upon me that I stood like a man at 
a mark, with a whole army shooting at me’, the concrete sense ‘carriage 
of shot’ is also required, a sense previously unregistered for the noun 
conveyance, although indicated by O.E.D.’s seventeenth-century citations 
for the verb." 

Humour of overlapping units of meaning may be consciously contrived 
by the speaker; it may also be found unemphatically contrived by the 
dramatist so as not to be perceived by the speaker. Falstaff’s selecting of 
Mouldy for military service affords the instance prickt: 


Fal. Is thy name Mouldie? 

Moul. Yea, if it please you. 

Fal. *Tis the more time thou wert vs’d. 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha, most excellent. Things that are mouldie, lacke vse: very 
singular good. Well saide Sir John, very well said. 

Fal. Pricke him. 

Moul. 1 was prickt well enough before, if you could haue let me alone: . . . 

Fal. Go too: peace Mouldie, you shall goe. Mouldie, it is time you were spent. 

(2 Hen. IV, mt. ii. 121.) 


It is probable that Mouldy’s prickt, as he intends it, plays back to the 
bawdy suggestiveness he hears in Shallow’s use. The second sense of 
the word lies in Shakespeare’s humour, not in Mouldy’s. Falstaff’s words 
reiterate the clue, and part of the point of the joke is that Mouldy himself 
does not perceive the congruity of a man with his name claiming to be 
sufficiently ‘turned sour’. Although the adjective pricked is not registered, 
in this sense, by O.£.D. until 1678, other verbal forms are found from 
1594.” 

Where a word-meaning, satisfactory on one level, is clear from the 


' Convey v. 4. b. To project to a distance, to ‘carry’ (a shot, &c.). Obs. 1634, 1660. 
? 8. intr. Of wine, beer, &c.: To become or begin to be sour. 
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immediate context, it may happen that internal linguistic evidence, as well 
as dramatic propriety, requires an additional sense to be derived from 
a greatly extended context. Falstaff, defending his choice of pressed-men, 
and letting Mouldy and Bullcalf escape service, says of Wart: 





Come, manage me your Calyuer: so: very well, go-too, very good, exceeding 

good. O, giue me alwayes a little, leane, old, chopt, bald Shot. (2 Hen. IV, 
III. ii. 295.) 
Johnson noted here: ‘Shot is used for shooter, one who is to fight by 
shooting’, and O.E.D. has, with this citation from the play, ‘A soldier 
armed with a firearm’. This single meaning is insufficient on prosodic 
grounds, for each additional preceding adjective in Falstaff’s sentence 
increases our expectation of double meaning in the noun-climax. The 
dramatic situation points to the appropriate second sense, a figurative use 
of O.E.D.’s Shot sb.3, . . . ‘a refuse animal left after the best of the flock 
or herd have been selected’. Although O.E£.D.’s earliest citation for this 
noun is from a report of 1796, the wide use of the term in present-day 
dialect in sheep-farming counties and the long history of the verb shoot 
in a similar although less restricted sense,’ would make it likely that the 
life of the noun in spoken English has been longer than the direct written 
evidence shows. 

The meaning of a word is sometimes to be established both by a study 
of the general situations in which it had currency, and also by the individual 
situations and responses peculiar to the speaker who employs it. An 
instance of this is pied (Tempest, Ul. ii. 71): 

Ariell. Thou liest, thou canst not. 

Cal. What a py’de Ninnie’s this? Thou scuruy patch: 

I do beseech thy Greatnesse giue him blowes. 


Johnson would give What a py’de Ninnie’s this to Stephano, since pied 
ninny alludes to the striped coat worn by fools, of which Caliban could 
have no knowledge. Other editors leave the speech to Caliban, taking pied 
in the same sense. But while this may be part of the sense the hearers 
received, it is not the main sense of the speaker, nor do those glossarists 
who offer it take account of the collocations of pie and its compounds in 
the language of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Caliban’s outburst comes 
when he has, as he thinks, been given the lie for the third time by Trinculo. 


At the second interruption Thou lyest (this time by Ariel) Caliban has 
turned on Trinculo with 


Thou lyest, thou iesting Monkey thou: 
I would my valiant Master would destroy thee. 
I do not lye. 


1 11. f. To shoot forth, out, away: to drive out ... a. 1300 on. 
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The ‘jesting monkeys’ of Caliban’s world of experience are the spirits 
ordered by Prospero to punish him, 


Sometime like Apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
And after bite me (II. ii. 9), 


and it is to the mindless mischievous chattering of Trinculo that Caliban 
refers. Stephano threatens Trinculo, not for jesting at Caliban, but for 
interrupting him (if you trouble him any more in’s tale and Interrupt the 
Monster one word further), and it is for Ariel’s senseless-seeming repetition 
(‘parrot-like’ in our idiom) that Trinculo is beaten. O.E.D.’s citations 
show that one of the meanings of pie from the early fourteenth to the 
mid-nineteenth century is its habitual collocation with the verbs chat, 
chatter; a magpie is still a chatter-pie in many dialects. So py’de Ninnie 
is parallel to zesting Monkey (pied, ‘chattering like a magpie’). Caliban’s 
image is from the life he knows, and his indignation, as Johnson felt, 
comes from the immediate situation. 

A further instance of this kind is offered by trammel (Macbeth, 1. vii. 3): 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twer well, 
It were done quickly: If th’ Assassination 

Could trammell vp the Consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, Successe: that but this blow 
Might be the be all, and the end all. 


The earliest commentators on this passage explained the verb trammel 
from the noun senses. Dyce glosses: ‘A trammel means both a kind of 
draw-net and a contrivance for teaching horses to pace or amble.’ Strangely 
enough present-day glossarists follow the same path. O.E.D. cites this 
instance and defines: ‘fig. ‘To entangle or fasten up as in a trammel’, and 
Onions’s glossary has, with this textual reference, ‘lit. to entangle in a net; 
fig. to prevent’. ‘These senses are perhaps part of the range of meaning 
received by Shakespeare’s first audience. But it might well be argued that 
the essential poetic and dramatic significance of the verb in this text (and 
the ‘text’ here is most of the play) lies in its special application in ‘Tudor 
English ‘to bind up (a corpse)’, for which O.E.D. cites three instances: 


1536... (Funeral Q. Kath.) The Corps must be sered, tramayled, leded and 
chested. 1546-7 .. . (Funeral K. Hen. VIII) Surely bound and trammel’d 
with cords of silk. c. 1558 . . . Whoo [Q. Mary] after her Departuer was... 
cered, and tramelled in this Manner. 


And if this is so, then, through this image Macbeth betrays, before the 
deed, his unacknowledged awareness of that ‘strange infirmity’ he shares 
with all men, through which his human fear of mortal guilt expresses 
itself in the most primitive and terrible symbolism, the apparition of his 
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murdered king, untrammelled by the silken cords that bind the serecloth, 
“come out on’s graue’. Macbeth knows now, before the murder of Duncan, 
as he is to know again after the murder of Banquo, that the time has 
never been 


That when the Braines were out, the man would dye, 
And there an end. 


Unbraided (Winter’s Tale, tv. iv. 204) is to be interpreted on similar 
lines, by a consideration both of the word’s collocations in current speech 
and of the dramatic context of the individual utterance. 


Ser. He hath songs for man, or woman, of all sizes: No Milliner can so fit 
his customers with Gloues: he has the prettiest Loue-songs for Maids, so 
without bawdrie (which is strange,) with such delicate burthens of Dildo’s 
and Fadings: Iump-her and thump-her; and where some stretch-mouth’d 
Rascall, would (as it were) meane mischeefe, and breake a fowle gap into 
the Matter, hee makes the maid to answere, Whoop, doe me no harme good 
man: put’s him off, slights him, with Whoop, doe mee no harme good man. 

Pol. 'This is a braue fellow. 

Clo. Beleeee [sic] mee, thou talkest of an admirable conceited fellow, has he 
any vnbraided Wares? 

Ser. Hee hath Ribbons of all the colours i’th’Raine-bow. .. . 

Clo. Pre’thee bring him in, and let him approach singing. 

Perd. Forewarne him, that he vse no scurrilous words in’s tunes. 

Clow. You have of these Pedlers, that have more in them, then you’ld thinke 
(Sister.) 


To summarize some of the commentary as briefly as possible: the emenda- 
tions braided and embroided have been proposed; the word has been taken 
in its literal sense to mean ‘smooth and plain goods . . . not twisted into 
braids’, ‘not ornamented with braid’, &c.; a later group of definitions, 
‘undamaged, unspoilt, unfaded, not counterfeit or adulterated’, is arrived 
at by a consideration of three pieces of linguistic evidence—braid which 
appears to bear the sense ‘deceitful’ (All’s Well, tv. ii. 73),! Bailey’s 
Dictionary definition (1721), braided ‘faded, lost its colour’, and the col- 
location of braided with ware (as, for instance, in Middleton’s Anything 
for a Quiet Life: ‘she says you vent Ware that is not warrantable, brayded 
Ware and that you give not London measure’). In so far as the clown’s 
question refers to the pedlar’s haberdashery and is answered by the servant 
within the same range of meaning, these definitions of the second group 


are satisfactory, as is attested by the later words of the clown, ‘Pedler 
, Since Frenchmen are so braide, 

Marry that will, I liue and die a Maid: 

Onely in this disguise, I think’t no sinne, 

To cosen him that would vniustly winne, 
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let’s have the first choice’. But the clown’s words, as well as being 
answerable by ‘Ribbons of all the colours i’th’Raine-bow’, are themselves 
in answer to the servant’s description of the songs of Autolycus. The 
songs are the first interest of the clown, of Shakespeare and of the audience, 
‘Let’s first see moe Ballads: Wee’l buy the other things anon’; the clown 
gladly buys, as we would gladly hear, the ballad of the Usurer’s wife, and 
of the Fish who sang against the hard hearts of maids. The servant has 
praised the variety of the pedlar’s songs, but he describes one kind only, 
the kind in which the clown, and some part of the audience, takes least 
interest, ‘songs for Maids, so without bawdrie’, in which the girl evades 
the scurrilous jests of her singing-partner, ‘puts him off and slights him’. 
While admitting the wit of this kind of song, the clown would be fitted 
with a different glove. As Perdita well understands, he would have his 
love-songs ‘without these adroit turns, tricks or subtleties’,! and with 
country shrewdness, in phrasal form particularly relevant to dealings with 
a pedlar, he asks directly for what he wants. 

Shakespeare in the above instance is using a phrase of fixed form with 
its current sense, but at the same time he isolates and emphasizes one of 
the elements of the phrase pattern, so that, from the personality of the 
speaker and from the dramatic situation, there flashes out also the unique 
sense which characterizes living language. The present-day reader can 
grasp two such senses at a glance, but the swiftness of perception of con- 
temporary audiences is beyond him when the ‘equivocators’ are profes- 
sionals (or Gentlemen players of more than professional skill) dexterously 
and dizzily piling one sense on another, emphasizing now this, now that, 
with all the resources of speech and pantomime. Commentary here hobbles 
slowly after, clogged by supporting evidence laboriously sought out. 
Creatures of habit as we are, there is then the danger that the delightful 
elaborations of a Touchstone, because they have not previously been 
studied in isolation, may be dismissed as the tedious over-elaborateness 
of a bedazed book-worm. What of scrip and scrippage (As You Like It, 
Ill. ii, 171)? 

Cel. How now backe friends: Shepheard, go off a little: go with him sirrah. 

Clo. Come Shepheard, let vs make an honorable retreit, though not with 

bagge and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage. 


After philosophical discussion with Corin of the shepherd’s life, Touch- 
stone has poured forth mockery on the love-verses found by Rosalind. 
Celia enters ‘with a writing’ and reads the verse she has. A number of 
editors and glossarists have supposed Touchstone, then dismissed from 
the scene by Celia, to find honour in retreat in the simple parallelism of 


! O.E.D. Braid sb. 3. An adroit turn; a trick or subtilty. . .. Obs.: to 1570. 
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scrip and scrippage with bag and baggage. ‘This is to give him grounds for 
complaint that he is with us ‘as the most capricious Poet honest Ouid was 
among the Gothes. . . . When a mans verses cannot be vnderstood, nor 
a mans good wit seconded with the forward childe, vnderstanding.’ In 
the New Cambridge text Touchstone is credited with two additional 
quibbles: ‘bag and baggage No doubt intended as an unmannerly reference 
to Rosalind and Celia, while we give a meaning to “scrip and scrippage” 
if we suppose that Touchstone picks up Celia’s paper and puts it into his 
scrip or wallet’. Thus Touchstone’s scrip is also ‘script’, as in ‘You were 
best to call them generally, man by man, according to the scrip’ (Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, I. ii. 3), and it is probable that he steals forward 
from his position as a back-friend to possess himself of ‘a writing’. The 
‘wallet’ and the ‘writing’ the audience can see, and the third sense of scrip, 
‘a scornful grimace, mock or jeer’,! would be made no less plain. It would 
be possible too for Touchstone, in delivering the speech, to create, by 
pause and pantomime, a fourth sense, ‘dismissal for a time’ (often the 
jester’s portion while the business of the play proceeds), in contra- 
distinction to bag, ‘the sack for good and all’.2 So he bears away his wallet 
(the concrete sense), one of the writings (a homophone in common speech), 
his jesting (supposing O.E.D.’s location of the noun may be extended; that 
the verb is more frequently found shows the fortuitous selectiveness of the 
evidence). He goes only for a time (nonce-creation, following ‘Go off a 
little’, by the opposition of scrip to bag, if, in the spoken text, this latter 
is emphasized and, for an instant, isolated), and he goes without loss of 
face (by the common collocation of bag with baggage). A respectable but 
by no means unusual score. 

Only those who agree that such analysis is valid should proceed to my 
last example, pur (All’s Well, v. ii. 20), where the artistes are not acrobats 
but jugglers, tossing several senses into the air at once and changing the 
ranges of meaning within the interweaving patterns. 


Par. Pray you sir deliuer me this paper. 

Clo. Foh, prethee stand away: a paper from fortunes close-stoole, to giue to 
a Nobleman. Looke heere he comes himselfe. 

Enter Lafew 

Clo. Heere is a purre of Fortunes sir, or of Fortunes Cat, but not a Muscat, 
that ha’s falne into the vncleane fish-pond of her displeasure, and as he 
sayes is muddied withall. Pray you sir, vse the Carpe as you may, for he 
lookes like a poore decayed, ingenious, foolish, rascally knaue. . . . 


! O.E.D. Scrip sb.2, Sc. Obs. A scornful grimace: 1470 only instance. v.* Sc. Obs. 
To mock, deride . . . scoff, jeer: c. 1450-1658. 

2 See Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, under Bag (Sack), To give one the, where 
the first instance of the sense ‘dismiss’ is in a sermon of 1629. 
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Par. My Lord I am a man whom fortune hath cruelly scratch’d. 

Laf. And what would you haue me to doe? "Tis too late to paire her nailes 
now. Wherein haue you played the knaue with fortune that she should 
scratch you, who of her selfe is a good Lady, and would not haue knaues 
thriue long vnder? There’s a Cardecue for you: 


Conjectural emendation would change purre to ‘puss’ here, omitting the 
second of before Fortune. Some who keep the original text have confessed 
to ignorance of the sense; others interpret purre as a ‘murmur’ or ‘grumble’, 
or ‘like the purring of a sycophant cat, . . . calculated to procure favour 
and protection’. Schmidt glosses, with this reference, ‘the low murmuring 
sound of a cat’; O.E.D. cites this passage as the first instance of that sense. 
But the clown is a thoroughly competent wit-snapper, and the opposition 
a purre of Fortunes sir, or of Fortunes Cat (with the pun on the homophone 
developed in his muscat quibble and returned to by Parolles and Lafew 
in scratch’d and scratch) suggests strongly that whatever the first pur is, 
it is not the usual purr of a cat. The Carpe and fish-pond imagery, with 
Fish of Fortunes butt’ring a few lines earlier, would make appropriate, as 
a secondary signification, the name of a fish, and we find in E.D.D. purr, 
‘a small codlin’ (Shetlands, 1866). More intensive collecting of material 
might give us this word-sense in an earlier record nearer home. Further, 
the fish-pond image proceeds from and is part of the close-stool imagery 
of this and the immediately preceding passage: 


Fortunes displeasure is but sluttish if it smell so strongly as thou speak’st of: 
I will hencefoorth eate no Fish of Fortunes butt’ring. Pre thee alow the winde. 


Within the conventions of Elizabethan clownery we should perhaps expect 
therefore that purre would also bear a meaning or group of meanings 
having reference to this larger image; the sense ‘excrement’ would be con- 
textually proper. How much of colloquial or vulgar vocabulary in the 
specialized field of sex and bodily function existed in speech only, even in 
less linguistically inhibited ages, we can only conjecture. Paucity of dic- 
tionary evidence is to be expected, and it may well be that forms that get 
into the written language of more recent times have taken on respectability 
through false etymology, analogical spelling, or restricted application. 
What evidence is available here, from O.£.D. and E.D.D., suggests that 
a word of the shape of ‘pur’, with the sense ‘dung’, was dying out in the 
mid-nineteenth century.' Further ripples and cross-currents of allusion 
may proceed, as the clown is speaking, from pure ‘a kept mistress’, cat 
‘a prostitute’, from cat suggesting pussy ‘cunnus’ (surviving into present- 

1 O.E.D. Pure sb. 5 ... Tanning. Dogs’ dung or other substance used as an alkaline 


lye for steeping hides. Also in comb. as pure-collector, -finder, -finding. (Also spelt pewer, 
puer) 1851, 1858. E.D.D. Poor . . . poor-luck, cat’s dung, Lincs. 1866. 
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day spoken English, but not in any of the written sources of O.EZ.D.; there 
are cognates in other Germanic languages), and it is possible that Lafew’s 
words played the knave with Fortune (cf. Merchant of Venice, i. iii. 12, and 
All’s Well, tv. v. 24) throw back to pur additional senses, complementary 
on the male side, to the first and third of these.' ‘Playing the knave’ also 
links on to the third and main significance in which the clown uses the 
word, ‘the knave or jack in the game of post and pair’. Evidence for this 
main sense, clear but not extensive, is found, once more, in O.E.D.2 To 
Professor Dover Wilson belongs, it seems, the credit of first noting its 
relevance here. The fact that pur might be associated with pur-dog in 
extended collocation may have led to the emphasized opposition or of 
Fortune’s Cat, and Lafew’s pare may be another minor reference within 
the same card-game range. If these suggestions are correct, the clown’s 
pur has significance in each of three concentric fields of imagery and Lafew 
picks up and plays back within the third range, that of ‘knave’. And in this 
range the significance is not verbal only, but situational, dramatic. Parolles, 
in an earlier scene (11. iv), had addressed the clown as ‘my knave’ and 
the clown was then at some pains to exchange the term with him. Now 
the whirligig of time has brought its revenge, the clown may refer to 
Parolles as the knave of Fortune—if he is under the imputation of playing 
the knave with her, she has certainly played the knave with him; from the 
ambiguous pur the clown passes to the plain knave, echoed and re-echoed 
by Lafew as the scene continues. 

I hope, by these few instances, to have shown that, for the interpretation 
of such forms of our earlier literature as are composed primarily in the 
spoken language, the evidence of O.E.D. may be supplemented both from 
without, from unsearched sources of regional English, and from within, 
through an awareness that the written record may give only a faint indica- 
tion of strongly rooted spoken usage. Further, while a dictionary must 
present language artificially slowed-down, or held still, for the examining 
and defining of the word as the single-sense element, the language of drama 
is speech-in-action; given its natural momentum it readily forms and 
re-forms at an instant a variety of units of differing lengths, whirling on 
a meaning series at once concurrent and consecutive. The glossarist can 
demonstrate to what degree these units are matchable in contemporary 
speech and literature, and may suggest through what patterns of com- 
bination and superimposition the word has acquired, in the dramatic text, 


1 O.E.D. Pur' dial. . . . [OE. in pur lamb, of uncertain origin]. a. A ram or wether 
lamb; also pur-lamb, pur-hog. b. transf. A male child, a boy: to 1888. 

2 Pur?, purr. Cards. Obs. [Origin unascertained.] A name given to the knave or Jack 
in the game of post and pair. . . . Also attrib. pur-chop, pur-dog, ? a card which would 
take the knave. 
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a total reference that is unique. It should be said finally that the reinte- 
gration that follows this analysis is the responsibility of the individual 
‘auditor’. It is unlikely that any two students of a single play will arrive 
at the same set of conclusions.? 


* In my researches into regional English of the Elizabethan period, and in my work 
on Shakespeare’s language, I have been helped by a generous grant from the Central 
Research Fund of London University. 
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MARVELL’S ‘THE DEFINITION OF LOVE’ 
By DENNIS DAVISON 


OURCES for phrases in Marvell’s poem have been found in Horace, 
Cowley, Sidney, Massinger, Montague, and George Herbert.' I wish 
to offer further observations about some words and phrases. 

It is often difficult to tell when Marvell is using stock images and voca- 
bulary and when he is being startlingly original. Misses Bradbrook and 
Lloyd Thomas say that the title presents a paradox, since ‘Love, the 
unruliest of the passions, is to receive a definition. This was a new 
noun, the earliest known use of it being that of Milton in 1645: it 
would sound much more technical to a contemporary of Marvell than 
it does to us.’ As a matter of fact the O.E.D. (under 4) lists the use 
of this noun in its geometrical sense as early as 1571. We must also 
take into account the fact that Crashaw described Hope as “Thou by 
whom/ Our Nothing hath a definition’? and Herrick entitled one poem 
‘The Definition of Beauty’.* We are still left wondering, therefore, just how 
sophisticated or original Marvell’s title would have seemed. Miss Tuve 
has, of course, shown that Marvell’s poem was quite a latecomer in the long 
line of verse definitions of love.5 

Commentary on the imagery used by Marvell to present Fate has been 
slight. How far are Marvell’s images either original or precise? One must 
note that Crashaw’s Fates also have a ‘steely operation’ and are associated 
with ‘the Iron-pointed pen,/ That notes the Tragicke Doomes of men.’° 
Again, whereas Thomas Stanley’s ‘unrelenting Destinies’ issue ‘mystic 
dark decrees’ Marvell’s “T'yrannick pow’r’ employs ‘Decrees of Steel’ and 
thereby ‘enviously debarrs’.? What exactly is the image Marvell has in 
mind? Is it the (rather inappropriate) shears of Fate, the sword of a tyrant, 
or the bars of a prison or fence? For Herbert, in the poem where a Marvell 
source has been located, ‘barres’ seem to refer to a fence.* The same word 


1 M. C. Bradbrook and M. G. Lloyd Thomas, Andrew Marvell (Cambridge, 1940), 
p. 45,n.1. H. M. Margoliouth, The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell (Oxford, 1927), 
i. 224. R.E.S., 0.8. xxiii (1947), 63-65, 267; N.S. ii (1951), 374-5; iii (1952), 375; iv (1953), 
261-3. Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1945), 
pp. 162-3. Dennis Davison, Andrew Marvell: Selected Poetry and Prose (London, 1952), 
pp. 217-18. 2 Andrew Marvell, p. 45. 

3 ‘On Hope’ (1646) ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1927), p. 143. 

Hesperides (1648). Works, ed. Saintsbury (London, 1905), i. 42. 

Rosemond Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 1947), p. 302. 
‘Another’, ed. Martin, p. 171. 

‘Despair’, ‘Expectation’. Saintsbury’s Caroline Poets (Oxford, 1905-21), iii. 101, 109. 
“The Search’ (The Temple, 1633), st. 13. 
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crops up in a play about Platonic Love together with other phrases which 
are near to Marvell’s: 


. .. why should the lawes, 
The Iron lawes of Ceremony, barre 
Mutual embraces ?! 


It would seem in fact that we cannot apprehend Marvell’s image unless 
we determine what he meant by ‘wedges’ in the lines: 


But Fate does Iron wedges drive, 
And alwaies crouds it self betwixt. 


Misses Bradbrook and Lloyd Thomas suggest that ‘Iron wedges’ recall 
Horace’s ‘saeva Necessitas . . . cuneos manu gestans aena’: also that they 
‘are perhaps meant to be magnetic’ and that ‘there is almost a feeling of 
crucifixion’.2, Mr. Christopher Hill thinks the image comes from industry.* 
I believe that a stanza in Herbert’s “The Search’ may have been Marvell’s 
initial source: 


When Thou dost turn, and wilt be neare, 
What edge so keen, 

What point so piercing can appeare 
To come between? 


If ‘edge’ and ‘point’ (both common substitutes for ‘sword’) suggested 
Marvell’s ‘wedges’, this supports the notion that Marvell was thinking of 
some military instrument, and even that he was alluding to the civil war. 
But there are other possibilities. Spenser had used exactly the same phrase 
to describe unquiet thoughts or Care: 


His name was Care; a blacksmith by his trade, 
That neither day nor night, from working spared, 
But to small purpose yron wedges made; 

Those be vnquiet thoughts, that carefull minds inuade.* 


After Spenser’s equation of ‘wedges’ and ‘vnquiet thoughts’ Marvell’s 
image of Fate driving iron wedges into his ‘extended Soul’ seems less 
bizarre than at first appears. Perhaps, after all, the wedge simply comes 
from tree-felling: this seems to be a frequent poetic figure.5 


’ Ford, Love’s Sacrifice (pub. 1633), Vv. i. 5-7. 

2 Andrew Marvell, pp. 45-46. (Mr. S. Whiteley, a classical scholar I have consulted, 
believes that Horace is drawing on imagery from carpentry or plumbing.) 

3 ‘Society and Andrew Marvell’, Modern Quarterly, iv (1946). 

* Faerie Queene, Bk. iv, canto v, st. xxxv. This, and the references in the following 
footnote, were supplied by Mr. Gustav Cross. 

5 Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 315 (Arden edn.). Kyd, The Spanish Tragedie, 
Il. i. 5. Marston, Antonios Revenge, t11. iii. (Works, ed. H. H. Wood, i. 115). See also 
O.E.D. under Wedge sb. 1. 
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The conceit about oblique and parallel lines has been traced to passages 
in Massinger and Sidney (see p. 141, n. 1). I have suggested a source in 
Herbert’s “The Search’, in which the poet speaks of his distance from, and 
then his uniting with, God’s will: the stanza expressing spiritual unity has 
already been quoted above, but the stanza which speaks of separation from 
God is relevant to Marvell’s conceit: 


Thy will such a strange distance is 
As that to it 

East and West touch, the poles do kisse, 
And parallels meet. 


Perhaps Herbert’s rapid catalogue of three symbols of impossibility indicates 
that they are all stock images. Certainly, conceits referring to the meeting 
of parallel lines according to the laws of perspective do not seem uncom- 
mon. The Massinger source probably refers to perspective.’ Ford has 
‘lines of differing method/ Meeting in one full centre of delight’ and 
William Fairfax has “Till both our souls into one spirit run,/ So several lines 
are in their centre one’ (as well as a similar image taken from optics: ‘As in 
the crystal centre of the sight,/ Two subtle beams make but one cone of 
light.’)? 

The imagery of Marvell’s celebrated seventh stanza has always been 
thought of as geometrical. I wish to raise doubts about this by suggesting 
that stanzas 5, 6, 7, and 8 are all in fact astrological-astronomical, and there- 
fore also have a unity which has not before been realized. 

First of all, I believe that the ‘distant Poles’ of stanza 5 are the celestial, 
not the terrestrial, poles. ‘Loves whole World’, which revolves about these 
poles, does not refer to the terrestrial globe (which Marvell calls the ‘Earth’ 
in the next stanza) but is Marvell’s version of the fanciful theory or meta- 
phor often employed by the poets of the Platonic Love cult. This metaphor 
claimed that the pure spirits of lovers soared to a special celestial sphere of 
love: as Carew put it, speaking of ‘those heavenly bowers’, 


Yet let our boundless spirits meet, 
And in loves spheare each other greet.? 


The next stanza, with the conceit involving the planisphere, has always 
been taken to continue the image of the terrestrial poles and globe of the 
previous stanza: I would claim that it continues the image of the celestial 


' R.E.S., 0.8. xxiii (1947), 267. 

2 Ford, The Lover’s Melancholy (pub. 1629), 1. i. 168-9. Fairfax, “The Union’ (printed 
with a reply by Stanley, in Caroline Poets, iii. 154—-5). 

3 “To my Mistresse in absence’. Rhodes Dunlap, in his edition of Carew’s poems 
(Oxford, 1949), pp. 223-4, refers to"passages in Lovelace’s “To Lucasta, Going beyond 
the Seas’, Randolph’s, ‘A Platonick Elegie’, and Montague’s The Shepheard’s Paradise, 
which express the same theory. 
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poles and sphere. According to the Encyclopedia Britannica the planispheric 
astrolabe of the seventeenth century was a flat, circular map of the stars, 
often with such accessories as lines and tables of use to astrologers, and 
magnetic compasses. Thus, if the ‘giddy Heaven fall’, the celestial “World’ 
(as distinct from the ‘Earth’) would become a planisphere and the celestial 
poles would coincide. At the same time, of course, this would cause, or be 
accompanied by, a convulsion in the earthly globe. The precise meaning of 
‘some new Convulsion’ has not previously been recognized: Marvell is 
referring to the widely held theory of his day that the world had been 
created in harmoniously regular forms, and that some cataclysm had 
caused the present irregularity. Thomas Burnet’s Telluris Theorta Sacra 
(1681) is perhaps the best-known exposition of this theory, but in another 
poem Marvell twice bases passages on it: 


The World when first created sure 
Was such a Table rase and pure .. . 
*Tis not, what once it was, the World; 
But a rude heap together hurl’d. . . . 


Although the passage in Montague claimed as a source for the image of the 
planisphere deals with the notion of a flattening of the earthly globe, it does 
not employ the term ‘planisphere’. Marvell probably took the suggestion 
of terrestrial polar coincidence from Montague but transformed it into a 
celestial image by the introduction of the technical term ‘planisphere’. 

I have shown that stanzas 5 and 6 are based on astrological-astronomical 
concepts: stanza 8 obviously is. I think that stanza 7, although it contains 
some geometrical notions connected with astronomy (which is, after all, 
celestial geometry), does not present a new and intruding conceit from the 
realm of Cartesian geometry, but draws still from the field of cosmic 
imagery. The terms ‘lines’, ‘oblique’, and ‘angles’, in: 

As Lines so Loves oblique may well 
Themselves in every Angle greet 


all have specifically astrological-astronomical meanings, and the first two 
are found in a contemporary poet. The O.£.D. gives the following defini- 
tions. LINE (sb.? 10) ‘A circle of the terrestrial or celestial sphere; e.g. 
ecliptic, equinoctial, tropic line.’ OBLIQUE (a. 2.b) ‘Oblique sphere, the celestial 
or terrestrial sphere when its axis is oblique to the horizon of the place. . . . 
ANGLE (sb.? 7) ‘A name given to the four astrological ‘houses’, at the cardinal 
points of the compass.’ 

Now, in Herrick’s “The Eye’, the expression ‘oblique lines’ is found as 
an explicitly astrological-astronomical term: 


’ ‘Upon Appleton House’, vv. 445-6, 761-2. 
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Make me an heaven; and make me there 
Many a lesser and greater sphere. 

Make me the straight, and oblique lines; 
The Motions, Lations, and the Signes. 


Furthermore, Marvell’s next image of parallel lines may not come from 
geometry or perspective, but, more immediately, from astrology-astronomy. 
Drayton, in “To the New Yeare’, speaks of “Those Paralels so euen,/ 
Drawne on the face of Heauen’. Parallel lines, in astrology-astronomy, 
refer especially to lines on the parallel sphere, ‘the celestial or terrestrial 
sphere in that position or aspect in which the equator is parallel to the 
horizon, i.e. at either of the poles: distinguished from oblique and right 
sphere’.'! In Marvell’s poem the lovers have been placed at the poles: they 
are thus in parallel spheres. Their lines, i.e. circles on their respective 
parallel spheres, are therefore both parallel and infinite. Marvell then adds 
the Euclidian dogma that they ‘can never meet’. 

Since I have not at present access to works on astrology I cannot claim 
that my interpretation of the above lines makes astrological sense. ‘Angle’ 
may not refer to the cardinal houses or anguli. It may refer to the curvi- 
linear angles formed by the crossing of circular lines on spheres. Even so, 
the conceit would remain basically astrological-astronomical and so the final 
four stanzas would form a logical sequence of related images. Astrology- 
astronomy is the most relevant source for images in a poem which employs 
the concepts of the Platonic Love cult. 

The final stanza is obviously based on astrology-astronomy. The conceit 
belongs to the traditional idiom for describing star-crossed lovers, and 
play with technical terms is to be expected. Henry King has: ‘And the 
conjunction of our lips/ Not kisses make, but an Eclipse.’? Cowley, in 
‘Friendship in Absence’ (Miscellanies), says that the souls of lovers are 
‘Like loving Stars which oft combine,/ Yet not themselves their own Con- 
junctions know.’ And in “The Distance’ (The Mistress) he expresses 
Marvell’s notion of the opposition of the stars in this lengthier version: 


In this our Fortunes equal prove 

To Stars, which govern them above; 

Our Stars which move for ever round, 

With the same Distance still betwixt them found. 


I think that “The Definition of Love’ proves that a poet may accept 


1 O.E.D. under Parallel (A. 1. b). 

2 “The Boyes answer to the Blackmoor.’ Marvell, in a letter of 9 Aug. 1671, wrote: 
‘And, under that, your own good Genius, in Conjunction with your Brother here, will, I 
hope, tho at the Distance of England and Persia, in good Time operate extraordinary 
Effects; for the Magnetism of two Souls, rightly touched, works beyond all natural 
Limits.’ (ed. Margoliouth, ii. 306). 


10 
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fashionable themes and a current idiom and yet produce a poem which is 
essentially original. The theme of the alternation of Hope and Despair in 
the Lover was to be met frequently in Caroline verse.' For the poets of the 
Platonic Love cult Fate was particularly malevolent. This poem provides 
interesting testimony that Marvell was interested in this cult. His attitude 
no doubt had changed by the time he came to gibe at Parker with this mock- 
ing allusion to the cult: ‘I do not hear, for all this, that he had ever practised 
upon the honour of the ladies, but that he preserved always the civility of a 
Platonick knight-errant.’? 


™ See Crashaw’s ‘On Hope’; Cowley’s ‘On Hope’; Stanley’s ‘Despair’, ‘Expostulation 
with Love in Despair’, ‘Expectation’; King’s “The Forlorn Hope’; Patrick Hannay’s 
‘Sonnet V’; Drayton’s ‘Amour 37’. 

2 The Rehearsal Transpros’d (1672), ed. Grosart, iii. 49. 
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DRYDEN, CORNEILLE, AND THE ESSAY OF 
DRAMATIC POESY 


By Joun M. ADEN 


HEN, in 1693, Dryden declared to the Earl of Dorset that at the 
time of his Essay of Dramatic Poesy he ‘was sailing in a vast ocean 
without other help than the pole-star of the Ancients, and the rules of the 
French stage amongst the Moderns’, it may be supposed that he was conced- 
ing a little both to memory and to modesty. Neander, we know, was plenti- 
fully endowed with native wit. It does seem likely, though, that he composed 
that ‘little discourse’, as A. A. Tilley says, ‘with a copy of the 1660 edition 
of Corneille’s plays, which contain his Examens and Discours, by his side’ .' 
That Dryden was indebted to Corneille for much of the matter of his 
essay he was himself the first to acknowledge. Despite this fact, the exact 
nature of the indebtedness has served to occupy scholars ever since. Martin 
Clifford, in a celebrated observation, accused Dryden of having ‘pilfered 
out of Monsieur Hedelin, Menardiere and Corneille, an Essay of Dramatick 
Poetry’, and so initiated a long line of speculation and conjecture regarding 
Dryden’s use of the French critic.* So far no one seems to have approached 
the problem on the terms laid down, or at least implied, by Dryden himself. 
These terms are those of Dryden’s method in the Essay, viz. ‘a little dis- 
course in dialogue’, ‘sustained by persons of several opinions, all of them 
left doubtful, to be determined by the readers in general . . .’.5 The impli- 
cations of this logical structure, clearly announced by Dryden, have 

' C.H.E.L., viii. 428. Cf. A. W. Ward, ibid., p. 26. 

2 See A Defence of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy in Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, i. 
125. Dryden cites Corneille by name, or virtually so, eight times in the Essay: see Ker, i. 
40, 41, 49, 64, 67, 68, 75, 87. 

3 Quoted in Ker, i. 306. 

* Cf. A. F. B. Clark, Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England (Paris, 1925), 
pp. 241-2: ‘Not only is this general influence of Corneille upon Dryden obvious, but in the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy . . . there are detailed and acknowledged borrowings. ... So Ker’s 
statement . . . that all Dryden’s critical writings on the drama take their origin in Corneille’s 
influence is perfectly justified.’ For estimates of Corneille’s influence on the whole of 
Dryden’s work, see Laura Johnson Wylie, Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism 
(1894), p. 16; Ker, op. cit. 1. xix ff.; J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century (1908), 1. lxiii-lxiv; Margaret Sherwood, Dryden’s Dramatic Theory and Practice 
(1914), p. 64; T. S. Eliot, Dryden: Poet, Dramatist, and Critic (1932), p. 55 and passim; 
T. C. Macaulay, ‘French and English Drama in the Seventeenth Century: Some Contrasts 
and Parallels’, Essays and Studies, xx (1935), p. 46; and D. Nichol Smith, John Dryden 
(1950), pp. 17-18. 

5 Ker, i. 112, 124. In this place, Dryden reminds the reader of his words in “The 
Epistle Dedicatory’ of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy: ‘1 will give your Lordship the relation 
of a dispute betwixt some of our wits .. . ’tis true, they differed in their opinions, as ’tis 
probable they would .. .’ (Ker, i. 26-27). 
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generally been ignored, with the result that too often the sum of Dryden’s 
borrowings from Corneille in the Essay has been taken for the sum of 
Corneille’s effect upon him. It is the purpose of this paper to make an 
approach to the problem which would seem more consistent with the facts, 
one recognizing what Dryden calls ‘the frame and composition of the work’, 
that is, ‘a dialogue sustained by persons of several opinions’. Such an 
approach assumes that in the Essay Dryden speaks in his own person only 
as Neander; that according to the rhetorical convention he has adopted, 
Crites, Eugenius, and Lisideius represent views of persons other than 
Dryden;' and that, hence, any conclusions as to Corneille’s influence upon 
Dryden himself at this stage must take into account, not simply the bor- 
rowings in the Essay, but, what is more to the point, the borrower. In this 
way it should be possible to reach a more exact knowledge of Corneille’s 
relation to this important corner-stone in Dryden’s critical edifice, and to 
clarify a much neglected distinction between indebtedness and influence. 

The method will be to review the relevant parts of the Essay and its 
companion piece, A Defence of An Essay, citing the sources in Corneille and 
making distinctions as to the character of the borrowings and the person of 
the borrower, with special reference to Neander. In order to bring the 
examination into intelligible context, the pertinent passages in Dryden will 
be paraphrased. 

Crites is the first to make use of Corneille in the Essay, and his borrow- 
ings extend over several pages.?, He declares that those rules which the 
French call Les Trois Unitez were derived from Aristotle and Horace. The 
French, he says, restrict the time of dramatic action to twenty-four hours, 
or as near that as possible, the reason being to achieve verisimilitude.? 
Each act should take up an equal amount of the imaginary time of the play 
and should, moreover, represent no more imaginary time than the actual 
time required to present it.* The ‘intervals and inequalities of time’ may be 
supposed ‘to fall out between the acts’. The ancients observed this rule by 
beginning their plays close to the climax and delivering the ‘former part’ 
by means of narrations. 

As for place, it ought, Crites says, to be the same throughout, since that 


1 The viewpoints are not always mutually antagonistic, of course. Dryden (Neander) 
obviously takes sides with Eugenius, and minor concessions are made here and there 
among the four. On the whole, however, Dryden is at odds with Crites and Lisideius, 

2 Beginning Ker, i. 38, 1. 28 and extending to 41, I. 23. 

3 ‘Discours des Trois Unités’, in Guvres de P. Corneille, ed. Ch. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 
1862-8), i. 111-12 and 113. If these passages were in Crites’s mind, they were clearly not 
taken over in toto. Corneille expresses an ideal of perfect correspondence between imaginary 
and real time which Crites does not mention. Dryden in the Defence of An Essay expressly 
excludes the possibility of such a correspondence. See Ker, i. 129. 

* Ibid., p. 114. But see p. 107, where Corneille prescribes a longer last act and a shorter 
first act. Crites either overlooked or ignored this. 
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is verisimilar, The latitude of an entire town or city may be allowed, how- 
ever.' The French are especially careful in the observance of unity of place, 
never changing a scene in mid-act, but always keeping the scene identical 
and the stage constantly occupied. This Corneille calls /a liaison des scénes.* 

The action ought to be ‘one great and complete’, to which all subordi- 
nate parts of the play are ‘subservient’. He cites Jonson, and then con- 
cludes this part of his presentation with a fairly close translation of 
Corneille.+ 

Obviously, Crites has helped himself liberally to Corneille, borrowing a 
description of the unities pretty much within the framework of pseudo- 
Aristotelian commonplace, and with it a point of view similar to, though 
hardly identical with, Corneille’s. Since the unities constitute the one 
‘polemic motive’ occupying all of the four debaters, it will be convenient 
to trace that aspect of the Essay through each of them. 

Eugenius’s account is likewise indebted to Corneille.* He denies that the 
unity of place was a rule of the ancients, for, he says, it is to be found 
neither in Aristotle nor in Horace,’ nor in any until the French. Even 
Terence neglected time (here he cites Scaliger), and Euripides, in tying 
himself to one day, committed the absurdity of making Theseus go from 
Athens to Thebes, about forty miles, fight a battle, and appear victorious 
in the next act, all in the space of thirty-six verses, hardly a mile a verse. 
Terence is guilty of a similar fault. ‘C’est bien employer un temps si court, 
says the French poet, who furnished me with one of the observations. . . .’° 
It is true the ancients have kept liaison better, ‘but the reason is, because 
they have seldom above two or three scenes . . . in every act...’. Even 
though their plots were narrow, their persons few, and one of their acts 
hardly equivalent to one of our healthy scenes, they were still deficient, as 
witness Terence, where in the Eunuch Antipho enters single in the middle 
of the third act, after Cremes and Pythias have gone off.’ 

Eugenius has been equally generous with Corneille’s wares, but it is 
noteworthy that he has so far borrowed no doctrine, only certain literary 
information and illustration: that neither Aristotle nor Horace prescribed 
unity of place, that Euripides violated it in the Suppliants, and that the 


' Tbid., p. 119. Crites is less precise than Corneille. Dryden in the Defence specifically 
allows not only the latitude of the same town, but of ‘places adjacent to each other in the 
same country’. 

2 Ibid., pp. 101, 109, 120. 

3 Ker, i. 41 and CGuvres, i. 99. 

* Ker, i. 48-49. 

5 Though Eugenius might have discovered it for himself, Corneille probably supplied 
him with this information; see Guvres, i. 117. 

© Eugenius almost translates the Euripidean illustration; see @uvres, i. 112. Dryden's 
wit supplied Eugenius with the ‘not for every mile a verse’. 

7 Ker, i. 101-2. 
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ancients were able to observe liaison better because of the fewness of their 
scenes. 

The question of the unities is resumed in his turn by Lisideius, who, for 
the most part, employs /oci in Corneille already used by Crites and Eugenius. 
In addition, Lisideius praises the French care of entrances and exits as part 
of their liaison which renders ‘all the events in the play more natural; for 
there you see the probability of every accident, in the cause that produced 
it...’. And he quotes Corneille in support: ‘for there is nothing so absurd, 
says Corneille, as for an actor to leave the stage, only because he has no 
more to say’.! 

Finally Neander, who is the key figure, considers the unities. He wonders 
what Lisideius will say if the French themselves acknowledge the rules too 
burdensome: ‘I will allege Corneille’s words, as I find them in the end of 
his Discourse of the Three Unities:—J/ est facile aux speculatifs d’estre 
severes, etc ...’. And he goes on to translate Corneille to the effect that 
experience might alter the attitude of these critics.2 What he says next, 
though familiar, deserves quoting in order to get Neander’s viewpoint in 
sharp relief: 


by their servile observations of the Unities of Time and Place, and integrity of 
scenes, they have brought on themselves that dearth of plot, and narrowness of 
imagination, which may be observed in all their plays . . . by tying themselves 
strictly to the Unity of Place, and unbroken scenes, they are forced many times 
to omit some beauties which cannot be shown where the act began; but might, if 
the scene were interrupted, and the stage cleared for the persons to enter in 
another place... .? 


Neander had, of course, prefaced his speech with certain concessions to 
Lisideius, but it is important to observe that not one of them is without 
reservation. He acknowledges ‘that the French contrive their plots more 
regularly’, he denies not ‘but he has taxed us justly in some irregularities 
of ours’, he grants that ‘Lisideius has reason to tax . . . want of due con- 
nexion’ in the subordinate actions of a play; but at the same time he is ‘of 
opinion that neither our faults nor their virtues are considerable enough to 
place them above us’, and, as for tragi-comedy, he will not ‘with Lisideius, 
condemn the thing’. These concessions, qualified as they are, can hardly be 
regarded as acquiescences in principle to the French viewpoint expressed 
by Lisideius. It would be absurd to argue that Dryden (Neander) had no 
respect for the rules of the theatre, even at this vigorously independent 
period of his career, but his argument everywhere makes it unmistakable 


' Ker, i. 67; Guvres, i. 108. 2 Cuvres, i. 122. 
3 Ker, i. 76. Corneille had admitted this inconvenience (CEuvres, i. 114). Dryden’s 
remarks immediately following (‘if the act begins in a chamber . . .’) recall Corneille’s 


confession of that difficulty in connexion with Rodogune and Heraclius (pp. 118-19). 
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that he will dispose of his hand and heart as his conscience finally dictates, and 
that he has no intention of submitting even to the timid example of Corneille. 

Neander, unlike his companions, borrowed only those parts of Corneille 
which are antagonistic to the unities and to Haison. From this evidence and 
that of his hostile tone, it would appear that Neander (Dryden) did not at 
this time accept the unities as canonical. Since Corneille also chafed under 
the rules, the question naturally arises whether he did not influence Dryden 
in a negative sense. Superficially it is a tempting speculation. Actually, 
however, it seems unlikely. Although Corneille found the unities trouble- 
some, he never seriously questioned their legitimacy; his attitude is char- 
acterized by resignation rather than rebellion. Dryden on the contrary is at 
this stage at least openly hostile to the unities, vigorously and unequivocally 
resisting them: ‘Now what, I beseech you, is more easy than to write a 
regular French play, or more difficult than to write an irregular English 
one, like those of Fletcher, or of Shakespeare?’ The safest assumption 
would seem to be, not that Dryden was influenced by Corneille to take a 
stand against the unities, but that he took advantage of Corneille’s com- 
plaints to invoke an ‘authority’ for a disposition he already possessed. 

The case is altered in the Defence of An Essay, published later in the same 
year, but it is more subtle than a simple about-face. Sir Robert Howard in 
the Preface to The Duke of Lerma had attacked the unities on the grounds 
that they are essentially impossible of achievement with verisimilitude. 
Dryden now defends them against Howard’s attack, but he does so not on 
the grounds of tradition or authority, but on those of reason, differentiating 
between real time and real place and imaginary time and imaginary place.' 
His whole argument, a fine specimen of logic and philosophical speculation, 
is original, owing nothing to Corneille or to anyone else. By now, to be 
sure, he has accepted Corneille’s unities as faits accomplis; but at the same 
time, and this is important, he has almost wholly naturalized them, not 
only supplying an exposition of them essentially his own, but defending 
them from criticism Corneille never heard of. 

Towards the conclusion of the Defence, Dryden alludes to the discussion 
in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy: 


I say not this with the least design of limiting the stage too servilely to twenty- 
four hours. ... In my Dialogue . . . several persons maintained their several 
opinions: one of them, indeed, who supported the cause of the French Poesy, 
said how strict they were in that particular; but he who answered, in behalf of our 
nation, was willing to give more latitude to the rule, and cites the words of 
Corneille himself, complaining against the severity of it . . . my own opinion is 
this . . . that the imaginary time of every play ought to be contrived into as 
narrow a compass, as the nature of the plot, the quality of the persons, and variety 


' Ker, i. 125-8. 
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of accidents will allow. In Comedy, I would not exceed twenty-four or thirty 
hours; for the plot, accidents, and persons, of Comedy are small . . . but in 
Tragedy, the design is weighty, and the persons great; therefore, there will 
naturally be required a greater space of time in which to move them.' 


Here Dryden plainly feels the pressure of Corneille’s submission to the 
Renaissance demand for a precisely defined unity of time, though he arms 
himself more liberally against it than Corneille was capable of doing. By this 
time the weight of Corneille’s example has asserted an influence on Dryden’s 
judgement, but it is important to recognize that it is a limited influence, 
one modified by Dryden’s earlier independence and assimilated into a new 
rationale of his own. If Corneille influenced Dryden with respect to the 
unities, he would seem to have done so only to the extent of furnishing him 
with the tradition and providing him with an authority for his own natural 
disposition to resist it. Once having accepted them, Dryden worked out 
his own philosophy of their use. 

We may now resume the survey of material derived from Corneille in 
the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. This takes us back to Eugenius’s argument in 
behalf of the moderns. After maintaining the doctrine of progress in the 
arts, Eugenius reminds his auditors that the Greeks did not even know the 
division of drama into acts, or if they did, ‘it is yet so darkly delivered to us 
that we cannot make it out. All we know of it is, from the singing of their 
Chorus; and that too is so uncertain, that in some of their plays we have 
reason to conjecture they sung more than five times.’? 

Eugenius’s observation that ‘the Spaniards at this day allow but three 
acts, which they call fornadas, to a play, and the Italians in many of theirs 
follow them’ is also taken from Corneille. He seems similarly indebted for 
his observation that among the ancients ‘instead of punishing vice and 
rewarding virtue . . . [they] have often shown a prosperous wickedness, 
and an unhappy piety; they have set before us a bloody image of revenge 
in Medea .. .’.4 

Here, as before, Eugenius uses Corneille only for literary history: the 
Greek practice in act division, the Spanish practice, and the disregard of 
poetic justice among the ancients. 


' Ker, i. 130-1. The references to Corneille in the first part of the quotation have 
been identified. In the latter part, where Dryden speaks of the difference in the application 
of time to comedy and to tragedy, he seems to be using Corneille again: see G2uvres, i. 
96-97. 

2 Ibid., p. 110, also p. 107. 3 Ker, i. 46; Geuvres, i. 107. 

* Ker, i. 46; Ceuvres, i.20. Amanda M. Ellis, ‘Horace’s Influence on Dryden’, P.Q., iv 
(1925), 39-60, ought to be mentioned here in connexion with an erroneous attribution, 
viz. that Eugenius’s observation (Ker, i. 51) beginning ‘For Horace himself. . .’ and includ- 
ing the quotation (Multa renascentur . . .) was ‘received direct from Corneille’s first 
Discours’ (p. 46, n. 29). Neither the statement nor the quotation is to be found there, or 
in any of the Discours. 
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Lisideius would be expected to borrow rather heavily from Corneille." 
He seems to have derived from him his observations on the ‘protatick 
persons in the Ancients’, who hear and give the relations, a practice 
avoided by the French, who give their narrations only through persons 
‘interessed in the main design’.? 

Lisideius’s whole discussion of narrations seems certainly indebted to 
Corneille. Lisideius explains to the company that there are two sorts of 
narrations: one of things antecedent to the play and related to enlighten the 
audience, the other of things which happen in the play but which occur off- 
stage. The first he considers faulty because they are seldom listened to by 
the audience and hence cause a subsequent confusion.’ The second type is 
a convenience, because it enables the avoidance of tumult on the stage.* 
Neither does it fail to arouse ‘concernment’ in the audience; only the first 
sort, ‘made often in cold blood . . . to the audience’, fails in that respect.s 

Lisideius replies to the objection that if some parts of the action may 
be represented, then why not all parts, by resorting to Corneille, translating 
him rather closely to the effect ‘that the poet is not obliged to expose to view 
all particular actions’, &c.® 

In the matter of narrations or decorum, then, it is apparent that Lisideius 
is heavily indebted to Corneille. That this debt cannot be translated as 
influence on Dryden, however, will become clear when Neander’s views 
are examined. But Lisideius borrows once more from Corneille, where he 
praises the French for avoiding ‘simple change of will’ in the ending of their 
plays.’ 

Neander’s references to Corneille are considerably fewer than those of 
the other disputants. The first is a factual borrowing, almost a translation, 
relative to Corneille’s practice in plotting comedy.* Neander is here not 
embracing Corneille’s type of comic plot, but simply illustrating the lack of 
portrayal of humours in French drama. 

' Pierre Legouis (‘Corneille and Dryden as Dramatic Critics’, Seventeenth-Century 
Studies Presented to Sir Herbert Grierson (1938), p. 283) traces Lisideius’s remarks that 
Shakespeare’s plays are reprehensible as being ‘so many chronicles of kings’, &c. (Ker, i. 
59), to that passage in the “Troisitme Discours’ which has been cited above (p. 148, n. 3) asa 
possible source of Crites’s observations on the unity of time. In its relation to Crites’s 
remarks certain significant divergences were noted. In the present instance, except for 
the general drift of Lisideius’s remarks—the time element—there is no discernible con- 
nexion. Topical similarity alone is insufficient evidence of contact. 

2 Ker, i. 61-62; Guvres, i. 46. Although Dryden could have got the idea from Scaliger 
(see Ker, i. 298, note to p. 61, |. 34), its mention in connexion with the French practices, 
and the closeness of the idea-parallel, make it more likely that Corneille was the source. 

3 His remarks in this place are just short of a translation of a passage in the “Troisiéme 
Discours’ (Guvres, i. 104-5). * Cf. ibid., p. 78. 

5 Cf. Lisideius’s remarks, especially his ‘cold blood’ with a quite similar observation in 
‘Examen de Rodogune’, ibid., iv. 423-4; and i. 105. 


© Ker, i. 64; Guvres, i. 100. 7 Ker, i. 66; Guvres, i. 105. 
8 Ker, i. 68; Cuvres, i. 30. 
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Neander’s observations on stage decorum take their departure from those 
of Lisideius, and hence involve Corneille. Neander acknowledges that it is 
reasonable to avoid tumult on the stage and to deliver any account of it by 
narrations; indeed, he agrees that all incredible actions should be removed 
from the stage, but at the same time he realistically declares that his country- 
men will not suffer spectacle and horror to be withdrawn: 

And indeed, the indecency of tumults is all which can be objected against fighting : 
for why may not our imagination as well suffer itself to be deluded with the prob- 
ability of it, as with any other thing in the play? 

At least two factors make it unnecessary to impute to Corneille any responsi- 
bility for Neander’s position in this matter of stage decorum. In the first 
place, the idea of keeping the incredible off the stage was a Horatian 
commonplace with which Dryden was unquestionably long familiar. 
Secondly, as the quotation above shows, Neander is unwilling to subscribe 
wholly to the idea anyway, summoning his personal convictions against it. 
Neander takes an independent position here analogous to that taken by 
Dryden on the unities in the Defence; he examines the rule in the light of his 
own common sense and subjects it to a logical re-valuation. Neither the 
method nor the result is Cornellian. 

Neander’s ‘Examen of The Silent Woman’ seems to complicate matters, 
raising a question as to the consistency of Neander’s position. But before 
taking up that question, we may note two minor borrowings in the Examen. 
Neander praises Jonson’s art in that ‘which Corneille has laid down as the 
greatest’ advantage which can come to a play, ‘the making choice of some 
signal and long-expected day, whereon the action of the play is to depend’.! 
The second borrowing is Neander’s observation of the heightening of the 
action in each act of Jonson’s play.” 

In the use of the Examen itself, as a means of displaying Jonson’s Silent 
Woman, Neander was, of course, borrowing a device from Corneille. That 
fact need not, however, lead to the inference exemplified in Margaret 
Sherwood’s remark: 


It would seem that Neander is advancing a standard different from that of 
Crites and Lisideius, but this is apparently not the case. He condemns the 
French for too close following of the rules, yet Jonson’s Silent Woman is praised 
for being regular according to the strictest code, and one of the last proofs of the 
superiority of the English drama is stated thus: ‘We have many plays of ours as 
regular as any of theirs.’ 


The last part of Miss Sherwood’s observation omits some peculiarly signi- 
ficant clauses immediately following in Dryden’s context: 
' Ker, i. 87; Geuvres, i. 116. 


2 Ker, i. 88; ‘Examen de Rodogune’, Ceuvres, iv. 421. 
3 Sherwood, op. cit., p. 26. 
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and which [Dryden continues], besides, have more variety of plot and characters; 
and secondly, that in most of the irregular plays of Shakespeare or Fletcher (for 
Ben Johnson’s are for the most part regular) there is a more masculine fancy and 
greater spirit in the writing, than there is in any of the French.’ 


It is not necessary to suppose either that because Neander examines The 
Silent Woman ‘according to those rules which the French observe’, he 
thereby abandons all that he has said or maintained before and surrenders 
himself to the French rules. His purpose in the Examen seems to be no 
more than to show that, if regularity must be the criterion, the English are 
not lacking in examples as accomplished as the French; that, in other words, 
the English are capable of beating the French even at their own game. The 
manner in which he qualifies his remark on the regularity of English drama 
and his assertion of the superiority of English drama in masculine fancy and 
spirit indicate that his loyalty has not suddenly been displaced. It should 
not be forgotten that Neander confesses that though he admires Jonson, he 
loves Shakespeare. The resort to Jonson is simply Neander’s way of re- 
minding his opponents that England is not without correct poets, or, for 
that matter, ‘as many and profitable rules . . . as any wherewith the French 
can furnish us’, in Jonson’s Discoveries. If further proof is needed, there is 
the au lecteur prefixed to the Essay: “The drift of the ensuing Discourse was 
chiefly to vindicate the honour of our English writers, from the censure of 
those who unjustly prefer the French before them.’ Neander (Dryden) 
has borrowed the plan of an examen (itself modified in the borrowing); he 
has not in doing so acquiesced in Corneille’s doctrine. 

What has made it difficult to perceive the real relation of Corneille to the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy is the same factor, apparently, that has made it 
tempting to infer a pervasive influence, and that is the form of the essay, 
with its four participants and its ‘several opinions’. If, instead of over- 
looking it, we bear this scheme in mind, it should be possible to arrive at 
conclusions compatible with the circumstances. 

The most obvious contribution of Corneille to the Essay is, in respect to 
influence, the least significant he could have made, a contribution of 
commonplaces and miscellaneous fragments of dramatic history, contem- 
porary French practices, and dramatic techniques. Dryden sent the parti- 
cipants in the debate to Corneille to get data: the nature of the unities and 
liaison, the practice of the ancients and the French in regard to these and 
related matters, the theory and uses of narrations, act division in Greek, 


1! Ker, i. 78-79. 

2 Cf. also the comments toward the end of the Examen, pp. 88-89. In the Defence 
Dryden repeats the statement opening the “To the Reader’ (p. 125). 

3 Note, for example, the lengthy digression on humours. Dryden, in borrowing 
the examen form, has lent it infinite variety unknown to Corneille. 
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Spanish, and Italian drama, the what and wherefore of protatic persons— 
the stock in trade of critical disquisition on the stage, the materia dramatica 
of past and present. Dryden himself, as Neander, borrowed from Corneille 
the idea of an examen, which he incorporated into the Essay.' To the extent 
of these various borrowings Dryden is clearly and rather extensively in- 
debted to Corneille. But indebtedness is not necessarily the equivalent of 
influence. For the influence, moreover, it is necessary to look to Neander, 
since he alone reflects Dryden’s personal convictions. 

Neander borrowed from Corneille the following: a statement of Cor- 
neille’s idea of the comic plot, a statement of the difficulties imposed on the 
playwright by the mechanic rules, some observations on the absurdities 
produced by observing liaison, a statement of the advantage of choosing a 
signal day on which to begin the action of a play, possibly an observation 
on the art of making a play rise in each act, and the examen device. Of these 
the first is a simple allusion to Corneille’s own practice, and the last three 
pertain to the mechanics of playwriting and criticism; they exhibit no 
doctrinal significance. In terms of his borrowing, then, it is difficult to 
discern any influence of Corneille upon Neander unless it is to be found in 
his sympathy with Corneille’s resistance to the rules. Even there, however, 
it was found difficult to suppose with any certainty Corneille’s influence, 
for Dryden everywhere exceeds the liberties begged by Corneille and shows 
a capacity for acting independently of Corneille’s more cautious example. 
In the Defence of an Essay Dryden had adopted the unities that Neander 
earlier resisted, but he enlarged their scope and paid no heed to Corneille’s 
particular interpretation of them.” 


' The form of the Essay itself owes nothing to Corneille. Dryden himself tells us the 
source of his form (Defence of An Essay, Ker, i. 124). It is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
Corneille never wrote anything similar in form to the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. For that 
matter, in view of the English precedents for prefaces, it is not necessary to suppose, as 
some have done, that Corneille’s examens were the inspiration and model of Dryden’s later 
prefaces. 

? Equally significant is what was not borrowed from Corneille, either by Neander or by 
the other participants. This includes doctrines central to the matter and method of the 
French critic: his pronounced theory of pleasure as the sole end of poetry (see Guvres, i. 
13 and passim: Dryden adopted the Horatian view of the dual end of poetry; see Ker, i. 
123); his aversion to poetic justice (Guvres, i. 21, also ‘Epitre de la Suite du Menteur’, iv. 
282-4); his dislike of love as a tragic theme (i. 24); his scrupulous preoccupation with 
vraisemblance (see especially ‘Deuxiéme Discours’, passim); and his conspicuous deference 
to Aristotelian precedent. Corneille’s point of departure for every topic is Aristotle, whom 
he first quotes and then interprets. Corneille devotes much attention to such Aristotelian 
‘problems’ as the subject patterns of drama (i. 65--72) and the manners (i. 32; 36-39). On 
the other hand, Dryden considered in the Essay a number of critical subjects nowhere 
discussed by Corneille, such as wit, the idea of progress in poetry, the humours, tragi- 
comedy, and rime. Central to Corneille’s critique is an Aristotelian formalism desirous of 
reconciling the rules to the exigencies of the modern stage; central to Dryden’s is an im- 
patience with all fetters and prescriptive claims of tradition. 
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THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES 
By HENRY GIFFORD 


HEN he wanted to express his own feelings in poetry, as a rule 

Johnson used Latin. But at least once he seems to have turned for 
this to translation. In the last months of his life he rendered Horace, Odes, 
Iv. vii. The poignancy of its theme for Johnson is clear: 


Her losses soon the Moon supplies, 

But wretched Man, when once he lies 
Where Priam and his sons are laid, 

Is naught but Ashes and a Shade. 

Who knows if Jove who counts our Score 
Will toss us in a morning more?! 


The pagan sentiment may not be wholly his; in an imitation doubtless he 
would have corrected it, as he corrected Juvenal’s sentiment in the last 
paragraph of The Vanity of Human Wishes. Yet, even though its thoughts 
and images derive entirely from Horace, this rendering has the tone of 
personal conviction. It has ceased to be merely a translation, though a good 
one, and has taken on its own character. 

In the same way The Vanity of Human Wishes is far more than an imita- 
tion of Juvenal’s Tenth Satire. It moves us as an original poem, and the 
feelings it moves are different from those stirred by Juvenal. How radically 
Johnson has changed the poem may be considered after some brief com- 
ments on Juvenal’s temper. 


I 


Johnson himself has defined ‘the peculiarity of Juvenal’ as ‘a mixture of 
gaiety and stateliness, of pointed sentences, and declamatory grandeur’.? 
This description is not wholly accurate. ‘Declamatory grandeur’ we may 
readily grant: Juvenal’s grandeur lies in his attitude of superb scorn, quite 
free from pathos or sense of awe. His sentences too are pointed—with 
insult. In the words that Johnson applies to Democritus, they ‘Dart the 
quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe’ (62). Gaiety, of a caustic, Hogar- 
thian kind, is undoubtedly there. But the stateliness Johnson seems to have 
exaggerated. Juvenal is vehement, and he can be terrible; but the exaspera- 
tion in his voice—‘Semper ego auditor tantum?’ (i. 1)—robs him of real 

! The Poems of Samuel Johnson, ed. D. Nichol Smith and E. L. McAdam (Oxford, 1941), 
p. 232. For the effect of Horace’s poem on another translator see Grant Richards, Housman 
1897-1936 (London, 1941), p. 289. 

2 Johnson, Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1905), i. 447 
(Dryden, § 300). 
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stateliness, such as Dante shows when denouncing the Florentines through 
the mouth of Brunetto Latini.! Johnson sees stateliness in Juvenal where 
others have been more struck with the poet’s sarcasm and vituperation. 

Juvenal invokes the laughing and the weeping sages, Democritus and 
Heraclitus; but, as Mr. D. E. Eichholz has pointed out,? it is the pitiless 
laughter of Democritus that rings through the poem. Juvenal’s mood is one 
of derision, of ‘cutting irony’. Johnson unsuitably retains the long passage 
addressed to Democritus: 


Once more, Democritus, arise on earth, 

With chearful wisdom and instructive mirth, 

See motley life in modern trappings dress’d, 

And feed with varied fools th’ eternal jest.... (49-52) 


Here for once the palimpsest is transparent. At no time did Johnson con- 
ceive of life as an ‘eternal jest’: the echo from Juvenal is quite at variance 
with his own voice in the rest of the poem. 

Clearly he was attracted to Juvenal by the genuine moral fervour, the 
rhetorical brilliance, and the realism of his satire. Juvenal’s sweep and 
weight and continuous surge of wit would all make him a congenial poet. 
However, there was another side to his temperament—the savagery and 
prurience and the crass Roman inhumanity—which could not please 
Johnson. It is noteworthy that only twice did Johnson imitate Juvenal, 
choosing the Third Satire which could easily be adapted to political ends, 
and the Tenth in which Juvenal is at his most abstract and general. He took 
some pains to ennoble the Latin satirist. It was Dryden, always ready to 
‘trade in corruption’, who caught the unpleasing tones in Juvenal. 

Probably Johnson would not have ventured to imitate the Tenth Satire 
had he felt that Dryden’s rendering was successful. In all Dryden trans- 
lated five of the Satires. Johnson’s comment is just : ‘The general character 
of this translation will be given when it is said to preserve the wit, but to 
want the dignity of the original.’ The lines on Demosthenes are perhaps 
a fair sample of Dryden’s skill: 


Nor he, the Wonder of the Grecian throng, 

Who drove them with the Torrent of his Tongue, 

Who shook the Theaters, and sway’d the State 

Of Athens, found a more Propitious Fate. 

Whom, born beneath a boding Horoscope, 

His Sire, the Blear-Ey’d Vulcan of a Shop, 

From Mars his Forge, sent to Minerva’s Schools, 

To learn th’ unlucky Art of wheedling Fools. (198-205) 
' Inferno, xv, 61 f. 


2 In an article to appear shortly in Greece and Rome: “The Art of Juvenal and his 
Tenth Satire’. 3 Lives, i. 447 (Dryden, § 300). 
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Here the neatness is evident : Dryden has imparted order and pliancy to the 
passage. But a glance at the original will show what has been lost in dignity: 


saevus et illum 
exitus eripuit, quem mirabantur Athenae 
torrentem et pleni moderantem frena theatri. 
dis ille adversis genitus fatoque sinistro, 
quem pater ardentis massae fuligine lippus 
a carbone et forcipibus gladiosque paranti 
incude et luteo Vulcano ad rhetora misit. (126-32) 


Dryden brings about some considerable changes to gain elegance. He 
waives the grim emphasis of the opening words for a flat negative statement: 
‘Nor he . . . / Found a more Propitious Fate.’ He puts aside the doubly 
oppressive weight of ‘dis ille adversis genitus fatoque sinistro’ for the dull 
phrase ‘born beneath a boding Horoscope’ (though its alliteration makes 
some amends). Next, to secure a telling antithesis—‘From Mars his Forge, 
sent to Minerva’s Schools’—he gives up all the smoke and confusion and 
clangour of the workshop. Finally he tacks on a gratuitous line: “To learn 
th’ unlucky Art of wheedling Fools.’ Here he does indeed lose dignity. 
Demosthenes swept his audience like a torrent and drove them like a 
charioteer : this is not ‘wheedling’. Dryden further diverts our scorn from 
the orator to the mob.' 

With Juvenal, as with the other Latin poets whom he translated, Dryden 
copes cheerfully and often well. He writes vigorous and easy verse, but he 
is not deeply engaged in his rendering, whereas Juvenal insists: ‘facit in- 
dignatio versum’ (i. 79). Dryden lacks moral conviction. In 1685 he had 
spoken lightly of being ‘troubled with the disease (as I may call it) of transla- 
tion . . .’.2 Juvenal was merely one more Latin poet to turn into sound 
English. All this separates him from Johnson in his approach to the 
‘Divine Satyr’. Johnson seized upon it to make a personal statement on not 
dissimilar lines, and to reiterate what he had said in the Life of Savage: ‘the 
general lot of mankind is misery’ .* 


II 


The very title of Johnson’s poem indicates a divergence from Juvenal. 
The Tenth Satire deals not so much with ‘the vanity of human wishes’, as 
with ‘the temptations and dangers of prayer’.* Whereas Johnson concludes 
that ‘petitions yet remain’ (349), and warns his reader only against “The 


! And, as Mr. Eichholz has pointed out to me, Dryden ‘completely misses the sudden 
shock of ad rhetora, so cunningly masked by the accumulation of details from the workshop’. 

2 Preface to Sylvae. 

3 Lives, ii. 321. 

4 Eichholz, op. cit. 
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secret ambush of a specious pray’r’ (354), Juvenal despises prayer altogether. 
He tolerates it only because men are weak: 


ut tamen et poscas aliquid voveasque sacellis 
exta et candiduli divina tomacula porci,... (354-5) 


Dryden takes the tone of this reference to ‘little sausages of a little white pig’ 
when he writes: ‘Yet not to rob the Priests of pious Gain . . .” (546). Both 
Dryden and Juvenal here are, to say the least, unsatisfactory in Johnson’s 
eyes. 

It is the tragic sense of life that informs Johnson’s poem. In structure 
The Vanity of Human Wishes may not differ greatly from the Tenth Satire. 
The real transmutation is brought about by Johnson’s imagery no less than 
by the tone of his moral comment. Sometimes the imagery develops a mere 
hint in Juvenal. From a single phrase, ‘remota/ erroris nebula’ (3-4), 
springs up this total vision of human life: 


Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate, 
Where wav’ring man, betray’d by vent’rous pride, 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide, 

As treach’rous phantoms in the mist delude, 

Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good.... (5-10) 


This is the first of many ‘extensive views’ revealed to ‘observation’ :! 


But scarce observ’d, the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the gen’ral massacre of gold; 
Wide-wasting pest! that rages unconfin’d.... (21-23) 


. . . dubious title shakes the madded land. (30) 


Yet still one gen’ral cry the skies assails, 
And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales.... (45-46) 


Unnumber’d suppliants croud Preferment’s gate, 
Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great; 
Delusive Fortune hears th’ incessant call, 
They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall.? (73-76) 


1 The opening couplet— 
Let observation with extensive view, 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru— 
can be defended. ‘Observation’ is not to be acquired in the study: Cato may derive from 
learning, whereas ‘Othello is the vigorous and vivacious offspring of observation impreg- 
nated by genius’ (Preface to Shakespeare). Again from the same work: “There is a vigilance 
of observation and accuracy of distinction which books and precepts cannot confer.’ John- 
son calls for the kind of observation enjoined in Rasselas, ch. x, to examine the whole extent 
of life as it is actually lived. 
2 Henry VIII, ut. ii. 224 f. 
I have touch’d the highest point of all my greatness; 
And from that full meridian of my glory, 
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Not one of these images was prompted by Juvenal. Their effect is to give 
a grave universality to Johnson’s statements. It should be noted that he 


stresses this by writing of‘the gen’ral massgcre*“oneperrratery’, and again 
of ‘ev’ry stage’ ‘eve (83), ‘search every state, and canvas ev’ry 


prayer’ (72). The sense of an ineluctably shared condition brings to mind 
Blake’s ‘London’ : 


In every cry of every man, 
In every infant’s cry of fear, 
In every voice, in every ban, 
The mind-forg’d manacles I hear.' 


Johnson’s manacles are the ambitions and desires of men; he is no less 
insistent than Blake in saying that they are general. 

The tragic view is expressed also in his numerous images of downfall. 
Much of the evocative power in Johnson’s poetry comes from his verbs,” 
and it is the repetition of sinking and falling that gives a marked pattern to 
the poem: 





How nations sink, by darling schemes oppress’d. (13) 
. . . the sinking statesman’s door. (79) 


For why did Wolsey near the steeps of fate, 

On weak foundations raise th’enormous weight? 
Why but to sink beneath misfortune’s blow, 
With louder ruin to the gulphs below? (125-8)° 


But scarce observ’d, the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the gen’ral massacre of gold.... (21, 22) 


From every room descends the painted face.... (83) 
Now beauty falls betray’d, despis’d, distress’d.... (341) 


Through these and other images is mediated a philosophy of life at once 
more sombre and more compassionate than Juvenal’s. The poem, for all 
its general statement, is deeply coloured with Johnson’s own feeling. A 
casual image may reveal this: ‘Fate wings with ev’ry wish th’afflictive 


I haste now to my setting: I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more. 
1 Songs of Experience, 1794. 
2 Donald Davie in his Purity of Diction in English Verse (London, 1952), pp. 35 f., 
brings out this ‘unusual metaphorical force residing in the verb’. 
3 This image is found in the original: 
numerosa parabat 
excelsae turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
casus et inpulsae praeceps inmane ruinae. (105-7) 
But ‘the gulphs below’ are Johnson’s. Cf. 312: “Who set unclouded in the gulphs of fate.’ 
11 
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dart’ (15). A sentence from the thirty-second Rambler brings out the 
overtones : 


. .. the armies of pain send their arrows against us on every side, the choice is 
only between those which are more or less sharp, or tinged with poison of greater 
or less malignity. . . . 


In Johnson’s view man is everywhere the victim: 


Unnumber’d maladies his joints invade, 

Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade.... (283-4) 
Yet even on this her load Misfortune flings. (299) 

Should no Disease thy torpid veins invade, 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade; 


Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee.... (153-6) 


He must stand up against invasion, bear overwhelming loads, face an 
irreversible doom; and suffer the ‘wide-wasting pest’ (23), the fever that 
burns through his veins (137-8), the madness that ‘fires the mind’ (231)." 
These assailants are indeed, like the ‘fever of renown’ in Johnson’s first 
version, and like the attractions of martial glory, ‘resistless’. 

Johnson often rebates his satire, or gives it up altogether, when he 
contemplates human suffering. Wanton beauty or miserable old age are 
fair game for Juvenal; but Johnson shrinks from the spectacle. 


Now beauty falls betray’d, despis’d, distress’d, 

And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. (341-2) 
The poet himself is silent. Johnson does not dwell on the deformities of 
old age; rather he describes its social miseries: 


The still returning tale, and ling’ring jest, 
Perplex the fawning niece and pamper’d guest, 
While growing hopes scarce awe the gath’ring sneer, 
And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear.... (275-8) 


The distinctive note of Johnson’s feeling sounds in the beautiful line, ‘Year 


! The physical force of Johnson’s imagery is well illustrated by his five uses of the verb 
crowd in this poem: 


And crouds with crimes the records of mankind. (24) 
Unnumber’d suppliants croud Preferment’s gate. (73) 
And all the sons of ravage croud the war. (250) 
But everlasting dictates croud his tongue. (273) 


In croud at once where none the pass defend, 
The harmless Freedom, and the private Friend. (337-8) 


The first sense of crowd given in the Dictionary is “To fill with confused multitudes’. Such 
verbs as croud and invade which recur through the poem bring home the sense of irresistible 
powers unleashed, of violent temptations and insupportable pains. 
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chases year, decay pursues decay”! (305), signalizing by its grave measure a 
rhythm in life to which man must submit. The thought has no exact 
counterpart in Juvenal’s poem. It recalls the ode of Horace already men- 
tioned: 

immortalia ne speres, monet annus. . . 

The changing year’s successive plan 

Proclaims mortality to Man.” 


In such ways the personal element shines through The Vanity of Human 
Wishes. ‘The essential Johnson is here, and we come upon him at every 
turn: 

Now fears in dire vicissitude invade, 

The rustling brake alarms, and quiv’ring shade, 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief, 

One shews the plunder, and one hides the thief. (41-44) 


The lines describe the benefits of poverty; but it is hard not to fancy a 
larger resonance in the first and third, which is muted when the completion 
of each couplet restores Juvenal’s context. 


III 


The gulf between Johnson and Juvenal is amply clear in the famous 
passage on Charles of Sweden. As the Oxford editors note, ‘Johnson had 
long been interested in Charles and had thought of writing a play about 
him. . . "3 The play no doubt would have been a tragedy; and Johnson’s 
presentation of Charles in this passage is tragic. Juvenal had treated Han- 
nibal, the prototype of Charles, with the most biting sarcasm. Immediately 
before this episode, he used an image worthy of Hogarth—the barren fig- 
tree that cracks the monument—to demonstrate the futility of fame. Then 
he turns upon Hannibal, and the invective leads up to a shattering climax: 


finem animae quae res humanas miscuit olim, 
non gladii, non saxa dabunt nec tela, sed ille 
Cannarum vindex et tanti sanguinis ultor 
anulus. i demens et saevas curre per Alpes, 
ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias. (163-7) 


Hannibal, who has caused so much havoc and confusion, is finished off by 
a mere ring with its poison. He has careered madly over the wild Alps—to 
what end? For schoolboy orators to make speeches about him. The decisive 
word here is demens: 


a tale . . . full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing. 


' Partly repeated in “The Ant’ (Poems, p. 152): ‘Year chases year, with unremitted flight. 
2 Poems, p. 231. 3 Ibid., p. 40 n. 
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Johnson follows the method of violent contrast. Like Juvenal, he presents 
a series of scenes; there is only the barest narrative frame, but one scene is 
linked to another by implication: 


The march begins in military state, 
And nations on his eye suspended wait.... (205-6) 


The vanquish’d hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shews his miseries in distant lands; 
Condemn’d a needy supplicant to wait, 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. (211-14) 


All that is left of his ‘military state’ are the broken bands; and the repetition 
of the rhyming word wait in |. 213 points the contrast between Charles the 
arbiter of nations and Charles the beggarly exile. Juvenal had no military 
state—simply a one-eyed general on his last elephant. The grandeur im- 
parted by Johnson heightens the catastrophe. There is a noble extravagance 
in Charles’s boast: 


‘Think nothing gain’d,’ he cries, ‘till nought remain, 
On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly, 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky.’ (202-4) 


The hint from Juvenal—. . . opposuit natura Alpemque nivemque’ (152) 
—is developed in the stark imagery of 


Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 
And Winter barricades the realms of Frost.... (208-9) 


Charles, the victim of a superb delusion, invades the realms of frost and the 
polar solitude. This quest of the absolute has a pathetic outcome: 


His fall was destin’d to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand.... (219-20) 


The scene narrows rapidly. First a barren strand, then a fortress of no 
note; finally the hand: its owner is lost to history, the function alone 
matters. Johnson has not mocked or reviled Charles : what he recounts here 
is one more ‘scene of pompous woe’. 


No couplet in The Vanity of Human Wishes is more memorable than the 
following : 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? (345-6) 


It has a visionary depth nowhere, I believe, to be matched in Juvenal. And 
it lies at the very heart of Johnson’s poem. He faces here an awful possi- 
bility that dwarfs the satirical intention. In the light of it he can never for- 
get the predicament of man, never abandon himself to the mundane views 
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of the satirist. Johnson is concerned here with the deepest things in his 
experience. He meets the challenge of life with a moral grandeur that 
transcends the pessimism in this poem, and enriches the verse with a 
positive value. Thus The Vanity of Human Wishes goes far beyond satire: it 


deals not with manners, with vice or folly, but with the mystery of human 
existence. 








THE EARLIEST INFLUENCES ON 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD 


By A. N. MARLow 


OR the beginnings of the music of Housman’s poetry, for the earliest 

influences which determined his choice of metre and subject, we must 
return to his schooldays. While at Bromsgrove School he read Ballads from 
Herodotus by the Rev. J. E. Bode, ‘a book’, as A. S. F. Gow says, ‘now 
wholly forgotten but sufficiently popular in the ’fifties to reach a second 
edition’.’ This book contains seventeen stories from Herodotus told for 
the most part in ballad metres which are vigorous though prone to jingle 
and bathos. The tales of ‘Cleobis and Biton’, ‘Croesus on the Pyre’, 
*‘Pactyas and Aristodicus’, “The Fate of Polycrates’, ‘The Return of 
Syloson’, and ‘Perdiccas’ are put into rhyming couplets fairly exemplified 
by the following: 


“Tomorrow’s hour the sky may lour, the storm descend on me, 

And I, like yonder victim pale, may doomed and helpless be; 

For who can tell the ways of fate, and what a day may bring ?’— 

And he bade them quench the kindling pyre, and save his brother-king.? 


There is one allusion to a story from Herodotus in the poems which 
Housman himself published, and it is in the same metre as the lines just 
quoted; but the fastidious workmanship of the poet has transformed the 
effect by two simple changes; first by alternating the rhymes, so as to knit 
the stanza into a closer whole, and secondly by the use of feminine endings 
in the odd lines: 


’Tis mute, the word they went to hear on high Dodona mountain 
When winds were in the oakenshaws and all the cauldrons tolled, 
And mute’s the midland navel-stone beside the singing fountain, 
And echoes list to silence now where gods told lies of old. 


The stories of ‘Atys and Adrastus’, “The Wooing of Agarista’, and “The 
Feast of Attaginus’ are told in trochaic tetrameters catalectic, printed as 
single lines in the third poem named: 


What avail the heaven-sent thunders, in the distance rolling deep, 
If the souls they fain would waken slumber still in heedless sleep? 
What avails to mark the storm-clouds gathering in the darkening sky, 
If the feet are bound and move not, though the shelter seemeth nigh ?* 
' A. E. Housman, A Sketch (Cambridge, 1936), p. 3. 
2 Croesus, v. 12. 


3 Last Poems, xxv (London, 1922), (“The Oracles’). 
* ‘The Feast of Attaginus’, v. 14. 
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In movement and diction the poem of ‘Atys and Adrastus’ reminds us of 
passages in A Shropshire Lad: 
With a doom of ceaseless sorrow 
Who like me by fate opprest? 
Wherefore live to meet a morrow 
That can bring me nought of rest?" 


Housman’s own poem on Atys, not published till after his death, is in 
this same metre, and his brother gives us an interesting sidelight on its pro- 
duction : ‘Atys was one of the two poems which A. E. H. sent me to choose 
from when I was editing The Venture in 1903 : but he kept no fair copy of it; 
and when I asked why he had not included it in Last Poems he said because 
it was written in a metre he was so fond of, that he always doubted the 
merit of any poem in which he had succumbed to its attraction.’? It is quite 
likely that Bode was among the first, if not the first, to plant in him the seed 
of this liking. His own poem on Atys is much richer in colour, more com- 
pressed and more vigorously rhythmical, but the difference is one of degree 
merely : 

Lydians, as the troop advances, 
—lIt is eve and I am old— 

Tell me why they trail their lances, 
Washers of the sands of gold. 


I am old and day is ending 
And the wildering night comes on; 
Up the Mysian entry wending, 
Lydians, Lydians, what is yon? 


Of the poems which he copied out in a notebook at school and at Oxford 
many are to be found in Sabrinae Corolla, a volume of versions in Greek 
and Latin by scholars of Shrewsbury School of poems or parts of poems in 
English, German, and Italian. For instance, the opening lines of Byron’s 
Parisina are there: 

It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word; 


lines which may have echoed in Housman’s brain when he wrote: 


Under the stars the air was light 
But dark below the boughs, 
The still air of the speechless night, 
When lovers crown their vows.* 
1 ‘Atys and Adrastus’, part 11. 


2 A.E.H. (London, 1937), p. 212. 3 Ibid., p. 215. 
+ A Shropshire Lad (London, 1896), liii. 33-36. 
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One poem, No. xxxv of Last Poems, is modelled on an anonymous Greek 
epigram of which an English version appears in Sabrinae Corolla. The 
original, No. ix. 138 in the Palatine Anthology, runs as follows: 


*Hyv véos adda zrévns, viv ynp@v mArovords eipt, 
@ povos €x mdvrwy oiktpds ev aydorépois, 
7 , 4 a , 2s a! ? 
Os tore pév xpioba Suvduny ddr’ obde Ev elyov, 
vov 8 émére xpio8at pr) Sivapar tor’ Exw. 
‘I was young but poor: now in old age I am rich, alas that I am most pitiable 


of men in both, for then I could enjoy when I had nothing and now when I 
cannot enjoy I have the means.’ 


The version in Sabrinae Corolla moves with a jerkier rhythm: 


I was poor, but I was twenty, 

Now at threescore I have plenty; 
What a miserable lot! 

Now that I have hoarded treasure, 

I no more can taste of pleasure; 
When I could, I had it not.' 


The ‘great and real troubles of my early manhood’ which Housman 
refers to were financial as well as spiritual, and must have reinforced the 
appeal of these lines; and at some time before 1910 he wrote!his own 
poem on the same theme, personal and fresh. He had made the senti- 
ment truly his own: 


When first my way to fair I took 
Few pence in purse had I, 

And long I used to stand and look 
At things I could not buy. 


Now times are altered: if I care 
To buy a thing, I can; 

The pence are here, and here’s the fair, 
But where’s the lost young man? 


To think that two and two are four 
And neither five nor three 

The heart of man has long been sore 
And long ’tis like to be. 


Other poems in Sabrinae Corolla are echoed in A Shropshire Lad; in 
particular several passages from Milton; a poem on the death of the brave 
by Burns which ends with the line, ‘Oh, who would not rest with the 
brave ?’?—a line which with the change of one word furnished a refrain for 
No. vi of Last Poems; and an occasional phrase such as ‘love unlov’d again’ 


? Sabrinae Corolla, p. 158. 
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in a poem by Aytoun. None of the great Victorian poets is adequately 
represented in Sabrinae Corolla, but it is remarkable that several com- 
paratively little-known poems such as “The Recall’ by Barry Cornwall and 
‘Dirge’ by Beddoes appear in the book and in Housman’s notebook which 
he made at this time. A good deal of his English reading as well as his love 
for the classics seems to have been derived from or suggested by Sabrinae 
Corolla. 

It is difficult to account for his fondness for the Poems and Romances of 
George Augustus Simcox, published in 1869.1 Perhaps he was led to 
sample them by knowing that Simcox was a classical tutor and had pub- 
lished a history of Latin literature; and having once sampled them was 
attracted by those poems which treated of death and parting. The back- 
ground of nearly all the poems of Simcox is the equivalent in words of the 
paintings of Rossetti and of Burne-Jones’s Cophetua and the Beggar Maid; 
. an atmosphere of lilies and languishing, the outdoor scenes unreal and wan 
and the heroines tall and fair, pale and tragic. They bear such titles as 
“The Beloved’, ‘Blind Love’, “The Farewell of Ganore’, ‘Forget-me-nots’, 
“The Raven and the Dove’, ‘Lucilla’, ‘Amabel’, ‘Song’. This last is worth 
quoting in full, for it is typical of the competent versification and somewhat 
empty prettiness of Poems and Romances: 


Come away, love, come away, 
I am weary of my clay; 
Come away, love, come away. 


Hear me from thy holy place; 
Come, I have not seen thy face, 
Have not tasted of thy grace. 


Come, thou lingerest far behind, 
And they say that thou art kind, 
But thy step is like the wind. 


Rise, my queen, and carry me 
To the pastures of the sea, 
Which are shepherded by thee. 


Carry me, I do not care, 
To the solitary air 
Which thy fulness maketh fair. 


Oh, my love, thou fliest fast! 
When the rapture shall be past, 
When I fall to earth at last, 


1 In his early notebooks Housman copied in full four poems from Simcox: ‘Gawain and 
the Lady of Avalon’ (15 pages), “The Troades’, ‘Si descendero in infernum, ades’, and 
‘Epilogue’. 
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Waft me on a gentle sigh; 
Lay me softly down to die 
Where the last year’s roses lie. 


Elsewhere Simcox writes in the manner of the Jdylls of the King, as in 
“The Farewell of Ganore’ : 


‘Men only have I tried, 
And they have shallow hearts, and so have I. 
I will away from them before I die, 
And be a little child, and taste the summer tide. 
I will away; the sunny world is wide,—’ 
‘And desolate,’ her aching heart replied. 


Even here there is something in the solemn reply of the heart that would 
appeal to Housman, and in one of the last poems he ever wrote we find the 
heart replying with grim realism to the man who thinks of roaming far 
afield. 

It cannot have been for his landscapes that Housman so much admired 
Simcox, for of landscape-description there is very little, and that little is felt 
merely as a generalized romantic background: 


Along the hawthorn-scented brook 
Athwart the evening sky... 


“The Farewell of Ganore’ has descriptions of wild brakes and heaths, but 
their colouring is not quite natural. It is in the language that we must seek 
the source of Simcox’s attraction. There are in several poems lines that 
need very little strengthening or stiffening to acquire the resonance that 
we associate with A Shropshire Lad and Last Poems. In the twenty-first 
verse of the long poem ‘Lucilla’, for example, is a line that seems startlingly 
familiar : 

She stood alone and bleeding, 

And she was sore afraid; 

She looked to see a vessel, 

And none were near to aid. 


Housman’s ‘I walked alone and thinking’ is, of course, not necessarily a 
conscious reminiscence, but later in the poem which this line begins we 
have lines which faintly recall other lines of Simcox: 


By night I plucked it hueless, 
When morning broke ’twas blue: 
Blue at my breast I fastened 
The flower of sinner’s rue." 


This is as near as Housman gets to the atmosphere of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
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the idea of wearing flowers for remembrance being dear to the followers of 
Rossetti, and Simcox has a kind of Victorian counterpart, in the same metre: 
With each of them was buried, 
To ripen or to rot, 
Deep underground for ages, 
A blue forget-me-not.' 


In each of these verses of Simcox the last line or two falls away into senti- 
mentality or bathos. ‘Deep underground for ages’, with its weak adverb, is 
a line Housman would never have written, and in place of the wan forget- 
me-not his flower is plucked to remind him of a suicide. 
One more line of Simcox is very like a line of Housman, though its con- 

text is more on the level of Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 

Quick, cast the glass out after the gold, 

There may still be time to think 


How the sun is warm and the waves are cold, 
And brine is a bitter drink.” 


For a mid-Victorian this is quite outspoken, though wanting in the bitter 
calm which fills its echo in Housman: 


*Tis true there’s better boose than brine, but he that drowns must drink it, 
And oh, my lass, the news is news that men have heard before.’ 


There is one poem which clearly owes much to Simcox in both language 
and subject. ‘Hell Gate’, No. xxxi of Last Poems, recalls two poems of 
Simcox in the same metre, ‘Amabel’ and ‘Si descendero in infernum, ades’. 
Its theme is like that of the latter poem; Simcox portrays a girl rescued 
from the portals of Hell by Christ, and Housman’s Shropshire Lad (for 
the poem is one of the earlier cycle although it is in the later book) is saved 
from Hell by his earthly comrade. In ‘Amabel’ the girl of that name 
follows a fairy knight all day over the country-side, never overtaking him, 
till at nightfall she finds herself all alone in a strange landscape. Incident- 
ally this reminds us of Housman’s ‘Merry Guide’,* in which he imagines 
Hermes as not only ysvyozopzds or escorter of the dead to Hades but also the 
enchanter and beguiler of the living, who follow him 

By blowing realms of woodland 
With sunstruck vanes afield 

And cloud-led shadows sailing 
About the windy weald. 


When Amabel at length looks back she is terrified: 


Then fair Amabel looked back 
And the fairy spell was broken, 


' *Forget-me-Nots’. 
2 *The Raven and the Dove’, st. 16. > L.P., xxv. * AS.L., xlii. 
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And the serpent lightnings woke, 
And the lordly thunder spoke. 
When she turned her cowering head, 
Knight and mead and day were fled, 
She was standing all alone. 


So, when Ned turns against the powers of Hell, 


Over us the darkness bowed, 

And the anger in the cloud 

Clenched the lightning for the stroke; 
But the traitor musket spoke. 


Housman, too, with much greater force and incisiveness, makes use of the 
contrast between the thunder and the calm when the travellers find that 
Hell has vanished: 
And the hollowness of hell 

Sounded as its master fell, 

And the mourning echo rolled 

Ruin through his kingdom old. 

Tyranny and terror flown 

Left a pair of friends alone, 

And beneath the nether sky 

All that stirred was he and I. 


The poem ‘Si descendero in infernum, ades’ has no doubt suggested the 
whole treatment of ‘Hell Gate’, but between the two poems there is a world 
of difference. A girl Rosalie approaches the city of Hell: 


So they came unto the city 

Of the king who hath no pity: 
And that city needs for light 
Sun by day nor moon by night: 
It is lighted in such wise 

By the King’s devouring eyes, 
Flashing through the dusky air, 
For the eyes are everywhere. 
And we call the city Hell, 

But the people there who dwell 
Name it by another name, 

And no man may speak the same. 
And the golden gate of it, 
Where the purple shadows flit, 
Where the mighty wardens sit 
Are not shut by night or day, 
For the city-people say, 
Wherefore keep the souls away, 
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Souls that long to enter in 
To the harvest of their sin? .. . 


By the light of that dread place 
Rosalie beheld a face 

As of One who went in pain 

With one hand upon her rein. . . . 
But upon her other hand 

She beheld another stand 

With a visage pale and grim, 

And she spake in fear to him... . 


So they came before his throne 
Who shall reap where sin hath sown; 
But she could not see the King, 
Though she felt the dragon wing 
Sharply overshadowing her, 

And she saw not any there, 
Neither Victor, nor her sire, 

Nor the horse of gold and fire, 
Nor the angry light of Hell, 

Nor the angel Azrael. 

Only One who walked the night, 
Clad upon with tender light, 

With a visage pale and sweet, 

And with pierced hands and feet, 
Saying, ‘Staunch my wounded side 
With more kisses, O my bride! 
For the shadows flee away 

Into everlasting day.’ 


There is here very little of the tense and electric atmosphere with which 
Housman charges his poem, and the helpless sentimentality of the last lines 
ruins the-whole effect. Yet he obviously knew this poem in his youth, and 
copied it in metre and even here and there in manner, transforming the 
theme by firmer and clearer imagery and by terse precision of language. 











NOTES 


THE GREEN KNIGHT SHOELESS: A 
RECONSIDERATION 


. . . hose of pat same grene, 
Pat spenet on his sparlyr, and clene spures vnder 
Of bry3t golde, vpon silk bordes barred ful ryche, 
And scholes vnder schankes pere pe schalk rides. . . .' 


A MINOR point of perplexity in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight is the word 
scholes in line 160. Is it the adjective ‘shoeless’, or is it a noun? And, if it 
should be a noun, what does it mean? 

In their edition of the romance Professors Tolkien and Gordon, though 
not without some hesitation, accept Mr. P. G. Thomas’s identification of 
this form with ‘OFr. cholet, a form of soulet, a kind of shoe or slipper’.? Sir 
Israel Gollancz, on the other hand, casts justifiable doubt on the existence 
of any such OFr. form as cholet, and himself takes scholes as referring to 
some kind of support ‘covering the sole of the foot, and more especially 
under the shank, i.e. the ‘“‘waist””, or the part between heel and sole’. He 
bases this interpretation on the eighteenth-century use of shole for a timber 
foundation used in ship-building.? Nor are these the only interpretations 
that have been put forward. Brett suggested that scholes meant ‘some 
leather or other protections, under and inside the thighs, ‘‘where the man 
rides”, as in modern riding-breeches’.* Skeat even took it to refer to some 
part of the horse’s equipment.’ 

In view of the lack not only of certainty but even of agreement among 
those scholars interpreting scholes as a noun, it is perhaps permissible to re- 
examine the case for interpreting it as ‘shoeless’. This interpretation, first 
suggested by Emerson in 1921,° has indeed been endorsed by Professor 
Tolkien in his translation of Sir Gawain recently broadcast. 

Before considering whether the sense ‘shoeless’ is in accordance with 
what we know of fourteenth-century dress, we must first dispose of the 
contention that, syntactically, it is impossible to construe scholes as an ad- 
jective. The basis for this contention is the apparent parallelism between 


! Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon (Oxford, 
1925), lines 157-60. 

2 T.G., p. 86; cf. P. G. Thomas, “The Middle English Alliterative Poem Sir Gawayne 
and the Green Knight’, Englische Studien, xlvii (1913-14), 312. 

3 Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (E.E.T.S. 210, 1940), p. 100. 

* Cyril Brett, ‘Notes on ‘“‘Cleanness” and “‘Sir Gawayne” ’, M.L.R., x (1915), 189-90. 

5 W. W. Skeat, ‘Notes on English Etymology’, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1903-6, pp. 366-7. 

® O. F. Emerson, “Two Notes on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight’, M.L.N., xxxvi 
(1921), 212-13, and also 7.E.G.P., xxi (1922), 367. 
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the construction of scholes and that of the preceding nouns, cote, mantile, 
hode, hose, spures; for, if admitted, this parallelism would seem to require 
that scholes also should be a noun. Analysis of usage elsewhere in the poem 
suggests, however, that this argument is flimsy. For, far from allowing 
himself to be bound by such grammatical formalities, the author of Sir 
Gawain often switches in his descriptions from one part of speech to 
another. 

Thus, very commonly a string of adjectives will be broken by a noun 
parallel in effect though not in grammar: 


Whene Guenore, ful gay, grayped in pe myddes, 
Dressed on pe dere des, dubbed al aboute, 

Smal sendal bisides, a selure hir ouer . . . (74-76) 

I am pe wakkest, I wot, and of wyt feblest, 

And lest lur of my lyf.... (354-5) 

Sturne, stif on pe stryppe on stalworth schonke3, 
Felle face as pe fyre, and fre of hys speche. (846-7) 


Admittedly, the reverse switch, the breaking of a string of nouns by the 
intrusion of an adjective, is rarer, but we may compare, for instance: 


Wyth ryche cote-armure, 

His gold spore3 spend with pryde, 

Gurde wyth a bront ful sure 

With silk sayn vmbe his syde. (586-9) 
Therefore, since the poet’s technique is impressionistic rather than formally 
grammatical, it can hardly be maintained that usage elsewhere in the poem 
forbids the construing of scholes as an adjective. 

As for the sense ‘shoeless’, support for this is by no means lacking. 
There seems indeed good reason for believing that in the later fourteenth 
century at least dandies often wore hose alone without shoes.' Thus, on 
f. 2 of B.M. Royal MS. 20 B vi there is a miniature which shows standing 
about Richard II several elegant courtiers with their particoloured hose and 
long-toed footgear all in one piece. Such doubtless were the chausses 
semellées of which in the one year 1396 the King of France had 131 pairs, 
together with eight pairs of leather houseaulx for wearing over them when 
riding.? In spite, however, of the royal houseaulx, men seem sometimes to 
have gone riding in their ‘soled hose’ only. Thus, in the Ellesmere Manu- 
script of The Canterbury Tales, the Knight, the Squire, and the Summoner 
all seem to be depicted riding in hose without shoes, and in Les Trés Riches 


1 Cf., for example, H. Norris, Costume and Fashion (1927), ii. 274: ‘Shoes do not appear 
to have been very much used among the fashionable during the second half of the four- 
teenth century save for ceremonial occasions. It was more usual to have the foot part all in 
one with the hose in order to continue particolour, then so popular, without a break.’ 

2 Joan Evans, Dress in Mediaeval France (Oxford, 1952), p. 48. 
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Heures du Duc de Berry one of the gallants in the Maying party is similarly 
attired.!_ And indeed, as far as can be determined from the much-abraded 
illustrations in MS. Nero A x, the Green Knight himself seems to have 
been pictured without shoes. 

Nor, indeed, does this style of dressing seem to have been confined to the 
fourteenth century. A passage in the late twelfth-century Spanish Poema de 
Mio Cid shows that at that time also dandies might go riding in hose alone. 
The passage in question occurs in the first Cantar of the Poema: 

Ellos vienen cuesta yuso, e todos trahen cal¢as 

e las siellas cogeras e las cinchas amojadas; 

nos cavalgaremos siellas gallegas, e huesas sobre calcas; 

ciento cavalleros devemos vencer aquellas mesnadas.” 
The word calgas is the medieval form of the modern word calzas ‘hose, 
stockings’. Huesas means ‘top boots’; Menéndez Pidal’s explanation in the 
third volume of his edition of the Poema is that they were footwear which 
protected the legs from cold, rain, and mud, and were worn for campaign- 
ing, travelling, or hunting. He continues: ‘According to the [Poema], the 
“‘huesa” was worn over the “‘calcas”’, and to ride without “‘huesas” was the 
custom rather for courtiers than for warriors.’ The implications of this 
passage are quite clear. The Cid was encouraging his small band of 
followers as they prepared to face the large numbers of Catalans, Moors, 
and Christians under the command of the Count of Barcelona. In spite of 
their superior numbers, these Catalans, according to the Cid, were less 
efficiently equipped and had less warlike accoutrements. Since it is 
stressed that the Cid’s followers wore boots over their hose, we may presume 
that the Catalans were wearing only hose and no boots. There is another 
passage, this time in the third Cantar of the Poema, which throws some 
light on this point. It describes in detail how the Cid attired himself for the 
special occasion of the Cortes at Toledo, including the lines: 

calgas de buen pajio en sus camas metid, 
sobrellas unos ¢apatos que a grant huebra son.* 

Therefore, since either boots or shoes might be worn over the calgas, the 
mention of the latter alone must mean that the men were riding, as we are 
arguing that the Green Knight did, in their stockinged feet.s 


? For both the last-mentioned manuscripts I have, of course, to refer to the facsimiles. 

2 (Clasicos Castellanos, Madrid, 1946), iines 992-5. Translation: “They are coming 
downhill, all wearing hose. They have racing saddles and loose girths, but we shall ride 
with Galician saddles and wear boots over our hose. Though we number only one hundred 
knights we have to defeat this large army.’ 

3 Cantar de Mio Cid (Madrid, 1945), p. 896. 

* Lines 3085-6. Translation: “The Cid covered his legs with good cloth hose and over 
these he drew his finely worked shoes.’ 

5 For drawing my attention to these passages and assisting me in interpreting them, I am 
greatly indebted to my colleague Mrs. Rita Hamilton. 
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The value of this parallel is that it brings out the significance of the Green 
Knight’s ‘shoelessness’. It is elsewhere emphasized how unwarlike was his 
array : 

Whepber hade he no helme ne hawbergh nauper, 
Ne no pysan ne no plate pat pented to armes, 


Ne no schafte ne no schelde to schwue ne to smyte, 
Bot in his on honde he hade a holyn bobbe.... (203-6) 


And he himself protests : 


3e may be seker bi pis braunch pat I bere here 

Pat I passe as in pes, and no ply3t seche; 

For had I founded in fere in fe3ztyng wyse, 

I haue a hauberghe at home and a helme bope, 

A schelde and a scharp spere, schinande bry3t, 

Ande oper weppenes to welde, I wene wel, als; 

Bot for I wolde no were, my wede3 ar softer. (265-71) 


And it is thus fully in accord with his ‘soft’ civilian dress that, like the 
Catalan dandies and the knights going a-Maying, he should be riding shoe- 
less in his green hose. 

CrciLy CLARK 


ROBERT TOFTE AN OXFORD MAN 


KNOWLEDGE that others are now working on the Elizabethan poet Robert 
Tofte prompts me to make available the material that has come to light since 
I published my study in this Journal in 1937.' 

Lulled into security by the absence of the name from the published 
registers, I rashly stated that Tofte was not a university man. It now seems 
clear that he was the Robert Tafte of London, aged nineteen and son of 
a gentleman, who matriculated at Oxford in 1582 as of Exeter College. 
Andrew Clark read the name as “Taste’, although he cited the revealing 
variant “Tawghte’ in the Matriculation Register. For once Joseph Foster 
is more reliable, for his Alumni Oxonienses gives the name as Tafte. Any- 
one who chooses, as I have done, to confirm Foster’s reading may consult 
the Subscription Book 1581-1615 in the Bodleian, where on folio 4” under 
date of 24 November 1581 a group of Exeter College men is headed by the 
signature ‘Robertus Tafte’. That Tofte used the spelling Tafte on other 


¥ ‘Robert Tofte’, R.E.S., xiii (1937), pp. 282-96 and 405-24. 
2 Register of the University of Oxford 1571-1622 (Oxford, 1887-9), ii. 106. 
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occasions was established in my study. The Oxford background both fills 
in the poet’s education and gives point to a few allusions in his verses. 

The documentation of the poet’s life is reinforced with a deposition and 
signature brought to my attention by Dr. Mark Eccles. This Chancery 
action of Thomas Farmor and Nicholas Seafoule of Norfolk against Tofte’s 
friend Thomas Goodall of Holborn appears irrelevant to literary history 
and need not be rehearsed.! Tofte’s deposition for the defendant was made 
on 19 June 1602. Carelessly fixing his age as ‘36. yeres or therabouts’, 
Tofte declares that on 20 May 1599 he had lent Goodall £10 on bond to be 
given to the complainant Seafoule; the money had not been repaid. The 
biographical value is to establish that Tofte’s Holborn residence was already 
at this date in the Goodall household. Perhaps light is thrown on the poet’s 
acquaintance with Archbishop Bancroft through the incidental information 
in Goodall’s answer that Goodall was in the train of Bancroft on his bibu- 
lous mission to Emden in 1600. 

Professor Eccles calls my attention to another possible lead in the pub- 
lished law reports of Sir James Dyer.2, A Common Pleas case in Hilary 
term 8 Elizabeth (1566), hingeing on legal technicalities of estate adminis- 
tration, concerned one William ‘Toft, declared intestate. Now the poet’s 
father William had died in 1563, but his will was proved with the widow as 
executrix. Accordingly this would seem to be another William, possibly 
the grandfather, whose Christian name is untraced. Since the administrator 
bore the name Marshall, which is found in the Tofte circle,? search at the 
Record Office may uncover further facts about the poet’s family. 

Too late for my study, Dr. Leslie Hotson has quoted from interesting 
verses by R. T[ofte]. which he found in Malone MS. 16 at the Bodleian.* 
Tofte’s annotated copy of Chaucer, which I cited, was auctioned at Christie’s 
on 3 July 1951.5 Evidence accumulates that Tofte’s Blazon of Iealousie has 
had an unrecognized influence on later writers through the liberal borrow- 
ings by Robert Burton in the Anatomy of Melancholy. Thus in his whole- 
sale filching from Burton, Laurence Sterne assigns a Tofte couplet to 
Walter Shandy, and Tristram reports that this manuscript poem ‘will be 
printed with my father’s Life of Socrates, etc.’ Through Burton, Tofte’s 
tale of the two Thames swans has inspired a modern poem by Ashley 
Dukes.” In conclusion, it is a pleasant duty to apologize to Dr. Grosart for 


1 At the Public Record Office the pleadings are C3. Eliz. 270/60. The depositions are 
C24/295/28. The poet signs as ‘Roberte Tofte’. 

2 Ascuns Nouel Cases (1585), f. 247. 

3 John Marshall, Fishmonger, appears in the will of Robert Carter (PCC, 6 Stevenson), 
who was apparently the poet’s uncle. 

* I, William Shakespeare (London, 1937), 234-6. 

5 See T.L.S. (24 Aug. 1951), p. 538. 

© Tristram Shandy, Vit1. xxvi. 7 Published in T7.L.S. (16 May 1942), p. 250. 
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my remark that he failed to understand the anagram Dnabsuh in The Fruits 


of Iealousie. The solution occurred to Grosart in time to be included in a 
leaf of supplementary notes issued with some copies of his edition of Alba 


as page 155. 
FRANKLIN B. WILLIAMS, JR. 


BENLOWES’S BORROWINGS FROM 
GEORGE HERBERT 


Proressor Harold Jenkins (Edward Benlowes, London, 1952) does not 
mention George Herbert’s poems in his chapter on Benlowes’s reading. 
As he says, Benlowes as an undergraduate at Cambridge ‘must have 
occasionally heard [Herbert] in the office of university orator: in later 
years, when Herbert’s poems were being read everywhere, memories of 
such occasions would give cause for pleasurable pride’ (p. 31). It would 
have been strange if Benlowes himself had not read The Temple: and, given 
his peculiar poetic constitution, stranger still, perhaps, if having read it he 
had nowhere borrowed from it. In fact, Theophila at the climax of her 
penitence (Canto ii. 91) uses the language of one of Herbert’s finest lyrics: 


Kind angry Lord, since Thou dost wound, yet cure; 
I'll bear the yoke, the cross endure; 
Lament, and love; and, when set free, keep conscience pure. 


Compare Herbert’s ‘Bitter-sweet’ : 


Ah my deare angrie Lord, 

Since Thou dost love, yet strike; 
Cast down, yet help afford; 
Sure I will do the like. 


I will complain, yet praise; 

I will bewail, approve; 

And all my sowre-sweet dayes 
I will lament, and love. 


It may be felt that Benlowes here has ruined the beautiful naturalness 
of Herbert’s language by communicating to it his own peculiarly hectic 
colouring. Benlowes’s other borrowing is from that one of Herbert’s 
poems which is nearest to his own habitual manner, straining after the vivid, 
the pointed. Herbert’s warmest admirers will hardly grudge Benlowes the 
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use of a line from “The Church Porch’, though here again the colour is 
heightened. Herbert in the first verse of “The Church Porch’ had written 


A verse may finde him, who a sermon flies, 


Benlowes in Theophila, Canto ix. 17, has 


Love may them lead by verse whom sermons fright. 


Este DUNCAN-JONES 


A SOURCE OF STERNE’S CONCEPTION OF TIME 


Or all the unconventional theories entertained by Sterne in Tristram 
Shandy, that which influences most strongly the nature of this work is the 
idea that the perception of time depends upon individual consciousness. It 
is expressed by several of the characters who think the time longer or 
shorter than it is; the narrator himself delights in pointing out that dura- 
tion, as it is perceived by the mind, and the time of clocks do not always 
coincide. Sterne makes Mr. Shandy try to explain the reason for this dis- 
crepancy : 

...in order to shew my uncle Toby by what mechanism and mensurations in 
the brain it came to pass, that the rapid succession of their ideas, and the eternal 


scampering of the discourse from one thing to another, . . . had lengthened out so 
short a period to so inconceivable an extent.' 


This attempt is made in a chapter which, among other obvious references, 
alludes directly to the title of Chapter 14 of Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding; consequently, it has been thought that Sterne’s 
explanation of the relative nature of duration had been borrowed from 
Locke.? 

The relation thus established between the Essay and Tristram Shandy 
does not stand if both texts are closely examined. In his demonstration, 
Locke asserts that the notion of duration is derived from a consciousness of 
the ‘constant and regular’ succession of ideas in the mind. He then makes 
a distinction between this inner reality, ‘duration’, and the abstract measure 
of it that we call ‘time’. But nowhere in the fourteenth chapter of the Essay 
does Locke introduce the idea that the amount of duration perceived by the 
mind depends on the speed of its train of ideas. Locke draws closer to 

! Tristram Shandy, iii. 18. 


2 See, for instance, T. Baird, “The time scheme of Tristram Shandy and a source’, 
P.M.L.A., li (1936), 804. 
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Sterne’s conception when, showing that the perception of duration ceases 
with the absence of a succession of ideas during sleep, he adds: 


... and we see that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on one thing, ... 


lets slip out of his account a good part of that duration and thinks the time shorter 
than it is.’ 


The philosopher, then, asserts that ‘there seem to be certain bounds to the 
quickness and slowness of the succession of those ideas one to another in our 
minds, beyond which they can neither delay nor hasten’.2 Thus Sterne’s 
notion that the varying speed of the train of ideas determines the amount 
of duration perceived by the mind does not agree with Locke’s conception of 
the succession of ideas as somewhat ‘constant and regular’. Using some of 
Locke’s phrases, Sterne expresses a theory which, far from being inspired 
by Locke’s thought, is in contradiction to it. 

Did Sterne, then, misread the Essay? If a charge of distortion is to be 
made, the defendant Sterne cannot appear as principal, but only as accom- 
plice. Indeed the major responsibility for the misinterpretation of Locke’s 
thought seems to lie with No. 94 of the Spectator, to which Sterne refers 
with approval in the ‘Unpublished Fragment’ discovered by Paul Stapfer. 
In this paper, which inquires into the means of relieving the boredom of 
idle people, Addison sums up Locke’s theory, quoting the first passage of 
the Essay transcribed here, then introduces a variation of his own: 

We might carry this thought further, and consider a Man as, on one Side, 
shortening his Time by thinking on nothing, or but a few things; so, on the other, 
as lengthening it, by employing his thoughts on many Subjects, or by entertain- 
ing a quick and constant Succession of Ideas. 

Apparently forgetting that Locke had written ‘. . . one who fixes his 
thoughts very intently on one thing . . .’, Addison replaces it by ‘thinking on 
nothing, or but a few things’. This substitution of terms, easily overlooked 
by the hasty reader, enables Addison to give an appearance of logic to the 
final part of his argument. Instead of carrying Locke’s thought further, as 
he claims, Addison is in fact inaugurating a new line of reasoning. Whereas 
Locke was merely using a fact of common experience to support his theory 
of the origin of the idea of time, Addison, confusing fixedness and slow 
movement, makes the perception of duration dependent upon the speed of 
the train of ideas—a conjuring trick which would have surprised the author 
of the Essay. Addison then appeals to Malebranche for further ‘justifica- 
tion’, and concludes his philosophical excursion with a sentence that was 
the germ of Sterne’s relativistic conception of time: 

... for if our Notion of Time is produced by our reflecting on the Succession of 
Ideas in our Mind, and this succession may be infinitely accelerated or retarded, 


! Locke, Essay, xiv. § 4. 2 Thid., § 9. 
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it will follow, that Different Beings may have different notions of the same parts 
of Duration, according as their Ideas . . . follow one another in a greater or less 
Degree of Rapidity. 


Thus the source of Sterne’s startling theory was not in Locke’s Essay but 
in the liberal interpretation which Addison gave of Locke’s and Male- 
branche’s thought in the Spectator of 18 June 1711. If there should persist 
any doubt, let it be considered that the two ways of ‘lengthening one’s 
time’ indicated by Addison and Sterne are the same: to employ one’s 
thoughts on many subjects, and to entertain a quick succession of ideas. 
Neither of them appears in the Essay. Locke, of course, provided both 
Addison and Sterne with the basic theory of the succession of ideas; but 
considering how important the notion of a variable duration was for 
Sterne, it may be said that the philosophical starting-point given by Locke 
was of less consequence than Addison’s imaginative suggestion. 
JEAN-CLAUDE SALLE 


‘ONE WHO MOST HAS SUFFERED’: ARNOLD 
AND LEOPARDI? 


In his recently published Reynard Library edition of Matthew Arnold, 
Mr. John Bryson has mentioned a suggestion of mine that Arnold may have 
had Leopardi in mind in writing stanza xix of The Scholar-Gipsy. I should 
like to say a little more about my reasons. 

First of all, is it legitimate to go beyond Arnold’s explicit statement that 
it was Goethe he had in mind? That statement was made many years later, 
and it is hard to think of everything that is said in the stanza as applying to 
Goethe and to Goethe alone. As Professors Tinker and Lowry have set the 
example of canvassing the claims of another candidate (Tennyson), it is 
perhaps not altogether rash to follow them. My claim is simply that if we 
admit the possibility that the poet referred to may be a composite figure 
and not simply and exclusively Goethe, then Leopardi has at least as good 
a claim as Tennyson to having contributed some features to the portrait. 

There is a striking coincidence between Arnold’s diagnosis of the ‘strange 
disease of modern life’ and that of Leopardi. The contrast between the 
single-minded spontaneity of the ancients, to which the scholar-gipsy has 
contrived in some measure to return, and the wisdom that has brought 
with it only uncertainty and unhappiness is pure Leopardi. Moreover, it is 
very specially the Leopardi of the 1844 essay by Sainte-Beuve (mentioned 
by Mr. Bryson) which may reasonably be conjectured to have been 
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Arnold’s first introduction to the poet. There are also similarities of phras- 
ing between this essay and Arnold’s poem that have encouraged me to 
think my suggestion plausible. 

Sainte-Beuve compares Leopardi with other romantic writers as ‘poétes 
et peintres du désespoir: Byron, Shelley, Oberman’,' and finds Byron 
closest to him, but distinguishes Leopardi from Byron as being ‘né pour 
étre positivement un Ancien, un homme de la Gréce héroique ou de Rome 
libre, et cela sans déclamation aucune et par la force méme de sa nature. II 
croyait que 1a seulement l'homme avait eu une vue simple des choses, un 
déploiement heureux et naturel de ses facultés.’ A few pages earlier, he has 
summarized Leopardi’s preface to Bruto Minore. He describes the poem as 
‘la clef de toute la philosophie négative de Leopardi, le cachet personnel 
et original de son genre de sensibilité poétique’, and the preface as ‘ce 
morceau capital’. It is the account which follows that has some verbal 
parallels in The Scholar-Gipsy: ‘esprit humain, marchant avec les siécles, 
a découvert la nudité et comme le squelette des choses [cf. Arnold’s ‘Lays 
bare’]. ... Brutus meurt le dernier des Anciens, et il crie au monde qu’il 
s’est trompé dans sa noble espérance. A partir de ce jour-la, l’humanité 
dépouilla sa robe virile et entra dans les années de deuil et de triste ex- 
périence [‘sad experience’].’ And on the next page Leopardi himself is 
‘triste comme un Ancien venu trop tard’—the apt pendant to the scholar- 
gipsy, ‘born in days when wits were fresh and clear’. 

I do not claim that the second half of the stanza fits Leopardi, and I 
would reiterate that I am working on the hypothesis that the portrait is 
composite and cannot be made to fit any one original. If we must be 
unitarians, Goethe is the only candidate: none but he could be, for Arnold, 
in an unqualified way ‘our wisest’. But I claim that the whole scheme of 
contrast between old and new in The Scholar-Gipsy is closer to Leopardi 
than to any other modern poet, that, on the face of it, lines 1-6 of stanza 
xix are a better description of Leopardi than of either Goethe or Tennyson, 
and that the verbal parallels between these lines and Sainte-Beuve’s essay 
go some way to confirm the hypothesis. 

I would add that I suspect Leopardi’s influence on Arnold’s poetry to 
have been greater than is commonly recognized: the closest parallels I 
know to the poems in irregular metre such as Dover Beach are the Canti. 

J. C. Maxwe.i 


} Portraits contemporains (Paris, n.d.), iv. 397. 2 Dp. 394. 
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The Old English Exodus. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by 
EDWARD BuRROUGHS IRVING, JR. Pp. ix-+-131 (Yale Studies in English 122). 
New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 
$5.00; 32s. 6d. net. 


There is no poem in Old English at once so intrinsically interesting, so difficult, 
and so individual in its qualities. It clearly requires and merits far more detailed 
attention than was possible within the plan of the Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records 
series which includes its last editing by G. P. Krapp (The Funius Manuscript, 
1931). Noris F. A. Blackburn’s scholarly, though extremely conservative, edition 
of Exodus and Daniel (Boston, 1907) any longer obtainable. Since Blackburn’s 
work—the only convenient attempt at a full presentation of the relevant material 
—much textual and ‘source-hunting’ study has appeared in periodicals, and the 
manuscript itself in an excellent facsimile reproduction, with valuable essays on 
the background to the poem, has become available through the magnificent 
British Academy volume edited by Israel Gollancz. It was therefore high time 
that an edition of Exodus in accessible form, and cognizant of all the new material, 
should be taken in hand. 

Dr. Irving has conveniently brought together the most valuable solutions of 
and speculations upon the many problems of both text and interpretation. He has 
also made some interesting proposals, some of which may be regarded as ‘plaus- 
ible explanations’ of obscurities, and he has made a clear and to some extent 
effective effort to ‘define the unique qualities of the poem as concisely as possible’ ; 
and this is a valuable literary feature of his workmanlike Introduction. 

The Introduction (pp. 1-35) is chiefly to be valued for some new and interest- 
ing proposals for rearranging the supposedly misplaced parts of the text of the 
poem, and for its discussion of the poet’s individual stylistic qualities. Its ex- 
amination of possible sources also includes new speculations on the possible 
indirect influence of Diodorus Siculus on the geography of the Israelites’ journey- 
ings. Not only is a sound defence made of ‘Exodus B’ (Il. 362-446, the long 
account of Noah and the flood and of the sacrifice of Isaac), but the rearrangings 
of Il. 108-24 (dealing with the pillar of fire) proposed by Napier (M.L.R., vi 
(1911), 165 ff.) and on rather different lines by Gollancz (op. cit., p. Ixx) are 
rationally rejected as unnecessary. The various apparent gaps and misplacings in 
the manuscript are explained with admirable clarity and illustrated by useful 
diagrams (pp. 6 and 10): but the editor’s new arrangement of the final portions 
of Exodus (ll. 516 to end) on the ground that they are ‘confused to the point of 
incomprehensibility’ is perhaps rather attractive for its neatness than acceptable 
as a valid reconstruction of the poet’s intention. For it has little supporting 
evidence beyond Dr. Irving’s very plausible idea that the poem would be greatly 
improved for the modern reader if it were so rearranged. Without this reshaping, 
one would certainly think that the OE. poet lacked skill in architectonics as we 
now judge of such matters; but how can one be sure that he did not? 
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The least satisfactory parts of the Introduction are the sections on the manu- 
script itself and on dialect and date. The account of the former is somewhat 
tenuous, and leaves the reader to seek further light from Gollancz and Krapp; 
while the linguistic discussion seems to touch merely the surface of the problems. 
Even the accent-marks of the manuscript are neither listed nor retained in the 
text. The title of the manuscript is repeatedly wrongly given as Funius XI instead 
of rz, apparently by confusion with the numbering of the Cottonian collection in 
the British Museum ; for Bodley always uses Arabic figures as against the Roman 
of the Museum in such items. This mistake was made by Gollancz himself in his 
facsimile edition. In the discussion of the Anglian elements in the phonology of 
the manuscript, the editor makes no attempt to distinguish between forms which 
may be scribal and those which seem to belong to the original poem, though he 
shows by his note to 1. 453 (in which he would change forhtigende to the Anglian 
forhtende on grounds of metre) that he is conscious of such a distinction. Again, 
though the form onnied of |. 139 is mentioned as the only Early West-Saxon form 
in Exodus, there is no discussion of what this fact might point to. Beodan for WS. 
bidon as pret. pl. (1. 166) is mentioned, but its relation to the dialect of the Vespa- 
sian Psalter Gloss is not. In fact no attempt is made to reconstruct any sort of 
textual history for the poem as it appears in the manuscript and to distinguish the 
various strata of its transmission. It is unlucky that the year 1953 saw the pub- 
lication—too late for Dr. Irving’s use—of Mr. Sisam’s outstanding essay on 
dialect in OE. poetry in his Studies in the History of Old English Literature: for 
this and other matters in that volume are now indispensable to the editors of OE. 
texts. The same year produced Professor Magoun’s extremely significant article 
on ‘The Oral-formulaic Character of Anglo-Saxon Narrative Poetry’ (Speculum, 
XXVili (1953), 446-67) which has particular relevance to the relation between 
Exodus and Beowulf as it is discussed here in connexion with the problem of 
dating: for Mr. Magoun’s work may well put an entirely new ‘slant’ on the matter 
of possible echoes or imitations of early OE. poems by their successors. On the 
matter of date, however, Dr. Irving is generally judicious. 

The Select Bibliography is admirable; nor is it Dr. Irving’s fault that 1953 
produced several important items too late for his consideration. Besides the works 
of Mr. Sisam and of Mr. Magoun noticed above, there was a new edition of Miss 
Beryl Smalley’s The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (listed on p. 41) and an 
edition of the Mercian Life of St. Chad by Dr. R. Vleeskruyer (Amsterdam) 
which includes a very thorough (if somewhat speculative) study of the whole 
question of Mercian and its influence, and suggests lines of thought which may 
be valuable to an editor of such a manuscript as Junius 11 because of evidence 
that it was probably copied somewhere in the West Midlands. 

Dr. Irving’s text is well presented. But besides the rearrangement of Il. 516—go, 
already touched upon, several of his emendations are scarcely acceptable. At 
1. 145 a rather wild conjecture of Kock’s is carried a stage farther by reading ymb 
antpigda for MS. ymb dn twig. Now Kock (‘Plain Points and Puzzles’, Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, N.r., Avd. I. Bd. 17, Nr. 26 of 1922) ‘creates the word 
andpigd from Germanic *andpigipo’: and the philologist may well think this an 
extremely ill-starred ‘creation’ in view of the fact that OE. onpéon (cf. OE. partic. 
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adj. gebungen) must have started any Germanic life it had as a verb of class 3. 
Again ingémend for the MS. inge men of 1. 190 involves the creation of a word 
ingémend ‘native ruler’ which seems even less probable than the manuscript 
reading, though this time the emendation has been adopted from a suggestion 
made verbally by so distinguished a scholar as Professor J. C. Pope. Inge for 
Northumbrian and Mercian ginge ‘young’ is not to be rejected quite so easily: 
ging is found three times in Elene and once in Daniel, apart from specifically 
Northumbrian and Mercian texts (see Sievers-Brunner § 92, 1 (a) and Anm. 1, 
and the Life of St. Chad, ed. Vieeskruyer, p. 95). The MS. inge for ginge should 
perhaps be emended, though inge can be paralleled from the late Middle English 
Life of Merlin, 98, which has ‘so small a peple and so ynge’. Some other emenda- 
tions show a choice of the less plausible conjectures of other editors, such as those 
taken from Sedgefield in Il. 239 (swol for MS. swor where spor is more likely) and 
1. 313 (where MS. an is omitted, though necessary, in reading on Onette for MS. 
dn on orette). In 1. 307 the quite intelligible and metrical MS. nalles hige gehyrdon 
is said to have been emended by the editor ‘for the reader’s convenience’ to nalles 
hie gehyr[w)don, with the very dubious remark that ‘actually hige is a form of hie’: 
yet both metre and syntax suffer by making the noun hige into the personal pro- 
noun hie, and the omission of the w in the pret. of hyrwan is not very unfamiliar 
in Late OE. 

It may here be convenient to discuss a few further points in Dr. Irving’s text 
along with the comments and explanations given in the notes. 

Langsumne réd of |. 6, éce lafe of 1. 370 and éce r&das of 1. 558 (516 in the 
conventional numbering) should be compared with Beowulf, ll. 1201, 1760, 
and 2719 for meaning and usage. 

Lines 30-34 should be taken as one sentence instead of making a new para- 
graph begin at 1. 33, MS. ingere emended to ungere (a point considered and re- 
jected by the editor), and the word gedrecced (which seems to have been altered 
to gedrenced by a scribe) restored. The lines might then read: 


Hefde hé pa geswided sddum creftum 
ond gewurdodne werodes aldor, 
Faraones féond, on fordwegas, 

pa wes ungére ealdum witum, 

déade gedrecced, drihtfolca mé&st. 


They might be rendered: ‘He (God) had strengthened with true powers and 
honoured the leader of the host (Moses) Pharaoh’s enemy, for his journeyings 
hence, since (pa . . . pa) the mightiest of peoples had been just lately (ungére) 
afflicted (gedrecced) with death, with plagues such as they had suffered formerly 
(ealdum witum).’ This slaying of the Egyptians’ first-born was the last of the ten 
plagues. 

Lines 40 and 41 become clear if we read drysmyde for MS. dryrmyde instead of 
the usual drysmyde accepted by the editor. Both here and in Beowulf 1375 the 
verb is in fact prysmian ‘to become choked’, from the noun prosm. I mentioned 
this in my edition of Beowulf (London, 1953), and it has since been confirmed by 
a reference to Laurence Nowell’s Vocabulartum Saxonicum (ed. A. H. Marck- 
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wardt, Ann Arbor, 1952) where we find recorded forprysman, suffocare, ‘to choke, 
stifle’, One may confidently, therefore, render land drysmyde déadra hréwum by 
‘the land was choked with the corpses of the dead’—a characteristically vivid 
metaphor of our poet. 4 
The interpretation of Il. 44-47 remains obscure, and the explanations in the 

notes are only new speculations ; and the same is true of the immediately follow- 
ing passage. The editor follows Grein-Kohler in taking the crucial word ladsid 
(MS. lad sid) as ‘the journey to death’, and startlingly makes heofon of 1. 46 stand 
for God. But it is at least as likely that the /adsid was the journey of the Israelites, 
which was ‘hateful’ to the Egyptians who were forced to allow it; and Krapp and 
others may well be right in emending heofon to heofung ‘lamentation’. The point- 
ing of the manuscript, too, does not seem to have been sufficiently considered. 
Hergas on helle of 1. 46, ‘hellish shrines’, may be in apposition with deofolgyld of 
the next line. Accepting the common emendation of fréond of 1. 45 to féond, the 
passage repunctuated would read as follows: 

alffed la5sid léode grétan; 

folc férende; féond wes beréafod. 

Hergas on helle, (heofung pider becém) 

druron déofolgyld. 


Of this the rendering might be: “The journey hateful to the Egyptians (the 
Exodus) was permitted to the nation (/éode dat. sing.) to enter upon. The people 
(Israelites) was on its way; the Fiend was deprived (of his desire through the 
release of the Israelites). The hellish shrines, the devil’s idols, fell, and lamenta- 
tion came (upon the Egyptians).’ In Il. 47-53 immediately following, fasten is 
made to mean ‘captivity’ endured by the Egyptians, and the odd-looking com- 
pound eald[or]wérig made from the manuscript eald werige with the meaning 
‘weary of soul’ in the notes or ‘fatally weary (?)’ in the glossary. It might be less 
precarious to follow P.G. Thomas(M.L.R., xii(1917), 343) in taking swd of 1. 49 
as a relative ‘who’. Mengeo of |. 48 refers to the Israelites rather than to the ‘first- 
born’ of Egypt: metre and palaeographical probability would be well satisfied by 
inserting ond between eald and wérige ; and if folc of |. 50 were emended to folces 
the whole passage might become intelligible with the necessary repunctuation: 
Deg wes mére 

ofer middangeard pa séo mengeo for, 

swa pes festen dréah fela misséra, 

eald ond wérige, Egypta folces, 

pzs pe hie wideferd wyrnan péhton 

Moyses magum, gif hie Metod léte, 

on langne lust léofes sides. 


The rendering of this would be something like: ‘Famous was that day throughout 
the world when the multitude (of the Israelites) departed, those who, ancient and 
wearied, had thus endured the captivity of the people of the Egyptians because 
they (the Egyptians) had meant, if the Creator had permitted them, for ever to 
have refused to Moses’ kinsmen the longed-for journey (/éofes sides) to their 
lasting happiness (on langne lust).’ 
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Welcéasega of 1. 164 is something more than the ‘carrion-picker’ of the 
glossary: for its semantic development, and its use to describe a bird of prey 
hovering over the battle-field in a metaphor full of traditional associations from 
Germanic mythology, deserve some comment (cf. ON. valkyrja, and the phrase 
wiccan ond welcerian in Wulfstan’s Sermo ad Anglos, &c.). 

It might have been worth while to point out some of the verbal parallels with 
Beowulf beyond the famous enge dnpadas unciid geldd of |. 58 (e.g. the apparent 
formula in 1. 214 and Beowulf 387): and these now gain significance in the light of 
the new approach to this aspect of OE. poetry in Mr. Magoun’s article already 
referred to. In treating of the problem of the alliteration in 1. 339, ‘éad ond 
zdelo; hé wes gearu swa péah’, the possible *ginge already discussed for MS. 
inge of 1. 190 should be taken into account, and the parallel case of Genesis 1. 238, 
‘georne togénes and s&don ealles panc’, should also be here considered. 

Bouterwek’s emendation in |. 345 of MS. ofer gdr secges to ofer garsecges 
gin is worth consideration in view of the identical formula at 1. 431. Sigetiber 
at 1. 402 hardly means ‘sacrifice for victory’ as glossed: and the semantic develop- 
ment of sige from its early connexions with magic would repay study (cf. sigewif 
in the OE. Charms, sizecraft of La3amon’s Brut, sigaldren of the Ancrene Wisse, 
sigaldry of the Chester Miracle Cycle, &c.). 

Long vowels are marked throughout this edition, presumably for the help of 
unadvanced students: but this method inevitably leads to occasional slips or mis- 
prints. Thus the adj. gedmor always appears with the first vowel marked with a 
macron instead of the second, and if werbeam of |. 487 is ‘protecting pillar’ its first 
vowel should be short (cf. werian). Again, the use of the circumflex over the z 
of gé#d in 1. 568 (526), apparently to indicate a contraction, will scarcely help the 
student to read the necessary four syllables in the three-syllabled half-line réd 
ford gzxd of the manuscript without some suggestion for its expansion. 

Though, as has been suggested above, there is a good deal of freedom in the use 
of conjecture and some linguistic weakness in handling this extraordinarily 
difficult text, the notes contain much that adds to our knowledge of details, 
especially in the supplying of often new background-material such as sources 
and parallels. There is much learned and valuable commentary, particularly on 
matters of the Scriptures. But the elucidation of the finer points of this knotty 
poem perhaps calls for a feeling for the language as well as a nose for significant 
philological matters which could scarcely have been attained without far more 
experience than Dr. Irving has yet had. 

The Glossary is a rather too merely contextual aid to the student, who should 
probably be encouraged rather to use dictionaries if this is all he is to be given. 
But there are often very useful discussions on individual words in the Notes, such 
as that on s#wicingas at 1. 333. Yet many other semantically or historically inter- 
esting words, such as *drihtné of |. 163, are provided with nothing more than the 
free renderings of the Glossary. A few of the meanings given are very free 
indeed, such as dwyrgan ‘strangle, corrupt’. Mzstrdp has a wrong macron on its 
first syllable (but this is not found in the text): and there are naturally the same 
occasional false quantity-marks as in the text. 

Dr. Irving’s edition of this most exacting and fascinating OE. poem is a com- 
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petent and well-produced aid to the student. Its strength is in its conveniently 
collected background-material and in its admirable handling of many matters of 
the structure of Exodus, where the presentation is generally clear and effective. In 
the editor’s wide and lively learning and imaginative perceptiveness there is a 
good deal to remind us of the genius of the late Robert Menner: and it is gratify- 
ing to have here further evidence that the splendid tradition of medieval scholar- 
ship at Yale is being kept alive. 

The book is well produced, as is the rule with Yale Studies in English: but the 
English price is beyond the purchasing-power of the kind of student for whom 
it is intended. Nor is so exceptionally difficult a text suitable for the ordinary 
undergraduate. For the advanced worker Dr. Irving’s edition is not full enough 
or sufficiently exact, especially in linguistic matters. Yet this pleasant and 
stimulating book may well encourage the hope that some years hence Dr. Irving 
will give us a fuller and deeper study of this most difficult and interesting of the 
shorter Anglo-Saxon poems. Meanwhile this edition cannot but serve as a 
stimulus to other scholars to try their skill further on a text whose almost every 
line contains a crux or a challenge. 


C. L. WRENN 


Pearl. Edited by E. V. Gorpon. Pp. Ix+-167. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 
12s. 6d. net. 


W. P. Ker was bold enough to mention Pearl and the Paradiso in the same 
breath, but it can hardly be said that later criticism has done Pearl justice. 
Furthermore, the last new edition, until the present one, was published nearly 
fifty years ago, and since then Pear] has been the subject of a number of important 
articles. During this time, too, the whole attitude to medieval literature has 
changed and it has become a university subject. A new edition of Pearl has long 
been needed and Mrs. Gordon is to be congratulated on the successful completion 
of her revision of the late Professor E. V. Gordon’s edition. Whatever points of 
detail may come to be questioned, this new edition is an admirably balanced and 
just representation of the text and of the varied material, linguistic, theological, 
social, which is needed for an understanding of the poem not only as a document 
but as poetry. The predominantly literary aim of the edition is to be both praised 
and emphasized. It implies no disregard for facts nor any lack of scholarship, 
linguistic or other. It means indeed that a wider range of facts and scholarship 
than was once thought necessary in the interpretation of literature is now brought 
systematically to bear. This edition would seem to be the fruit of the wide 
though unfortunately by no means universal agreement that Middle English 
texts can no longer be presented as if a mere transcript were all that was needed to 
make them intelligible to a modern reader, or as if all the help such a reader re- 
quired were philological notes. A fully adequate understanding of the language 
is, of course, a primary and fundamental necessity. Properly understood it is the 
key to the quality of thought and feeling—the literary quality—of the poem. But 
the philological study of language for its own sake is naturally the concern of 
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comparatively few, while the literary values concern all. The understanding of 
literary values in all but contemporary literature demands a knowledge of many 
things not purely ‘literary’. In the present state of affairs that means that no 
edition of a Middle English text can hope to be generally satisfactory unless it 
contains more than purely philological means of understanding the author’s sub- 
ject. In the case of Pearl it means that besides the fundamental linguistic and 
textual apparatus, discussion of date, &c., there must also be discussion of many 
fourteenth-century modes of thought and feeling, especially in theology. Without 
doing dishonour to the admirable work of Gollancz and Osgood it may be said 
that now for the first time a full selection of the required material has been pre- 
sented in an edition of Pearl. It is perhaps inevitable that such a generally useful 
survey of relevant matters as is provided in the Introduction, Notes, and Appen- 
dixes of this edition may make those with special interests wish for fuller treat- 
ment of certain matters, or may provoke argument in matters of interpretation, 
but the editor and the Clarendon Press have generously served the total interest 
of the poem in a handsome edition at a very reasonable price. It will make Pearl 
available for teaching to undergraduates, and it is to be hoped that this fine 
though difficult poem will soon appear in some syllabuses now that some of its 
difficulties are eased and enough material is given for a firm basis of study. 

To turn to details; the fifty-page introduction examines the significance of the 
varied evidence accumulated about the poem, and discusses the poem’s genre, 
meaning, and effect. It makes a calm, sensible, and just appraisal of the poem’s 
provenance and quality. The editor has not woven the charmingly sentimental 
fantasies of the nineteenth-century editors about the origin of the poem, but he 
does consider that the poet intended to convey a sense of personal loss and grief, 
in contrast to some recent interpretations which would empty the poem of all 
personal feeling. An excellent passage on the possibility of the ‘fictitious I’ in 
fourteenth-century literature supports his argument, which indeed in the light of 
the poet’s own statement (1. 233) seems reasonable enough. It is true that the very 
obliqueness of the poet’s statement emphasizes a certain non-personal element in 
his treatment of his theme. The editor regards the poet’s grief as a starting-point, 
as the source, so to say, of his intellectual passion, and the recent valuable work 
on the theology and symbolism of Pearl is made full use of. Indeed the editor and 
his reviser have preserved an admirably balanced appreciation of the special 
quality of the poem. The controversies over its nature will no doubt continue, 
and there is sure to be more to be discovered about the theology and about pearl- 
symbolism which may alter our views somewhat, but the discussion here will 
remain a valuable basis and a stimulus to further study. 

In any edition the text must, of course, be a primary concern. This text is an 
improvement on its predecessors. The new emendations seem very plausible, 
while good use has been made of the improvements suggested by Professor 
Gordon himself, Dr. Onions, and others, since the appearance of the earlier 
editions. In several cases the manuscript reading has been retained with advant- 
age over former emendations, and some difficulties found by former editors have 
been quietly smoothed out. The Glossary is complete and is a similar improve- 
ment on earlier editions, though it is in the nature of this poem that there may be 
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doubt on the precise interpretation of a few words, used as they often are in 
forced or unusual meanings. 

The chief object of the notes is the careful elucidation of the immediate mean- 
ing of the text, and there are useful translations and the guidance very necessary 
to this poem. In difficult passages the editor does not shirk his responsibility of 
showing where his preference lies. A fair amount of illustrative material is given, 
though one could have wished for more at such places as Il. 653, 748, 862, 1063-4. 
More references might have been given. There is no clear reference to the 
Biblical ‘commentaries’ sometimes mentioned. At least the Glossa Ordinaria 
(which may be suspected to lie behind so much literature up to the seventeenth 
century) should have been referred to by name and edition. 

The language is treated in twenty-five pages of Appendixes, and will be found 
adequate by all except perhaps the student with purely philological interests. 
Certainly there is enough here for the student of literature, who will neglect it at 
his peril. Besides a discussion of the metre there is a summation of evidence from 
place-names and from the poem’s rhymes and vocabulary which localizes the 
dialect of Pearl in the southern Pennine region. 

In general, it may be said that this edition is well calculated to make Pearl 
more comprehensible and better known. For all the learning which has gone 
into the study of the poem in the last fifty years it must be admitted that we are 
only just beginning to understand its peculiar blend of emotional sweetness and 
intellectual toughness which, though found in other medieval literature, has often 
seemed alien to later readers. And there are many other problems connected with 
Pearl, not all of them touched on in this edition, which are yet to be solved. 


D. S. BREWER 


The Metrical Life of St. Robert of Knaresborough. Edited by Joyce Bazire. 
Pp. x+148 (Early English Text Society, 0.s. 228). London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, 1953. 255. net. 


Miss Bazire’s edition of The Metrical Life of St. Robert of Knaresborough is 
a satisfying volume. In appearance it has the impressive format and clear 
arrangement of an Early English Text Society publication; in contents it is 
interesting, comprehensive, and judiciously balanced. The texts comprise the 
Middle English pieces in MS. Egerton 3143 (a metrical Life of St. Robert, an 
account of the foundation of the Trinitarian Order, and three prayers to St. 
Robert) together with related Latin texts (a Life in prose and one in verse from 
MS. Egerton 3143 in Appendix A and Appendix C respectively, a comparable 
prose Life from MS. Harleian 3775 in Appendix B, and an account of the 
foundation of the Order of the Holy Trinity in Appendix D). The editor in 
the Introduction describes MS. Egerton 3143 fully, analyses and classifies the 
language as northern in a section admirably succinct, and lucidly discusses the 
relationship of the different versions and the problems of origin and author- 
ship. Ample annotations provide chiefly clarifications of the text or historical 
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documentation. A select glossary and brief bibliography complete this compact 
edition of a text hitherto printed only in the Roxburghe Club edition of 1824. 

MS. Egerton 3143, transcribed in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
contains a unique collection of material in prose and verse, English and Latin, 
connected with the life and cult of St. Robert. From scribal errors it can be 
assumed that this is not an autograph copy. Common authorship for these 
treatises, or even for the Middle English pieces, is unproven, though the Middle 
English pieces are shown to be written in the same language and style. Here is 
a compilation closely linking the Trinitarian Order established at Knaresborough 
in the first half of the thirteenth century with the saint who died there in 1218. 
Miss Bazire circumspectly hesitates to press the attractive hypothesis that these 
readings and prayers were collected in anticipation of the canonization of Robert, 
though she compares the contents with the ‘Officium de S. Ricardo de Hampole’, 
drawn up in hopeful anticipation of the canonization of Richard Rolle. Her 
attribution of the English metrical life of Robert to a friar at Walknoll is plausible 
and supported by internal evidence. If the history of the Trinitarian Order in 
England is ever written, some possible claimant may be found who had close 
connexions with the only two Trinitarian Houses in the north of England and 
who possibly had originally been at Knaresborough but moved to the more 
northerly House. With our present information we should look for him in the 
second half of the fourteenth century or in the early part of the fifteenth, for 
his verse has clear affinities in style and vocabulary with the poems of the West 
Midland Alliterative Revival. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Bazire will extend her study of The Metrical Life 
of St. Robert to include a literary survey, for the vocabulary, the alliterative 
system, the extension of West Midland influence into the north-east all promise 
to be fruitful themes for research. The text itself is worthy of further con- 
sideration. F. Douce found the lines ‘Unusually smooth and harmonious’, and 
at least one passage ‘eminently beautiful and impressive’. A modern reader may 
not be quite so enthusiastic, but at least he will be struck by the quiet humour 
and by an actuality rare in a medieval saint’s life, and here reinforced by the 
editor’s pertinent notes on topography and contemporary events. There is little 
to find fault with in this present edition. Such minor flaws as a detached example 
(God) on p. 17, a misprint on p. 48, 1. 210, do not change one’s impression of 
scholarly work carried through with zeal. 

PHYLLIS HODGSON 


An Exposition of Qui Habitat and Bonum Est in English. Edited by 
BJORN WALLNER. Pp. lxxii-+-122 (Lund Studies in English XXIII). Lund: 
Gleerup, 1954. 12 kr. 


Here is a critical edition of two more treatises, usefully added to our library 
of late fourteenth-century English mysticism; since it presents the text of Bodley 
MS. Vernon Eng. poet. a. 1, with variants from four other manuscripts, it 
contrasts happily with the inedited state of Walter Hilton. But this medieval 
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handling of Psalms g1 and 92 is not particularly good exegesis; it is marred by 
exaggeration (‘under His feathers’ means ‘in the words of Holy Writ’) and by 
rubbish (‘thy foot against a stone’ equates foot with love and stone with Christ), 
and its intrinsic attraction lies in the chance of adding it to the Hiltonic canon. 
On this point the editor, writing as no frantic mystic himself, preserves a detached 
and modest attitude, and merely gives us (pp. xxxix—xliv) the interesting tally 
of resemblances; by these we are led a little nearer to Hilton. Certainly the 
imagery is more exciting than the editor suggests—similes of the man sheltering 
from a storm, of the hen and her chicks, of burrs, and of snapping hounds 
(pp. 2, 10, 75, 76), and metaphors of the eye of the soul, of the palate and 
spiritual food, and of stinking glue (pp. 27, 67, 76); and other features show 
that the writer was a conscious stylist, especially the echoing -nd and -ng endings, 
the antithesis of the opening paragraph, the oxymoron of p. 48, lines 6-8, the 
periods and climaxes closing the first treatise, the occasional realism like the 
bare skynne of p. 56, line 6, and the simple and moving English of, for instance, 
p- 79. But the two expositions are in no marked way Christocentric, and this 
perhaps keeps them apart from Hilton. 

The apparatus is generous, though items like Anglia (simply) are not helpful 
entries in a Bibliography. On the other hand, nothing is achieved by reproducing 
the (largely irrelevant) Description of the Manuscripts, especially as this repeats 
obvious errors like Turmensis and Elphmensis (p. xvi) for the metropolitan and 
diocesan of Tuam and Elphin, and mauled Latin like Sine fide in possibile est, 
placere deo (p. xvii). The close examination of the dialect adds to our knowledge 
of West Midland, as exemplified in the Vernon MS., and of North Midland, seen 
in the other manuscripts. But ‘Northern metathesis of 7’ (Ixi. 2) is a misleading 
term for as late as c. 1380; however ‘Saxon’ ac may have been (Ixii. 13), it occurs 
in the Peterborough Chronicle for 1137; priue, and certainly siker, should not be 
called ‘late words’ (xliii. 12). Forms showing e for Old English y need not 
be ‘south-eastern’ (xlix); the King’s Lynn dialect had this feature, along with 
the frequent é, from 7 in an open syllable, of the four inferior manuscripts. At 
45- 12 the manuscript reading merpen might possibly remember the Old English 
noun mzrdu ‘honour’. 

The long errata-slip could be longer. The word oned, quoted (103) from Of 
Angels’ Song as a participle, is nothing of the sort, but a noun, meaning ‘union’, 
as the Thornton reading anehede makes clear. Horstman (passim) had a double 
n; Kelham (xix) is in Notts., not Lincs.; there is no consistency, in the notes, 
in abbreviating the names of books of the Bible—the use of ohn (100) suggests 
that Acta (100) should be Acts, that Luc. (gg) cannot stand, and that 2 Mos. (99) 
should appear as Exod. At xiv. 11, read Didactic; at 116. 15, medicine; at 103. 13, 
loquitur ; at xl. 31, have; at xlii. 17, influence of; at 98. 1, This is. To make Hilton 
the canon of Thurgarton (xxxix) is to suggest some kind of unique status for 
him there. A parallel affords . . . (g8. 23) is odd English for A parallel is afforded 
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That Soueraine Light. Essays in Honor of Edmund Spenser 1552-1952. 
Edited by W1LL1aAM R. MUELLER and Don CaMERON ALLEN. Pp. iv+133. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1953. 245. net. 


It is neither surprising nor inappropriate that the contributions to this 
memorial volume deal with familiar topics of Spenserian criticism, the structure, 
ethic and theology of The Faerie Queene, Spenser’s imagery, his life in Ireland, 
his associations with Leicester and reactions to the demands of his readers—all 
of which offer scope for reconsideration. In the first and longest essay J. W. 
Saunders surveys the poetry of Spenser and of other Elizabethans in its relation 
to the conflicting tastes of the court, the satellite gentry of the universities and the 
bourgeoisie as reflected in the contrasting tones of poems circulated in manuscript 
and printed works, designed to appease the middle-class conscience through a 
facade of morality, and so to protect poetry from the stigma of folly and worth- 
lessness. The Shepheardes Calender offered something for each class of reader. 
But the problem could not thus easily be resolved in a poem ostensibly homo- 
geneous like The Faerie Queene, and Spenser’s realization of the difficulty is 
evident both in the letter to Raleigh and throughout the poem, which consequently 
‘fails in essential unity’ through a persistent sense of strain between dulce et utile. 
The structural anomalies of The Faerie Queene and inconsistencies in the letter to 
Raleigh are viewed from a different angle by W. J. B. Owen, who advances the 
dubious proposition that in 1590 Spenser intended to recast Books I-III but was 
prevented from doing so through pressure of time and labour. Kathleen Williams, 
on the other hand, accepting the poem as it stands, finds within it a unified and 
consistent world, eterne in mutabilitie, cumulative rather than architectural, figured 
through correspondences and parallels at different levels of being, a symbolic idea 
‘in which the values of Neo-Platonism and Christianity are familiarly blended’. 
Of the three papers devoted to individual Legends the most interesting is that of 
Virgil Whitaker, who relates the Legend of Holiness to the Anglican doctrines of 
original sin, free will, justification, the Church and the sacraments as propounded 
in Calvin’s Institutes and the Thirty-nine Articles, showing that the narrative 
follows the logical order of theological exposition rather than the chronological 
course of life. Kerby Neill interprets the degradation of the Red Cross Knight as 
an allegory of the conflict between truth and falsehood, reason and passion, for 
which Spenser has drawn considerably on current notions of witchcraft and 
interpretations of Orlando Furioso. J. C. Maxwell, discussing “The Truancy of 
Calidore’, suggests that the prolonged absence of the hero in Book VI may be 
attributable to Spenser’s difficulty in relating the virtue of courtesy to the general 
allegorical framework of the poem. Raymond Jenkins surveys the influence of 
Spenser’s life in Ireland upon his poetry, noting especially his representation, 
from first-hand knowledge, of the evils resulting from lawlessness and political 
instability. Examination of The Shepheardes Calender leads Charles E. Mounts to 
the conclusion that Leicester’s displeasure, referred to in the dedication of Virgils 
Gnat, was aroused through Spenser’s indiscreet allusions to the Countess of 
Leicester. In the concluding essay, which suffers somewhat through overstate- 
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ment, Rudolf Gottfried attacks the traditional association of Spenser’s imagery 
with painting on the grounds that he could have known but little of pictorial art, 
is often careless in his descriptions, and habitually subordinates the pictorial to 
the allegorical. 

In content the collection as a whole is worthy of the occasion for which it was 
produced, the most noteworthy contributions being those of J. W. Saunders, 
Kathleen Williams, and Virgil Whitaker. It is the more regrettable to find con- 
tinual evidence of careless proof-reading, e.g. ‘Countless’ for ‘Countess’ (heading, 
throughout, pp. 112-22), ‘Red Cross night’ (p. 97), ‘decidly’ (p. 16), ‘awart’ for 
‘aware’ (p. 92). 





B. E. C. Davis 


Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida and the Legends of Troy. By 
RoserT K. Presson. Pp. x-+-165. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1953- $2.50. 


Mr. Presson’s main purpose in this monograph is to establish and evaluate 
the sources underlying Shakespeare’s play. Such books of Chapman’s Iliades 
as were accessible at the time are held to be basic to the presentation of the 
siege plot. Caxton’s treatment is accorded full consideration, but, in general, 
the medieval influences are, perhaps unwisely, minimized. Mr. Presson reaffirms 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Chaucer for the love story but makes no mention 
of Henryson, whose Testament may well have coloured the presentation. 

Mr. Presson’s demonstration is systematic but laboured, and his addiction to 
long quotations frequently blunts his arguments. His primary contention seems 
to be that Shakespeare was profoundly indebted to Chapman, whose Jliades are 
several times referred to as a textbook of Renaissance humanism, and it is pre- 
sumably this humanism which makes Troilus and Cressida a play in which ‘the 
unifying theme is—the Passion-Judgment theme’. I confess that these compre- 
hensive abstractions leave me little the wiser. The alleged ‘theme’ is, after all, 
applicable to Shakespearian tragedy as a whole. It is possible enough that, in 
Troilus and Cressida, Shakespeare is provoked by Chapman into contemplating 
passion and judgement in an unfamiliar and distinctive degree, but Mr. Presson’s 
book, so far as I can see, offers no concrete definition of the implied differentials. 

The cardinal error in Mr. Presson’s book lies, I think, in its somewhat casual 
drift from the concrete to the terribly abstract, so that his summary and con- 
clusions offer a vague critical audit reminiscent of the subjective illuminations 
of our own recent brood of Shakespearian belletrists. He is perhaps right 
in dissociating himself from those critics who see Troilus and Cressida as either 
a dark comedy or a comical satire, but his assertion that it is not a problem play 
leaves me unmoved. The problems, as every textual critic knows, began long 
before the play came to press, and they have certainly not diminished with the 
years. But Mr. Presson’s casual admission of Achilles to the category of ‘Shake- 
speare’s principal tragic heroes’ furnishes us with a new and quite insoluble 
problem—if, as seems unlikely, it can be seriously entertained. Precisely how 
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it has grown out of the contemplation of Shakespeare’s sources is entirely beyond 
my comprehension. On the other hand, I should have expected the close 
scrutiny of source material to have opened Mr. Presson’s eyes to those incon- 
gruities of style and structure which, with many things besides, render this play 
a perpetual and fascinating challenge. 

J. M. NoswortHy 


Shakespeare Survey 7. Edited by ALLARDyce NICOLL. Pp. viii+168. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1954. 18s. net. 


The guiding theme of Shakespeare Survey 7 is style, and the volume gets off 
to a good start with Miss Bradbrook’s able Fifty Years of the Criticism of Shake- 
speare’s Style. Professor Gladys Willcock, in Shakespeare and Elizabethan 
English, demonstrates the dramatist’s ‘co-operation with a linguistically intent 
and active national mind’ and usefully relates his stylistic inheritance to the 
Elizabethan conception of degree. Mr. George Rylands’s complaint in The Poet 
and the Player is that ‘our producers and players today—and our audiences— 
care overmuch for the eye and all too little for the ear’. Whether the remedies 
he prescribes are the most efficacious may be questioned, but the diagnosis is 
timely and important. Several of the plays badly need restoring to their rightful 
place as dramatic poems. Antony and Cleopatra, for instance, is distinctly boring 
when presented simply as an action. 

Style is directed to bibliographical ends in Mr. A. C. Partridge’s examination 
of Shakespeare’s orthography as revealed in Venus and Adonis and certain early 
quartos, though his conclusions seem rather more positive than the fragmentary 
and somewhat uncertain evidence justifies. His claim that Qz2 of Hamlet repre- 
sents ‘the blundering compositor’s literal version’ is no longer quite adequate, 
and, in his treatment of capitalization, he loses sight of the fact that majuscule 
C and I/J were common manuscript forms. Hence, 


Or Juorieg in an allablaster band, 


does not, as he holds, imply that the names of precious stones and substances 
were normally capitalized. Rather the contrary since ‘allablaster’ bears no 
capital. It is a pity that Partridge did not extend his inquiry to cover the three 
pages of Sir Thomas More which suggest, incidentally, that Shakespeare was 
unusually sparing in his use of capitals. Professor Dover Wilson presents the 
first part of a wholly successful attempt to instruct the uninitiated in the 
mysteries of ‘the new bibliography’. The ‘quasi-autobiographical form’ which 
he essays soon evaporates, but the salient information is communicated with 
Wilson’s customary charm and clarity. 

There are three articles dealing with the Elizabethan theatre. Professor Sisson 
examines the depositions in the suit Worth v. Baskerville and gives a lively 
account of the fortunes of the Red Bull company which throws important light 
on Heywood, Perkins, and others. He is wrong in stating that the date of 
Heminge’s birth is unknown. In Vaulting the Rails, Mr. J. W. Saunders dis- 
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cusses a number of Shakespearian entries which may have been effected from 
the yard and across the platform rails. The hypothesis is undeniably an attractive 
one, but many hard facts must emerge before its probability can be admitted. 
Dr. W. A. Armstrong, in a lucid and scholarly paper, analyses Edward Alleyn’s 
contemporary reputation and argues convincingly that it was not against him 
that Hamlet’s strictures were directed. His treatment of Hamlet as a perfec- 
tionist in all things is excellent. 

The notion that Shakespeare was never north of Stratford or south of London 
dies hard, but internal evidence in favour of a sea-voyage, a sojourn in the 
Mediterranean, and some familiarity with Italian tends to accumulate. Professor 
Mario Praz, in Shakespeare’s Italy, does valuable service by showing that the 
dramatist’s knowledge of Italian things and places is at times curiously minute. 

Present-day productions are discussed by Mr. T. C. Kemp, and Mr. F. J. 
Patrick describes the Birmingham Shakespeare, Memorial Library. The year’s 
contributions to Shakespearian study are conscientiously discussed by Professor 
Clifford Leech, Professor Harold Jenkins, and Dr. J. G. McManaway, and there 
are the customary international notes. These last remain an embarrassment. 
Romeo in Oslo looked ‘dazzlingly handsome’ but Hamlet in Rome looked 
‘almost Byronic’. The hendecasyllabics of Signor Ludovici’s translations are 
tiresome. A Dutch dissertation treats Hamlet as ‘a premonition of the isolation 
suffered by the artistic mind in later times’. There are no snakes in Iceland! 

In general, there is a tendency for the contributors to this volume to take 
too much for granted. Mr. B. L. Joseph’s theories about Elizabethan acting 
have not yet passed into the realm of established fact, and Professor J. C. 
Adams’s great Globes may, in the fullness of time, leave not a rack behind. 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s superb achievements in non-dramatic poetry scarcely justify 
the placid acceptance of his unfortunate excursions into verse-drama. Those 
who share Mr. Eliot’s doubts about the possibility of forging a verse medium 
suitable for the theatre might profitably revisit Byron, the poet who, next to 
Shakespeare, perhaps stands most in need of total and sympathetic stylistic 
analysis at the present time. 

J. M. NoswortTuy 


4 
The Accidence of Ben Jonson’s Plays, Masques, and Entertainments. 
By A. C. PartripGe. Pp. xiv-+-333. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1953. 215. 
net. 


Studies in the Syntax of Ben Jonson’s Plays. By A. C. Partripce. Pp. x 
+104. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1953. 8s. 6d. net. 


These are two books in which the good qualities are unfortunately balanced 
by bad. Altogether praiseworthy are the care and industry shown in the collec- 
tion and arrangement of the examples and the good sense shown in their inter- 
pretation. It is also praiseworthy that Mr. Partridge should realize so clearly that 
the explanation of aberrant or unusual early Modern English forms must be 
sought in OE. or ME. and that such books as his must be historical in method; 
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throughout he endeavours, in the most commendable way, to trace the history 
of his forms. But this is also his undoing, for on the one hand it soon becomes 
apparent that he lacks a basic training in philology, and on the other, when he 
begins these explanations his good judgement deserts him and he embarks on 
over-ambitious and unnecessary expeditions into territory where he is a stranger. 
What is worse, he writes in the tone of an expert instructing novices; but in truth 
his work could not safely be put into the hands of a learner, for it abounds in 
errors. 

He seems somewhat uncertain of the limits of accidence, and includes in the 
first of these volumes much that might with greater propriety be put into the 
second. But he might plead that historical accidence has often given itself rather 
wide bounds. It seems, however, that he has himself had difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between mere graphic variations and true variations of form, and he 
appeals for a history of English spelling to be written ‘before the laws of the 
Medes and Persians should be allowed to invade English grammar’ (p. 9)— 
though how a history of spelling, a subject with which philologists have long 
been familiar, can affect grammatical ideas is not clear. His terminology varies 
strangely; technical terms, which he is willing enough to adopt if they occur in 
his sources, are used ‘alongside of’ (a phrase which recurs all too often) popular 
ones, such as ‘clipping’ and ‘euphony’, both of which are favourites. 

This lack of the basic technical training reveals itself in two particular ways. 
The first is that, although Mr. Partridge’s correct understanding of his task 
requires him to go back to OE. and ME., it appears probable that his knowledge 
of both languages is derived rather from grammars and dictionaries than from 
reading. Thus he traces heaven gates from the rarer late WS. weak gen. sg. 
heofenan (p. 62) rather than the commoner gen. pl. heofena (used in singular 
sense); but in any case the phrase is likely to be a ME. formation modelled on 
hell-gate. On p. 65 he fails to realize that in two shilling worth the uninflected 
gen. pl. represents OE. scillinga gen. pl.; he misprints meardum dat. pl. ‘martens’ 
for mérdum ‘glories’ (p. 28); he twice says (pp. 13, 15) that OE. monosyllabic 
neuters are uninflected in the plural if they have a long radical vowel where he 
should say syllable (one of his first examples is pund, with originally short u); he 
seems unaware that géar is masc. as well as neut. in OE. and therefore has plural 
géaras beside géar (p. 14); and he appeays to regard the kynges daughter of England 
as a construction originating in the fifteenth century when in fact it is normal 
ME., occurring, for example, in the Peterborough Chronicle, s.a. 1140. On p. 114, 
in a note on the etymology of like adj., we are told that OE. lic was a strong 
neuter noun, which is accurate but hardly relevant, and the OE. adj. gelic gets no 
mention. Similarly in the volume on Syntax Mr. Partridge on p. 20 commits 
himself to the statement that compounds, though extremely common in OE. 
poetry, were rare in prose—a statement which surely no one who had read 
Anglo-Saxon prose could possibly make. 

Again, though Mr. Partridge often essays phonological explanations—more 
often than is necessary—he has but a sketchy knowledge of English phonology 
and little comprehension of phonetic processes. He tends to think in terms of 
spelling rather than sounds; a good, if extreme, example is on p. 121 of the 
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Accidence, where he speaks of the ordinal form eight as developed from eighth by 
‘loss of final -h’ and in consequence is led to compare height < OE. héhdu, which 
phonetically is an entirely distinct case. On p. 222, after ‘explaining’ ME. open- 
syllable lengthening, he proceeds that ‘in 14th cent., by analogy, the forms of the 
first and third person singular of the preterite [of Class IV verbs, e.g. bar] often 
underwent lengthening too’; if this is a way of saying that from bdr there was 
formed a new analogical plural bdren>bdren by open-syllable lengthening, 
whence by further analogy a new singular bare was subsequently derived, it is a 
very bad way of saying it. Though he uses Gill’s Logonomia Anglica, he has not 
troubled to understand properly Gill’s phonetic spelling; on p. 273 Gill’s péz 
‘pease’ is cited as pez as if the long mark were of no account, and on p. 97 Gill’s 
ouer ‘hour’ is actually taken as hover (which is of some moment, as silent h is the 
topic Mr. Partridge has under discussion), though a glance at Jiriczek’s word- 
index in his edition of Gill would have prevented the error. It is a sign of Mr. 
Partridge’s unfamiliarity with these more technical branches of philology that 
he tends to rely on the less satisfactory of the textbooks; he often follows in- 
adequate explanations of Wyld’s or Jespersen’s when he could have found much 
better ones in Jordan, Luick, or Ekwall. For example, on p. 84 he cites Jesper- 
sen’s typically blurred explanation of the origin of the distinction between my 
and mine, whereas Jordan § 172 correctly and clearly explains it as depending 
solely on lack of stress. 

Mr. Partridge’s historical explanations, even when they are correct (as is 
happily often the case), are derivative and not based on his own research; he 
therefore adds little except his examples from Jonson to our knowledge. In 
particular his work is a striking instance of the common tendency to do one’s 
research not from sources but from O.£.D. This does not apply, of course, to 
his material from Jonson, but it does apply to most of his other material; even 
a reference to Shelley’s use of ‘there are bad news’ comes from O.E.D. It is true 
that he gives full acknowledgement, both in his preface and often (though far 
from always) elsewhere; but the point is that this is not, as a reader might well 
take it to be, newly discovered information. Much of the material culled from 
O.E.D. is irrelevant, and there are instances (e.g. the account of tidings on p. 34) 
where Mr. Partridge seriously misrepresents, because he has not accurately 
understood, what O.£,D. says. 

A subject which has particularly attracted Mr. Partridge is the inflexion of 
nouns in the genitive singular and the plural; but though he has gathered many 
interesting examples, his explanations are faulty. The OE. (not ME.) voicing of 
spirants in plurals (p. 35 seq.) and the genitive singular (p. 55 seq.), and the 
replacement of the old forms by new, is badly expounded; as elsewhere, he does 
not clearly distinguish between spelling and pronunciation. His account (p. 55) 
of the analogical reformation of the gen. sg. is wrong as well as clumsy; the 
voiceless consonant of the nom. sg. was extended to the gen. sg. but not to the 
pl. in order to give a formal distinction of number, [waifs] ‘wife’s’ being asso- 
ciated with the nom. sg. [waif] and [waivz] dissociated as plural, and the resulting 
invariable singular stem is the cause (not, as Mr. Partridge assumes, the result) 
of the -s ending of the gen. sg. coming to be regarded as a completely separate 
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element of flexion that could be added to phrases to give the modern ‘group 
genitive’. On p. 36 he does not make it clear that such ModE. plurals as roofs are 
reformations, not phonetic developments—which is why they are irregular in 
occurrence. The long history of the possessive ending ’s, though careful, is 
imperceptive. Mr. Partridge seems to regard the apostrophe as an essential part 
of it, and as somehow distinguishing a ‘possessive’ from other ‘genitives’ (cf. 
p- 53, under ‘descriptive genitive’), whereas it is the merest trick of spelling, an 
irrelevant accident which, though useful in writing, has nothing to do with the 
true form (the spoken form); he does not seem to realize clearly that in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the construction Mars his sword had also 
very largely become a merely written one, concealing a spoken form Marses pro- 
nounced [marziz] (as Mrs. Sands his maid sufficiently demonstrates) ; and he fails 
to see that the prevalence of this written form and the introduction of the 
possessive apostrophe (whose late arrival he deplores, p. 43) were both princi- 
pally due to the widespread vulgar error in the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that the genitive inflexion [s], [z] or [1z], [9z] was actually developed 
from the pronoun his. The apostrophe was intended to mark the supposed omis- 
sion of hi from his, not the syncopation of unstressed e from the ME. inflexion 
-es, as Mr. Partridge believes, apparently following an old error of Murray’s (in 
O.E.D.,s.v. ‘Apostrophe”’). It is not fully correct to say (pp. 46, 278) that Shake- 
speare does not use the apostrophe; in the 1623 Folio, as in Jonson (see pp. 47- 
49) and in Milton, it is normal though not invariable to use an apostrophe in the 
genitive of words (chiefly classical and foreign names) ending in vowels (so 
Fulia’s and Camillo’s and in Milton Siloa’s), and similarly in the plural whatever 
the case (hurricano’s, in Milton Hydra’s). ‘This usage was not in any way to 
distinguish the genitive, it is true, but to replace an orthographic e which was 
required to avoid the suggestion that the preceding vowel was short (in early 
seventeenth-century pronunciation Julia, and even hydra, had in formal speech 
a long final vowel with secondary stress), but which, though sometimes printed, 
was usually replaced by the apostrophe because such forms as Cynthiaes look 
wrong, as if they were formed on Cynthiae not Cynthia. 'This, it may be objected, 
is Shakespeare’s printer, not Shakespeare; but it is a printer’s convention that is 
under discussion. Mr. Partridge does not explain this usage accurately, though 
he recognizes its occurrence in Jonson; he thinks it to show ‘that writers 
intended syncope of the old inflexion -es’ (p. 48), but not only is it doubtful 
whether writers knew that there was ‘syncope of the old inflexion’, but also this 
explanation fails to take account of the prevalence of the practice in a particular 
case. Jonson’s use of a similar apostrophe in, for example, Fove’s and Caesar’s 
and in native and anglicized names (e.g. Turfe’s wife), which is not characteristic 
of the 1623 Folio or of Milton, is not, however, an extension of this practice; it 
marks the supposed reduction of his to s, for it was with such names that the his 
construction originated and was most regular (Caesar his spirit, Turfe his wife). 
There are in fact two reasons for the apostrophe in Jonson (against one only in 
the 1623 Folio and Milton), and Mr. Partridge misses the one of more general 
application, to which our possessive apostrophe is chiefly due. But his lists are 
exceptionally useful material on which to base explanation, and do show the 
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(rare) beginnings of the apostrophe in the genitive singular of common nouns as 
distinct from names. 

It would be imprudent to pursue Mr. Partridge into the tangled complexities 
of English conjugation, to which he necessarily devotes about a third of his 
Accidence; his careful treatment of the pronouns must also be left with the com- 
ment that though detailed it is unsatisfactory both in its concepts and, in places, 
in its account of the facts. It is time to turn to the volume on Syntax, which is 
briefer and more concise and gains by it. It shows the same careful classification 
of examples, though there are a few that seem misplaced or misconstrued. The 
explanations, studiously collected from secondary sources, are mostly adequate, 
but some are poor; thus Mr. Partridge has little conception of the complexities 
of the relationship in late ME. and ModE. between the verbal noun in -ing and 
the present participle, and in writing that ‘full appreciation of the grammatical 
function of the gerund and participle does not appear to have been reached 
until the late 17th or early 18th C.’ (p. 92) he appears to overlook the fact that 
in OE. and most of ME. the participle was formally distinct, so that confusion 
between the two was impossible—the confusion is indeed a ModE. characteristic. 
He does not realize (p. 17) that the construction one the truest knight was not 
originally a form of partitive (‘one of the truest knights’), though it came to be 
so taken, but equivalent to Latin unus maximus, &c., with the meaning ‘the very 
truest knight’—whence the original limitation of this idiom to dependence on 
one, though in early ModE. other numerals were sometimes involved. The sec- 
tion on pronouns, as in the former volume, misuses Wright’s Dialect Grammar; 
in particular Mr. Partridge does not realize that what is now dialect was not 
necessarily so in origin. Many uses of they as a demonstrative he classifies as 
aberrant uses of the personal pronoun, in ignorance apparently that they was in 
origin a demonstrative and only secondarily personal. 

But to accumulate detailed corrections is pointless. The chief fault of this 
volume, though it is generally the more accurate, is that, like the other, it adds 
nothing but its examples from Jonson to what is already known. The errors, the 
hesitancies, the uncritical dependence on other scholars, contrast strangely and 
unhappily with the care, industry, and devotion, but their cause is only too clear; 
Mr. Partridge is not conversant enough with the earlier periods of the language. 

E. J. Dosson 


Le Drame de John Ford. By Rosert Davrit. Pp. 554. Paris: Libraire 
Marcel Didier, 1954. Fr. 1400. 


This is by far the lengthiest monograph on Ford which has yet appeared. 
M. Davril seems to have missed nothing up to and including Sensabaugh’s 
book, if we except S. B. Ewing’s study. This was not available to him; and 
one or two things printed since 1944, in which year his book-list appears to 
come to an end, have escaped his attention. Of the first 200 pages of his book 
there is very little that can be said; in these M. Davril amasses with patient 
industry all that is known about Ford’s life, his non-dramatic works, his period 
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of collaboration, and the sources and affinities of his plays. He has very little 
of his own to contribute here: a few additional parallels, a rather helpless attempt 
to build up Ford’s character from the formal phrases of a dedication, a couple 
of new suggestions (about Inez de Castro and The Broken Heart and about 
Ford’s authorship of two of the Overburian characters) which he published 
elsewhere—these things go nowhere near justifying much material lacking in 
freshness, which threatens to quench all interest in the rest of the book. In this 
country, at least, M. Davril’s study will not replace Miss Sargeaunt’s as a book 
essential to those who wish to find out the main facts about Ford. A similar 
view must be taken of the concluding chapters in which Ford’s dramatic tech- 
nique, language and versification, and reputation are discussed. Some interesting 
observations are made about Ford’s language, but the author is too inclined to say 
things like ‘Il y a peu d’auteurs dans la littérature anglaise (et y en a-t-il méme ?) 
qui ait fait un usage aussi prodigieux de of’, and the classifying of images as 
‘musical’, ‘religious’, ‘medical’, and so forth was never a very useful exercise. 
The middle portion of the book is much more interesting. It is true that 
M. Davril is harnessed to a severely scholastical system which forbids him to 
take Ford’s plays as the units of discussion, but prescribes that they shall be 
endlessly dissected—‘Les Héroines’, ‘Les Héros’, ‘Le Sensationnel’, ‘La Pitié’, 
“Le Destin’, ‘La Mort’, and so on. This system seems to me quite inimical to 
the proper study of an Elizabethan play, but M. Davril is hardly to blame for 
it, and he shows that he has read the plays with ardour and understanding; he 
has no axe to grind, he has soaked himself in the texts, and he is often able to 
correct other writers by means of a closer apprehension particularly of the 
inwardness of Ford’s characters: thus he argues against Miss Ellis-Fermor’s 
views on Ford’s ‘serenity’ (p. 389), tackles the difficult problem of the behaviour 
of Bassanes (pp. 212 ff.), or makes an attempt—I think, unsuccessful—to 
unravel the goings-on in Love’s Sacrifice without calling in the Platonic cult to 
his aid. For one thing his book is especially welcome: his polite repudiation of 
the views of Mr. Sensabaugh. Here M. Davril judiciously restores a balance 
which had become gravely upset: we may instance his excellent fifth chapter 
on Burton’s influence, or his extremely sensible discussion of marriage in 
Ford’s plays: ‘Ford ne condamne donc pas le mariage légal; il n’attaque pas 
linstitution 4 tout prix, mais s’élevant seulement contre le mariage forcé, il 
réclame un mariage officiel qui soit en méme temps un mariage d’amour.’ It is 
to be hoped that he has finally rid our minds of Mr. Sensabaugh’s ‘clinical’ and 
‘unbridled’ dramatist and substituted an altogether freer and finer artist. 


PETER URE 


On A Mask Presented at Ludlow-Castle By John Milton. By JoHNn ArTHOs. 
Pp. x+86 (University of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology 20). 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1954; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1955. $2.00, 16s. net. 

It is not easy to see just what Mr. Arthos is getting at in this study. He dis- 
cusses briefly the ‘power of the sources’, and then proceeds to a rather discursive 
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and meditative survey of the poem, in which a developing thread of argument is 
hard to trace. Perhaps the most interesting single suggestion is that the Lady 
‘before her greatest danger, was prepared to destroy Comus’ works through 
counter-magic’ (p. 49). ‘This rests on ll. 792-8, with Comus’s response: ‘She 
fables not.” But Comus’s discomfiture is only momentary. He resumes his 
direct (non-magical) attack on her will: ‘Be wise, and taste.’ Just because, as 
Mr. Arthos insists, the ‘struggle between wills’ is central, it is unwise to lay the 
stress he does on the notion of rival magics, which Milton would have had to 
develop much more fully for it to have structural importance. 

The thirty pages of very minute notes go far beyond what is needed to docu- 
ment and explain the essay, but seldom deal incisively with difficulties of inter- 
pretation. When Mr. Arthos does raise controversial issues, as in his criticism 
of Professor Woodhouse on the one side and Professors Brooks and Hardy on 
the other (pp. 70-71), he makes us feel that a fuller discussion might well have 
been really helpful. But too often he effaces himself behind his learning; still 
worse, he tends to efface the poem as well, and does not drive the reader back 
to check his interpretation point by point with the text, as some less balanced but 
more clearly focused discussions succeed in doing. 


J. C. Maxwe.i 


The Italian Element in Milton’s Verse. By F. T. Prince. Pp. xvi+183. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 12s. 6d. net. 


This is a thin little book but muscular, compact with detail expertly selected, 
and in effect both satisfying and suggestive. Mr. Prince’s purpose is to disclose 
the part played by Italian writing in the formation of Milton’s mature epic 
manner, but in the course of his inquiry he throws light upon Milton’s verse 
at many other points, on the structure of the Sonnets, for instance, on the 
relation between the Canzone and Lycidas, the madrigal and ‘On Time’ and ‘At 
a Solemn Musick’, and, most remarkably perhaps, on the skilfully sparing use 
of rhyme in the choruses of Samson Agonistes in connexion with methods used 
by Tasso and Guarini in the pastorals which owed so much to the classical taste 
of the Renaissance. 

Many of these affinities and influences have been noted before, but, with the 
exception of Smart’s edition of the Sonnets, only in hints or general terms. The 
effect of Mr. Prince’s study is to bring into sharp focus obiter dicta of Johnson, 
Landor, and W. P. Ker. Some of what he has to show, then, we may have ‘passed 
a hundred times nor cared to see’ as, for example, the real significance of the 
known use of Della Casa and the importance of Milton’s recommendation of 
Tasso both as a theorist and as an epic practitioner. Other discoveries lie off the 
main road and are a scholar’s reward; of these the most notable is the identi- 
fication of the rhyme scheme of the stanzas ‘Upon the Circumcision’ with that 
of Petrarch’s ‘Canzone to the Blessed Virgin’. This is a pretty find, but what 
is more admirable is that it is not exploited. It is noted as the exception to the 
rule of Milton’s use of his Italian, or, for the matter of that, of any other models; 
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his constant habit is to imitate creatively modifying what he borrows as he goes, 
so that what is to be looked for is not a precise pattern but the recognition of 
a principle and the trick of a method. The principle Mr. Prince concentrates 
upon is the taste for roughness (asprezza) which was to prepare the way for 
a ‘magnificent’ style proper for epic and suited also, under the persuasion of 
Della Casa, Tasso, and Milton, to the occasional sonnet. Italian critics were 
explicit advocates of the suspended sense achieved by an unusual word order, 
imitating effects admired in classical literature and designed to stimulate by the 
demand made upon the reader’s attention. The clogging of consonants, the 
arrangement of vowel sounds for striking and frequent effects of elision, and firm 
line endings are other devices for the same purpose. These can be traced in 
Della Casa and displayed liberally in Tasso in sonnets, stanzas, and in the blank 
verse of Le Sette Giornate del Mondo Creato. 

The elements of diction and metre are treated separately for convenience, but 
their interdependence is fully recognized. Encouraged by Italian prosodists Mr. 
Prince challenges Bridges’s assumption that Milton worked to some rule as rigid 
and elaborate as those which Bridges’s analysis of the verse of Paradise Lost 
would suggest. Mr. Prince detects that Bridges himself came to doubt the 
hypothesis which led him into claiming that ‘Milton came to scan his verses in 
one way, and to read them in another’. He would dismiss it as a fallacy, sub- 
stituting instead the ruling that the English heroic line ‘has a theoretic ten 
syllables and the tenth syllable must always have, or be capable of being given, 
a stress; one other stress must fall, in any one line, on either the fourth or the 
sixth syllable’. While this is refreshing, it is probably too drastic a simplification 
even for prosody which is directive rather than descriptive in intention. There 
needs some reference also to the maximum and minimum number of stresses, 
or at least to the norm which is more than two; but the statement clears a 
way to recognizing the freedom (as usual a disciplined freedom) of rhythm which 
an ear as fine and highly trained as Milton’s could enjoy. 

After the brief discussion of some of the most remarkable effects of the 
Samson choruses to say that there is more to it than that is no insult, because 
Mr. Prince is plainly aware of this himself and quite unpretentious in his claims, 
and also because in a matter so subtle it cannot but be true even of the most 
elaborate analysis. 

This book carries conviction because with so good a case its author has had 
the wisdom to handle the matter with exceptional moderation. The passages in 
the text and appendixes are well chosen and usefully translated. Two tiny slips 
are easily set right: Rous for Rouse; Unparadised for Disparadised (pp. 148 and 
153). K. M. Lea 


Swift’s Rhetorical Art. A Study in Structure and Meaning. By Martin 
Price. Pp. x+117 (Yale Studies in English, Vol. 123). New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $3.75; 30s. net. 


With no author is it more difficult to get on plain terms than Swift, the great 
artist of the plain style. There are many different ways of looking at him and 
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no one of them by itself is right. Of them all the stylistic approach is likely to be 
most helpful, because most detached. If on a strict inquiry Swift must be set 
down as a man less original in thought than forceful in character, it is to the 
vehicles of his thought we must needs turn in order to explain the singularity 
of his effect on readers. This is the concern of Dr. Price’s book. 

Because the book is often difficult to follow it is both just and necessary to 
have recourse to the prefatory statement of the author’s purpose. 


This essay is concerned (he says) with structure in Swift’s works as it serves to 
create meaning—and particularly such meaning as redirects attitudes. 


It is then a study of Swift’s technique, his methods of manipulating the responses 
of readers, as it 


can be traced . . . from the elements of diction and syntax in the sermons and tracts 
to the rhetorically ordered symbolism of A Tale of a Tub and Gulliver’s Travels. 


In effect the study is less concerned with the elements of formal rhetoric inhering 
in Swift’s art than with his more complex ‘architecture of communication’. It 
deals with some of the more obvious figures, metaphor, allegory, analogy, anti- 
thesis, but disregards the many other tropes and ‘schemas’ of rhetoric which have 
been elaborately catalogued in recent Elizabethan studies. One would like to 
know more about Swift’s training in traditional rhetoric, a study that still held 
an important place in the university curriculum of his day. Certainly he admired 
the Rhetorica of Aristotle, and for all his negligence and distaste could not have 
avoided participation in the set disputations and declamations at Trinity College. 
The universities, of course, were hidebound in this respect and had not much 
responded to the progressive anti-rhetorical spirit of the seventeenth century. 

This new attitude and the reasons for it are adequately expounded in the first 
chapter of this book, though it must be emphasized that Bacon was not wholly 
inimical to rhetoric, ‘a science’, in his opinion, ‘excellent, and excellently well 
laboured’ when directed to its proper function, namely, to 


win the Imagination from the Affection’s part, and contract a confederacy between 
the Reason and the Imagination against the Affections. 


And, of course, in seeking to express the marriage of rational and empirical 
methods, in advancing ‘the strategy of the middle way’ in behaviour and thought, 
the new spirit (as Price establishes) inevitably required its own special kind of 
rhetoric. While the plain style was held up as the ideal for expositors in all fields, 
it had in practice to be a cover for attitudes more subtle. Except in the work of 
scientists, the plain style, if it was to work effectively upon a growing variety of 
readers, had to be more than a plain statement of facts. By the eighteenth century 
this renewal of rhetoric was more usually called wit, and the distinction between 
the abuse and the right use of rhetoric can in a measure be identified with the 
difference between ‘false wit’ and ‘true wit’, the former persistently used by 
Swift for the ironic insinuation of the latter. 

In dealing with Swift’s structural patterns, the author does not make it clear 
whether they are to be regarded as original or as adaptations of conventional 
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rhetorical forms. He is concerned, instead, to establish that Swift’s methods are 
a proper counterpart of his deepest convictions about the human predicament 
in its timeless and temporal aspects. Throughout this argument, as in the 
author’s general discourse on the nature of wit, the directing lights often flicker 
and go dim. To remark, for example, that in irony and wit ‘We have two different 
kinds of condensation, both verbal but one horizontal and the other vertical’ is 
positively bewildering. He does best when he sticks to literary analysis. One 
applauds his demonstration that the great success of The Conduct of the Allies 
arose not simply, or mainly, from ‘the mere weight of facts’ (as Dr. Johnson too 
negligently judged), but from the astute presentment of those facts in the kind 
of simplification for which Swift had a gift of art unparalleled. Even more valu- 
able, because less often recognized, is the case made out for the early poems 
of Swift (so often written off as a false start in his career) as the hatchery of some 
of his most characteristic prose techniques. On the subject of ‘the ironic mask’, 
one of the new commonplaces of Swift criticism, recent studies of the mercantilist 
theories lying behind A Modest Proposal are applied with real critical insight to 
clear up the confusion (than which none has been more damaging to the plain 
man’s liking for Swift) between the grossness of the Modest Proposer and the 
covert humanity of Swift himself. Without pretending to follow all the convolu- 
tions of the argument, nor yet agreeing about each detail, one can also give a 
general assent to the claim for the two greatest works, that they employ insinua- 
tive (or symbolic) patterns to present man’s vice and folly as ‘a thorough and 
terrible inversion of his true goodness’. 

This is a short book and a heavy one, closely written and doggedly argued. 
Undoubtedly it is a work of scholarship from which something can be learnt. 
But one just wonders what Swift would have made of it. Would he perhaps have 
included it among those ‘Laborious Dissertations in Criticism and Philosophy’ 
which were the pride of the Moderns and the butt of his ridicule? ‘There is more 
than a whiff of the new pedantry in this doctoral dissertation, and it makes learn- 
ing look very like dullness. Those who write on Swift’s art of communication 
need not in their own practice abjure that art. 

CoLin J. Horne 


The Masks of Jonathan Swift. By WiLL1AM Bracc Ewa_p, Jr. Pp. viii+203. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954. 22s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Ewald’s book is a painstaking piece of work. In his opening chapter he 
reviews the use of impersonations for purposes of fiction, irony, and satire, from 
Swift’s day to our own. The use of a mask, the adoption of a persona, though 
frequent with Swift, was not, as it has been with some writers, an indispensable 
device. Lest his title should mislead, Mr. Ewald warns the reader that ‘It would 
be a mistake to give the impression that Swift’s writings are the works of one 
fictitious author after another’. Approximately no more than one-third are 
written behind a clearly defined mask. 

In illustration we may take two of Swift’s letters of advice, a popular literary 
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form of the day. His Letter to a Very Young Lady on her Marriage is written 
in his own person, and no mask is involved. In his Letter . . . to a Gentleman 
Designing for Holy Orders he writes not as an ecclesiastic but as ‘A Lay-Patron’, 
which gives him the opportunity of advising the young man to lay in ‘a complete 
Stock of Human Learning’ as well as of divinity, and to acquaint himself with 
the habits and thoughts of the everyday world. Closely united to this is a much 
earlier tract, Sentiments of a Church of England Man, which, though dated 1708, 
was probably written in 1704. Here Swift can hardly be described as writing 
in the fictitious character of a vaguely designated author, for the views he pro- 
pounds, with moderation and avoidance of extremes, are those he held through- 
out life. Very different was his tract on the Abolishing of Christianity. Here 
Swift, writing behind a mask, handled irony and wit in support of religion and 
against the deists with a keenness of edge which he never surpassed. Mr. 
Ewald’s commentary hardly does justice to the superb power of Swift’s irony 
in this pamphlet. 

Taking his book as a whole, however, the author is to be accorded praise for 
the thoroughness in detail and aptness in analytic exposition with which, in 
chronological order, he traces complete or restricted impersonations adopted by 
Swift—Bickerstaff, Baudrier, the Drapier, and Gulliver, among others. As 
interpretative of Swift’s writings the concept is not new; but it has never before 
been the subject of a single treatise. It should enable the reader better to 
appreciate the outstanding characteristic of Swift’s irony, the contrast between 
the ‘matter-of-fact tone and the intensity of his actual message’. 

HAROLD WILLIAMS 


Blake’s Illustrations to the Divine Comedy. By Avzert S. Rog. Pp. xiv+ 
220. Princeton: University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 
£6. tos. net. 


In 1922, after this main work of Blake’s last three years had been dispersed 
over England, Australia, and America, the National Art Collections Fund pub- 
lished a complete set of reproductions of the 102 drawings. The publication was 
a limited one of 250 copies. Mr. Roe has performed a most valuable service in the 
book under review which reproduces those reproductions. He has added repro- 
ductions of the seven engravings which Blake made from the drawings, Linnell’s 
two drawings of Blake, and Blake’s tempera head of Dante painted for Hayley. 
These 112 plates constitute the last third of the book. None are in colour and the 
Dante drawings are something under a quarter of the original size (approxi- 
mately g by 6} inches against 20§ by 143), but they are very well done and hardly 
any detail is lost. The engravings are nearer the original size of 13 by 9} inches. 
The order is that of the National Art Collections Fund which was based on 
Rossetti’s. The titles are also Rossetti’s. Mr. Roe mentions errors in the order, 
but there are others. I wish he had been bolder and changed the order when 
wrong and the titles when unsuitable. Illustraticns 2 and 3, for example, should 
be interchanged as Blake’s line-reference to Inferno, Canto II, shows. Illustration 
3 should be entitled not ‘The Mission of Virgil’ but “The Fears of Dante’. 
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Similarly 15 and 16 should be interchanged, thus bringing “The Goddess of 
Fortune’ (16) next to ‘Plutus’ (14) and bringing “The Stygian Lake’ (15) next to 
the other Stygian Lake drawings (17, 18). 

Mr. Roe’s first forty pages contain introductory chapters on the history, style, 
theme, and symbolism of the drawings. The chapter on ‘Blake’s Symbolism’ is 
offered only ‘as a general guide . . . and not as a formula for solving a complex 
puzzle’. It is based on previous writers, especially, perhaps, Percival and Frye, 
and serves its purpose. If Wicksteed’s Commentary on Jerusalem (1954) had been 
available, it might have tilted the balance further from the Lambeth books and 
Vala towards Blake’s later developments. There is one queer mistake (p. 26)— 
Urizen ‘in his fallen state is always represented as blind’. 

A ‘Commentary on the Individual Drawings’ occupies the rest of the book. 
This is pioneer work. Except quite fragmentarily, it has never been done before. 
Some errors there must be, but it is an illuminating piece of work done with 
great care and insight. There can be no question that Mr. Roe’s guiding prin- 
ciples, largely learnt from Wicksteed’s Commentary on the Job series, are right 
and rightly applied. The result is an impressive exposition, with much reference 
back to the poems, of much that Blake had to say. Blake’s Vision and Dante’s 
sometimes coincided and sometimes clashed. We all know ‘Beatrice Addressing 
Dante from the Car’ in the Tate Gallery, but we must henceforth see it differ- 
ently. It represents ‘the Poetic Genius humbling itself to the Female Will’, and 
the three women accompanying the car are no longer Faith, Hope and Charity 
but sinister ‘Daughters of Albion’. The reader who doubts will be convinced 
when he comes to Drawing 99, “The Queen of Heaven in Glory’, where a sun- 
flower is substituted for the rose and the female figures are characteristically 
sinister. Vision clashed there. It coincided in ‘Lucia carrying Dante in his Sleep’. 
This is Beulah. ‘Blake’, says Mr. Roe, ‘was seldom able to combine literal illus- 
tration of a text and symbolical interpretation of the life of the soul with happier 
artistic effect than in this beautiful watercolour. Among all of' Blake’s work it is 
probably the finest from the standpoint of rich and harmonious color effects.’ 

Mr. Roe is very helpful in explaining the effectiveness of Blake’s composition 
and in his aesthetic criticism as a whole. He also shows where each drawing is 
finished or unfinished and where the engravings differ in detail from the drawings. 
Blake’s method of work began with a bold pencil outline, then came erasure, 
substitution, careful development of one little bit. His habits of literary com- 
position were not very different, but, whereas the short poem or the picture was 
wholly under his eye as he worked, the long poem was not. So the individual 
plates of the long poem tended to be developed to the detriment of the poem’s 
continuity or homogeneity. I find something similar in the Dante drawings, but 
that is because of the clashes between Dante’s Vision and Blake’s. 


? IT must protest against the all too frequent mannerism ‘all of’ for ‘all’, and, though the 
book as a whole is very well written, there are a number of other phrases or sentences 
which jolt one out of one’s pleasure. Such are ‘the list of ones then living’ (p. 180) for ‘the 
list of those then living’, ‘in the case of the present drawing’ (p. 186) for ‘in this drawing’, 
and ‘he is questioning Dante and Virgil as to how they came’ (p. 138) for ‘he is asking 
Dante and Virgil how they came’. 
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It is the clashing and coinciding of their Vision that Mr. Roe expounds. It 
would be a mistake to accept all he says unquestioningly. I think, for example, 
that he is too apt to see Urizen behind every beard. I think that some points are 
missed, e.g. that Plutus’s three fingers are raised in sinister blessing (Drawing 
14): and in Drawing g (‘Minos’) the male figure on the left does not ‘reach 
eagerly’ for the female—she has her hand in his hair and is haling him to Minos, 
and, perhaps, matrimony. But this beautiful book, expensive though it is, is 
indispensable. It is a great achievement. If there is a misprint, it has escaped me. 

H. M. MArGoLiouTH 


Shelley’s Idols of the Cave. By P. H. Butter. Pp. vii-+-228. Edinburgh: 
University Press, 1954. 155. net. 


Mr. Butter is a true appreciator of Shelley. He is not misled by the charges 
against him of ‘immaturity’, ‘adclescence’, &c., into dismissing a body of work 
emotionally and intellectually impressive even at a surface glance, and revealing 
new meanings, human and philosophical, with every fresh reading. In Shelley’s 
Idols of the Cave, however, he does not attempt to give a whole view of Shelley’s 
work, but rather, by examining the favourite ‘images and clusters of images’ 
which recur so frequently in it, to prove that he was not just a ‘sweet singer 
of meaningless songs’, but ‘tried to say important things in his poetry, and... 
would wish us to try to understand him’. 

The book considers in separate chapters ‘Shelley as a Love Poet’, his explora- 
tion of ‘Countries of the Mind’ (a large territory covered by a discussion of his 
tendency to ‘represent states of mind by means of images of material things’ 
and his use of personification), his philosophy of the relationship of ‘the One 
and the Many’, and his interest in science. The imagery in which Shelley 
expresses his thoughts on these various subjects, and the symbolism, conscious 
or unconscious, of this imagery are examined. Notice, for instance, is interestingly 
drawn to the meaning which the cycle of sea—vapour—cloud—rain—stream— 
sea had for Shelley. Shelley’s habit of symbolizing the mind by a cave, inspira- 
tion by a spring or well of water, the infinite or universal by the ocean, God 
or truth by the sun, &c., is stressed, and we are reminded that when these things 
are referred to in the poems, intellectual ideas are often being communicated. 
The last chapters attempt an interpretation of Prometheus Unbound, and a 
summing-up. 

While dealing with these topics Mr. Butter gives us analyses, some more, 
some less complete, of Alastor, Mont Blanc, Epipsychidion, The Triumph of Life, 
and other poems. On most of these he has true things to say, as where, in con- 
sidering Epipsychidion, he points out that the fault of the work is its combination 
of incompatible elements, the personal and the ideal, and is therefore more in 
the planning than in the feeling. This makes him feel free to appreciate what, 
taken in itself, is a very fine poem, composed with something more than Shelley’s 
usual intensity of concentration combined with vagueness of suggestion. Some- 
times, however, he seems to me over-anxious about the subordinate meanings 
and lessons, and inclined to forget both the emotional content of a poem as 
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a whole, and the ‘beauty’, Shelley’s faith in which is as much his as Keats’s 
claim to our attention. This, I think, is particularly so in the analysis given of 
the poem on Mont Blanc, where Mr. Butter seems to get bogged in his inter- 
pretation owing to his seeking too carefully for traces of ‘Berkeleian idealism’ 
in it. The poem makes sense best when taken as expressive from beginning to 
end of Shelley’s various feelings as to the nature of the eternal mind, questions 
of the relation of the individual mind to it being only incidental. If we start 
with a full appreciation of the scene before us as Shelley describes it, the whole 
holds together well, the associations of ideas being (as usual in Shelley) emotional 
rather than rational, though the poem is none the less intellectually profound 
for that. 

On the whole the analysis of Prometheus Unbound appears to me the least 
satisfactory part of the book. The chapter headings and the publishers’ and 
Mr. Butter’s own words lead us to expect a fairly complete survey of the work, 
and we hardly get it. Mr. Butter’s approach through the imagery, and his laying 
too great stress on the scientific content (which is interesting rather in a general 
way in making us see that Shelley truly believed in the compatibility of poetry 
and science, than for any particular application) are hampering. The conception 
of Demogorgon, for example, and of his realm underground from whence the 
‘oracular vapour’ steams up, has scarcely had adequate treatment. Mr. Butter 
should surely have made more use of the Defence of Poetry and Shelley’s con- 
ceptions, expressed there, of both the origins and the ends of human aspiration. 
His social theories, too (which are generally overstressed by Shelley scholars), 
seem here too little mentioned. Again, the great Fourth Act can hardly have 
justice done to it without some attention being paid to its triumphant music. 
In general, however, Mr. Butter’s book wins sympathy on account of its assurance 
that Shelley is worth the study, and its direction of attention to his unusual 
associations of ideas and methods of thought generally. 

J. W. R. Purser 


Carlyle’s Early Reading, to 1834. By HILL SHINE. Pp. iv+354. [Available 
as exchange from the library of the University of Kentucky.] 


A phrase in the ‘Acknowledgements’, casually revealing that what we are 
here given is the work of twenty years, will surprise none of the readers—and 
consulters—of this remarkable book, which consists of a solid introduction and 
3,184 annotated items, not to mention a strenuous index. The introduction, no 
less than the list, is the product of that long labour which has already justified 
itself in Professor Shine’s earlier books and articles on Carlyle. 

The first section of the introduction traces Carlyle’s reputation, or rather the 
reputation of the various sections of his work—work done as literary critic, 
moralist, historian, and ‘social and political analyst and prophet’. The long 
second section provides a weighty, well-organized, and concise account of his 
mental development up to 1834, a development claimed as ‘gradual, organic, 
thoughtful and carefully tested’. We are left in no doubt as to what Carlyle 
made of his reading. 
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Mr. Shine ends section III of his introduction by encouraging somebody else 
to explore the reading which prepared the way for Carlyle’s social writings from 
Chartism to Latter-day Pamphlets. No doubt this would be extremely interesting, 
and materials for the study exist at Yale, which holds the Cromwell materials, 
and Harvard, which holds the Frederick materials—and there is also a mass of 
unpublished materials in the National Library of Scotland. Nevertheless, when 
Professor Shine writes ‘My part is finished’, we feel that the more important 
job is now done and available for us in this book. Giving us the reading up to 
1834, it gives us the reading that contributed most to the formation of the 
essential Carlyle. 

The third and fourth sections review the impressively abundant and various 
materials used in preparing the record, and discuss the criteria of admission: 


In the present Record Carlyle has been credited with having read an author 
only when at least one of the following conditions has been fulfilled: when he says 
he has read the author, or when he makes a formal reference carrying that implica- 
tion; when he quotes the author, or when he makes a recognizable echo of him; 
when he uses what seem to be his own words to characterize the author; or when 
he states a critical judgment on the author. 


The book, in paper backs, is produced by means of what is called the ‘multilith 
process’, and it is interesting that a few corrections have been made in pen and 
ink—a printing-house method otherwise obsolete but quite acceptable in books 
that have the look of typescript. 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


Matthew Arnold’s England and the Italian Question. To which is ap- 
pended ‘Matthew Arnold and the Italian Question’ by James Fitzjames 
Stephen. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by MERLE M. BevincToN. 
Pp. xxx+174. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press; Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 215. net. 

Five Uncollected Essays of Matthew Arnold. Edited by KENNETH ALLOoTT. 
Pp. xiv-+107. (Liverpool Reprints 9). Liverpool: University Press, 1953. 
6s. net. 

In the last decade the exhumation of Matthew Arnold’s prose has tended to 
concentrate on his letters. Those to Sainte-Beuve were utilized by M. Louis 
Bonnerot in 1947; others to W. E. Gladstone have appeared in the University of 
Toronto Quarterly in 1948 and further letters to Richard Cobden and T. H. 
Huxley were published in previous issues of the Review of English Studies. Now, 
Mr. Bevington has given us Arnold’s first independently published prose work, 
England and the Italian Question (1859), and Mr. Kenneth Allott has edited four 
of the articles which Arnold contributed to the Nineteenth Century between 1882 
and 1888 together with the essay on Sainte-Beuve contributed to the ninth 
edition (1886) of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. ‘Taken together, these two books 
illuminate the trajectory of Arnold’s social criticism, since they span the begin- 
ning and end of his polemic period. 

142 
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Matthew Arnold’s talent for controversy, as he told his sister, was inherited 
from his father: ‘I have often thought’, he remarked in August 1859 (the month 
in which England and the Italian Question was published), ‘about dear Papa’s 
pamphlets. Whatever talent I have in this direction I certainly inherit from him, 
for his pamphleteering talent was one of his strongest and most pronounced 
literary sides, if he had been in the way of developing it. It is the one literary 
side in which I feel myself in close contact with him, and that is a real pleasure. 
Even the positive style of statement I inherit.’ This ‘positive style’, as Mr. 
Bevington shows, was forged by his own industry. His meeting with Sainte- 
Beuve (who advised him to read Lui et Elle) in 1859 undoubtedly fostered this 
industry, for as Mr. Allott remarks, ‘Arnold must have felt the parallel between 
Sainte-Beuve’s course and his own.’ In the essay which Mr. Allott prints, Sainte- 
Beuve’s industry excites Arnold’s imagination: 


Sainte-Beuve could not have been the great critic he was had he not had, at the 
service of this his love of truth and measure, the conscientious industry of a Bene- 
dictine. ‘I never have a holiday. On Monday towards noon I lift up my head, and 
breathe for about an hour; after that the wicket shuts again and I am in my prison 
cell for seven days.’ 


The composition of England and the Italian Question showed Arnold as an 
inspector of political ideas. Generated as a result of a mission undertaken for 
the Education Department, it marked his emergence as a social critic, and Mr. 
Bevington has been wise to include in this reprint the ‘very clever and long 
answer’ (as Arnold himself called it) of Fitzjames Stephen, which appeared in 
the Saturday Review on 13 August 1859. This was the beginning of a continuous 
duel between Arnold and the Saturday Review which was also to have its effect 
in urbanizing his attitude as well as strengthening it. Arnold certainly took this, 
his first piece of polemic writing, very seriously. Copies were sent, amongst 
others, to A. H. Clough, W. E. Gladstone, Richard Cobden, John Bright, Robert 
Lowe, and R. H. Hutton. Gladstone sent a ‘warm note’ about it, and Clough 
saw that at least one copy reached America by sealing a copy across the open 
edge and addressing it to C. E. Norton at Newport, Rhode Island. It is from 
this copy that Mr. Bevington has reproduced his text, but unfortunately his 
edition, which, unlike Mr. Allott’s work, has few notes, gives no clue as to the 
correction which Clough suggested to Arnold. 

America was, singularly enough, the theme of three of the five essays which 
Mr. Allott has assembled. These, published after over twenty years of polemic 
writing, still retain his ‘positive style of statement’, although more loose and 
cursory in construction. Mr. Allott is at pains to show what he calls the ‘strategy’ 
of these three American essays ‘because of the prickly sensitiveness of Americans 
to criticism in the eighteen-eighties’ and ‘because Arnold knew that some of his 
earlier utterances about the United States had been less than tactful’. This is a 
good point, particularly applicable to the last of the three American essays, 
‘Civilisation in the United States’ (1888). In this, Arnold’s slogans are most 
lapidary, and slung with deftness and delicacy at their targets: ‘the brass and iron 
sky’; ‘the predominance of the common and ignoble, born of the predominance 
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of the average man’; ‘the mere nomenclature of the country acts upon a cultivated 
person like the incessant pricking of pins’. 

Yet Arnold was first and foremost an advocate, and it is most fitting that 
Mr. Allott should piously include the address which he gave in 1882 at Mr. 
Allott’s own university (then a college) of Liverpool. It is a fitting pendant to 
Higher Schools and Universities on the Continent (1868), itself a powerful plea for 
what were later called Civic Universities, for Arnold went on to advise his 
auditors as to what they were to do. Yet even here when he was speaking, as it 
were, as a professional, the social critic asserts himself, and we are treated to 
another aphorism: ‘If I had to fix upon the great want of this moment of the 
three principal nations of Europe, I should say that the great want of the French 
was morality, that the great want of the Germans was civil courage, and that our 
own great want was lucidity.’ 

The editorial functions of Mr. Bevington and Mr. Allott differ. Both offer 
helpful introductions. Mr. Bevington’s introduction is twice as long as Mr. 
Allott’s yet his notes are meagre by comparison. Both editors have discharged 
their functions admirably as regards the reproduction of a suitable text, and it 
seems perhaps over-captious to offer two small criticisms. 

One is that in such a small and expensive volume as Mr. Bevington’s, typo- 
graphical errors like that on p. xvii should not occur. The other is that if 
Mr. Allott is not afraid of confessing (p. 105 76, 1. 22) that he cannot identify a 
remark, he should at least offer a suggestion as who was the ‘acute and singularly 
candid American’ who read ‘A Word about America’ and made the remark which 
‘struck’ Arnold ‘a good deal’ (p. 24, 1. 13). He seems to merit as much editorial 
industry and ingenuity as characters who can be easily identified by reference 
to the Dictionary of National Biography. 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 


Subject and Predicate. A Contribution to the Theory of Syntax. By 


MANFRED SANDMANN. Pp. xiv-+-270. Edinburgh: University Press, 1954. 
255. net. 


To the author of this work ‘it seems that the moment has come to answer 
J. Ries’s call and investigate in a systematic way what—if any—is the usefulness 
of the terms S and P [= subject and predicate] for the grammarian’ (p. 2). 

Part I is concerned with the relations of linguistics to the ‘sciences of the 
mind’, which are held to include logic. This is not the logician’s view; as 
Lukasiewicz has said, ‘logic has no more to do with thinking than mathematics 
has. You must think, of course, in order to carry out an inference or a proof, 
as you must think, too, when you have to solve a mathematical problem. But 
the laws of logic do not concern our thoughts in a greater degree than do those 
of mathematics.’' 

Professor Sandmann confesses himself disappointed with other scholars’ 
theories of meaning. But his own conclusion is rather bewildering. ‘Signs 


1 J. Lukasiewicz, Aristotle’s Syllogistic from the Standpoint of Modern Logic (Oxford, 
1951), pp. 12-13. 
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operate according to the quid pro quo principle, that is to say, we accept them 
in communication instead of the things-meant which they represent. The whole 
situation reminds us of commercial life, where we accept a cheque or a banknote 
instead of hard cash; we do so because the two are equivalent’ (p. 60). In other 
words, the sign /oaf is a substitute for a loaf, an unsatisfactory substitute no doubt 
at lunch-time, but quite good enough when we are merely trying to communicate. 
It would be difficult to think of an odder analogy. 

In Part II (Meaning of Subject and Predicate) it turns out that ordinary 
language is not always adequate to the expression of our ordinary thoughts. 
‘If . . . the grammatical S is stressed, we shall agree that by Jill has done it we 
“really” wanted to say The doer of it has been Fill; and this would be a more 
correct though less usual form of expression’ (p. 103). We shall surely not agree 
on anything of the sort. Speakers may, of course, sin against the principles of 
logic, just as they may against those of mathematics or of etiquette. But to say 
that an established usage is illogical makes no more sense than to say it is 
unmathematical or unmannerly. 

Many arguments in these chapters are difficult to follow; the author tells us 
very little about his methods, assuming no doubt that their practice will by itself 
suffice to convince the intelligent reader. For instance, ‘we shall say that son 
attitude is the S, intimidait tout le monde the P of the statement. Now both 
S and P are complex and therefore further reducible. Let us begin with the S. 
We could not conceive the meaning of son attitude intransigeante without having 
previously accepted a statement of the form son attitude est intransigeante. This 
in turn is based on the acceptance of il a pris une attitude, which in turn pre- 
supposes the acceptance of il y a une personne définie (= il). Here we seem to 
reach a limit beyond which we are not able to extend our analysis’ (p. 111). 

There are, of course, individual items here with which one might positively 
disagree. One might say, for instance, that the meaning of one phrase is per- 
fectly conceivable even if one has never previously accepted a statement of a 
certain other form. Both linguist and logician may suspect a confusion between 
statement and sentence, though the distinction of the linguist is different from 
that of the logician. But these are minor matters. What the reader would like 
to know is the method on which the analysis is based. He is presented with 
a set of sentences, and even if he can accept that each one presupposes the one 
after, he cannot see why a hundred others would not have served the purpose 
just as well. He inclines to believe that any other linguist, starting with the 
same assumptions, would nevertheless have produced an entirely different set 
of sentences. But he cannot prove this, since the assumptions are never made 
explicit. 

The same difficulty confronts us in the third, largest, and most ambitious 
part of the work, Representational, Cognitional, and Formulational Grammar 
(pp. 129-250). ‘If we say Caesar travelled from Padua to Rome we see Caesar’s 
action in fieri, step after step; but if we go on to speak of Caesar’s travel, we are 
connecting up starting-point and goal and all the imaginary points in between’ 
(p. 169). But do we, and are we? A frivolous critic might assert that he sees 
Julius Caesar travelling in a chariot, sound asleep; that Caesar had no action 
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to perform, and that a chariot took no steps. A less frivolous critic would have to 
confess that he had found himself drawn outside the bounds of an empirical 
science. 

The hero of some chapters is an engaging character called the cognizant ego, 
who seems to be a close colleague of Professor Ryle’s ‘ghost in the machine’. 
While we are speaking, the cognizant ego is acting. ‘Let us examine the state- 
ment Caesar travelled from Padua to Rome. Here we see clearly that the pre- 
positions from and to represent a purely orientational action to be performed by 
the cognizant ego . . . the orientational action links the travelling Caesar with 
his starting-point and his goal’ (p. 155). 

The author does not cite the works of modern logicians or (with two isolated 
exceptions) of structural linguists. It is difficult to believe that he could have 
learnt nothing from them. In the journal Mind alone (from which he quotes 
no article of later date than 1891) he might have found several recent papers 
relevant to questions of meaning (the subject-predicate relationship in particular 
is discussed in two articles' which no linguist would find more remote from his 
field than many chapters in this work). Among structural linguists J. Kurylowicz 
especially has been concerned, in papers published over the last twenty years, 
with the relation between predication and attribution. Mr. Sandmann has pre- 
ferred to develop his views independently. It will be interesting to see whether 
they undergo any further development when he confronts them with the views 
of his contemporaries. C. E. BAZELL 


The Place-Names of Oxfordshire. By Marcaret GELLING, based on material 
collected by Doris Mary Stenton. Part I, pp. liii+-244; Part II, pp. 245-517 
(English Place-Name Society XXIII, XXIV). Cambridge: University Press. 
Part I, 1953; Part II, 1954. 30s. each part. 


In scope and in treatment the two Oxfordshire volumes of the Place-Name 
Society conform to the established pattern of the series, and maintain the 
customary high standard of scholarship. To this work, published under the 
names of Mrs. Margaret Gelling and of Lady Stenton (who from the beginning 
collected and identified a large proportion of the forms), and produced under 
the direct supervision of Professor Bruce Dickins, many other scholars have 
contributed, notably Sir Frank Stenton and Professor A. H. Smith. In the 
interesting and valuable Introduction, the work of several hands, the arrange- 
ment of the material under separate headings (adopted recently in the Cumber- 
land volumes) is definitely to be commended. 

The great majority of Oxfordshire place-names are not in any way remarkable. 
They are in the main of English origin. The small number of Celtic and pre- 
Celtic names includes Crouch Hill, Icknield Way, the river-names Glyme, Thame, 
Thames, Windrush and a few more (p. 472), but the majority of the small streams 
for which early forms have been recorded have English names. Fawler (p. 421) 
refers to the tessellated (OE. fag, ‘variegated’) pavement of a Romano-British 


t P. T. Geach, ‘Subject and Predicate’, Mind, lix (1950), 461-82; P. F. Strawson, ‘On 
Referring’, ibid., pp. 320-44. 
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house, and Hordley Farm, ‘treasure wood or clearing’ (pp. xvii, 294) ‘could refer 
to treasure buried near Akeman Street in the fourth century or later’. In the 
field-name Harowdonehull, in Woodeaton, the interpretation of the first element 
as hearg, ‘heathen temple’ has been rendered virtually certain by the results of 
recent excavations (p. 195), whilst the field-name Drakenhord, in Garsington, 
calls up ‘the familiar Old English picture of the dragon guarding its treasure’ 
(p. xx). The evidence for the English settlement of Oxfordshire is sparse, but 
it would appear that most of Oxfordshire was a border zone, where Angles and 
Saxons mixed (p. xix). Only a few Scandinavian personal names are compounded 
in Oxfordshire place-names. Among these we do not find the name of a Dane 
called Toti who appears in a remarkable Latin charter of 1005-12, printed here, 
as having purchased land in Oxfordshire from King Ethelred II (the Unready), 
who, as the charter tells us, employed the purchase money for another payment 
of Danegeld (p. xxv). Eight or so French names in Oxfordshire can be cited, 
and instances are also to be found of place-names containing Norman family 
names, as also of Middle English and Continental names compounded, among 
the place-names of the county. 

In the portion of these volumes which is devoted to the City of Oxford, 
a considerable amount of the great body of material bearing on the street-names 
and other local names which had already been brought together, more particularly 
by the Rev. H. E. Salter, is here dealt with for the first time by experts in place- 
name study. The editors point out in their sketch of the history of the City of 
Oxford that ‘the beginnings of academic life can be traced to the early twelfth 
century. Theobald of Etampes was a magister teaching in Oxford before 1117, 
and by 1184, when Gerald of Wales read his works to an admiring audience, 
the clerks had formed themselves into an organised body’ (p. xxiii). References 
to the sources for these statements are now conveniently at hand in the third 
volume (1954) of The Victoria History of the County of Oxford, pp. 1-2. 

Although for most of the local place-names satisfactory etymologies had 
already been suggested by H. Alexander in The Place-Names of Oxfordshire 
(Oxford, 1912)—which had benefited by suggestions from the late Henry 
Bradley—and by Professor Ekwall in The Oxford Dictionary of English Place- 
Names, other considerations have sometimes enforced different conclusions. 
Local knowledge, for instance, has led the editors of the present volumes to 
reject for Lidstone, c. 1235 Lidenestan (p. 349), Ekwall’s suggestion that this 
contains the parish name Enstone with a distinguishing prefix, in favour of a new 
interpretation ‘Leodwine’s stone’. There is a monolith at both places, and the 
editors consider that Lidstone and Enstone are both composed of a personal name 
and the element stan. In his Problems of Place-Name Study (1929) the late Sir 
Allen Mawer, in a discussion of the perennial problem of deciding between a 
personal and a topographical solution in the interpretation of compound place- 
names with problematic first elements, showed how when direct evidence is 
lacking, the choice may well depend on a balance of probabilities. Here (as in 
earlier volumes) the editors tend to favour the personal solution when the per- 
sonal name in question, even if hitherto unrecorded, conforms to the general 
pattern of Old English nomenclature. In Cropredy (p. 419) the second element 
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is OE. ridig, ‘small stream’; the first element is interpreted by Ekwall as OE. 
cropp, ‘in some sense, probably referring to some waterplants’. This seems on 
the whole less likely than the alternative proposed by the editors, namely *Croppa, 
a weak form of the strong personal name found in Cropston in Leicestershire. 
Similar instances of alternative explanations will be found under Tackley, Duck- 
Lington, and Wardington (pp. 285, 317, 427). The danger of taking place-names 
at their face value is well illustrated by the Oxfordshire Churchill (p. 343) which, 
it would seem, may originally have been named ‘hill with a tumulus’ (British 
*crouco) rather than ‘hill with a church’. 

But in the opinion of those responsible for the work under review, the main 
need for this county was not the reinterpretation of major place-names but 
rather the treatment of minor names and of as many field-names as could con- 
veniently be handled. In a review of The Place-Names of Cumberland (R.E.S., 
N.S. Vv (1954), 216) attention was drawn to the wealth of information, agricultural, 
social, linguistic, and so forth, to be derived from such names. The elements 
found in Oxfordshire field-names (and major names) make a valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the English vocabulary. Some words have been 
taken back considerably behind their first recorded appearance in other sources, 
e.g. cow-bell, demon, dotard (pp. 328, 250, 400). Among the many local and 
dialect words which have been noted among the field-names are gog, ‘bog, 
swamp’ (p. 447), and tite, ‘fountain of water’ (p. 469). There are many field- 
names denoting the shape of pieces of land, e.g. gorebrode, lanket, shovelbrode. 
The term forthshetere, for(e)schetere, here explained as meaning literally ‘forward 
shooter’, from the shape or position of the land, has been noted about ten times 
in Oxfordshire field-names in sources dating from the thirteenth century on- 
wards; but it ‘has not been noted in other counties and is not in the dictionaries’ 
(p. 446). The number of Oxfordshire field-names still surviving in nineteenth- 
century or later sources, which can be connected with landmarks recorded in 
the boundaries of Anglo-Saxon charters, as, for example, Bigberry, Fleet Com- 
mon, Fretheless Stone (pp. xxviii-xxix), is striking evidence of continuity in 
English field-names. 

The editors of these volumes are to be congratulated on the addition of a 
notable new item to the Place-Name Society’s series. 

F. E. HARMER 


SHORT NOTICES 


Englische Literaturgeschichte. By Fr. Scuuset. I: Die alt- und mittel- 
englische Periode. Pp. 168 (Sammlung Géschen 1114). Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1954. DM. 2.40. 


Anyone who tries to write a ‘history’ of literature in England from Cedmon to Caxton 
in this compass sets himself an impossible task. Whatever he does, it cannot be complete; 
and the prime question of policy is whether readers will wish to have a factual report 
on nearly every surviving work—author, date, theme, length, metre—or a less detailed, 
but critical, discussion of a few outstanding achievements. Ker’s English Literature: 
Mediaeval, on a similar scale to this book, offered the criticism, and after forty years it 
remains an unsurpassed distillation of the quality of medieval English writing. Professor 
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Schubel takes the other course, and gives the facts. He leaves himself little room for 
criticism and almost none for illustration—there are only four brief quotations from 
Middle English lyrics. Most of what he says is sound enough, but it makes dull reading. 

Naturally little is new. Dr. Schubel claims that recent work in stylistics and cultural 
history has made it possible to date Old English texts more accurately than before, but 
his placing of Cynewulf in the last quarter of the eighth century, and of Genesis B in 
the second half of the tenth, does not inspire confidence in this new chronology. The 
arrangement is sometimes awkward: Beowulf is noticed in a chapter headed ‘Die heid- 
nische Zeit’; but Dr. Schubel thinks it was written ‘wahrscheinlich im Dienste der christ- 
lichen Uberwindung des auch im 8. Jh. noch nicht getilgten Heidentums’ by ‘ein wohl 
dem mercischen Hofe nahestehender Geistlicher’ (p. 20), and it seems better suited to 
the following chapter on ‘Die anglische Bliitezeit (7. bis 8. Jh.)’. 

Dr. Schubel seems to be more interested in Middle than in Old English, and he writes 
rather more interestingly of it. But too much of the effect of a catalogue remains: five 
lines on Sir Orfeo, half a page on Gawain (mostly a summary of the plot), two pages on 
Langland; and though six pages are given to Chaucer there is no discussion of the special 
qualities of any one of the Canterbury Tales. We could better have spared some of the 
twenty pages on writings in Latin and Anglo-French. 

Some of the opinions expressed are surprising: the Exeter Book is dated c. 1050-72 
(p. 13); the first half of the fourteenth century is said to have produced no religious prose 
worth mentioning (p. 125), though the date of Rolle’s death is given correctly. There is 
a sprinkling of minor errors: Wonders of the East is still placed in the eleventh century 
(p. 56); the battle of Maldon is dated 993 (p. 59), Bannockburn 1340 (p. 151); The 
Proverbs of Alfred is classed as prose (p. 93); Trevisa’s translation of Higden is called 
Brut or the Chronicles of England (p. 127). The most notable of the misprints is Altercatio 
canis et spiritus (p. 73). 


N. D. 


Auckland University College Bulletins, No. 43, English Series, No. 6 (1953), 
and No. 44, English Series, No. 7 (1954). No price given. 

These pamphlets continue to explore the Grey Collection in the Auckland City Library, 
already noticed in R.E.S., vol. vi, no. 21. 

No. 43 by M. K. Joseph is entitled ‘Charles Aders’ and described as ‘a biographical 
note, together with some unpublished letters addressed to him by S. T. Coleridge and 
others’. Of the seven letters (all but one short) three are from Coleridge late in life and one 
each from Francis Danby, Wordsworth, Lamb, and Rogers. The biographical note takes 
up most of the pamphlet and usefully assembles, chiefly from Crabb Robinson, the avail- 
able information about the German Aders who spent many years in London, whose picture 
collection was famous, and at whose house in Euston Square so many artists and men of 
letters were entertained. 

No. 44 by S. Musgrove consists of ‘Unpublished Letters of Thomas De Quincey and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’, not, as the title might suggest, a correspondence between the 
two. The seven De Quincey letters range from 1809 to 1814, five being written from 
Grasmere. Books and the Peninsular War are the main topics. The five letters of Mrs. 
Browning are written to her friend Mrs. Martin and range from 1855 to 1859. One is 
from London, one from Paris, three from Italy. In Paris ‘Charles Dickens lives nearly 
opposite to us’. In the second letter she encourages her friend to read Aurora Leigh because 
it has been described as ‘worse than Don Juan’, ‘unfit for the reading of any girl’. 


H. M. Marco.ioutu 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By A. MAcDONALD 


ANGLIA 

Band 72, Heft 1, 1954 
Ein Beda-Problem (Marie Schiitt), 
pp. 1-20. 
Medieval animal lore (Beatrice 
White), pp. 21-30. 
A dramatic fragment from a Caesar 
Augustus play (Rossell Hope Rob- 
bins), pp. 31-34. 
Vice, Braggart, and Falstaff (D. C. 
Boughner), pp. 35-61. 
Maria Edgeworth’s Essay on Irish 
Bulls (Teut Riese), pp. 62-77. 
Christopher Fry and the revolt 
against realism in modern English 
drama (Rudolf Stamm), pp. 78-109. 

Band 72, Heft 2/3, 1954 
Pall Mall. Beitrage zur Etymologie 
und Quantitatstheorie (Hermann M. 
Flasdieck), pp. 129-360. 


DuRHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
Vol. xvi, No. 1, December 1954 


An Elizabethan Christmas (Hamish 
Swanston), pp. 24-26. 
[Poem by Peter Mowle, 1601.] 


ELH 

Vol. xxi, No. 3, September 1954 
Milton’s Hell (J. B. Broadbent), 
pp. 161-92. 
‘Animal rationis capax.’ A study of 
certain aspects of Swift’s imagery 
(Kathleen M. Williams), pp. 193- 
207. 
Passion and permanence in Keats’s 
Ode on a Grecian Urn (Charles I. 
Patterson), pp. 208-20. 
James Joyce: test case for a theory of 
style (Jackson I. Cope), pp. 221-36. 
The satirist and society (Robert C. 
Elliott), pp. 237-48. 


Vol. xxi, No. 4, December 1954 
Solitude and the neoclassicists (Ray- 
mond D. Havens), pp. 251-73. 
Adonais: progressive revelation as a 
poetic mode (Earl R. Wasserman), 
PP- 274-326. 


ENGLISH STUDIES 

Vol. xxxv, No. 6, December 1954 
Marlowe and the dumb show (Bert 
Sunesen), pp. 241-53. 
Hamlet and the phantom clue 
(Adrien Bonjour), pp. 253-9. 
Purh preata geprecu (Joh. Gerrit- 


sen), pp. 259-62. 
[In the Leiden Riddle.] 


Essays IN CRITICISM 

Vol. iv, No. 4, October 1954 
The tragic form (Richard B. Sewall), 
PP- 345-58. 
A note on Jane Austen (C. S. Lewis), 
PP- 359-71. 
Some techniques of fiction in poetry 
(Alwyn Berland), pp. 372-85. 
Communication and the Victorian 
poet (Kingsley Amis), pp. 386-99. 
The Ververs (Joseph J. Firebaugh), 
Pp. 400-10. 

{Henry James, The Golden Bowl.] 

Dylan Thomas’s poetry (R. N. 
Maud), pp. 411-20. 


Erupes ANGLAISES 
VIF Année, No. 4, Octobre 1954 
Une curiosité littéraire (L. Cazamian 
and A. Koszul), pp. 353-61. 
[Daniel O’Sullivan, writer on Shake- 
speare, &c.] 
Le ‘journal’ de Beckford (André 
Parreaux), pp. 362-79. 
Michael Wodhull, maitre de Southey 
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et disciple de Rousseau (J. Voisine), 
pp. 380-8. 


Mepium /Evum 

Vol. xxiti, No. I, 1954 
The tretis of the tua mariit wemen 
and the wedo (James Kinsley), 
PP- 31-35- 

Vol. xxiii, No. 2, 1954 
Notes on MS. Laud Misc. 636 
(Cecily Clark), pp. 71-75. 

[Peterborough Chronicle.] 

Aseventeenth-century text of Thomas 
of Erceldoune (W. P. Albrecht), 
pp. 88-95. 


MoperN LANGuace NOTES 
Vol. Ixix, No. 7, November 1954 
Three notes on Old English texts 
(Elizabeth Suddaby), pp. 465-8. 
[The Wanderer, The Battle of Maldon, 
OE. Bede.] 
Troilus’ confession (Arthur E. Hut- 
son), pp. 468~70. 
Why the Devil wears green (D. W. 
Robertson, Jr.), pp. 470-2. 
[In Chaucer’s Friar’s Tale.] 
Did Chaucer rearrange the Clerk’s 
envoy? (J. Burke Severs), pp. 472-8. 
William Dunbar’s ‘Steidis’ (George 
Fenwick Jones), pp. 479-80. 
Diogenes and The Boke Named the 
Governour (Curt F. Bihler), pp. 
481-4. 
Spenser and Thomas Watson (Wil- 
liam Ringler), pp. 484-7. 
Jonson, Camden and the Black 
Prince’s plumes (W. Todd Furniss), 
pp. 487-8. 
Hugh Holland in Turkey (S. G. 
Culliford), pp. 489-93. 
Donne’s ‘Good-morrow’ and cordi- 
form maps (Robert L. Sharp), 
PP- 493-5- 
“A book was writ of late. . .” (Howard 
Schultz), pp. 495-7. 
Eikon Basilike, Eikon Alethine, and 


Eikonoklastes (Ernest Sirluck), pp. 
497-502. 

Three notes on ‘Rochester’s’ poems 
(Pierre Legouis), pp. 502-6. 

The art of reflection in James’s The 
Sacred Fount (Charles G. Hoff- 
mann), pp. 507-8. 


Vol. Ilxix, No. 8, December 1954 


Swanrad in Beowulf (Robert H. 
Woodward), pp. 544-6. 

Gifstol (Arthur E. DuBois), pp. 
546-9. 

Stubborn (Leo Spitzer), pp. 550-1. 
Canterbury Tales A 24 (Paull F. 
Baum), pp. 551-2. 

An unkind mistress (Lambeth MS. 
432) (Rossell Hope Robbins), pp. 
552-8. 

The earliest use of ‘autumnal’ (Lewis 
Sawin), pp. 558-9. 

Donne’s ‘The Will’ (D. C. Allen), 
PP- 559-60. 

Laurence Sterne and Chambers’ 
Cyclopaedia (Bernard L. Greenberg), 
pp. 560-2. 

Shelley’s Adonais, 177-179 (Earl R. 
Wasserman), p. 563. 

The Kingsley-Newman controversy 
and the Apologia (Thomas L. 
Robertson, Jr.), pp. 564-9. 

A note on Browning’s ‘Ben Kar- 
shook’s Wisdom’ (Curtis Dahl), pp. 
569-72. 

A comment on Section 5 of Whit- 
man’s ‘Song of Myself’ (Clarence 
Gohdes), pp. 583-6. 


MOoperN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY 
Vol. xv, No. 3, September 1954 


The Revenger’s Tragedy: Jacobean 
dance of death (Samuel Schoen- 
baum), pp. 201~7. 

Swift on the mind: the myth of 
asepsis (Walter J. Ong), pp. 208-21. 
Radical journalism in the 1830’s: 
the True Sun and Weekly True Sun 
(Charles H. Vivian), pp. 222-32. 
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Vol. xv, No. 4, December 1954 

In defense of Criseyde (Constance 
Saintonge), pp. 312-20. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, psychiatrist 
(Richard B. Hovey), pp. 321-5. 
Lytton Strachey and the Victorians 
(Charles Richard Sanders), pp. 326- 
42. 

Goethe and the Edgeworths (John 
Hennig), pp. 366-71. 


MOopern LANGUAGE REVIEW 


Vol. 1, No. 1, fanuary 1955 

The texts of ‘Mucedorus’ (Leo 
Kirschbaum), pp. 1-5. 

Imagery in George Eliot’s last novels 
(Barbara Hardy), pp. 6-14. 

Orwell Haven in the ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’? (F. P. Magoun, Jr.), 
PP- 44-45- 

How did Shakespeare come to know 
the ‘Decameron’? (Herbert G. 
Wright), pp. 45-48. 

Wordsworth’s monody on Lamb: 
another copy (F. M. Todd), pp. 
48-50. 


MOopDeERN PHILOLOGY 


Vol. lit, No. 2, November 1954 


Literature, philosophy, and the his- 
tory of ideas (R. S. Crane), pp. 73- 
83. 

The text of Paradise Lost: emphatic 
and unemphatic spellings (Robert 
Martin Adams), pp. 84-91. 

A Russian critic and Tristram Shandy 
(Kenneth E. Harper), pp. 92-99. 
Jacob and Esau in Finnegans Wake 
(J. Mitchell Morse), pp. 123-30. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES 


JOURNAL 
Vol. vist, No. 3, Summer 1954 


The unpublished letters of Evan 
Lloyd (Cecil Price), pp. 264-305. 
[Continued ibid., pp. 426-48.] 


NEOPHILOLOGUS 

38ste Faarg., Afl. 4, 1 October 1954 
The problem of order in Shake- 
speare’s histories (Johannes Klein- 
stiick), pp. 268-77. 
Free phonetic patterns in Shake- 
speare’s sonnets (David I. Masson), 
PP- 277-89. 
A note on the English translations 
from Jacob Cats (Rosalie L. Colie), 
pp. 306-10. 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN 

Vol. lv, Nos. 5-6, 30 October 1954 
Le type moyen anglais I was wery 
for wandred et ses paralléles romans 
(Leo Spitzer), pp. 161-77. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 

Vol. ix, No. 3, December 1954 
De Quincey and the ending of 
“Moby-Dick’ (Frederick S. Rock- 
well), pp. 161-8. 
The poor labyrinth: the theme of 
social injustice in Dickens’s ‘Great 
Expectations’ (John H. Hagan, Jr.), 
pp. 169-78. 
Thomas Hardy’s tragic hero (Ted R. 
Spivey), pp. 179-91. 
Time, space and perspective in 
Thomas Hardy (Carol Reed Ander- 
sen), pp. 192-208. 
The epigraph of Conrad’s ‘Chance’ 
(Bruce Harkness), pp. 209-22. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

Vol. i, New Series, No. 11, November 
1954 
Chaucer’s ‘Complaint of Mars’ 
(D. S. Brewer), pp. 462-3. 
A Chaucerian emendation (James J. 
McKenzie), p. 463. 
William Warner of Cambridge 
(David W. Becker), pp. 463-5. 
John Syminges, a poet’s step-father 
(Baird W. Whitlock), pp. 465-7. 

[Continued from N. & Q. i. 421-4.] 
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Shakespeare as parodist (Kenneth 

Muir), pp. 467-8. 

Falstaff’s diminution of wit (C. A. 

Greer), p. 468. 

Shakespeare’s ‘second best bed’ and 

a contemporary parallel (Roland 

Mushat Frye), pp. 468-9. 

Ben Jonson, Markham, and Shake- 

speare (C. G. Thayer), pp. 469-70. 

Thomas Nashe and Shakespeare 

(Frank W. Bradbrook), p. 470. 

‘An epistle mendicant’ by Ben Jon- 

son (George Burke Johnston), p. 471. 

The text of “The Double Falsehood’ 

(Leonard Schwartzstein), pp. 471-2. 

Two notes on Milton and Wither 

(J. Milton French), pp. 472-3. 

Milton’s ‘late court-poet’ (Elsie 

Duncan-Jones), p. 473. 

‘Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift’ 

(Maurice Johnson), pp. 473-4. 

Farquhar: ‘The Recruiting Officer’ 

(Robert L. Hough), p. 474. 

Sterne’s Eliza (H. Bullock), pp. 

474-5- 

Abridgments of Smollett for children 

(Lewis M. Knapp), p. 475. 

Hume and Johnson (Edward Ruhe), 

PP- 477-8. 

Hugh Blair’s three (?) critical dis- 

sertations (Edward P. J. Corbett), pp. 

478-80. 

Correspondence of Edward Gibbon 

and John Charles Brooke (Francis 

W. Steer), pp. 480-2. 

An uncollected preface by Sir Walter 

Scott (William Ruff), p. 484. 

Bacon and the ‘dissociation of sensi- 

bility’ (Jeanne Andrews), pp. 484-6. 
[Continued in N. & Q. i. 530-2.] 

The feast and the lady (Miriam 

Allott and R. Gittings), pp. 486-7. 
[In Keats.] 

Some Marryat letters (R. H. Bowers), 

pp. 487-8. 

Carlyle, Charles Dickens, and Wil- 
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liam Maccall (K. J. Fielding), pp. 
488-90. 


French words in Scots (Percy E. 

Spielmann), pp. 491-3. 

‘OED’ and ‘DAE’: some compari- 

sons (B. W. A. Massey), pp. 493-7. 
[Continued from N. & Q. i. 129; cf. 
ibid. i. 522-5.] 

Some corrections for O.E.D. (D. S. 

Bland), p. 497. 

‘Expense an object’ (J. C. Maxwell), 

P- 497- 


Vol. i, New Series, No. 12, December 


1954 

The moral of the Manciple’s Tale 
(J. D. Elliott), pp. 511-12. 

Levels of word-play and figurative 
signification in More’s ‘Utopia’ 
(R. J. Schoeck), pp. 512-13. 

Peter Moone: the Ipswich gospeller 
and poet (A. G. Dickens), pp. 513- 
14. 

More references to John Donne 
(D. J. Drinkwater), pp. 514-15. 
‘Machine’: Hamlet 1. ii. 124 (John 
Waldron), pp. 515-16. 

A note on the standard of English 
translations from the French, 1685- 
1720 (Margaret Turner), pp. 516-21. 
Dryden and Juvenal’s grandmother 
(R. E. Hughes), p. 521. 

On the definition of ‘tragic irony’ 
(David S. Berkeley), pp. 521-2. 

An intentional parody of Pope by 
Crabbe (Thomas Mabbott), p. 525. 
An epitaph attributed to Swift (Colin 
J. Horne), pp. 525-7. 

‘Harmonious Jones’ and Milton’s 
invocations (Ann Gossman), pp. 
527-9- 

Blake and Young (G. E. Bentley, Jr.), 
PP- 529-30. 

New letters about Shelley (H. M. 
Dowling), pp. 532-5. 

Yeatsian brevities (George Brandon 
Saul), pp. 535-6. 
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A descriptive catalogue of the Cal- 
verley material in Toronto Univer- 


sity Library (Hilda D. King), pp. 


[Continued from N. & Q. i. 450-3.] 


Two possible Housman sources 
(James J. McKenzie), p. 539. 


Vol. ti, New Series, No. 1, January 1955 
“The Secret Garden’ (R. N. Parkin- 
son), p. 6. 

A new approach to the etymology of 
English ‘keelson’ (Donald B. Sands), 
pp. 10-11. 

Chaucer: a meaning of ‘philosophye’ 
(J. Mitchell Morse), p. 11. 

An early reference to John Donne 
(A. Davenport), p. 12. 

Barclay Squire and Grierson’s 
Donne (Macdonald Emslie), pp. 
12-13. 

‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ (Ernest Schan- 
zer), pp. 13-14. 

Iago’s nationality (Theodore C. 
Hoepfner), pp. 14-15. 

King Lear tv. 6 (Kenneth Muir), 
p. 15. 

Shakespeare’s Tempest in Czech 
(O. F. Babler), pp. 15-16. 

“What Heminges and Condell really 
meant’ (K. B. Danks), pp. 16—19. 
Field’s parody of a murder play 
(Glenn H. Blayney), pp. 19-20. 
Some notes on the vocabulary of 
John Marston. II. (Gustav Cross), 
pp. 20-21. 

[Continued from N. & Q. i. 425-7.] 
A ‘lost’ manuscript of Lodowick 
Carlell’s Arviragus and Philicia 
(James E. Ruoff), pp. 21-22. 

A Marvell allusion in Ward’s Diary 
(Dennis Davison), p. 22. 
Shakespeare in Dryden’s first pub- 
lished poem? (John M. Aden), 
pp. 22-23. 

Aphra Behn (1640?-1689) (P. D. 
Mundy), p. 23. 


A prose fragment wrongly attributed 
to Gay and Pope (John Butt), pp. 
23-25. 

Fielding’s Champion and a pub- 
lisher’s quarrel (John B. Shipley), 
pp. 25-28. 

The text of Wordsworth’s prose 
(W. J. B. Owen), p. 37. 

Henry James’s revisions for “The 
Ambassadors’ (Leon Edel), pp. 37- 
38. 

Blake and Yeats (Robert F. Gleck- 
ner), p. 38. 

Richard Jefferies (Arnold H. J. 
Baines), p. 38. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. xxxitt, No. 3, Fuly 1954 


The captive linnet: a footnote on 
eighteenth-century sentiment (W. 
Powell Jones), pp. 330-7. 

Dryden and Flecknoe: a conjecture 
(John Harrington Smith), pp. 338- 
41. 

Johnson’s Plan of a Dictionary: a 
textual crux (W. R. Keast), pp. 
341-7- 

Fielding’s An Address to the Electors 
of Great Britain (A. Le Roy Greason, 
Jr), PP- 347-52 


Vol. xxxitt, No. 4, October 1954 


The relationship of Robert Greene 
and Thomas Nashe (Edwin Havi- 
land Miller), pp. 353-67. 

Swift as moralist (James Brown), 
pp. 368-87. 

Defoe and Mrs. Bargrave’s story 
(Rodney M. Baine), pp. 388-95. 
Emerson and Arnold’s poetry (R. H. 
Super), pp. 396-403. 

Lord Halifax in Gildon’s New Re- 
hearsal (G. L. Anderson), pp. 423-6. 
Benjamin Stillingfleet’s Essay on 
Conversation, 1737, and Henry Field- 
ing (Henry K. Miller), pp. 427-8. 
Pope’s Anthologia again (John Spar- 
row), pp. 428-31. 
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A note on Samuel Johnson and the 
rise of accentual prosodic theory 
(Paul Fussell), pp. 431-3. 

Yeats’s Byzantium and Johnson’s 
Lichfield (D. J. Greene), pp. 433-5. 
Wordsworth and Edward Du Bois 
(David Bonnell Green), pp. 435-7. 
G. A. Simcox, Mr. T. Burns Haber, 
and Housman’s Hell Gate (John 
Sparrow), pp. 437-42. 

Bret Harte as a source for James 
Joyce’s “The Dead’ (Gerhard Fried- 
rich), pp. 442-4. 


SALTIRE REVIEW 

Vol. i, No. 3, Winter 1954 
The shocking Sir Walter (Agnes 
Mure Mackenzie), pp. 18-21. 
Towards a Scottish theatre (Michael 
Langham), pp. 35-40. 
Burns in two tongues (R. Crombie 
Saunders), pp. 41-45. 


The Scots Buchanan (W. A. Gather- 
er), pp. 61-66. 

SEWANEE REVIEW 

Vol. lxiit, No. 4, Autumn 1954 
Lawrence and Class (F. R. Leavis), 
PP- 535-62. 
Morals and motives in The Spoils of 
Poynton (Patrick F. Quinn), pp. 
563-77: 
What is a poem? (Eliseo Vivas), 
PP. 578-97. 
English poets today. The younger 
generation (Bonamy Dobrée), pp. 
598-620. 

STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 

Vol. li, No. 4, October 1954 
Heroic comedy: a new interpretation 
of Dryden’s Assignation (Frank H. 
Moore), pp. 585-98. 
The nineteenth-century actors versus 
the closet critics of Shakespeare 
(Carol Jones Carlisle), pp. 599-615. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Fuly—December 1954 


[Unless otherwise stated, London is the place and 1954 the date of each publication.] 


BartTLeEY, J. O. Teague, Shenkin and Saw- 
ney. Being an historical study of the 
earliest Irish, Welsh and Scottish charac- 
ters in English plays. Cork. pp. xiv+ 
339. 255. 

Bateson, F. W. Wordsworth. A Re- 
Interpretation. pp. x-+227. 21s. 

BENNETT, J. W. The Rediscovery of Sir 
John Mandeville (Modern Language 
Association of America). New York, 
1954; London, 1955. pp. xii+436. 
$6.70; 52s. 

THe Briere. Described by Christian 
Scholars. (The Times.) 1s. 

Boxcar, R. R. The Classical Heritage and 
its Beneficiaries. Cambridge. pp. viii+ 
592. 455. 

Bostock, J. K. A Handbook on Old High 
German Literature. Oxford, 1955. 
pp. x+257. 255. 

British ACADEMY. Proceedings Vol. 
XXXIX, 1953. pp. xiv+368. 63s. 

Buxton, J. Sir Philip Sidney and the 
English Renaissance. pp. xii+284. 18s. 


Crark, H. H. Transitions in American 
Literary History. Durham, North Caro- 
lina, 1953; London. pp. xvi+479. 45s. 

Crark, W. S. The Early Irish Stage. The 
Beginnings to 1720. Oxford, 1955. 
pp. xii+227. 30s. 

CrawFiLL, T. M., and Bruce, D. H. 
Barnaby Rich. A _ short biography. 
— 1953; Edinburgh. pp. x+135. 
10s. 6d. 


Deroz, D. Letters, ed. G. H. Healey. 
Oxford, 1955. pp. xxii+506. 42s. 

DEROLEZ, R. Runica Manuscripta. The 
English Tradition. Brugge. pp. lxiv+ 
455. No price given. 

Donne, J. Sermons Vol. VII, ed. G. R. 
Potter and E. M. Simpson. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles; London. pp. vi+ 463. 
56s. 6d. 


Earty ENGLisH Text Society. Ancrene 
Riwle, ed. from Gonville and Caius 
College MS. by R. M. Wilson. pp. 
xiv+87. 255. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Eutot, G. Letters, ed. G. S. Haight. New 
Haven; London. Vol. I. pp. Ixxx+ 375; 
Vol. Il. pp. viii+513; Vol. III. pp. 
viii+475. £7.78. __ 

Evans, J. John Ruskin. pp. 447. 25s. 


FALKNER, J. M. The Nebuly Coat and The 
Lost Stradivarius. (repr.) pp. xiv+ 564. 
8s. 6d. 

FgpgerR_e, W. Robert Browning’s Drama- 
tisches Experiment. Pfaffikon-Zurich. 
pp. 128. No price given. 

Frencu, J. M. The Life Records of John 
Milton, Vol. III, 1651-1654. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. pp. viii+ 470. 
$7.50. 

Fuson, B. W. The Poet and his Mask. 
Parkville, Missouri. pp. 27. No price 
given. 


GaGEN, J. The New Woman. Her emer- 
gence in English Drama (1600-1730). 
New York. pp. 193. $3.50. 

Garpner, S. Infinity on the Anvil. A 
Critical Study of Blake’s Poetry. Oxford. 
pp. viii+-160. 17s. 6d. 


Haymaker, R. E. From Pampas to Hedge- 
rows and Downs. A Study of W. H. 
Hudson. New York. pp. 398. $5. 

Heron, H. The Kayes of Counsaile. A 
Newe Discourse of Morall Philosophie 
(1579), ed. V. B. Heltzel. Liverpool. 
pp. xxii+ 103. 6s. 

Hoover, B. B. Samuel Johnson’s Parlia- 
mentary Reporting. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1953; London. pp. xi+227. 
215. 

Humpurey, R. Stream of Consciousness 
in the Modern Novel. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles; London. pp. viii+127. 
21s. 

Humpureys, A. R. The Augustan World. 
Life and Letters in Eighteenth-Century 
England. pp. x+283. 16s. 


Jounston, G. B. Poems of Ben Jonson. 
pp. liv+353. 18s. 


Karperc, G. The English Interrogative 
Pronouns. Stockholm. pp. 353. Sw. Cr. 


18. 

Knicut, G. W. Laureate of Peace. On the 
genius of Alexander Pope. pp. viii+ 187. 
21s. 


Lanpa, L. A. Swift and the Church of 
Ireland. Oxford. pp. xvi+206. 21s. 
Lecrarire, L. A General Analytical Biblio- 
graphy of the Regional Novelists of the 
British Isles, 1800-1950. Paris. pp. 399. 
No price given. 

— Le Roman régionaliste dans les Iles 
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Britanniques, 1800-1950. Paris. pp. 300. 
No price given. 

Lewis, C. S. English Literature in the 
Sixteenth Century excluding Drama. 
Oxford. pp. viii+696. 30s. 

Linpsay, Sir D. Ane Satyre of the Thrie 
Estaits, ed. J. Kinsley. pp. 236. 21s. 
Liptzin, S. The English Legend of Hein- 

rich Heine. New York. pp.x+191. $3. 

Locke, L. G. Tillotson. A Study in 
Seventeenth-century Literature. Copen- 
hagen. pp. 187. Dan. Cr. 23. 

LouIsiANA STATE UNIVERSITY STUDIEs. 
Humanities Series, 5. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. pp. vi+54. $2. 


Mar.owe, C. Edoardo II, ed. G. Baldini. 
Firenze. pp. civ+305. L. 1,200. 

Mippie ENG.isH Dictionary, ed. H. 
Kurath and S. M. Kuhn. Part F 1. 
Ann Arbor; London. pp. 373-500. 21s. 

Munsy, A. N. L. The Formation of the 
Phillipps Library up to the year 1840. 
Cambridge. pp. xii+177. 18s. 


Oyara, A. Aestheticism and Oscar Wilde. 
Part I, Life and Letters. Helsinki. 
pp. 231. 800 Mk. 

Opret, H. Der Einfluss der englischen 
Literatur auf die deutsche. Berlin. 
pp. 49. DM. 5.80. 


Patmer, R. G. Seneca’s De Remediis 
Fortuitorum and the _ Elizabethans. 
Chicago, 1953. pp. x+66. No price 
given. 

PELLEGRINI, G. II teatro di John Marston. 
Pisa, 1952. pp. 219. L. 2,200. 

Pettit, H. A Bibliography of Young’s 
Night-Thoughts. Boulder, Colorado. 
pp. iv+52. $1.5. 

Port, A. Minor Poems, ed. N. Ault and 
J. Butt (Twickenham edn.). pp. xxii+ 
492. 455. 

Pratt, W. W. (ed.) Galveston Island. 
The Journal of Francis Sheridan, 1839- 
1840. Austin; Edinburgh. pp. xx+172. 
12s. 6d. 

Prouty, C. T. The Contention and Shake- 
speare’s 2 Henry VI. New Haven; 
London. pp. x+157. $4; 32s. 


Quirk, R. The Concessive Relation in Old 
English Poetry. New Haven; London. 
pp. xiv+148. 32s. 


RENAISSANCE Papers. University of South 
Carolina. pp. 92. No price given. 


Scuaar, C. Some types of narrative in 
Chaucer’s poetry. Lund; Copenhagen. 
pp. 293. Sw. Cr. 26. 

ScuirMer, W. F. Gliick und Ende der 
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Kénige in Shakespeares Historien. Kéln. 
pp. 18. DM. 1.60. 

SHAKESPEARE, W. King John, ed. E. A. J. 
an (Arden edn.). pp. lxxvi+ 176. 
18s. 

—As You Like It, ed. S. C. Burchell. 

p. viiit+121; Macbeth, ed. E. M. 
aith. pp. viii+ 138; Romeo and Juliet, 
ed. R. Hosley. pp. viii+ 174; The Taming 
of the Shrew, ed. T. G. Bergen. pp. 
viii+125; Twelfth Night, ed. W. P. 
Holden, pp. vii+ 144 (Yale Shakespeare, 
revd. edn.). New Haven; London. 
Each $1.50; 12s. 

SHarrock, R. John Bunyan. pp. 163. 
8s. 6d. 

Sir Orreo, ed. A. J. Bliss (Oxford English 
Monographs). pp. lii+79. Oxford. 15s. 

SpRaIGHT, R. William Poel and the Eliza- 
bethan Revival. pp. 302. 215. 

SPENSER, E. Amoretti & Epithalamion, ed. 
A.M. Crino. Firenze. pp. 195. L. 1,500. 

Spiker, S. Indexing Your Book. Madison, 
Wisconsin. pp. xii+28. soc. 

Super, R. H. Walter Savage Landor. 
‘ Biography. New York. pp. xvi+654. 

7.50. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Tittotson, G. Thackeray the Novelist. 
Cambridge. pp. xvi+312. 22s. 6d. 


Unter, J. E. Morley’s Canzonets for Two 
Voices. Baton Rouge, Louisiana. pp. 
iv+18+lvi. $2.50. 


Watton, W. Troilus and Cressida. Opera 
in three Acts. Libretto by Christopher 
Hassall. pp. 71. 3s. 6d. 

ARNER, A. Shakespeare in the Tropics. 
pp. iv+26. 2s. 6d. 

Wikins, E. H. A History of Italian 
Literature. Harvard; London. pp. xii+ 


523- 455. 
Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. The Verbal Icon. 
University of Kentucky. pp. xviii-+299. 


$4. 

WorpswortH, W. Poetical Works, ed. 
E. de Selincourt and H. Darbishire. 
Vol. III (2nd edn.). Oxford. pp. 
xxiv+596. 35s. 

Year’s Work IN ENGLIsH Stupigs. Vol. 
XXXIII, 1952, ed. F. S. Boas and B. 
White. pp. 307. 21s. 


ZANDVoORT, R. W. Collected Papers. 
Groningen. pp. viii+ 186. FI. 7.90. 














“THE TWA CORBIES’ 
By WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 


R. DOUGLAS HAMER, in a short note on “The Twa Corbies’,! 
quotes two Scottish folk rhymes: 


1. A hoggie dead! a hoggie dead! a hoggie dead! 
Oh where? oh where? oh where? 
Down i’ e’ park! down i’ e’ park! down i’ e’ park! 
Is’t fat? is’t fat? is’t fat? 
Come try! come try! come try! 
Galloway 


. Sekito says, there’s a hogg dead! 
Where? where? 
Up the burn! up the burn! 
Is’t fat? Is’t fat? 
’t’s a’ creesh! ’t’s a’ creesh! 
Tweeddale2 


By limiting discussion to “The Twa Corbies’, and his evidence to printed 
Scottish folk rhymes, and by referring to ‘the Scottish rustic habit of “‘inter- 
preting the conversation” of carrion crows’, Mr. Hamer ties up everything 
very neatly. 

But interpreting the conversation of carrion crows is not a peculiarly 
Scottish rustic habit, nor is the rhyme a peculiarly Scottish rhyme. In 1894 
it was noted down from the recitation of Robert Lawson of Thirlby at the 
foot of the Hambleton Hills in Yorkshire :3 


CROW’S DITTY 
Gowa! Gowa! 
Whea teea? Wheea teea? 
Bagby Moor, Bagby Moor. 
What ti dea there? What ti dea there? 
Seek an au’d yeo, seek an au’d yeo. 
Is she fat? Is she fat? 
Glorr! Glorr! Glorr! 


The penultimate line in all three rhymes suggests a common origin for 
all three, but affords no evidence at all for a Scottish or English source. 


' R.E.S., xxiii (1947), 354-5. 
2 Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland (Edinburgh, 3rd edn., 1847), p. 165. My copy 
of the book gives 1841 as the date of the 3rd edition. 
3 Folk Lore, v (1894), 342. The word ‘recitation’ does not exclude the possibility that 
the rhyme was sung. 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 23 (1955) 
15 
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Nor is the habit a peculiarly British one. A similar rhyme, which may safely 
be claimed as the same one, is recited in Germany:! 


(Krahen sprechen miteinander :) 
Ligg’n Knaken, Ligg’n Knaken! — 
Wonemb? Wonemb? — 

Achter’n Barg, achter’n Barg! 
Mit Flesch, mit Flesch! — 
Puk em af, puk em af! 


A variant was recorded in 1935, in Clear Island, south coast of Cork, by 
An t-Athair Donncha O Floinn:? 


Do tharla dha fhéich dh’ ’ma chéile. D’iarthuigh ceann aca de cheann eil’ aca: 


‘A’ gcualais c4 bhfuair a’ seana-chapal bas?’ 
‘A’ geuntae ’n Chliair!’ 
*Téimis fé n-a dhéin 
’Un go lionaimid ar suiméar!’ 
(Translation : 
Two crows (ravens) met. One asked the other: 
‘Did you hear where the old horse died ?” 
‘In County Clare!’ 
‘Let us go there 
That we may fill our stomachs!’) 


For Mr. Hamer, the two rhymes from Popular Rhymes of Scotland ‘re- 
veal a more certain origin for the form of this ballad’. He seems to imply that 
development, in this case at least, is from the simple folk rhyme to the more 
complex traditional ballad. It is not clear whether he further implies that 
this is the usual sequence of development. 


It may be noted that an intermediate stage in this process of development 
has also been preserved :3 


The corbie, wi’ his roupy throat, 
Cried frae the leafless tree, 

‘Come owre the loch, come owre the loch, 
Come owre the loch wi’ me!’ 


? Maria Kiihn, Macht auf das Tor! Alte Deutsche Kinderlieder (K6nigstein and Leipzig, 
1942), p. 118. 

2 Béaloideas, v (1935), 135. For other Irish versions see An Stoc, March 1920, p. 5; 
and Sept.—Oct. 1927, p. 5. For these references I am indebted to Mr. Sean O’Sullivan, 
Archivist of the Irish Folklore Commission, Dublin. Compare also the Lancashire rhyme 
“The Frog and the Crow’ in N. & Q., Series I, ii(1850), 222. I am informed that there are 
also a number of Scottish Gaelic parallels. 

3 Fifty Traditional Scottish Nursery Rhymes. Collected, edited, and arranged for Voice 
and Piano by Alfred Moffat (Augener, London, n.d.), p. 29. The source of the collection 
was ‘a manuscript collection of traditional Scottish airs . . . in the possession of a well 
known firm of booksellers in Edinburgh . . . written between the years 1845 and 1850’. 
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The craw put out his sooty head, 
And cried, ‘Where to, where to?’ 

“To yonder field,’ the corbie cried, 
‘Where there is corn enow.’ 


“The ploughman ploughed the land yestreen, 
The farmer sowed this morn, 

And we can mak’ a full, fat meal, 
Frae off the broad-cast corn.’ 


The twa black birds flew owre the trees 
They flew towards the sun; 

The farmer watchin’ by a hedge, 
Shot baith wi’ his lang gun! 


Line 2 of the second stanza is exactly equivalent to the second line of the 
Yorkshire rhyme, ‘Whea teea? Wheea teea?’ and is echoed, each time in 
the second line, in the Scottish and German rhymes, which suggests a 
direct connexion (by translation?) between the short rhymes. 

There is still another version,' beginning with exactly the same first 
stanza, but with a significant development in the third: 


Corbie. “Te pike a dead man that’s lying 
Ahint yon meikle stane.’ 

Craw. ‘Is he fat, is he fat, is he fat, is he fat? 
If no, we may let him alane.’ 


Relying on the editor’s information in the Contents, that the author is un- 
known, one might assume that this is the perfect transition version between 
rhyme and ballad (or ballad and rhyme), for it has elements of both. But 
Whitelaw in his Book of Scottish Song (Glasgow, 1875, p. 403) attributed 
this version to Alexander Carlile (1788-1860), who is known to have re- 
written others of our folk-songs (e.g. p. 368). 

The true traditional ballad, folk-song, or folk-rhyme is anonymous. 
Such a criterion of authenticity is very chancy, especially in this case where 
the song could deceive the eye and ear of the expert in folk-song, whose 
ear, from experience, is not satisfied with ‘wot’ and ‘new slain’ in the line, 
‘I wot where lies a new slain knight’, and the perfection, at another level 
of poetry, of the couplet 


O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair, 


from “The Twa Corbies’ in Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy. 
The theory of development from folk-rhyme to ballad is so satisfactory 
that one is tempted to leave Mr. Hamer’s observation uncriticized. But 


1 R. A. Smith, The Scottish Minstrel (Edinburgh, 1824), vi. 62. 
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development in folk-song and rhyme is very seldom as tidy as that. There 
is some evidence suggesting another possibility. 

Familiarity with such rhymes teaches one that many rhymes in oral 
tradition, manuscripts, and printed collections are fragments of largely 
forgotten songs and ballads. Sir Walter Scott quotes one of these rhymes 
in his Minstrelsy in the Notes on “The Eve of St John’: 


Fair maiden Lylliard lies under this stane, 

Little was her stature, but great was her fame; 

Upon the English louns she laid mony thumps, 

And, when her legs were cutted off, she fought upon her stumps. 


This episode is alleged to have occurred at the battle of Ancrum Moor 
in 1545. But in the ballad called “The Hunting of the Cheviot’,' a similar 
episode is recorded: 


For Wetharryngton my harte was wo, 

that euer he slayne shulde be; 

For when both his leggis wear hewyne In to, 
yet he knyled & fought on his kny. 


If this is the same story as “The Battle of Otterburn’, the accepted theory, 
it tells of a battle fought in 1388. The ‘Hunttis of Chevet’ is mentioned 
among the songs in The Complaynte of Scotlande (1549), but was old then. 
It is significant that the later version,” probably a broadside copy, is nearer 
the rhyme of Fair maiden Lylliard. Here is the corresponding stanza: 


For witherington needs must I wayle 
as one in too full dumpes, 

For when his leggs were smitten of, 
he fought vpon his stumpes. 


The development in this case is not from rhyme to ballad, but from tradi- 
tional ballad to broadside to rhyme. This seems to be the reverse of the 
process described by Mr. Hamer. It is possible that the rhyme of Fair 
maiden Lylliard may have been adapted, and incorporated in the second 
version of the ballad, but there is still the earlier version of the stanza to 
explain. To put it as late as 1545 leaves a gap of a century and a half 
between the event (1388) and the ballad about the event. 

In this case the evidence seems to suggest a later date for the rhyme 
than for the ballad stanza, and it is as possible that in the case quoted by 
Mr. Hamer the same evolution took place from ballad to rhyme. 

There is another example of the same process, which seems to be that 

MS. Ashmole 48 in the Bodleian, printed in Skeat’s Specimens of English Literature, 
1394-1579 (Oxford, 3rd edn. 1880), p. 67, st. 54. 


2 ‘Chevy Chase’ from Percy’s MS., p. 188; Hales and Furnivall (London, 1867-8), 
ii. 7, st. 50. 
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of breaking down rather than building up. In the Bannatyne MS. is a poem! 
which has all the appearance of being a folk-poem, ‘How the first Heland- 
man of god was maid of Ane horse turd in argylle as is said’. I begin at 
the second stanza: 
Sanct petir said to god, 
in a sport word— 
‘Can 3e not mak a heilandman 
of this horss tourd ?” 


God turnd owre pe horss turd 
wt his pykit staff, 

And vp start a helandman 
blak as ony draff. 


Qwod god to pe helandman, 
‘Quhair wilt thow now?’ 

‘I will doun in pe lawland, lord, 
and thair steill a kow.’ 


‘And thow steill A cow, cairle, 
thair thay will hang the.’ 
‘Quattrack, lord, of that, 
ffor anis mon I die.’ 


The Rev. William Findlay (d. 1917), collecting from oral sources in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, recorded this :? 


Can you mak a hiel’n’man? 
Yes indeed an’ that I can 
Just as weel as ony man 

He rummelt it, he tummelt it, 
He gied it sik a blow 

Up jumped a hiel’n’man 
Crying Trotsho! 


There is a Dumfries version of the same rhyme:3 


Up Jock, doon Tam, 

Blaw the bellows, auld man. 
Peter cam tae Paul’s door, 
Playing on a Fife. 

Can ye shape a Hielandman 
Oot an auld wife? 


' ff. 162b-163a. Written in eight long lines, without punctuation. 

2 Manuscript B, p. 82. All Mr. Findlay’s MSS. are in my keeping. 

3 Transactions of the Dumfries and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
1908-9, p. 55. 
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He rummelt her, he tummelt her, 
He gied her sic a blow, 

That oot cam a Hielandman 
Crying “Trotshow’. 


Another part of the poem in the Bannatyne MS. survived in Argyllshire 
till the late nineteenth century, and was recorded by R. C. Maclagan:! 


Whaur are ye gaun, my wee Johnnie Hielanman? 
I’m gaun awa to steal a wee coo. 

You'll be hanged, my fine Johnnie Hielanman, 
What do a care if my belly be fu’. 


It would be very difficult to prove that these rhymes, picked up nearly 
400 years later from the lips of the people, were the sources of ideas in 
the Bannatyne MS. poem. It is more likely that they are fragments from 
the poem, which have been modified in oral transmission through the 
centuries. 

The positive value of Mr. Hamer’s note is in drawing attention, once 
again, to the interconnexion between all kinds of material in oral tradition. 
The danger in the study of ballads is of becoming a prisoner within the 
ballad tradition, forgetting that it is an abstraction from the whole field of 
orally transmitted songs, singing games, nursery rhymes, folk-tales, folk- 
rhymes and proverbs, from which the folk themselves did not abstract 
the ballads, till the collectors asked them to do so. Professor Child’s 
ballad collection consists very largely of ballads abstracted from manu- 
scripts which contain many things beside ballads. The scholar who works 
within the limits of this printed collection? cannot but come, again and 
again, to the same conclusions as Child. Working with a full knowledge 
of the ballad manuscripts he must come at times to other conclusions than 
those of Child, who did not always see the complete ballad manuscripts, but 
only the traditional ballads extracted from them by his helpers. 


' The Games & Diversions of Argyleshire (Folk-Lore Society, London, 1901), p. 256. 

2 Francis James Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston and New 
York, 5 vols., 1882-98). One danger in using the single-volume selection (Harrap, London, 
n.d.) for the ballad of ‘The Twa Corbies’ is a misplaced note about the other variants, 
whose existence proves that the Minstrelsy version is fundamentally traditional, even if 
touched up by Miss Erskine of Alva, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, or Sir Walter Scott. 
The variants are listed in the notes to No. 26 in the five-volume edition. 


























SIR JOHN HAYWARD, ‘POLITIC’ HISTORIAN 
By S. L. GOLDBERG 


HE main reason given in the sixteenth century for reading histories 

was the moral benefit to be derived from the examples of good and 
bad conduct in them. But although, as one writer put it at the time, ‘the 
proems of Historical Bookes are . . . filled with discourses of the profitable 
vse that may be made of them’, the proems had little necessary connexion 
with the contents. Scores of chronicles and ‘manuals’ proclaimed a moral 
value which still remains invisible. In historians like Grafton and Hall, 
and even Holinshed and Stow, edification is usually restricted to the 
irreproachable comments with which they adorn the tale. Yet there were 
some far-reaching effects of this concern with moral examples. For one 
thing, in the Renaissance history the individual counted for almost every- 
thing. Causation was conceived in terms of individual motives and aims, 
and the organization of a history fell naturally into the reigns of individual 
monarchs. Works as diverse as Holinshed’s Chronicle and The Mirror for 
Magistrates illustrate these effects. But they also throw into high relief 
the relatively unsophisticated, moralized way in which human nature was 
regarded by the improving historian. 

His terms of analysis were those of the preacher and the casuist. His 
judgements of men were implicit in the very descriptions of their natures. 
Richard II, for example, is described as one who ‘ruled all by lust’, who 
followed ‘euill counsell’ and practised ‘insolent misgouernance and youth- 
full outrage’.! History is the history of individual characters; character 
is described in terms of morality; and everywhere is the Providence of 
God. Similarly, the advice of the historian on politics confused morality 
and analysis. When Amyot and Elyot, for example, attempt to explain 
events, they do not separate the moral and the political—private virtue 
leads to the wellbeing of the state; causes are again conceived in terms of 
moral philosophy. We may easily suppose that readers of such histories, 
if faced with a historian who analysed ‘bad’ men’s actions without making 
his moral condemnation very clear, would be inclined to treat him as 
dangerous to the public order. This is partly what happened to John 
Hayward when, in 1599, he attempted a new approach to history in his 
First Part of the Life and raigne of King Henrie the IIII. 

This new approach was heralded by Machiavelli, Bodin, and other 

! The first phrase is from the Mirror (ed. Lily B. Campbell (Cambridge, 1938), p. 113); 


the others from Holinshed, The Third volume of Chronicles (London, 1587), pp. 507-8. 
There is no essential difference in their methods here. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 23 (1955) 
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Continental theorists; at the end of the sixteenth century it was advocated 
in England by Bacon (and later by Hobbes); and put into practice there 
most notably by Bacon himself, Raleigh, and Daniel. The change these 
men effected in the theory and practice of history was not, as has some- 
times been suggested, a new emphasis on the use to which histories could 
be put by the politician. Rather, it was an untangling of the terminology 
of analysis from that of morality in both psychology and politics. The 
factual was separated from the moral: ‘ought’ and ‘is’ were seen to be 
different. Instead of discussing what princes ought to do in moral terms, 
the advocates of the new history sought to understand what they did in 
fact, how and why they did it, how effective their measures were. Only 
in this way, they recognized, could one ‘get on’ in the world of affairs. 
So Bacon and Hobbes, the English spokesmen of the new approach, 
stressed the practical uses to which the politician could put historical 
knowledge in his manipulation of men and affairs; they reached towards 
a realistic psychology, based very largely upon the evidence of history; 
they were concerned with the methods of administration and the rules (or 
‘maxims’) of politics to be induced from the examples of the past; and 
they emphasized ‘solid matter’ rather more than elegance of style in the 
great classical historians.‘ This is the attitude to history advocated in 
Bacon’s letter (written about 1595) to Fulke Greville: instead of collect- 
ing moral examples from his reading, he is to collect maxims, rules, and 
examples of political wisdom and public administration.” 

To write the kind of history that would fulfil these demands on it— 
what we may call ‘politic’ history3—the historian would need to follow the 
methods of Machiavelli and Guicciardini: to set out the causes of events 
without importing moral preconceptions, to conjecture probable causes 
where direct evidence was lacking, to indicate the political importance of 
the events described, to show ability in unravelling the intrigues of the 
period in hand. The ‘politic’ historian had, therefore, to be a man with 
some experience of the behaviour of men in real life. Political experience, 
or at least political study, was regarded by those who wrote such history— 
Bodin, Bacon, Daniel, Fulke Greville—as an indispensable qualification.* 


1 Both Bacon and Hobbes have been discussed; for the former, see L. F. Dean, ‘Sir 
Francis Bacon’s Theory of Civil History Writing’, E.L.H., viii (1941), 161-83, and his 
‘Bodin’s Methodus in England before 1625’, S.P., xxxix (1942), 160-6. For Hobbes, see 
Leo Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes (Oxford, 1936), chap. 6. 

2 The letter is probably by Bacon, though perhaps by Essex. It is printed in J. Sped- 
ding, The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon (London, 1861-74), ii. 21-26. 

3 For a brief discussion of this word in Elizabethan usage, see N. Orsini, ‘ “Policy” 
or the Language of Elizabethan Machiavellianism’, Fournal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes, ix (1946), 122-34. 

* Jean Bodin, Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem (Lyons, 1583 (1st edn. 1566)), 
p. 38; Bacon, Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (London, 1870), vi. 291; S. Daniel, 
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Moreover, ‘politic’ history was an ideal training-ground for the crowds of 
young men seeking a career in politics, such as those described by Gabriel 
Harvey (himself one of them) at Cambridge at the end of the 1570's: 
‘rather active then contemplative philosophers’, reading about courtly 
behaviour and politics in Guazzo, Castiglione, Plutarch, Guicciardini, 
Bodin, Machiavelli, and others, instead of logic and physics.! 

Although Raleigh and Bacon are the most famous of the English ‘poli- 
ticians’, they were not the first. Probably the earliest ‘politic’ history 
written in England and on an English subject was John Hayward’s 
Henry IV in 1599. The sombre, analytical spirit of the ‘politic’ writer 
pervades all Hayward’s historical work. He is always concerned to probe 
beneath the surface of events, to show how the past illustrates the per- 
manent realities of human nature and politics, and to draw conclusions 
about them. At the very beginning of Henry IV he sets out to explain the 
enmity between Edward III’s sons, and his procedure here is characteristic : 


for they that haue equall dignitie of birth and bloud, can hardly stoope to termes 
of soueraignty, but vpon euery offer of occasion wil aspire to indure, rather no 
equall then any superiour, and for the most part, the hatred of those that are 
neerest in kind, is most dispitefull & deadly if it once breake forth . . . 


which he follows up with the Machiavellian examples of the Turkish 
tyrants and Romulus and Remus.? He always analyses his characters and 
treats them ‘realistically’ in terms of will and cunning and ‘passions’ rather 
than of moral intentions or states of mind. He has the ‘politic’ interest 
in intrigue as a fine art, and constantly interprets his sources in those 
terms: 


King Henry thought it policie, rather to begin the warre in his enemies 
countrie, then to expect it in his owne, because the land which is the seate of 
the warre, dooth commonly furnish both sides with necessary supply; the friend 
by contribution, and the enemie by spoyle.* 


He demonstrates the ‘politician’s’ admiration for Tacitus by imitating 
many of his phrases—as Bacon, another keen admirer of Tacitus, pointed 
out.* Indeed, Bacon and Hayward share the same aims and methods, as 


The First Part of the Historie of England (London, 1612), sig. A2; for Greville, see the 
provisions of his lecturership at Cambridge in J. B. Mullinger, The University of Cam- 
bridge (Cambridge, 1873-1911), iii. 84. The same applied, of course, to the books of 
‘maxims of state’ such as Raleigh’s, and political analyses such as Sir John Davies’s 
Discouerie (1612) on Ireland. 

? Gabriel Harvey, Letter- Book, ed. E. J. L. Scott (London, Camden Society, 1884), 
pp. 78-80. Cf. Harvey’s Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1884-5), i. 69. 

2 Henry IV, p. 2. These general maxims are also used by Daniel in his Ciuil Wars 
(1595), Book 1, st. 27. 

3 Ibid., pp. 145-6. 

* Works, vii. 133. 
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well as the same virtues and faults as historians.' Yet, though Hayward 
was the first Englishman to write a ‘politic’ history, he has never had 
justice done to his achievement as a historian. 

After leaving, in the early 1590’s, the Cambridge described by Gabriel 
Harvey, Hayward achieved some success as a civilian. He became a 
Master in Chancery in 1616, was knighted in 1619, sat on the Court of 
High Commission in 1620 and 1625-6 and in Parliament in 1620 and 1626. 
He evidently enjoyed some favour at James’s court, probably as the result 
of his political pamphlets, but he never really succeeded in achieving the 
political career he once hinted at.2, Nor did he succeed in another aim— 
to write contemporary history,’ though he was appointed, with Camden, 
historiographer of Chelsea College in 1610.4 He wrote, in all, three 
histories: Henry IV, when he was about thirty-five; The Liues of the III. 
Normans (1613); and The Life, and Raigne of King Edward the Sixt 
(published in 1630, three years after his death). He left in addition an 
incomplete work on Elizabeth, not published in full until it was edited by 
John Bruce for the Camden Society as Annals of the First Four Years of 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (1840). 

In all but the last of these he discussed the writing of history, but his 
two most important statements are elsewhere. The first comprises his 
answers to Coke and Popham in 1601, when he was arrested and questioned 
about Henry IV.5 It was suspected that the book was designed to help 
Essex, and Hayward was obliged to defend his right as a historian to com- 
ment freely on his material and add to it. He further claimed the right to 
invent ‘reasons & speaches’ because, as he put it, ‘there can be nothing 
done be it never so ill or vnlawfull but must have a shadowe and eny 
councell must be according to the action’.6 The invented speech and the 
invented character-portrait were among his methods of setting forth 
the policy and motives of the principal actors, which to Hayward were the 
causes of events. He obviously had his eye on classical models, and a 


! L. F. Dean’s comments on Hayward in his article in E.L.H., viii. (1941), 167-8, seem 
to me to misinterpret Hayward. There is no reason to contrast him with Bacon; what 
has been said about Bacon’s practice by W. Busch (England under the Tudors, tr. A. M. 
Todd (London, 1895), i. 416-23) could be said with equal truth of Hayward’s. 

2 John Hayward, A Reporte of a Discourse (London, 1606), sig. H’. 

3 He spoke of this to Prince Henry in 1612 (see Norman Kings, sig. A3), but as early 
as June 1603 addressed a hitherto unnoticed letter to James, urging him to encourage 
contemporary history (Bodleian MS. Smith 70, pp. 24-25). 

* Thomas Fuller suggests that the Royalist views of the historiographers partially 
caused the failure of the College: see The Church History, ed. J. Nichols (London, 1868), 
111. x. 262 ff. Parliament probably found Hayward more objectionable than Camden. 

5 He was imprisoned in the Tower from 13 July 1600 (Acts of the Privy Council, N.s. 
XXX, p. 499) probably until James’s arrival in London in May 1603. His narne appears 
as a prisoner up to Christmas 1602, but not in June 1603 (P.R.O. E407, 56). 

© S.P.D., vol. cclxxviii, no. 17. 
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remark in the preface to Henry IV about the ‘rude and barbarous English’ 
of existing histories indicates that he aimed at reforming English practice 
in style as well as insight and method. 

His second important statement forms the preface to Sir Roger Wil- 
liams’s Actions of the Lowe Countries (1618). Here he demands ‘Order, 
Poyse and Truth’ in histories. The second especially betrays the ‘politi- 
cian’. What he means by ‘poyse’ is a capacity in the writer to penetrate 
beyond the ‘out-side’ of events into the realities of policy and power, and 
therefore to separate the important events from ‘those things which the 
popular multitude doe applaud’, to make a connected story instead of a 
bare chronicle—in fact, that ‘poyse’ which distinguishes his own work and 
that of the ‘politic’ school. 

His earliest attempt at the writing of history is somewhat immature, but 
nevertheless a brilliant development in English historiography. He derived 
all his facts for Henry IV from easily accessible sources, mainly Hall’s 
Vnion of the two noble and illustrate famelies of York and Lancaster (1548), 
Polydore Vergil’s Anglica Historia (1534), and Thomas Walsingham’s 
chronicle, Historia Anglicana.! Hayward deals with them in accordance 
with his own purposes, however. For example, although he adopts some- 
thing of Hall’s theme of the ‘vnnatural deuision’, he does not imitate 
Hall’s moral ejaculations, as Holinshed does. Hayward’s tone is more 
sophisticated, more curious. His method was to follow his sources for the 
outline of events but to add his own comments, conjecturing explanations 
and motives, shaping the details into a significant pattern as he went. 
Since he remained very close to his sources in this work, it is possible to 
see exactly how he treated them. One quotation may serve to demonstrate 
his methods. Whereas Walsingham’s chronicle merely says that the nobi- 
lity regarded the advancement of Richard’s favourite, Robert de Vere, to 
the new title of Marquis of Dublin as favouritism unworthy of its object, 
Hayward generalizes from this one case to all of Richard’s favourites: 

But as they grew in honour, so did they in hate: for many noble men did 
infinitely stomacke their vndeserued aduancements, and with these the fauour 
of the people generally went: but the kings intemperate affection was peremptory, 
and violent, not regarding enuy vntill he could not resist it.’ 


By reference to the character of the king and to politics as he has known 
them himself, Hayward has transformed Walsingham’s simple version into 


? Others mentioned by Hayward himself in his answers of 1601 (C.S.P.D., 1598-1601, 
Pp. 539-40) are Foxe’s Actes and Monuments, William of Malmesbury, and Bodin. We 
may add Tacitus; possibly Froissart. The part, if any, of Daniel’s Ciuil Wars or Shake- 
speare’s Richard II is too small for consideration. Holinshed seems to have been com- 
pletely ignored. 

2 Thomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicana (Rolls Series, 1863-4), ii. 140; Henry IV, 
pp. 7-8. 
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both an explanation and an analysis of the general state of affairs. It is, of 
course, a shrewd conjecture—a typical mixture of guess and interpretation 
—but it is more penetrating than its source. 

Hayward’s final terms of explanation are the characters of the actors. 
He therefore constantly seeks out the trait to which an action may be 
referred, and rarely allows an actor to pass without comment. His portraits 
are perhaps more analytical than vivid, yet they are convincing in their 
very consistency. This applies particularly to the two main actors: Richard 
and Henry are played off, psychologically and politically, against each 
other—the one the rightful king but weak, the other an efficient, politic 
new prince, a mixture of Stoic and Machiavellian hero, for whom Hayward 
seems to have an undercurrent of sympathy. They are presented in anti- 
thesis. Even though the book has been mistaken for a history of Richard II, 
it is what it purports to be: the first part of a biography of Henry, in which 
is traced how ‘the follies of the one, were either causes or furtherances of 
the fortunes of the other’.! 

The Liues of the III. Normans, Kings of England (1613) provided a safe, 
remote enough subject for a model of ‘politic’ English history to be written 
by a man of ‘sufficiencie’ or ‘qualitie’, with experience of public affairs, 
who could exercise his political insight and criticism.? Like Henry IV it 
cannot be called definitely either biography or history; in both, history is 
conceived biographically. But whereas in the earlier work Hayward relied 
in the main upon the narrative pattern of Hall, in the Norman Kings he 
constructs his own. He now displays an increased mastery, derived from 
his possession of a secure point of view and his assurance in interpretation. 
Each of the three chapters or lives is centred upon the character of the 
protagonist. Hayward abandons a purely chronological arrangement of his 
material in favour of a ‘rational’ one, so that he is able to trace the inter- 
play of character and event as he wishes, and thus interpret his material 
with greater freedom and subtlety than in the earlier work. 

His methods can perhaps be best examined in the life of William I. 
After dealing with the troubles of William’s early years, he turns to con- 

1 Henry IV, p. 5. 

2 Dedication, sigs. A2—A2’. The dedication to Prince Charles reports Hayward’s con- 
versations with Prince Henry about history. Henry died just after Hayward presented 
him with the Norman Kings and the fragment of the Annals of Queen Elizabeth. These 
conversations must have taken place before August 1612, when Henry left on his last 
progress; by that time the two works were probably almost completed. 

3 There is, indeed, a certain carelessness over facts, as William Nicolson pointed out 
in his English, Scotch and Irish Historical Libraries (London, 1736), p. 76. Possibly Hay- 
ward was in haste to finish the book for Prince Henry; perhaps he had a certain disdain 
for mere accuracy. His main sources were Savile’s Scriptores (1596), Camden’s Anglica... 
Scripta (1603) and Britannia, Polydore Vergil, Holinshed, Speed, and the chronicles of 


Matthew of Westminster, Matthew Paris, and William of Newburgh—all readily available 
to him. 
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sider the young Duke’s character: ‘generous and aspiring’, active, ambi- 
tious, able. He then proceeds to illustrate this in a further section of narra- 
tive, until William is about to engage in English politics. We are then 
given another view of him—a man whom unruly subjects and military 
life have toughened and developed. What emerges as new and original in 
Hayward’s work at this point is his clear realization that such interplay 
between character and event was continuous and crucial—‘his cruelty 
made the people rebellious, and their rebellions made him the more cruel’.! 
Once William is on the English throne, the narrative again stops and his 
character is again examined, this time to show how it influenced policy 
and government: 


He talked little and bragged lesse: a most assured performer of his word: In 
prosecution of his purposes constant and strong, and yet not obstinate; but 
alwayes appliable to the change of occasions: earnest, yea violent, both to resist 
his enemies, and to exact dueties of his Subiects. He neither loued much speech, 
nor gaue credit to faire; but trusted truely to himselfe, to others so farre as he 
might not be abused by credulitie.* 


Hayward’s admiration goes as far as the Carlylean judgement that he was 
‘in most of his actions commendable, and excusable in all’. 

In his analysis of politics, Hayward abandons the pretence of narrating 
all the events. Instead, he poses two questions that for a ‘politic’ writer 
went to the root of the matter: how did a mere Duke of Normandy prevail 
over the King of England? and how did he manage to seat the Normans 
so securely on the throne that they could not be dislodged? Here again 
Hayward’s work marks a significant advance. He is now led to trace con- 
nexions between seemingly unrelated things: between the pro-Norman 
policy of Edward the Confessor and the strength of Papal influence; be- 
tween the divisions in the English nobility and William’s power; between 
William’s early struggles in France and the military superiority of the 
Normans. In probing the success of William’s domestic policy, he ends 
with William’s firm hand, his capacity, his ‘policy’, developed throughout 
his life: Hayward, as always, looks finally for his explanations to the 
character of the prince acting within the circumstances of the time. 

The Norman Kings inevitably invites comparison with another ‘politic’ 
history of the Normans. Daniel’s Historie appeared in 1612, Hayward’s 
in 1613;* they make similar interpretations of Rufus and Henry and even 
use similar phrases; both put very similar questions to their material.‘ 


1 Norman Kings, p. 91. 2 Ibid., pp. 107-8. 3 Ibid., p. 122; cf. p. 46. 

* For a critical account of Daniel from a rather different point of view see M. Mc- 
Kisack, ‘Samuel Daniel as Historian’, R.E.S., xxiii (1947), 226-43. 

5 On Rufus, cf. Norman Kings, pp. 153-5, 157, &c., with Historie, pp. 149-50; on 
Henry, cf. Norman Kings, pp. 232-5, 279 ff., &c., with Historie, pp. 171-2 (here Daniel 
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There may have been influence one way or the other, but their similarities 
of approach and technique are those shared by the ‘politic’ writers as a 
group. Both discard the annalistic method in favour of a connected story; 
both preserve a critical attitude to their sources (though Daniel more so 
than Hayward); both are interested in problems of government. If Daniel 
shows a greater interest in social history, he disregards ecclesiastical history ; 
and if he is more concerned with accuracy and documentation, he does not 
show the remarkable flexibility in organization that enables Hayward to 
avoid separating his narrative from his analysis of problems and policies. 
Indeed, the Norman Kings rivals Bacon’s Henry VII as the finest product 
of the school. 

Although Hayward was always interested in writing contemporary 
history, the unfinished Elizabeth was the nearest he ever got to it. We 
may suppose that he knew of Camden’s annals of Elizabeth (though they 
were not yet complete in 1612) and of the official backing Camden had 
received. Nevertheless, he might have felt that there was room for a work 
such as a ‘politician’ could write—not as detailed in information as Cam- 
den’s, perhaps, but interpretative; based on more than Holinshed’s super- 
ficial facts, but freer in arrangement and more classically formed than 
Camden’s. Perhaps he was also making a bid for official backing himself. 
In any case, the fragment he wrote has just those positive qualities. 
Although the form is annalistic, each book is organized around a central 
problem, while the whole is organized to show how each problem led 
naturally to the next. It differs from his earlier histories, however, in that 
the character of the prince is not of the same central importance; fine 
though the portrait of Elizabeth herself is, it is not at the centre of the 
design. Hayward seems to have thought—as far as we can infer from what 
exists of the work—that Elizabeth was less of a policy-maker, a discoverer 
of solutions, than the Normans or even Richard II or Henry IV had been; 
that she had to implement policies laid down earlier, to steer through the 
reefs but not to set the course. If this were Hayward’s implication, it explains 
why he abandoned the biographical form of his earlier histories, for bio- 
graphy would not illuminate the age as much as analysis of the problems 
she had inherited and the dangers she had to avoid. 

The Life, and Raigne of King Edward the Sixt is the only history in 
which Hayward relies to any extent upon manuscript material,’ and the 


makes explicit what is implicit in Hayward’s account). On the questions: they pose, cf. 
Norman Kings, p. 45, with Historie, p. 69. 

1 This was the collection of MSS. now contained in B.M. MS. Cotton Nero C. x, 
and reprinted in John Nichols, Literary Remains of King Edward the Sixth (London, 
Roxburghe Club, 1857), ii. 209 ff., 498-502, 504-10, 539-41, 552-5. Hayward acknow- 
ledges his debt to Cotton for the material and says he will make it ‘the ground of this 
historie’ (Ed. VJ, p. 3), but there is a good deal of Holinshed in the final product. Other 
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only one to be taken seriously enough by a later scholar to be harshly 
criticized.' The book falls into sections of two kinds—those in which he 
interprets and shapes material taken from his printed sources, and those 
in which he relies almost entirely on his manuscripts. The narrative 
portions are devoted to his two main themes: the one, the benefits of the 
Union under James and the deserved failure of the abortive attempts to 
force union under Edward VI; and the other, handled in terms reminiscent 
of Henry IV, the struggle for power between the weak-minded Somerset 
—for whose ineffectiveness and lack of ‘policy’ Hayward has nothing 
but contempt—and the unscrupulous, cunning, and energetic Warwick. 
With these two themes he is able to improve on Holinshed by the usual 
devices of comment, analysis of policy and character, and remodelling of 
style. On the other hand, his understandable but unfortunate enthusiasm 
for his manuscripts led him into a fault he usually escapes—he blurs the 
outlines of his work and makes less than a whole of it. He does not treat 
his manuscripts as sacrosanct; he exercises an intelligent criticism, as in 
the following small example: 


Edward’s Journal: “To Devonshier the Lord Previ-seal, who with his band, 
being but smal, lay at Honington. . . .’ 

Hayward: “To Deuonshire was sent Iohn Lord Russell, Lord of the priuy seale, 
whose forces being indeed, or being by him distrusted to be inferior to the 
importance of the service, he sate downe at Honington. . . .” 


And if he does not distinguish between the original and his own comment, 
invents a speech or two, occasionally gets a detail wrong, and almost always 
neglects chronology, these things are characteristic. His heavy reliance on 
the manuscripts and his use of them to correct Holinshed show that he 
realized their value and used them as fairly and significantly as he could. 
Yet when he turned aside from the narrative, where he could rely on 
printed sources for an outline, and devoted himself entirely to the manu- 
script material, he seems to have changed his conception of history 
altogether. 

He had always recognized that selection was one of the most important 
duties of the historian. In Edward VI itself he excuses himself from in- 
serting all the Acts of Parliament on the ground that, unless they occasion 
trouble or alteration in the State, ‘the relation of them [is] both fruitlesse 
& improper for a true caryed history’. The conception underlying his 


major sources were Wm. Patten’s Expedicion (1548); Stow’s Annals (1592) and Survey 
(1598); Grafton’s Chronicle (1569); Foxe’s Actes and Monuments; and Nicholas Sander’s 
De Origine ac progressu schismatis anglicani (1585). 

1 By John Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (London, 1733), U. ii. 28. 

2 Nichols, ii. 229; Ed. VJ, p. 55. 

3 Ed. VI, p. 47. 
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earlier works is that a history is a useful exercise in psychological and 
political insight. The manuscript material in Edward VI, however, is 
evidently given the reader for other reasons. He includes a long discussion 
on a proposed English mart, for example, because the arguments ‘may 
giue some light to the like question, which in times ensuing may happily 
againe be set on foot’;! and on the same grounds he excludes certain ad- 
ministrative details— matters now altogether of no vse’.2 Thus Edward VI 
is more of a record of useful information than any of his other works. It 
is also, in its treatment of Somerset and Warwick, something of a ‘politic’ 
history as well; but the two kinds are not happily joined. 

It was perhaps because he mistook one kind for the other that John 
Strype, the eighteenth-century historian, was led to criticize Edward VI 
so sharply for its critical portraits, lack of chronology, conjectures of fact, 
and fictitious speeches.3 Strype did not share Hayward’s view of what 
belonged to a ‘true caryed history’. He attacked, for example, what he be- 
lieved to be anti-Protestant bias, when it ought to have been clear that Hay- 
ward was merely exercising his right as a ‘politic’ historian to question the 
methods and even the motives of political and religious reforms. Hayward 
never suggests that Somerset’s reforms were bad in themselves—quite the 
contrary. But as a ‘politician’ he judged them by reference to political 
expediency as much as religious truth—in regard to its ‘outward Affaires’, 
the Church is ‘but a member and part of the Common-wealth’.* 

For the ‘politic’ historian, to write history was to call the past to a 
political judgement, ‘iudiciously consider the defects in counsaile, or obli- 
quitie in proceeding’, and hence to seek the motives and circumstances 
of action. In a period when source-material was limited, he had to con- 
jecture most of the time, but conjecture was more illuminating than silence. 
Thus Hayward evidently thought it better to paint in what must have been 
the background of alarm and ‘strange confusione of conceits’ on Elizabeth’s 
succession, even though the chroniclers had not, since it provided a neces- 
sary element in explanation of the early moves of her government.® The 
same applies to the arrangement of facts into explanatory character studies. 
And finally, to show how character and circumstances interacted, he used 
the general rules derived from his reading and experience, his ‘maxims’. 

' Ed. VI, p. 149. 2 Ibid., p. 155. 

3 Strype also attacks some of Hayward’s facts, but he is, in almost every case, as mis- 
taken about Hayward’s sources as about his methods of using them. If there is any bias 
in the matter, it is Strype’s—his account of Hayward’s life distorts the facts and is un- 
justifiably unpleasant in tone. 

+ His attitude in Edward VJ is the same as in his pamphlets on the Royal Supremacy— 
A Reporte of a Discourse (1606) and Of Supremacie (1624). The quotation above is from 
the latter, sigs. F3’—-F4. 

5 Raleigh, The History of the World (London, 1614), U1. xxi. 6, p. 536. 

© Elizabeth (1840), pp. 1-2. 
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These maxims fell almost inevitably into short, concise, pithy sentences, 
weighty with the authority of digested experience: ‘in opposition of . . . 
equall powers, there is many times small difference in harme’ ;! ‘likenesse 
is a great cause of liking and of loue’; ‘so effectuall is celeritie for the 
benefit of a seruice, that oftentimes it more auaileth, then either multitude 
or courage of Souldiers’.2 The ‘politician’s’ heavy reliance on this form 
was the result of his general outlook, and it became the most marked 
feature of his style. Further, his admiration for the curt Tacitus and the 
sententious Seneca was partly a cause and partly an effect of this stylistic 
tendency—the ‘Anti-Ciceronian’ models seemed to offer a style admirably 
suited to men who aimed at psychological realism and the ‘poyse’ of 
political experience in their own work and who admired strong and self- 
reliant heroes like William I, and Henry IV, and Henry VII.* Certainly 
‘poyse’ in matter and style was an ideal Hayward set himself. In 1618 he 
praised Sir Roger Williams for his ‘Souldiers stile, sinowie and sweet; full 
both of perspicuitie and grace’, and again in 1622 he criticized ‘form-lesse 
vnsinewie writings’.5 Brevity was to be combined with perspicuity; the 
sinewy was not to become the muscle-bound. When Hayward uses the 
conciseness, the short members, the balance and antithesis of the ‘curt’ 
style, it is not merely a fashion but another aspect of his thought. His 
conciseness gives the reader the impression of a subject untangled for him, 
the irrelevant ruthlessly cut away. He employs antithesis for a variety of 
purposes. A few years after his death, another ‘politician’, Hobbes (intro- 
ducing Thucydides, ‘the most Politique Historiographer that euer writ’), 
said of antithesis that ‘as it is in some kind of speech, a very great vice, 
so it is not vnproper in Characters; and of comparatiue discourses, it is 
almost the onely Stile’. This is exactly the case with Hayward. At times 
he seems to have indulged in verbal balance for its own sake; at times he 
shows a rather irritating fondness for balanced conjunctions; but for the 
most part it serves the matter: to contrast opponents like Richard II and 
Henry IV, or William I and Harold, or Somerset and Warwick; to present 
the alternative policies open to a character; to distinguish different aspects 
of an action or situation. Like all these stylistic devices, it is a quality of 
his thought, giving clarity and precision to his analyses and his narrative. 

Generally, however, he writes without exploiting such forms. The main 


' Henry IV, p. 13. 2 Norman Kings, p. 95. 

3 Ibid., p. 186. 

* The most useful book I have seen on Tacitus as historian is Edmond Courbaud, 
Les Procédés d’art de Tacite dans les ‘Histoires’ (Paris, 1918). Courbaud’s description of 
Tacitus’s methods could often be applied word for word to that of the English ‘politicians’. 

5 The former is from his preface to Williams’s Actions of the Lowe Countries, sig. A2; 
the latter from an interesting personal statement in his own Davids teares (1622), sig. A8. 

© Eight Bookes of the Peloponnesian Warre (London, 1629), sig. b. 
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body of his narrative is in a looser, more connected style, vigorous and 
straightforward, easy to read, but capable of adaptation to the needs of 
the moment—here breaking up into sententious brevity, there flowing 
rapidly over a series of events. In his last work there is a rather lengthier 
sentence structure, less reliance on colons and semicolons, a freer move- 
ment generally: a stylistic development that seems to have been typical of 
other Anti-Ciceronians, like Bacon, as well. 

Hayward’s main artistic successes are the result of his ‘politic’ insight 
and his intelligent approach to the past. The economical structure of 
Norman Kings and Elizabeth and the pattern of Henry IV are artistically 
satisfying because they clarify and illuminate the subject-matter. They 
have the strength of the consciously ordered history in comparison with 
the naive chronicle. Whether they provide historically valid insights is an- 
other matter. We may agree that Hayward (and even the other ‘politi- 
cians’, Raleigh and Daniel and Bacon) had little to add to the matter of 
history; and any influence Hayward may have had is negligible. Yet to 
neglect him and the school to which he belonged is impossible, for the 
art and intelligence in their work added necessary qualities to the writing 
of history. Their ‘politic’ approach and methods led them to a genuine 
if limited insight into character and politics. After them, it was possible 
to be free of slavish repetition of the chronicler’s facts, to exercise critical 
speculation about them, to interpret and shape them, to be free from 
the preacher’s moral intent. Obviously, however, a method of criticism 
for the source-material itself, such as the antiquaries were beginning to 
provide, was also needed before history could combine Science with Art. 
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ANTIOCHUS’S RIDDLE IN GOWER AND 
SHAKESPEARE 
By P. GOOLDEN 


N Act 1, Scene 1 of Pericles King Antiochus, in order to maintain his 

incestuous relationship with his daughter, sets a riddle for prospective 
suitors. Candidates accept the challenge of the riddle on the condition that 
they lose their heads if they fail. The riddle is as follows: 


I am no viper, yet I feed 

On mother’s flesh which did me breed; 
I sought a husband, in which labour 

I found that kindness in a father. 

He’s father, son, and husband mild, 

I mother, wife, and yet his child. 

How they may be, and yet in two, 

As you will live, resolve it you." 


Lines 3—4 are self-explanatory and give the answer: the J is Antiochus’s 
daughter and she refers to her incestuous liaison with her father. In lines 
1-2 she puts it in another way: her mother’s flesh which she feeds on is her 
father because his is flesh which belongs rightly to her mother. 

The only difficulty occurs in lines 5—6: the words son and mother do not 
obviously fit into the general scheme. (He’s father . . . and husband mild 
and J. . . wife and yet his child restate the previous points.) It is not certain 
that they were felt to make sense, as will be seen later, but it can be forced 
on to them by including in-law relationships with the simple terms, a use 
not unparalleled in Shakespeare.* Antiochus, by marrying his daughter, 
not only makes her his wife but he also makes himself his new wife’s (and 
his own) son-in-law. Hence He’s son and conversely I mother. The chain 
of reasoning is specious to say the least of it, but it is the only one which can 
give any sense to the clues. 

Apart from these two details the general meaning of the riddle is mode- 
rately simple to discover. Dramatically this simplicity is not objectionable: 
it is superficially complex enough to serve the general purpose of the scene; 
but logically it seems too easy, especially as a long succession of suitors, who 
were presumably of normal intelligence, all failed to solve it. When we 
compare the form of the riddle in Gower, from which the Pericles version 
derives, we can see how far off the derivative version is from the far more 
convincing form which was originally intended. A comparison of the two 
will show why and how this simplification took place. 


1 1. 1. 64 fff. 2 See C. T. Onions, A Shakespeare Glossary, under ‘son’. 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol.VI, No. 23 (1955) 
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The best way of interpreting Gower’s version, which is extraordinarily 
obscure, is to see it in relation to the Latin original. It is, moreover, further 
complicated by the fact that it is based on a Latin version which is corrupt. 
With the answer of the original to hand we can just see what sense has been 
carried through into Gower. After that the form which we have in Pericles 
can be fully explained. 

The earliest form of the riddle appears in the medieval Latin prose 
romance Apollonius of Tyre.' Over a hundred manuscripts still survive and 
several contain corrupt versions of the riddle; but the best manuscripts 
read: ‘Scelere vehor, materna carne vescor, quaero fratrem meum, meae 
matris virum, uxoris meae filium; non invenio.’ (‘I am carried along by 
crime, I feed on my mother’s flesh, I seek my brother, my mother’s hus- 
band, my wife’s son and I do not find.’) Here the speaker is not the 
daughter, as in Pericles, but Antiochus; and the result is a complicated 
tangle. Throughout in-law relationships are to be identified with the 
simple terms, as we have already seen in the two particulars which stand 
out from the rest in Pericles.* 

In the following analysis I mark the separate clues (a), (), (c), &c., in 
order to facilitate cross-reference and to avoid repeating explanations which 
have to be carried through to succeeding stages. 

(a) The first clause is plain enough: Scelere vehor. The second is less 
easy (b): materna carne vescor. By marrying his daughter Antiochus makes 
her two people, wife and daughter. As wife she becomes the mother-in-law 
of her husband as daughter. Antiochus, therefore, as that husband, feeds 
on his mother’s (mother-in-law’s) flesh. The remaining parts are to be 
interpreted according to the same principle: they all refer to the daughter’s 
future husband. (c) Quaero fratrem meum: Antiochus in supposedly seeking 
a husband for his daughter seeks also a brother-in-law, since she is now his 
wife. (d) Meae matris virum: the potential husband would also be the 
husband of Antiochus’s mother-in-law since the daughter has already been 


' Ed. A. Riese, Historia Apollonii Regis Tyri (Leipzig, 1893). 

? This in-law key for the Apollonius riddle was proposed by S. Singer, Apollonius von 
Tyrus: Untersuchungen iiber das Fortleben des antiken Romans in spdtern Zeiten (Halle, 
1895), pp. 38-39. Apart from this treatment I can find no explanation of the riddle. All 
editors of the various texts in which it appears in English seem to be baffled by it. Macau- 
lay’s note on the passage in Gower is: ‘I do not attempt a solution beyond that of Apol- 
lonius.’ Apollonius is in fact most unhelpful: ‘Quod dixisti ‘‘scelere vehor”, non es 
mentitus, ad te ipsum respice. Et quod dixisti ‘“‘materna carne vescor’’, filiam tuam 
intuere’ (MS. Laud 247). Or, in Gower’s words: 

The question which thou hast spoke, 

If thou wolt that it be unloke, 

It toucheth al the privete 

Betwen thin oghne child and thee, 

And stant al hol upon you tuo. (Confessio Amantis, viii. 423-7.) 
The general answer is offered here, but how it is obtained is not explained. 
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shown to be his mother-in-law. (e) Uxoris meae filium: the husband would 
finally be the son-in-law of Antiochus’s wife, the wife and daughter being 
one. (f) Non invenio: he cannot find such a husband for his daughter be- 
cause no one can solve the riddle in order to qualify, and, moreover, he has 
already assumed that position. 


This is indeed complex, and it is no wonder that Apollonius resorted to 
checking his solution by consulting ‘the riddles of all the philosophers 


and all the Chaldeans’ (quaestiones omnium philosophorum omniumque 
Chaldaeorum).! 


The next stage of the riddle is to be seen in the corrupt text which 
Gower used as the source of the Eighth Book of the Confessio Amantis.? 
It is as follows: ‘Scelere vehor, materna carne vescor, quaero patrem 
meum, matris meae virum, uxoris meae filium.’.3 It will be seen that this 
version is the same as the original except for the corruption patrem for 
fratrem (and the omission of the last clause non invenio). ‘The same inter- 
pretation therefore applies except for this corruption. Quaero patrem meum 
(c 1) instead of quaero fratrem meum (c) contains the idea that the future 


' Riese, op. cit., p. 9, lines 4-5. 

2 He avowedly used Godfrey of Viterbo’s Pantheon which contains a Latin verse form 
of the story: 

Of a cronique in daies gon 

The which is cleped Pantheon 

In loves cause I rede thus. (viii. 271 ff.) 
But this is not literally true: his version corresponds in many places to passages in the prose 
versions which are not included in the Pantheon. Among these is the riddle, which is 
omitted in Godfrey of Viterbo’s version. 

3 This form appears in the Latin marginal notes to the Confessio Amantis. This version, 
with the exception of the omission of the last clause, non invenio, agrees with several of the 
Latin manuscripts in the alteration of fratrem to patrem (e.g. C.C.C.C. 318; Laud 247). 
It may be of incidental interest to note that the Old English version of the riddle also con- 
tains this corruption. It contains two others as well, filiam for filium, and vereor for vehor. 
The riddle reads therefore: ‘Scelere vereor, materna carne vescor. Quaero patrem meum, 
meae matris virum, uxoris meae filiam nec invenio.’ This is translated: ‘Scylde ic polige, 
moddrenum flzsce ic bruce. ... Ic sece minne feder, mynre modor wer, mines wifes 
dohtor and ic ne finde.’ The corruption filiam (dohtor) has completely altered the clues of 
the riddle. The ingenuity of the second part of the original version (quaero onwards) lies in 
the fact that reference is made to the same person (the daughter’s future husband) in each 
of the three different cases. The introduction of filiam (dohtor) makes this impossible. 
Either this clue was not understood and the rest was interpreted as above (the slip vereor 
for vehor is of small consequence) or, more likely, it had the effect of transforming the whole 
idea of the clues of the riddle, making it simpler. The possible new solution would be on 
the following lines: instead of one subject (Antiochus) there are two (Antiochus and his 
daughter). Scelere vereor has Antiochus as speaker. In materna carne vescor his daughter is 
the imagined speaker. Quaero patrem meum and meae matris virum are still the daughter’s 
words. Uvxoris meae filiam reverts to Antiochus as the speaker. Neither can find the person 
they seek because by their new association they have destroyed their old relationship. It is 
interesting to observe that this interpretation lies half-way between the true original Latin 
form and the version in Pericles: the original has Antiochus exclusively as the speaker, the 
Anglo-Saxon has both Antiochus and his daughter, Pericles has exclusively the daughter. 
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husband, whom Antiochus seeks for his daughter, would not be, as origin- 
ally, his brother-in-law, but his father-in-law, because his daughter, as we 
have already seen, is also his mother-in-law; her husband would therefore 
be his father-in-law. This corruption makes possible sense, but it is less 
good than fratrem for the simple reason that it redundantly repeats the 
following clue, meae matris virum. 
Gower had this slightly corrupt Latin version before him. His translation 

is as follows: 

With felonie I am upbore, 

I ete and have it noght forbore 

Mi modres fleissch, whos housebonde 

Mi fader forto seche I fonde, 

Which is the sone ek of my wif. 

Hierof I am inquisitif ; 

And who that can mi tale save, 

Al quyt he schal my doghter have. 


The first section is clear enough. The first two and a half lines are plainly 
scelere vehor (a) and materna carne vescor (b) and are to be interpreted in the 
same way. When we come to the part (quaero onwards) which names 
the three people who, though different, turn out to be the same person (the 
daughter’s husband), Gower’s version is less immediately clear. 


whos housebonde 
Mi fader farto seche I fonde 


corresponds to quaero patrem meum, meae matris virum (c, d). It should first 
be said that J fonde does not mean J found and is not a mistranslation of nec 
invenio. It means I try (OE. fandian); the construction with forto and the 
infinitive is regular (cf. ‘I wole it fonde for to selle’, v. 5107). The rendering 
of quaero by I try to seek is quite in order, the conative idea being implicit in 
the context. Whos refers to the mother (mi modres) of the previous clause 
and avoids repeating it. It meant, however, transposing the clauses guaero 
patrem meum, meae matris virum to quaero meae matris virum, patrem meum 
in order to place meae matris at the beginning. Whos could then translate it 
and refer back to mi modres which precedes. 

“Which is the sone ek of my wif’ translates uxoris meae filium, the third in 
the equated list (e). 

Gower’s version is, therefore, an accurate translation of the words of the 
Latin source. This has already been explained, and the same explanation 
may be applied to Gower’s translation. One wonders whether Gower did 
any more than reproduce the words themselves; whether he penetrated to 
the dark meaning underneath is open to conjecture. 

The next stage of the riddle is that in Pericles. This has been quoted 
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already. We may now see how it has gone astray.' It is certain that Shake- 
speare or George Wilkins, whichever was the author of this part of Pericles,” 
was floored by the meaning of the clues as they stood in Gower, and no 
wonder: the original Latin is difficult enough; the Middle English transla- 
tion, though correct, obscures it even more. We must give Gower the 
benefit of the doubt, but if he was guilty of translating what he did not 
properly understand Shakespeare (Wilkins) was more honest with himself 
than he was. (Some other touches to the Pericles version also point to a 
more positive approach.) The author of Pericles was not satisfied with re- 
producing words that made no sense to him. Adjustments had to be made 
which might preserve the same general answer and at the same time make 
the clues understandable. This was achieved, as mentioned above, by 
making the daughter instead of Antiochus the speaker of the riddle. This 
change was not made without juggling with one of the clues, but it is re- 
markable how easily the rest of them lent themselves to this reorientation. 

The first two lines in Gower are ambiguous as to who is the speaker and 
therefore the Pericles version makes them fit quite well with the daughter’s 
words: 


I am no viper, yet I feed 
On mother’s flesh, which did me breed 


reproduces Gower’s first lines: 


With felonie I am upbore, 
I ete and have it noght forbore 
Mi modres fleissch . . . (a), (5). 


The allusion to the viper eating its parents is an added embellishment and 
replaces Gower’s first line. It could, of course, only be added if the daughter 
was the speaker. 

The next two lines carry on the daughter’s words: 


I sought a husband in which labour 
I found that kindness in a father. 


This is very much a simplification of 


whos housebonde 
My fader forto seche I fonde (d), (c). 


! One source of this play was T'wine’s The Patterne of Painfull Adventures, a translation 
of the Latin version contained in the Gesta Romanorum. As far as the riddle is concerned 
this was not the source, since it was based on the correct form with fratrem instead of 
patrem: ‘1 am carried with mischiefe, I eate my mothers flesh: I seeke my brother, my 
mothers husband and I cannot finde him.’ 

2 'The form of the riddle is the same in Pericles and in Wilkins’s novel Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, which was printed in 1608, the year before the first printed edition of the play 
appeared. 
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The key word for the change lies in Gower’s use of whos. We have seen that 
whos housebonde translates meae matris virum (d). Whos therefore refers to 
the mother, but in Pericles it has been made to refer to the daughter, the J 
of the previous clause. Instead of the meaning in Gower, ‘I (Antiochus) 
sought her (my mother’s) husband, my father’ (d), (c 1), Pericles has ‘I 
(the daughter) sought a husband and found a father’. One can see the 
connexion between the two versions: once the notion that the daughter is 
the speaker is accepted the readjustment of the clues inevitably follows. 


He’s father, son, and husband mild, 
I mother, wife, and yet his child 


repeats the previous statement and also includes Gower’s next line : ‘Which 
is the sone ek of my wif’. He’s son and I mother are the words which cor- 
respond to ‘Which is the sone ek of my wif’. This is the only part of the 
Pericles version which has deliberately distorted the source in order to 
make it fit. ‘Which is the sone ek of my wif’ (uxoris meae filium) (e) is 
Antiochus’s reference to his daughter’s husband being, on account of his 
own marriage with her, her son-in-law. Shakespeare (or Wilkins) found 
himself in trouble here. So far the daughter has been taken as the speaker. 
How then, if this is to be continued, can she talk about the son of my wife? 
The only possible course was to suppress of my wife and to make the son 
her own son and have him refer, as in the clues before, to Antiochus. 
Hence He’s son and conversely I mother. Early in this article it was shown 
that the in-law key was the only way of making these two clues yield sense. 
It was also suggested that this interpretation was not necessarily the one the 
author had in mind. In fact, they could have been mechanically reproduced 
from the source without scrupulous inquiry into their exact meaning. 
The reason for this doubt lies in the extraordinary coincidence it would be 
if all the other clues were distorted because this in-law key was not dis- 
covered, while here two clues, which are deliberate alterations to the original 
in order to avoid an absurdity, should fall into line with the original spirit 
of the riddle elsewhere disregarded. It is not unlikely that in the clause 
‘Which is the sone ek of my wif’ the words of my wif were extracted to 
avoid obvious nonsense and the rest were made to refer to Antiochus in the 
same way as the previous clues, and the exact sense was left to look after 
itself. 

Such is the history of the riddle in its main English forms. Any explana- 
tion of it tends to get tied up in the knots which it attempts to disentangle, 
but it is possible to trace the threads if they are scrutinized carefully. ‘The 
general results may be summarized as follows. The riddle in its original 
Latin form was a hard nut to crack. Antiochus presents a series of clues 
which are extremely far-fetched references to the various relationships with 
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his daughter which are incurred by his secret marriage to her. Gower, 
using a poorer reading, translated his source correctly ; the same interpreta- 
tion can therefore be applied to his version, though it is uncertain whether 
he really understood it. The third stage was reached in Pericles. Here a 
complete transformation has taken place: the clues were reshaped to make 
them comprehensible. Although it is remarkable how little deliberate 
alteration there is, the clues need a completely different key for their inter- 
pretation. The result is mercifully easier and one which serves its purpose 
perfectly well in its dramatic context. 








THE QUARTOS AND THE FOLIO TEXT OF 
KING LEAR 


By ANDREW S. CAIRNCROSS 


PROPOSE to examine, as it affects the textual theory of King Lear, a 
standing assumption—or rather a complex of assumptions—that seems 
to me to have led Shakespearean criticism astray for too long. 

It has been and is still assumed that, when a quarto is known to have 
been used as basis or copy for the First Folio text, this was done with the 
knowledge and approval of the Company, and its chief agents, Heminge 
and Condell. They are supposed to have handed over to Jaggard as 
exemplar a copy of the quarto which had been used as a prompt-book in 
the theatre; or collated a quarto with their own manuscript (whether the 
so-called ‘foul papers’ or a ‘fair copy’ of them); or allowed an agent of the 
printers to make such a collation, whether in the theatre or in the printing- 
house. On occasions when one or more pages of a manuscript prompt- 
book or of a prompt-quarto were wanting or defective, the gap was filled, 
so the argument runs, either by the Company for its own use or by the 
printers for theirs, with a ‘patch’ consisting of the corresponding pages 
from one edition or other of the quarto. Or again, the printers, finding 
part of a play-house manuscript illegible or defective, ‘patched’ in the same 
way, using, or at least consulting, the relevant pages of a quarto. The 
fundamental assumption is that of one physical quarto (single, or composite) 
or copy, used by authority. This view extends to the two ‘doubtful’ quartos, 
Richard III and King Lear,' which are held to contain, like the Bad quartos, 
memorial matter, but to have been compiled by the members of the 
Company, and to have been delivered by the Company to the F printers, 
along with an authoritative manuscript from which to make any necessary 
corrections—unless, of course, the corrections had already been made in 
the theatre. 

This view, as applied to the ‘doubtful’ quartos, was restated as recently 
as 1953 by Dr. Alice Walker. Of Richard III she says, “The collation of 
the manuscript with Q6 was, I judge, undertaken at Heminge and Con- 
dell’s direction.’ Where another quarto, Q3, is known to have been used 
as part of the copy for F, she says, ‘Shakespeare’s autograph was found to 
be defective and was patched up by incorporating leaves from a playhouse 
marked quarto’,* and F was printed from this ‘composite’ copy. Similarly, 

1 W. W. Greg, The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare, 3rd edn. (Oxford, 1955), ch. iv. 

2 Textual Problems of the First Folio (Cambridge). * p. 20. * *. 95. 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 23 (1955) 
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for Lear, “The fact that Qi (and not Jaggard’s 1619 reprint) was used for 
the Folio points, at any rate as far as this play is concerned, away from 
Jaggard.’' Now in fact more than one quarto can be shown to have been 
used in several F plays where the one-quarto theory at present holds; and 
where two or more quartos have been used, as in Richard III, it seems to 
me to point to and not away from Jaggard. I confine myself for the present 
to King Lear. 

The one-quarto assumption for Lear may be found at its most obvious 
in the work of Daniel ;? and his treatment of the textual problem offers the 
easiest and most direct line of attack. The F text of Lear has the further 
advantage, from this point of view, that it was set up by one compositor, 
the one known as B.3 The case, then, is sufficiently compact and self- 
contained to allow free consideration of the implication of the use, for F, 
of the two quartos—Q1, printed by Nathaniel Butter in 1608; and Q2 
printed by Jaggard for Pavier in 1619. The latter, as Dr. Walker implies, 
is the quarto one would have expected Jaggard to use when he printed 
the First Folio in 1623. 

It was Daniel who first marshalled the evidence for the use of corrected 
quarto copy in the setting up of the Folio text—evidence drawn from Q1 
and Q2. Having presented the evidence from Q1, however, he abandoned 
all critical method and fell back on an unexamined assumption, with the 
naive remark, “There are many points of resemblance between the F and 
Qz2 which must not be overlooked . . . and which may perhaps cast doubt 
on the claim of either Q to the parentage of the F text; for it can hardly be 
supposed that both were made use of in preparing it for the printers. I give 
some half-dozen instances and must then leave this question to the judg- 
ment of the reader.’* Daniel’s half-dozen instances, which ought to have 
been sufficient in themselves to invalidate his assumption, are worth 
quoting in full: 


1. I. iv. 4. ‘For which I raiz’d my likeness,’ F1. Qz2 has raizd; Qt more 
correctly raz’d. 

2. 11. i. 120. ‘Occasions Noble Gloster of some prize,’ F1. So also Q2; the 
uncorrected sheet of Qr has prise, the corrected sheet poyse, and this is the 
reading chosen by most editors. . . . 

3. Il. ii. §8, 62. The F in both these places hyphens gray-beard ; so also does Q2. 
Both are wrong of course. Q1 is only partially wrong; it gives the hyphen 
in the first place, but omits it in the second. 

4. Il. ii. 77. ‘Smoile you my speeches,’ F1. So also Qz. Qi, which has here a 
wrong arrangement of lines, gives the word as smoyle.... It may be noted 
that in the next line F agrees with Qz in reading if for the and of Qr. 


. #. a8. 2 Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles (1885), Lear, Or. 
3 But see below, p. 256. * Daniel, loc. cit., pp. xx—xxi (italics mine). 
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. ll. i. 4. The F misprints vnusall; so also does Q2. 
. Vv. ill, 121, 122— 
“Know thy name is lost 
By Treasons tooth: bare-gnawne, and canker-bit,’ F1. 
The Qgq make one line of know . . . tooth, Qi ending it with a period, Qz with 


acolon. The latter would seem to be responsible for the mis-punctuation of 
the F. 


aw 


This list, Daniel adds, correctly, might be lengthened. 

It will be noticed that all six readings (seven including and/if ) are errors; 
and all (except if) are rejected by the (Old) Cambridge editors. Such an 
agreement in error of F and an intermediate quarto is beyond the reach of 
coincidence, and ought to have been a danger signal to Daniel. The 
evidence, of which this is but a part, speaks for itself. Yet, to my know- 
ledge, no editor or critic since Daniel so much as refers to it. Why? 
Because it is an inconvenient hypothesis, and tends to be passed over. 
The assumption with which it conflicts is that Lear is a Good, or on 
recent theories a ‘doubtful’, quarto; that is, it originated with Shakespeare’s 
Company, as a prompt-book put together, say, in the provinces, or on 
some similar occasion when the regular prompt-book was not available.’ 
The Company would thus have no objection, so the assumption goes, to 
bringing a quarto of this kind into conformity with their existing manu- 
script, if indeed they did not use the quarto itself (thus altered) as a prompt- 
book. ‘The copy-quarto was therefore altered by, or with the authority 
of, Heminge and Condell. Daniel, although he thought the quarto 
‘stolne and surreptitious’? as he did that of Richard III, made the same 
assumption, and speaks of ‘the scribe employed by Messrs. Heminge 
and Condell’ to enlarge, alter, and correct a copy of the quarto of that 
play ‘in accordance with a complete MS. of the play in the possession of 
the theatre’. In both cases, the prime assumption is the correction of one 
quarto. When, therefore, two quartos threatened to destroy the whole 
hypothesis, one had to be discarded. 

Even if Daniel was not aware of it, however, we are: that printers did, in 
fact, use more than one quarto edition even in setting up another. Greg, 
who accepts Daniel’s main hypothesis on Q copy, has himself proved this 
with regard to the printing of Qs5 of Richard III from Q3 and Q4.4 The 
logical thing, in any case, is not to ignore the facts that conflict with the 
hypothesis, but to accept the facts and alter the hypothesis. 

The presence of two quartos as copy for F Lear, of which Daniel gives 
sufficient evidence, may be corroborated-by detailed collation. Here one 

' Greg, op. cit. (on the analogy of Patrick, Richard II] (Stanford, 1936)); followed by 


Duthie, King Lear (Oxford, 1949). 2 Op. cit., xvi-xvii. 
3 Daniel, Richard III Q1, v-vi. * Library, xvii (1936-7), 88-97. 
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must, of course, allow for the known spelling preferences of compositor B, 
who was responsible for the Folio text; for the compositor of Qz—also 
probably B, as suggested by Williams;' for the derivation of F and Q2 
from the corrected or uncorrected formes of Qr where Q1 provided the 
copy or basis for them; and for the amendment from the manuscript of 
the Q copy, which might bring F into agreement with Q1i even where it 
was derived from Qz2 copy. When these and any other relevant factors 
have been discounted, it is still obvious that F followed now one, now the 
other quarto. The agreements run in sequences, which are mutually ex- 
clusive, and coincide, as we should expect, with the pages of one quarto or 
the other. On signature [4 (of Q2; Ki" of Qr), for example, there occur 
at least a dozen agreements of F with Qz2 against Q1, including pezant 
(Qi pesant Iv. vi. 2337), darst/Dar’st (Qt durst 234), and chill (Qt ile 243). 
Again, on D4 of Qz2, we have such agreements as stockes;/Stocks; (Qt 
stockes? 1. ii. 128); Lord, away. (Qi Lord away 146); and beast; (Qi 
beast Il. iti. 9). 

A further interesting piece of corroboration occurs at II. iii. 16, where 
the QiF agreement wodden (Q2 wooden) appears on the same Qr page as 
Daniel’s example of a common Q2F misprint, vnusall, 11. iii. 4. This might 
seem, and perhaps seemed to Daniel, to rule out any possibility of a two- 
quarto copy theory. On the contrary, it makes it all the more certain. 
For one has only to turn to the passage in Q2, and, as one could have 
predicted, the page-division there occurs between the two readings, at 
Il. iii. 10-11. The F compositor, therefore, completed, at that point, the 
Qz2 page, and returned to the use of Q1 copy. 

Similarly, it is significant that the F compositor, in the same context, 
follows his copy in the alternative spellings /oynes/loines—the Qz2 loines 
at II. iii. 10, but the Qi Joynes at 11. iv. g, that is, on the pages corresponding 
to the Q2 and Q: misprints above. 

The case may be further tested by taking any of the Q pages on which 
Daniel’s other Q2F readings occur. In the first,3 at 1. iv. 4 (Q2 raizd; 
F raiz’d; Qt raz’d), there are no exclusive Q1F readings, but the following 
from Q2F: 


I.iv.4 Qr thar’t Q2F thou art 
31 om. thou 
42 dinner, ho dinner ho, 
45 you, you— 
47 foole, ho foole? Ho, (Qz2 ho,) 


The same phenomenon may be found on all the other pages concerned. 


' Shakespeare Quarterly, iv (1953), 451-60. 
2 References as in the Cambridge edition, 1892. 
3 Qi, I. iv. 2-46; Qa, I. ill. 1§-1. iv. 33. 
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And it is particularly significant that three major examples should occur 
together on one page (E1” of Qi ; D3" of Qz)—namely gray-beard (11. ii. 62), 
Smoile (11. ii. 77), and if (for and 11. ii. 78). 

The consistent effect of the evidence, then, and of further detailed 
collation of the texts, is to show that there is a strong presumption that 
corrected Q2 copy was used for F on (at least) the following signatures: 
B4; C1v; Cav; D4; Erv-E3"; Eqv; Fi'-Fa2v; Git; 13; Kit; K2; Ka"; 
Li’; L2v.! On these pages, evidence of Q2 copy is, of course, accompanied 
‘by absence of Qi copy. A certain amount of overlapping may be expected 
where the signatures of the two quartos overlap. The exact extent of the 
use of each quarto remains to be worked out; but it would seem as if the 
principle of alternation of pages or of series of pages had been adopted at 
some points. 

It might be argued, as against this interpretation of the evidence, that 
since Q2, like F, was probably set up by compositor B, F coincidences 
with Qz2 (as opposed to Q1) are due to B’s common errors or deviations 
from Qr1. We should at least have to discount B’s presence as a common 
factor. The answer is that if B is present throughout both Qz2 and F, 
these coincidences should also be found indiscriminately throughout the 
text. But, as we have seen, there is a distinct cleavage between the stints 
of Qr and Qz2 copy in F, where enough variants occur to enable the 
particular Q copy to be distinguished. 

It remains to notice an important article by Dr. Philip Williams,” which 
would deny the theory of corrected quarto copy for F Lear. Williams 
begins from the general thesis that a heavily corrected quarto would make 
poor printer’s copy; that correction would be impracticable on certain Q 
pages because of lack of space; and that ‘it would be more difficult to 
collate and annotate some pages of the Lear quarto than it would be to 
transcribe directly from the manuscript that was being used for reference’. 
He then leads as evidence various groups of anomalies in spelling, spacing 
of stage-directions, and use of italics, to argue (a) that the F text was not 
set up entirely by compositor B; and (6) that, where B was the compositor, 
he set from manuscript, not from a corrected quarto. 

This is not the place to examine Williams’s theory in detail. I think, 
however, that he fails to make his case on either count. His evidence, much 
of which is striking, is based on too narrow a range of B’s work, is often 
inconclusive, and in places cancels itself out. This may be illustrated by 
the examination of one of his main points, where my suggestion that Q2 
was used as F copy has a bearing. Williams lists all the F instances of 
four proper names, as samples: Gloster, Kent, Albany, Tom—and shows 
that in certain passages (which he agrees were set up by B) they are printed 

? Pages as in Q1. 2 See p. 255, n. I. 3 Loc. cit., pp. 456-7. 
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in roman instead of the italic used elsewhere in the F text. Since these 
examples are printed in italic in Q1—B’s alleged copy—the change must 
be due, he argues, to a change in the copy from print to manuscript of 
some sort. 

Now Williams asserts—and he is probably right—that Q2 was set up 
(from Qr) by the same compositor, B. And, leaving aside the chance, 
which he does not mention, that B setting from print might act rather dif- 
ferently from B setting from manuscript or corrected quarto, this admission 
can be used as a double weapon against the very case he is trying to 
establish. For, in Q2, B can be shown to do just what he is assumed not 
to do when setting from print in F—turn some of the italic of his copy 
into roman. Of the thirty-two F instances of roman quoted as evidence, 
thirty are in italic in Q1, one is already in roman there, and one does not 
occur. But—and this is the crucial point—seven out of the thirty are 
already in roman in Q2. So that B, even in setting up Qz2 from the print 
of Q1, has already shown a strong tendency to change italic to roman in 
the selected proper names, and the fact that he gives further scope to the 
tendency in F becomes natural, instead of anomalous. Further, the majority 
of the seven Q2 examples occur where I have suggested that 02 was used 
as copy for F. On a wider basis, which is advisable in dealing with such 
indefinite material as compositors’ spelling habits, Williams could have 
found B using roman for proper names in any of his stints in the history 
plays, for example. In F z Henry IV, B regularly substituted roman for 
the Q italic of such names as Westmerland, Stafford, Northumberland, 
March, Worcester, and sometimes even lacke (e.g. V. iii. 103). What is 
obviously needed is a much more comprehensive study of B’s habits, 
differentiated according as he is working from print, manuscript, or cor- 
rected quarto, and perhaps according as he is working alone or in alter- 
nation with A. The same criticisms apply to B’s spelling preferences, 
where Williams’s case is even less well founded. 

It may be added, with reference to the general objection to the practica- 
bility of using the corrected Q method of setting up the F text, that there 
would in fact have been very little difficulty in the case of Lear, and 
especially at those points where Williams admits B as the compositor.! 
Almost all the alterations here were deletions. For example, on (Q1) G3’, 
three lines would have to be inserted, but ten to be deleted. A slip of 
paper containing the three, pasted over the gap left by the ten (if there was 
no room elsewhere on the Q page), seems the natural and easy solution. 
The same situation arises on Hz. It would seem superfluous to transcribe 
such pages. And these are representative of this part of the play. Some 
earlier pages might require an additional slip to carry matter absent from 


1 Q1 signatures G1" (111. iv. 11) to the end. 
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Q and therefore to be inserted; but this would offer an infinitely quicker 
and handier method of preparing the copy than would wholesale tran- 
scription. And with two quartos available, the editor in the printing-house 
could allow himself greater freedom, and a little scissors-and-paste might 
go a long way. 

For there seems to be no reasonable doubt that both quartos of Lear, 
after correction from an authoritative manuscript, were in fact used as copy, 
or basis, for F.1 And this practice points rather to the printing-house than 
to the theatre, and to the Bad rather than the ‘doubtful’ status of the 
quarto text. For it is unthinkable that the Company would resort to such 
a device as the use of two quartos alternately as prompt-books. Nor is it 
probable that if a transcription of Q, with manuscript corrections, was to 
be undertaken, a two-quarto method could or would have been used; the 
difficulty of two men trying simultaneously to transcribe one manuscript 
is obvious enough. On the other hand, the alternate use of two quartos for 
correction is just the sort of device likely to suit the collaboration of editor 
and compositor—the editor correcting in advance on one quarto, and handing 
it to the compositor while he proceeded to correct the other. A further 
advantage might be that if the Q text required insertions or rearrangement, 
as by cutting up a Q page, the text on the other side was still available in 
the other quarto, and much greater freedom could be used. One can only 
speculate as to the actual procedure, but that some such method would 
work, and work economically, can be tested, and works. 

It may further be inferred that since the alleged derivation of the quarto 
from the theatre (as in the case of Richard III) is the only real ground, 
apart from its superiority as a report over some of the Bad quartos, for 
describing Lear as a ‘doubtful’ quarto, it may be worth reconsidering its 
real nature. I suggest that it is in fact Bad, and only a degree better than, 
for example, The True Tragedy or the first quarto of Romeo and Juliet. 
But that is another question. 

? Since this went to press, I have found on re-reading Professor Madeleine Doran’s 
The Text of ‘King Lear’ (Stanford, 1931), pp. 110-21, that she had observed the Q2F 
agreements. She was puzzled by them, but did suggest F reference to, and even occasional 
printing from, Qz. Dr. Alice Walker, who also had her suspicions, kindly sent me the 
further evidence of Q2F brackets (11. i. 84; 11. iv. 246; Iv. vii. 38, 68, 74; Vv. iii. 184-6), 


dash (1. iv. 45, 348; I1. iv. 279), and period (1. iv. 313) for aposiopesis, stage-directions 
(e.g. 1. ii. 168), and omissions (11. ii. 146; IV. vi. 269). 
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AN EARLY PRINTED REPORT ON THE 
APPARITION OF MRS. VEAL 


By ARTHUR H. SCOUTEN 


*'T N the history of Defoe studies’, writes Professor James Sutherland, ‘two 

things have constantly been happening: what has long seemed to be 
unquestionable fact has been shown to be pure invention, and stories which 
have appeared to be undoubtedly fictions of Defoe’s have turned out to be 
perfectly true.’' A recent discovery reveals that not only was Mrs. Bar- 
grave’s story widely circulated in Londonand Canterbury during the autumn 
of 1705, but it had also appeared in a London newspaper six months before 
the publication of Defoe’s famous pamphlet. 

The traditional account of the origin of A True Relation of the Apparition 
of one Mrs. Veal is that Defoe composed it to promote the sale of Drelin- 
court’s The Christian’s Defense against the Fears of Death. Who but Defoe, 
wrote Sir Walter Scott, ‘would have thought of summoning up a ghost 
from the grave to bear witness in favour of a halting body of divinity ?’2 
In 1895, however, George Aitken upset tradition and theory by presenting 
documentary evidence to show that the persons named in Defoe’s A True 
Relation actually existed, and by finding an issue of that pamphlet with manu- 
script notes recording an interview with Mrs. Bargrave on 21 May 1714.3 
His conclusion was that ‘Defoe invented nothing, or next to nothing, 
but simply told, very skilfully, a ghost story which was attracting notice 
at the time’.* This verdict was confirmed by Sir Charles Firth in this 
journal in 1931.5 He printed Lucy Lukyn’s letter about Mrs. Bargrave’s 
story, dated g October 1705, and concluded of Defoe and his pamphlet, 
‘Probably he had more than one version of it at his disposal’. 

Lately another version of Mrs. Bargrave’s seance has received attention. 
It was found by Rodney M. Baine and printed in June 1954.° This account, 
though not published until 1766, was written by a Rev. Mr. Payne and 
(according to the publisher) is based on an interview with Mrs. Bargrave in 
1722. Payne agrees in certain details with the then unpublished letter of 
Lucy Lukyn, and, though drawing upon Defoe, he undoubtedly had access 
to fresh and reliable sources of information. 


' Defoe (London, 1937), p. 9. 

2 The Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (Edinburgh, 1834), iv. 268. 

3 First published in The Nineteenth Century, xxxvii (1895), 95-100, and later in his 
edition of Defoe’s Romances and Narratives, Xv. xiv—xxii. 

+ Ibid., p. xviii. 5 R.E.S., vii (1931), 1-6. 

© “The Apparition of Mrs. Veal: A Neglected Account’, P.M.L.A., lxix (1954), 523-41. 

R.E.S. New Series. Vol. VI, No. 23 (1955) 
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Some time ago my colleague Emmett L. Avery noticed the advertisement 
in a Pickering and Chatto catalogue of an early London newspaper, The 
Loyal Post: with Foreign and Inland Intelligence, printed thrice a week by 
Sam Bridge from 23 November 1705 until 29 March 1706, fifty-five num- 
bers in all. Only one number of this periodical had been previously noticed. 
The Crane and Kaye Census of British Newspapers and Periodicals (item 
1549) and the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature (ii. 707) list 
only the first number. The run was purchased by the New York Public 
Library on 24 November 1952 and deposited in the Reserve Room, though 
it was not catalogued as late as August 1954. On the last day of August 
I examined this newspaper carefully for any theatrical advertisements it 
might carry or any reference to actors, dramatists, or theatres. 

The Loyal Post was printed on both sides of a single folio sheet. It carried 
foreign and domestic news, and the verso was largely filled with advertise- 
ments of alleged medicinal cures. In Number 14, printed Monday 24 Decem- 
ber 1705, the following report appeared: 


There are many Persons in Town that have Letters giving an account of a 
remarkable Passage that happned lately in the City of Canterbury, Several Let- 
ters thereof from Persons of Good Credit have reached our hands, besides Rela- 
tions we have had by Word of Mouth; and therefore it being better attested than 
things of this Nature generally are, we hope it will not be unacceptable, there 
being no room left for Scruple or Caption. 

There were 2 Persons, intimate Acquaintance, one call’d Mrs Bargrove, The 
Wife of an Attorny near St. George’s Gate in the City of Canterbury, and the 
other Mrs. Veal, who lately lived at Dover, where Mrs. Bargrove lived formerly, 
and contracted their Familiarity. Mrs Veal had been about the begining of 
September last at Canterbury, and paid a Visit to Mrs. Bargrove, and went well 
from her, but happened to dye Suddenly on Friday the 7th of September last. 
Mrs. Bargrove knowing nothing of her death, sat at work in her House on 
Saturday the 8th about 12 of the Clock at noon, and hearing a little Noise at the 
Door, Rose and opened it, and immediately Mrs. Veal, her Friend, rushed by her 
into the House, attired in such a Dress as she usually wore; in a Coulored Riding 
Gown wrapt about her, a Yellow Gause Handkerchief about her Neck, a Night- 
dress on her Head with Scarlet bridle-strings. Mrs. Bargrove and she had a Dis- 
course for two hours on various Subjects: She asked her to eat, but she refused: 
But told her she was going a great Journey, and she says, that to her thinking she 
took up a Book, and told her, that they two had passed away many Hours with 
that Good Book. She enquired likewise if her Husband was kinder then he used 
Exhorting her to bear all things as well as she could, for it would not be long Ere 
she should be delivered out of all her troubles. She informed her of several pri- 
vate Matters, biding Mrs. Bargrove write them down, to which Mrs. Bargrove 
repli’d, ’twas better for her self to do it; the seeming Mrs Veal returned Answer, 
but do you Mall (the name of Familiarity she formerly used.) Some of the Mat- 
ters were Secrets that none but 2 Persons knew of, who say, that they are confi- 
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dent, Mrs. Bargrove did not know that Matter in Mrs. Veals Life-time. There 
are abundance of Particulars of the two hour [something inked in over the r] 
Discourse which Mrs. Bargrove relates too tedious here to [the ¢ is inked] be 
inserted: Some concering her seeming Gown she had on, which she told 
Mrs. Bargrove that Mr. Watsons Daughter helpt make, which since, upon Inquiry, 
she found to be true. 

She asked likewise how her little God-Daughter did? Mrs Bargrove answered 
she was well but was at such a Place; And would send for her, but going out of 
Doors to get her called, at her return she sees her Friend Mrs Veal, going out of 
her House, and followed her in the Street, and called after her to have her come 
back, but she refused, saying, she was going to her Cosin Captain Watson’s: Mrs 
Bargrove thinking she had been then going to the Wells, as she used to do every 
Year, took her leave for that time of Mrs Veal (as she thought) telling her, that 
she would come and take her Leave again the next Day at Captain Watson’s: 
And says, that she saw her turn the Corner at the Town Dike, and left following 
her, returned to her House, suspecting nothing of her being Dead: But her 
Husband coming home at Night, in the midst of some Angry Words, told her, 
now her Friend Mrs Veal was Dead; She did not believe him, thinking he had 
said it to vex her, and the next Day told him, that she saw Mrs Veal Yesterday, 
to which he replyed, that then it was the Devil, for Mrs Veal was surely Dead. 
Upon which Confidence of his, Mrs Bargrove being surprised, went to Captain 
Watson’s, where Mrs Veal said she was going, to enquire for her, they told her, 
that she had not been there, but they heard she had been IIl on Fryday, supposing 
it was only her usual Illness, which was Fits: And Mrs Bargrove describing her 
dress, and what she said of the Gown, they confirmed the truth of, that Mr Wat- 
son’s Daughter did help make it. This put Mrs Bargrove into a great Surprize; 
And on the Enquiry found she did really dye on Fryday toward Night. Both 
Mrs Bargrove and the Deceased were Persons of Reputation, and Many Juditious 
Persons have taken the Pains to inform themselves particularly of the Matter. 
More especially, Mr Paris the Minister of St Andrews. Dr Boyce and other 
Eminent Persons, both Clergy and Layety: To all whom Mrs Bargrove gives the 
same Relation, not varying in a Tittle. 


There are a few matters concerning this version that should be men- 
tioned. First, its place in the chronology of the early versions can be set 
forth: on Monday 10 September 1705 Mrs. Veal was buried at Dover; on 
Tuesday g October Miss Lukyn wrote an account of Mrs. Bargrave’s 
seance to her aunt; on Monday 24 December a version was printed in The 
Loyal Post; and on Friday 5 July 1706 Defoe’s True Relation was published. 

Defoe may or may not have seen this fourteenth number of The Loyal 
Post. The parallels are slight. Mrs. Veal is going to her Cousin Watson in 
both, whereas the Lukyn letter gives Uncle Watson. Defoe and The Loyal 
Post both stress Mrs. Veal’s comforting Mrs. Bargrave under her afflictions, 
a matter on which Lucy Lukyn is silent. Both the newspaper and Defoe 
have a good deal to say about Mrs. Veal’s gown, whereas no details are 
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given by the Lukyn letter. (The full details about the gown in The Loyal 
Post are supported best by Payne’s account.) Both Defoe and the news- 
paper differ slightly from the other accounts by the repetition of the hour 
as twelve o’clock at noon. Otherwise the differences are greater than the 
similarities. 

One parallel with the Lukyn letter is significant, and suggests that the 
editor of The Loyal Post may have seen a redaction of it: he agrees with 
Miss Lukyn in writing Bargrove, a form found in no other known account 
or contemporary reference. The above text also agrees with the Lukyn 
letter in that Mrs. Bargrave relates that Mrs. Veal ‘rushed by her’, as op- 
posed to Defoe’s emphasis on the evasion of physical contact at the pro- 
ferred salutation. But The Loyal Post article differs sharply from the Lukyn 
letter in omitting the Hazlewood reference and in making the unique 
assertion that Mr. Bargrave was the first person who knew of Mrs. Veal’s 
death. 

More significant than these parallels or variations is the evidence which 
The Loyal Post version gives of Defoe’s methods in arranging the story for 
the printer. On the basis of the statements by the publisher T. Luckman 
and by Payne, Dr. Baine proposes to return to an estimate like that of 
Sir Walter Scott. Payne writes that ‘One thing [that] has much contributed 
to sink the credit of the story’ is ‘its being published in a new edition of 
Drelincourt’s . . . by the accident of that book’s falling into the subject of 
conversation, and being preferred by Mrs. Veal’.! Hence Payne concludes 
by calling Defoe’s version ‘a trading story’. In discussing Payne’s view, 
Dr. Baine observes that the first edition of Defoe’s pamphlet adds an 
advertisement of Drelincourt’s book. He quotes this advertisement in full 
and then goes on to say, 

Characteristically enough with all this puffing, Defoe made Mrs. Veal, as the 
authority on supernatural matters, the first to mention each book which is dis- 
cussed. In the more natural Payne version Mrs. Bargrave is the first to mention 
each; and the other accounts, particularly the Spavan report, point to the proba- 
bility that this must have been the way in which Mrs. Bargrave recounted her 
story. It is this sort of emphasis, Payne evidently thought, which led many to 
regard Defoe’s narrative as a ‘trading story’. Comparison of the various reports 
on this particular gives additional support to a view once popular—that Defoe 
published his narrative partly as an advertising scheme.* 


In fact, the manuscript notes based on the 1714 interview with Mrs. Bar- 
grave bear testimony on this point: from the interviewer’s notes George 
Aitken writes, ‘Among the devotional works recommended by Mrs. Veal 
he mentions Scott’s Christian Life’. Now, with an account printed before 


' “The Apparition of Mrs. Veal: A Neglected Account’, P.M.L.A., lxix (1954), 531- 
2 Ibid., p. 537. 
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Defoe’s, we have new evidence; The Loyal Post informs us that it was 
Mrs. Veal who introduced the subject of ‘that Good Book’. Comparison of 
the phrasing here with that in Spavan’s account is instructive. Spavan’s 
text (prefixed to the 1720 edition of Drelincourt) reads, ‘here’s a Book you 
and I have often read together’ ;' but he attributes the statement to Mrs. 
Bargrave instead of to Mrs. Veal. It is not necessary to consider whether 
Defoe knew The Loyal Post account; what its discovery at present means 
is that there was a printed version before Defoe’s narrative and that one of 
its sources must have credited Mrs. Veal with introducing the subject of 
a religious book. 


? Quoted by Baine, loc. cit. 








‘MARK RUTHERFORD’ AND HERO-WORSHIP 


(Comments on ‘Browning and ‘‘Mark Rutherford” ’, by Wilfred H. Stone, 
R.E.S., N.S. iv (1953), 249-59) 


By ROSEMARY BERESFORD 


OME hitherto unpublished letters and notes by Browning and William 

Hale White are the subject of Mr. Stone’s article which appeared in 
this journal in July 1953. While Mr. Stone must be congratulated on 
having traced these letters, it is to be regretted that he should have cast 
upon his ‘finds’ an interpretation which seems less than fair to Hale White. 
It is the purpose of this present article to examine Mr. Stone’s interpreta- 
tion of the evidence he calls and then to put forward some alternative 
suggestions. 

Mr. Stone’s main contention is that Hale White’s relationship with 
Browning is an illustration of Hale White’s tendency to confuse pursuit 
of the ‘best’ with pursuit of the ‘best’ men, and of his incapacity to sustain 
a satisfactory relationship with those thus pursued. 

There is no doubt that Hale White had a capacity for hero-worship in 
the sense that he greatly admired and revered those men and women— 
whether they were living or dead—whose writings had most deeply in- 
fluenced his own development and thought. More will be said of this 
later. But it is one thing to acknowledge this; it is quite another to maintain, 
as Mr. Stone does, that Hale White did not distinguish in his own life 
between idolatry and the philosophic search for truth: 


His ‘longing for continuous intercourse with the best’ was not simply a longing 
for perfection in virtue and knowledge; it was also a deep craving to be on 
intimate terms with the ‘best’ men, especially with those poets and writers who 
claimed to have discovered some order beneath the apparent spiritual anarchy 
of the nineteenth century. He longed to know these great men as he had once 
known God; in a very real sense they were his substitute for God. But Hale 
White himself was morbidly shy, insecure, self-absorbed, and these qualities, 
while perhaps inspiring the proper humility before one’s Maker, did not make 
for ease or grace in human relationships. In the course of his life he became 
personally acquainted with Browning, Carlyle, George Eliot, Emerson, Mazzini, 
Maurice, Ruskin, Swinburne, Watts-Dunton, Morris, and others, but with none 
of them did he maintain a close or lasting relationship. ... He remained a hero- 
worshipper throughout his life, but when the distance between himself and his 
heroes narrowed to something like intimacy, he always ran away ; the sight of their 
confidence and worldly success only intensified his own sense of failure, and the 
necessity of maintaining manly dignity in their presence instead of throwing 

R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 23 (1955) 
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himself at their feet only served as a tormenting reminder that these surrogate 
gods were no substitute for the real thing.' 


The list given by Mr. Stone of writers whose acquaintance Hale White 
sought or made but did not cultivate is basic to his argument, but the 
question must be asked whether these names can be fairly bracketed 
together. Four of the people mentioned, for example, were very much 
senior to Hale White in age. He was born in 1831. Carlyle was thirty-six 
years older, Emerson twenty-eight, and F. D. Maurice and Mazzini 
twenty-six. It can be held that the nature of his association with them was 
consonant with this difference in age as well as with some difference in 
social position. As a young man he met Carlyle once, being taken to see 
him by his father who was door-keeper of the House of Commons: ‘It was 
through one of the Russells, with whom my father was acquainted, that 
I was permitted with him to call on Carlyle, an event amongst the greatest 
in my life, and all the happier for me because I did not ask to go.’? Similarly, 
in either 1848 or 1872 (the two dates when Emerson visited England) he 
spent one morning in Emerson’s company,’ and he was invited to break- 
fast with F. D. Maurice in consequence of a pamphlet written and sent to 
Maurice by his father protesting at his son’s expulsion from a theological 
college for doubting the infallibility of the Bible.* He visited Mazzini once 
in the 1860's; this occasion is probably commemorated most fully in his 
novel Clara Hopgood, when Clara goes to see Mazzini and is sent by him 
to help to liberate Italy. Hale White’s personal account given to a friend 
in 1899 runs: 


I spent one evening almost alone with Mazzini. He was living then under a 
feigned name in very humble lodgings in Brompton. He had much of the saint 
in him, and consequently it was difficult, for me at least, completely to sympathize 
with him. Imperfection of sympathy, however, did not prevent an admiration, 
almost enthusiastic, for him, especially for his sublime courage and for his faith 
in certain Ideals to which he gave the name of God. In his purity and simplicity 
of worship he was altogether un-English, admitting no compromises, a true 
believer in the celestial Kingdom of the New Testament. He was not a failure, 
although Italy is not yet a regenerate republic. Such as he are the salt of the 
earth, and the more impracticable they are, the more do they sweeten and 
preserve it.° 


Ruskin, although only twelve years older than Hale White, established 
his reputation at a very early age and by virtue of this, together with the 


' R.E.S., N.S. iv (1953), 249-50. 

2 W. Hale White, The Early Life of Mark Rutherford (Oxford, 1913), p. 35. 
3 D. V. White, The Groombridge Diary (Oxford, 1924), p. 301. 

* Ibid., p. 71; see also The Early Life of Mark Rutherford, p. 72. 

5 Letters to Three Friends (Oxford, 1924), p. 193; see also p. 379. 
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differences in their social circumstances, was always regarded by Hale 
White as very much his senior. Initially Ruskin took an interest in the 
1850’s in Hale White’s brother, who had shown promise as a painter but 
died young, and had advised the father on his training.' He apparently 
extended this to, or exchanged it for, a benign but distant interest in Hale 
White himself which was maintained over forty years. In 1867 he was 
responsible for recommending to him as an architect Philip Webb, who 
became a close friend of Hale White’s.? Years later, in 1891, Hale White 
reports to a correspondent, ‘I had a message from Ruskin a few days ago. 
He is placid and happy, but never puts his hand to paper, not even to write 
a note.’3 

Swinburne, Watts-Dunton, and Morris were all contemporaries of Hale 
White’s, but he did not meet Swinburne till 1899, when Swinburne was 
‘unhappily so deaf that it is difficult to keep up a conversation with him’.* 
As young men their respective social positions would have rendered meet- 
ing, let alone friendship, most surprising. Watts-Dunton is presumably 
only included in this list because anyone who met Swinburne after 1879 
inevitably met him. William Morris dined once with Hale White in 1884 ;5 
the link between them was probably Philip Webb. In so far as Hale White 
was a strong supporter of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings and was in general sympathy with the ‘progressive’ movements in art, 
literature and politics of his period, he respected Morris but he was not an 
ardent admirer of his writings.® 

Of those so far discussed, it will be seen that the circumstances in which 
Hale White met them rendered the development of a close relationship 
with any of them very unlikely. There is no evidence that he sought or 
half-desired this, or had any motives, where he was responsible for initiating 
the meeting, different from those which prompt literary men in this cen- 
tury, as in the last, to write to other literary men more distinguished than 
themselves whose writings they admire. If Bertrand Russell, T. S. Eliot, 
and Herbert Read—to take three names at random—should have kept 
records of all the sessions they have devoted to discussing with intelligent 
strangers topics of common interest to both, the total would almost certainly 
be found to be very high. Most of such strangers could probably be con- 
victed of a modest element of exhibitionism, as Hale White probably can, 
but the degree in which it is present is so slight as to make it hardly worth 
remarking on. 

Apart from Browning, then, there remains only George Eliot to consider; 
and hereit is true that Hale White was offered some opportunity of friendship 


' The Early Life of Mark Rutherford, pp. 5-9. 2 Groombridge Diary, p. 40. 
3 Letters to Three Friends, pp. 52-53. * Ibid., p. 91. 


5 Ibid., p. 24. ® Ibid., pp. 79, 155. 
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with her, did not take advantage of it or make use of the acquaintance 
when she had grown to fame, and greatly regretted later that he did not. 
Considering, however, that when he knew her he was a young man of 
twenty-one and she a woman of thirty-three who had not as yet written 
her first novel, there is nothing very remarkable about this. Hale White 
himself never makes it really clear whether, at the period they worked to- 
gether on the Westminster Review, he nourished the passion or experienced 
the indifference of a very young man for an older woman. Since he was 
very susceptible and very serious-minded it was probably the former. But 
whichever it was, when she emerged later as a writer of books that exercised 
a powerful influence on his own, romantic delicacy or remorse (and possibly 
a mixture of both) disabled him from making any approaches to her but did 
not prevent him from wishing that he could—a dilemma of a type that most 
sensitive people have found themselves in at least once in their lives. 

Mr. Stone’s general theory depends, then, on somewhat slender support, 
and the particular illustration of Browning which he devotes most of his 
space to does not, in my opinion, greatly strengthen his case. 

On the face of it, the material Mr. Stone has collected would seem to 
show that Hale White’s interest in Browning, the man, was largely relative: 
Bunyan was the cause of his first approach to Browning, George Eliot was 
the cause of his second, and the notes Hale White made of their two meet- 
ings are principally a record of what Browning had to say about these two 
authors, and about Shelley, Carlyle, and Swinburne. On his side, Browning 
chose to write to congratulate Hale White on an article of his about Byron 
in the Contemporary Review. It was an association born of particular occa- 
sions. Mr. Stone, however, considers that Hale White’s real motive was 
different from his ostensible purpose. His real motive was that he wished 
to attract Browning’s attention; having done so, he withdrew alarmed; and 
once Browning was dead and could no longer serve as an earthly god, he 
criticized his poetry in a way he would never have done when Browning 
was alive. 

To distinguish between the real and the ostensible motives in one’s own 
behaviour is very difficult; it is much more so in the case of other people, 
particularly those long since dead. Mr. Stone’s assertion that ‘we can be 
quite certain’ what Hale White’s real purpose was is hard to accept. It is 
all a matter of interpretation, and there are three points notably where 
Mr. Stone’s interpretation of the evidence seems to me to break down. 

The first is general and purely negative. Doubleness of motive is often 
reflected in a man’s style. Hale White’s notes describing his two meetings 
with Browning no more support in style than they do in content any 
suggestion of a real motive underlying an ostensible one. They are models 
of objective reporting; and so far as content is concerned, the author 
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devotes a few lines in his first set of notes to his reactions to Browning 
(which were not entirely favourable); he gives no indication of Browning’s 
reactions to him. For one who on Mr. Stone’s theory was in the presence 
of a god, Hale White seems to have kept remarkably detached. 

The only instance Mr. Stone is able to offer of a positive indication in 
style of a double motive is some phrases from a letter of Hale White’s 
quoted by Browning. Browning says, ‘You should never talk of “intruding 
on me”’ “inflicting your presence” and so forth’ and assures him that a visit 
from him could not possibly be ‘“‘a trouble”’. Mr. Stone deduces from 
these phrases that 


‘ 


Hale White was a master at advertising his humility and unworthiness in such 
a way that the person hearing his words had no choice but to protest the opposite. 
It was the device of a Puritan at prayer, but in this case of one who was reduced 
to seeking his gods on this earth.’ 


Mr. Stone surely takes too little account here of the manners and proprieties 
of the period. Hale White had met Browning once two years previously ; 
it was no more than etiquette that he should express some formal hesitancy 
in making use of so slight a previous acquaintance.” 


The second point concerns Mr. Stone’s treatment of dates. On the 
straightforward interpretation that Hale White’s association with Browning 
was one born of particular occasions, there is no difficulty about these. 
Effectively, such association as there was lapsed after 1881. But in 1889, 
when the Browning—Fitzgerald controversy broke out, Hale White thought 
it proper to show which side he was on. He held love between the sexes in 
romantically high regard himself and it is consistent with his general atti- 
tude and temperament that he should have sympathized strongly with the 
feelings of any man who found himself in Browning’s situation. 

Mr. Stone’s theory, however, requires that some explanation must be 
sought for the gap between 1881 and 1889. Why did the relationship ‘lan- 
guish’ for nearly nine years? He finds that 


It is perhaps significant that the period from, roughly, 1881-1889 was for Hale 
White a period of almost unrelieved melancholy and emotional depression. It 
was in those years that he most seriously tried to find some serenity by telling 
himself that ‘continuous intercourse with the best’ was beyond his strength, and 
a logical result of that mood might very well be the conviction that to thrust him- 
self again upon Browning’s attention would be shameful and vulgar.’ 


’ R.E.LS., loc. cit., pp. 252-3. 

2 'To a modern ear, Browning’s phrasing of his first invitation to Hale White to lunch 
after he had been given a portrait of Bunyan may sound somewhat excessive: ‘If you have, 
by good chance, any occasion to come our way, and may be induced to apprise me by a 
written word, that gratification will complete whatever seems wanting from this present 
one—great as it is.’ 3 Loc. cit., p. 255. 
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Hale White was subject throughout his life to fits of melancholic depres- 
sion and was not exempt from them between 1881 and 1889. They can 
scarcely, however, have been ‘unrelieved’. Mr. Stone omits to mention 
that this full-time Admiralty Civil Servant who had been promoted Assis- 
tant Director of Contracts in 1879 produced three novels during this period 
and put through the press a translation of Spinoza’s Ethica. A fourth novel 
was published in 1890. His correspondence with his friend Mrs. Colenutt 
shows him leading an active intellectual and not unsocial life which in- 
cluded having Morris to dinner in 1884. What grounds Mr. Stone has for 
saying that these were the years during which Hale White most seriously 
tried to find some serenity, I do not know. It is true that he wrote Deliver- 
ance then, including the passage that Mr. Stone quotes, but it cannot be 
assumed that Deliverance, in so far as it is partly autobiographical, reflects 
the phases through which the man of fifty-three who wrote it was then 
passing. It is more likely that he was looking back to the experiences of his 
thirties: the Mark Rutherford of Deliverance does not reach middle age. 

Lastly, there is Mr. Stone’s charge of apostasy to consider. In Mr. Stone’s 
view, Hale White disingenuously changed his front after Browning died and 
this change of front makes their relationship typical of ‘the spectacle of 
Victorian hero-worshipping’.' But what was this change of front? Hale 
White’s notes on 15 May 1879 after his first interview show that he did 
not find Browning, as he was in his later middle age, fundamentally con- 
genial for the very reasons for which he criticizes his works in 1903. In 
1879 he writes: 

He was extremely cordial and unreserved but yet his cordiality and frankness 
covered a deeper reserve for he was altogether objective in his conversation never 
once showing a trace of anything more than the cultivated man of the world with 
literary refined tastes.” 


In 1903 he expresses hostility to the literary theory which is ‘derived, 
I believe, from Browning’, that ‘in conversation and writing a person’s real 
self should be concealed’. Consistency could scarcely go further. 

Moreover, this particular criticism of Browning the man and Browning 
the writer should be taken in conjunction with the list of works which Hale 
White mentions critically in 1899. These are Inn Album, Pachiarotto, Par- 
leyings, Red Cotton Night-Cap Country—the later Browning, in fact. For 
the earlier Browning—for works which present-day opinion would consider 
among his best—he had quite different feelings. The Early Life of Mark 
Rutherford, published in 1913 but written a few years previously, concludes 
with his reflections on the Victorian Age. The age, he considers, ‘was 
distinguished by an enthusiasm which can only be compared to a religious 


' Lec. ct., p. 298. 2 Ibid., p. 251. 3 [bid., pp. 258-9. 
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revival’.! There follows a brief reference to his reactions to Maud and 
a lyrical description of his first reading of Pippa Passes, which ends, “The 
vision still lives’. Then: 


If it is true that the Victorian time was ugly and vulgar, it was the time of the 
Virginians, of David Copperfield, of Tennyson’s Poems, of Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches, of the Letters and Life of Lord Bacon, of Emerson’s Essays, of Festus, 
of the Dramatis Personae, and of the Apologia. . . . The excitement of those years 
between 1848 and 1890 was, as I have said, something like that of a religious 
revival, but it was reasonable. 


This is the man about whom Mr. Stone’s last sentence runs: 


But Browning’s voice of happy confidence must have puzzled and then dis- 
tressed him, like the sound of laughter at a funeral.’ 


I conclude with some observations on the connexion Mr. Stone traces 
between two features in Hale White’s life: his loss of faith and his capacity 
for veneration. He conceives Hale White as suffering that sense of terrible 
deprivation which Tennyson, Arnold, and Clough have so poignantly 
described, and desperately seeking a substitute in hero-worship. This 
thesis does not, I think, take sufficient account of the following con- 
siderations. 

First, loss of his childhood’s faith was followed immediately for Hale 
White by severe economic consequences. In his search for work after he 
had been expelled from his theological college he saw London’s poor, both 
manual and clerical, at close quarters and experienced at first hand some 
of the more appalling effects of the Industrial Revolution. It was brought 
home to him that Britain’s social and economic system not only condemned 
some men to live like beasts but stunted and thwarted potential intelligence 
in others, and rendered lonely and squalid many office workers’ lives. 
The Autobiography and Deliverance describe much loneliness and misery, 
but a good part of that loneliness and misery derives from an economic 
cause rather than from loss of religious faith. 

Secondly, while there is evidence that during the transitional period when 
he was assailed by ‘doubts’, Hale White endured much distress of mind, 
it is much less possible to point to evidence of later regret at what had been 
lost. Rather the contrary indeed. For one thing there was much that Hale 
White did not abandon at all. He read the Bible and Bunyan assiduously 
throughout his life, and he says in The Early Life of Mark Rutherford (p.78): 

At first, after the abandonment of orthodoxy, I naturally thought nothing in 
the old religion worth retaining, but this temper did not last long. Many mistakes 
may be pardoned in Puritanism in view of the earnestness with which it insists 
on the distinction between right and wrong. 

' The Early Life of Mark Rutherford, p. 89. 7 Ibid., pp. 90-91. 3 Loc. cit., p. 259. 
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But it was not simply that he held to Christian ethics, he retained strong 
emotional sympathy with the Christian spiritual experience. The following 
is a typical expression of his attitude: 

I will add that the New Testament without the miracles would be ruined, and 
that no doctrinal statement could convey what they teach. Take, for example, 
the ‘Temptation in the Wilderness. All the Councils ever assembled could not 
provide a dogmatic substitute for that divine story.’ 


The Bible continued, then, to minister to his emotional religious needs, 
and Spinoza, it may be hazarded, supplied his philosophical needs. When 
Hale White first studied Spinoza’s works is not certain, but it could not 
have been later than his very early thirties and was probably before this; 
and the influence of Spinozism on his six novels is so marked that it is 
clear that the translation of the Ethica was much more to its translator than 
a pure labour of scholarship. Clara Hopgood contains the most direct 
quotation, but they all carry the Spinozan irnprint. 

In what has been said, there is no implication that Hale White’s abandon- 
ment of orthodoxy was not a turning-point in his life; but it may have been 
more positive than negative in its outcome and it was not, in any event, the 
only revolutionary experience he encountered during his youth. 

With Hale White’s loss of faith set in this context, it may appear that his 
capacity for veneration was exercised towards ends rather different from 
those that Mr. Stone suggests. Unquestionably he was a man upon whom 
certain writers exercised great influence. He was drawn to Bunyan not 
only by identity of faith and birthplace but by a temperamental affinity— 
an affinity which he felt also with Dr. Johnson. Both Carlyle and Ruskin 
were great motive forces in affecting the direction of his interests. His first 
introduction to Wordsworth’s poetry stirred him so profoundly that it 
helped to unsettle his faith. The study of Spinoza enabled him to evolve 
a philosophy. George Eliot acted as his literary inspiration. For this motley 
band of authors he had a personal esteem which sprang from gratitude for 
their works, and these stood in a class apart for him. 

In addition, highly responsive as he was to the power of literature, he 
followed with passionate interest the literary developments of his day, 
displaying no little acumen and flexibility of mind. ‘The man who read 
Maud with such excitement in the 50’s was writing in 1889: 

The news of my existence lately has been a play—A Doll’s House—by Ibsen 
the Norwegian. ... It was admirably put on the stage and I have never seen, 


except from Shakespeare, a play which has a nobler motive or is more dramatic. 
The godly have screamed at it as immoral, but never mind.* 


The geniuses of today may well sigh for more readers like Hale White. 


* Groombridge Diary, p. 3. 4 Letters to Three Friends, p. 44. 
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[Mr. Stone writes: 


In this brief space I cannot answer Miss Beresford’s objections in any 
detail. For a fuller reply I must refer my critic to my recent book on 
Hale White where—although I only mention his relationship with Brown- 
ing—I have taken some pains to describe the peculiar ambivalences of his 
personality. If I have added up the evidence correctly, it seems to me 
indisputable that Hale White’s yearning for the ‘best’ had in it a strong 
admixture of hero-worship. Of course he did not confuse pursuit of the 
‘best’ with pursuit of the ‘best’ men, but his desire to number certain 
‘greats’ among his acquaintance was of a piece with his spiritual and 
intellectual ambitions. Miss Beresford fails to see, I think, that Hale 
White’s intellectual interests did not exist in isolation from an extremely 
complicated set of emotional needs. For all his intellectual seriousness and 
notable achievements, he was a deeply insecure man; he often rejected 
fame and human love with the same intensity that he sought them. Perhaps 
in some instances the impediments to closer intimacy with these ‘greats’ 
were as Miss Beresford describes them; but with specific information so 
scarce it is largely her guess against mine. I derived my conclusions from 
the general pattern of his behaviour and from what I have discovered about 
his personality and its needs. In the case of George Eliot, however, facts 
are not wanting. She was one of his idols and he had known her personally, 
yet he failed to maintain the relationship. He attributed his failure to a 
‘Demon of Pure Malignity’. “The curse for me’, he writes in this con- 
nexion, ‘has not been plucking forbidden fruit, but the refusal of divine 
fruit offered me by heavenly angels.’! The pattern was repeated in many 
other passages of his personal life. 

Miss Beresford errs slightly in her facts about Emerson and Mazzini and 
has misquoted me in my remarks about Hale White’s melancholy: I did not 
say it was ‘unrelieved’, I said it was ‘almost unrelieved’ between 1881 and 
1889. I see no reason to alter this judgement. 

Matters relating to the importance of Hale White’s apostasy I must leave 
to the book to answer. But that Hale White was impelled to seek out a 
body of ‘elect’ among his contemporaries seems to me clearly written in 
the record. In general I think Miss Beresford has opened what must, in 
many respects, remain an open question. But I cannot help feeling that 
she might not differ so markedly from my interpretations had she consulted 
the whole record and seen Hale White’s personality in more perspective.] 


' ‘Confessions of a Self-Tormentor’, More Pages from a Journal (Oxford, 1910), p. 120. 
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NOTES 


MAX FORSTER 
8 March 1869-10 November 1954 


AN official communiqué from Wasserburg-am-Inn, dated 10 November 1954, 
brought the news that Professor Max Theodor Wilhelm Forster had died 
that day, in the eighty-sixth year of his life, after a long illness. 

Max Forster is perhaps the last of the great university professors of 
Germany of the first half of the present century trained in the learning and 
methodology of the late nineteenth century. The name that comes first 
to mind from the field of English, as one thinks of him, is that of Eduard 
Sievers, who was somewhat older. Férster was fortunate in his personal 
endowment, his training, and his professional career. He early attracted 
attention, was invited to teach at several universities, and moved from one 
university to another, enlarging his circle of colleagues, students, and 
friends, at the same time maintaining a steady and ever-deepening life of 
scholarship. He exemplifies the best traditions of the university professor: 
expert in the conduct of academic affairs, an able and stimulating teacher, 
unusually successful as what in America is called a graduate professor, an 
alert, energetic, orderly, and gifted scholar, skilful in organizing his findings 
and preparing them for publication, and, with all that, aware of the life of 
the world in which he lived, a warm, devoted friend and a delightful com- 
panion. 

Max Forster was born in Danzig on 8 March 1869. He studied at 
the universities of Miinster (Westphalia), Bonn, and Berlin. His field of 
interest was philology: comparative grammar and English and the Ger- 
manic languages. He was made Doctor of Philosophy at Berlin on 3 De- 
cember 1892. He volunteered for a year’s military service beginning in 
October 1893. A year later he returned to university life as Reader in the 
English Language at Bonn; on 16 December 1896 he was officially declared 
qualified to teach English Language and Literature. In March 1897, barely 
twenty-eight years of age, he declined an invitation to Jena, and was 
named ausserordentlich Professor at Bonn. On 1 November 1898 he ac- 
cepted a call to Wiirzburg, as holder of a newly established chair; in 1902, 
on declining calls to Cologne and Frankfurt on Main, he was elevated to 
a regular professorship. On 3 July 1900 he accepted a call to Halle, as suc- 
cessor to Professor Albrecht Wagner, and a year later was called to Leipzig, 
where he taught for fifteen years. In 1925, then in his mid-fifties, 
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he went to Munich, where he taught until the spring of 1934, when, owing 
to political circumstances, he was forced into retirement as Professor 
Emeritus, and he was denied free access to the English Seminar which he 
had done much to build up. That summer he was elected corresponding 
fellow of the British Academy; he had been made a corresponding fellow 
of the Royal Irish Academy the year before. 

In the summer of 1934 he was invited to New Haven as visiting professor 
at Yale University, where he taught for two years. There he was made an 
associate fellow of Jonathan Edwards College. He returned to Munich 
where, thanks to his enforced retirement from academic life, he was able 
to devote himself to his studies, and could thus write at a prodigious rate 
and prepare for publication a number of works of great importance, which 
might never have come to completion had he still been active in the 
University. He prepared copy and published throughout the war. The 
bombing of Munich brought his creative life to an end. When his apart- 
ment was destroyed he lost a large part of his library. His wife died from 
illness resulting from the bombing. He was evacuated to Wasserburg and 
there lived out the last years of his life. 

Férster was seventy years of age when World War II broke out. He 
was in his late seventies, at the war’s end, when he was recalled to take part 
in the re-establishment of academic life at the University of Munich. What 
this cost him is evident from a letter written in August 1947: 


The summer gave me so much work that I really did not know how to get 
through it. I had (and have) to write out my lecture notes for five hours a week 
which makes me work up till 11 o’clock every night. I’m giving three courses: 
1. History of the English Vowels, 2. History of Early Romantic Literature, and, 
3. Chaucer’s Prologue. After a pause of 12 years in my teaching imposed upon 
me by the Nazis, I find that I have forgotten a lot of things which formerly were 
quite familiar to me. You will notice also that my English has become quite 
rusty. And there is so much work to be done for the reconstruction of our 
University. Almost every week we have a faculty meeting of 3-5 hours. 


The maintenance of academic duties frequently made it necessary for him 
to travel between Wasserburg and Munich, usually at difficult hours, and 
in difficult weather, a heavy drain on the limited physical resources of 
a man of his years. The welcome appointment of Professor Wolfgang 
Clemen as his successor permitted final retirement to Wasserburg, where, 
in advanced old age, and in spite of his failing strength and faculties, he 
could devote himself to his beloved books. 

It is for his scholarship, his sixty years of almost steady publication, 
that Forster is most widely known. His bibliography as given in Britannica, 
the festschrift honouring his sixtieth birthday in 1929, is extraordinarily 
impressive; that compiled for his seventieth birthday by Herbert SchéfHer 
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(K6lner Anglistische Arbeiten, xxxv, 1939) is monumental: it lists 825 
separate items, and under a number of these there are subdivisions. The 
coming years were to show additional works, some of considerable impor- 
tance. Hundreds of entries in Schéffler’s list, it is only fair to add, are 
reviews and notices of books, some important and many slight. Dis- 
regarding these, the original studies form an extraordinarily solid and 
extensive list, of great variety and importance. 

Forster’s doctoral study, Uber die Quellen von AElfric’s Homiliae Catho- 
licae, was significant for the development of the young and gifted candidate. 
Intimate acquaintance with Thorpe’s two volumes gave competence in 
Old English homiletic literature and led into ecclesiastical literature of the 
patristic, post-patristic, and Carolingian periods. Homilies, hagiography, 
apocrypha (largely New Testament) were for him of lively interest. 
/Elfric’s homilies led naturally to the then recently available Blickling 
Homilies, several of which he illuminated with source studies and textual 
notes. It was natural, when plans were made to bring out a facsimile of 
Vercelli Codex cxvil, that Férster should have been invited to prepare the 
introductory matter. This resulted in the first full combination of photo- 
reproduction and scholarship in presenting a complete Anglo-Saxon codex.! 
The German version of the Introduction, published as a monograph in the 
Morsbach Festschrift (1913), was augmented with richly annotated texts of 
five Vercelli homilies. These beginnings of 1913 were to be the first 
steps towards a full edition of the Vercelli homilies; unfortunately, World 
War I, subsequent difficulties in Germany, and the demands on an active 
university professor combined to delay preparation for the press. A first 
instalment of some nine texts was printed in 1932, but new factors pre- 
vented the appearance of the remainder. Competing demands on his 
attention in the preparation of introductory matter for the Exeter Book 
(which appeared in 1933), the worry and anxiety caused by his forced 
retirement from teaching in 1934, and the distraction of his two years at 
Yale, all kept Forster from completing the Vercelli homilies. In the mean- 
time Henri Grand, the publisher of the Bibliothek der Angelsdchsischen 
Prosa, had died, and new arrangements had to be made. Eventually copy 
went to the new printer, and some proof sheets were sent to Férster. But 
World War II broke out, and Forster was occupied with Themse-fluss, the 
Lunarium, and Zur Geschichte des Reliquienkultus in Altengland. When, 
after the war, it was possible to consider completing the homilies, no trace 
could be found at the printer’s of Férster’s manuscript: text, notes, and all 
had completely disappeared without a trace. Férster was now in his mid- 
seventies, he had lost many of his books and was without access to an 


' Zupitza’s Beowulf was limited to the poem, and did not attempt a full description of 
the manuscript. 


18 
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adequate library, and he was living under conditions which made careful 
work impossible. At length, in 1951, he turned over to the present writer 
such materials as he then had, and with them Napier’s transcripts of the 
Vercelli homilies.’ 

After Férster’s published work on the Vercelli manuscript, the Beowulf 
codex, and Cotton Vespasian D xiv, it is not surprising that he was invited 
to collaborate with R. W. Chambers and Robin Flower in preparing 
materials for the sumptuous facsimile reproduction of the Exeter Book. 
Férster contributed three chapters: “The Donations of Leofric to Exeter’, 
‘The Preliminary matter of the Exeter Book’, and ‘General Description of 
the Manuscript’. The last enables one to estimate how much he had grown 
since 1913: greater precision was demanded and many new questions were 
being asked of a manuscript. The second chapter illustrates his growing 
concern with names, place and personal, with local history, and with 
archaeology. Interest in names had led earlier, in 1923, to the preparation 
of a trial dictionary of English proper names, and to the increasing atten- 
tion to names in his various anthologies of English literature; it was to 
attain free expression in his study of Thames as a river name, of which 
more later. 

Forster’s chapter on the Leofric donations is a fine monograph in itself: 
edition of text, variant readings, historical background, manuscript evi- 
dence, and rich annotations of the text which combine history, place and 
personal name studies, hagiography (in note 28 St. Sativola appears in 
miniature, to be accorded fuller treatment elsewhere), and encyclopaedic 
utilization of ecclesiological archaeology. Page 27, for instance, shows a single 
line of basic text across the top of the page; beneath runs a line of variant 
readings; below them lies the expanse of page, some 7X10 inches of 
potential printed area, completely occupied by four important interpreta- 
tive notes. Férster’s notes are generous mines of information and guides to 
sources, a godsend to the inexpert and to those lacking access to a first-class 
reference library. Férster was highly communicative and longed to share 
what he had with others. Annotation was such a means, and it was a way of 
teaching. 

Foérster’s most impulsive, or compulsive, organization and utterance of 
his immense acquisition of learning and of his insight into the ways of 
place-names is his monumental Der Flussname Themse, 1941. The sub- 
title Studien zur Anglisierung keltischer Eigennamen und zur Lautchronologie 


1 Mention might be made of another casualty, the Disticha Catonis, for which Forster 
had collected materials for a definitive edition; but, alas! Ironically prophetic were Frau 
Forster’s lines in the Schnitzelbank (see below, p. 277): 


Ist das nicht der alte Cato? 
Niemals ward’ er fertig, schad’ oh! 
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des Altbritischen expresses the larger aspects of the work. It is a veritable 
encyclopaedia of Férster’s philological life and riches. The text and notes 
run to 850 pages. Fortunately the book is generously indexed, some hun- 
dred pages, as follows: (1) proper names, (2) Germanic words, (3) Celtic 
words, (4) Latin and Romance words, (5) a very important Sachregister, 
mostly of grammatical elements and processes. 

Interest in Thames as a river name must have been deep-lying and en- 
during. As the title-page indicates, the basic notions were set forth ina paper 
read before the Bavarian Academy in 1927. Frau Férster composed a sort 
of private Schnitzelbank in which she poked innocent fun at her husband’s 
scholarly interests. She had made a series of amusing cartoons, each 
appropriate to its verse, to enliven the communal singing of the parody. 
This ritual of the Schnitzelbank was a cheerful pastime when there were 
appropriate guests at the Férsters’ apartment. The cartoon for the eleventh 
(at least, it was in 1932) verse presented a rather ribald-looking classical 
river god, thumbing his nose derisively, presumably at the distinguished 
professor, the object of the scherzo. The text of this verse ran: 


Sagt hier nicht der Themse-fluss, 
‘Selbst Du weisst nichts Genaues! Schluss!’ ? 


It was in 1936, after his return from Yale, that Forster was free again to 
turn to his river-name studies. His letters afford glimpses of his progress. 
He wrote, on 25 December 1936: 


I spent all my time on English river names, rewriting completely my Thames 
paper. I came more and more convinced that we cannot get beyond guessing if 
we do not settle as far as possible the (relative and absolute) chronology of Old 


Irish sound-changes. But for that you want a good knowledge of Breton and 
Cornish. 


Four months later he reported: 


I have to work hard at my Thames paper because 64 pages are already set up 
and I have not finished the paper yet. The more I work at the problem, the more 
difficulties I meet. But I like that kind of work immensely. 


A month later he remarked, “You are right. I amin danger of being drowned 
in the Thames.’ By December 1937, he wrote: 


With my Thames book I’m getting on very slowly. 113 pages have already been 
printed and read in proofs by me. But a good many more are still to follow. 
Reading the proof sheets turned out to be very tiring. I have to look up all the 
quotations from Old English as well as from Middle Welsh and occasionally 
from Old or Modern Breton or Cornish. More and more I am getting into 
Cornish, but I am far from knowing that language. 
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He added, characteristically : 


Unfortunately I have had to let the Thames paper alone for quite a while in 
order to write a paper for the Schiicking volume (60th birthday) on ‘St Sativola 
or Sidwell’. I meant to write some six pages only, but somehow it grew to 
48 printed pages. 


And so Férster’s Academy paper of 1927 grew until it reached the heroic 
dimensions of the Themse-fluss of 1941. It is a thoroughly expressionistic 
work, a revelation of himself. It becomes clear that, whatever his varied 
achievements in the many areas of his scholarly activity—and his fields of 
interest were varied, his range of knowledge almost cosmic, and his com- 
mand of method and technique firm and sure—his liveliest skill and steadiest 
interest were in comparative and historical grammar, in particular as 
directed towards ways in which the forms and meanings of words and 
names could enrich the understanding of a text. He was, thus, a gram- 
marian, a philologist, in the richest meanings of these two words. His 
Thames-book sums up and expresses the scholarly achievements of his 
lifetime; it is his personal Reallexikon, and his testament to learned men 
beyond his own city, nation, and time. 

Preoccupation with bibliography, concentrating on linguistic and palaeo- 
graphical scholarship, easily distracts attention from other aspects of 
Férster’s professional life, in particular from his great concern with English 
literature of all periods and from his lively, rich, and imaginative activity 
as a teacher. He loved teaching: it is, I believe, accurate to say that in large 
part he loved scholarship because it energized his teaching. It was ever 
literature that gave significance to scholarship and it was through teaching 
that both were communicated to new generations of students. It was his 
concern for his students and his desire to bring them into an intimate and 
personal experience of English literature that caused him to make im- 
portant texts readily available in anthologies: British Classical Authors 
(Herrig-Foérster), from 1905; on English Authors, with Biographical Notices, 
from 1911 on; English Poems, 1912; Altenglisches Lesebuch, from 1913 on; 
English Prose, 1915. He touched in his research many aspects of English 
literature: John Gilpin and Sister Helen, to name but two. His letter of 
August 1947, cited above, (p. 274), shows him teaching Chaucer and Early 
Romantic literature in post-war Munich. Shakespeare was his great love, 
a devotion fittingly reflected in his years of service as one of the vice- 
presidents of the German Shakespeare Society. It is significant that, when 
his library was partially destroyed, it was the loss of his Shakespeare collec- 
tion, a very rich section of his large library, that he most mourned. While 
the fruits of scholarship are tangible and commensurable, those of teaching, 
being ephemeral, personal, and volatile, are difficult to document. Those 
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who knew Forster and studied under him express affectionate gratitude 
for his skill and devotion in this difficult and precious art. 

One word more, and that as to his situation after his return from America 
in 1936. He was then approaching seventy. His friends abroad realized 
what it must have been for him to see his dearly beloved country drive on 
towards calamity. He had international perspective. He knew and loved 
England and the British Isles, and he was proud of his membership of the 
British Academy; he came to know and love the United States. He knew 
the elementary facts of the domestic and international situation. He had 
suffered from the dominant power in his own country. His rich production 
in Anglistics and Celtology Curing the period after 1936 and up to the 
bombing of Munich was not only healing and creative but it was also a 
means of living in peace of mind, freely and luminously, in the ideal world 
of scholarship. 

RUDOLPH WILLARD 
University of Texas 


SKELTON AND MUSIC: ROTY BULLY FOYS 


THE poetry of John Skelton abounds with allusions to sacred music; one 
whole poem, ‘Philip Sparrow’, is couched in terms of the Requiem Mass.! 
Reference to secular music is somewhat rarer, but again, one entire poem, 
‘Against a Comely Coistrown’, uses musical terms throughout. This is 
continued, though not so sharply, in the Latin appendage making up this 
‘sarcasmos, Contra alium cantitantem et organisantem asinum, qui im- 
pugnabat Skeltonida Pierium’. Historically the poem is important in being 
the first of Skelton’s court satires (1495-6).2 The victim of his pen here 
was evidently a person of lowly birth and status in life who had become a 
succés de scandale at court—‘For Jack would be a gentleman, that late was 
a groom!’ The unfortunate courtier, called Doctor Devias, master, min- 
strel, and fiddler, was probably a Flemish musician who had somehow 
incurred Skelton’s wrath at the court of Henry VII, one that ‘curiously 
chanted and currishly countered and madly in his musicks mockishly made 
against the ix. Muses of politic poems and poets matriculate’. The musi- 
cian (called in the Latin verses a ‘singing and instrument-playing ass’) was 


' See the excellent analysis by Ian A. Gordon, ‘Skelton’s ‘‘Philip Sparrow” and the 
Roman Service-Book’, M.L.R., xxix (1934), 389-96. 

2 See Ian A. Gordon, John Skelton (Melbourne and London, 1943), pp. 186~7, and 
L. J. Lloyd, John Skelton (Oxford, 1938), p. 32, for a discussion of this. 

3 All quotations from Skelton’s verse are taken from the second, revised edition of his 
works by Philip Henderson (London and Toronto, 1948). 
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apparently a popular teacher, although the products of his school, accord- 
ing to Skelton, were very poorly trained: 


For lords and ladies learn at his school, 
He teacheth them so wisely to solf and to fayne 
That neither they sing well prick-song nor plain. 


The poem has been adequately glossed with respect to much of its musical 
terminology;'! and few readers will fail to understand the puns on such 
musical terms as bass, mi, measure, and mean which came to be conventional 
in Renaissance poetry: 


He cannot find it in rule nor in space: 
He solfas too haute, his treble is too high; 
He braggeth of his birth, that born was full base; 
His music without measure, too sharp is his Mz; 
He trimmeth in his tenor to counter pardee; 
His descant is busy, it is without a mean; 
Too fat is his fancy, his wit is too lean. 
One of the stanzas introduces an intriguing onomatopoeic phrase: 


He lumb’reth on a lewd lute Roty bully joys, 
Rumble down, tumble down, hey go, now, now! 


What Skelton’s erstwhile stableman misplayed on his lute was actually 
a dance-song found in a famous collection of fifteenth-century dances 
generally referred to as ‘Basses Danses de la Biblioth¢que de Bourgogne’, 
now MS. go85 in the Brussels Library.2 The manuscript, which on palaeo- 
graphical grounds is dated in the first third of the fifteenth century, once 
belonged to Marguerite of Austria (d. 1532), Governor of the Netherlands. 
Number fifty-five in the collection is ‘Roti boully ioyeulx en pas de breban’. 
The title here is obviously the opening phrase of a chanson; indeed, all 
the melodies in this volume are either dances with geographical titles (La 
Rochelle, Portugaloise) or chanson incipits. The whole collection is histori- 
cally significant in showing that instrumental dance music (foreshadowing 
the orchestral suite), far from arising in the sixteenth century, existed as 
an independent category of music at the time of the Brussels manuscript.’ 

If ‘Roti bouilli joyeulx’ originated in Brabant, it was also known in 


' E. W. Naylor, The Poets and Music (London, 1928), pp. 142 ff. 

2 See the introduction and transcription by Ernest Closson, Le Manuscrit dit des Basses 
Danses de la Bibliothéque de Bourgogne (Bruxelles, 1912); and see Friedrich Blume, Studien 
zur Vorgeschichte der Orchestersuite im 15. und 16, Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1925). The latter, 
Anhang B, p. 19, gives a modern transcription of ‘Roti bouilli’ and pp. 39 ff. discusses the 
pas de breban, as does Gustave Reese, Music in the Renaissance (New York, 1954), P- 37- 
Neither Closson nor Blume mentions a text. In a private conversation, Professor Charles 
Van den Borren, the distinguished Belgian musicologist who has elsewhere catalogued the 
contents of this MS., assured me that he had never seen the words to ‘Roti bouilli’. 

3 Blume, op. cit., p. 110. 
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Avignon in the first half of the fifteenth century, for a student in the univer- 
sity there in 1449 engaged a certain Jew, Mosse de Lisbonne, to teach him 
to play ‘sur la citara sive arpa diverses chansons: . . . Rostit bollit’.' It was 
known, too, in fifteenth-century Scotland, for it is mentioned among other 
dances with geographical implications in ‘Colkelbie Sow’, a poem contain- 
ing many Flemish allusions, including a story about how Flanders got its 
name: at one point in the narrative ‘sum’ danced to one tune and ‘sum’ to 
another, 

Sum ourfute sum orliance 

Sum rusty bully wt a bek.” 


Skelton himself mentions the song some years after his first reference 
to it to call up exactly the same associations and to effect the same type of 
characterization as with the ‘comely coistrown’—abuse of power at court— 
as Courtly Abusion in Magnificence (1516) enters singing, ‘Rutty bully, 
jolly rutterkin, heyda!’ Not only ‘Roti bouilli’ but the refrain to Skelton’s 
‘Jolly Rutterkin’ (“Hoyda, jolly rutterkin, hoyda!’) reinforces the idea of 
the Flemish knight (‘rutterkin’) who made his money in the wool trade 
and aped his betters at court. Music and the wool trade, in fact, were in- 
extricably mingled during the fifteenth century, when England for the 
first time occupied a central rather than peripheral role in musical art, 
succeeding France in leadership. Her chief contribution was a distinctive 
type of music characterized by triadic sonority crystallized in the faux- 
bourdon style; and it was in countries closely connected with England by the 
wool trade (Flanders, Burgundy) that this style exerted its greatest influence 
upon the Continent.’ Later influences upon England from the so-called 
Netherlandish School (comprising, for the most part, French and Flemish 
musicians) were also implemented by the trade in wool: it is especially 
interesting, for example, that the earliest known description of musica 
reservata appeared in Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (11. ix) after More, on a 
mission for Henry VIII to settle certain matters having to do with the wool 
trade, heard the singing in Antwerp Cathedral. 

Although the words to the chanson ‘Roti bouilli joyeulx’ apparently no 
longer exist, one may perhaps venture to guess that the song had its origin 
during the Anglo-French wars, and very possibly mocked the English for 
their love of ‘jolly roast beef’. Originating in Brabant, it was current in 
France and Burgundy, and was probably brought to England with the wool 

' André Pirro, ‘L’ Enseignement de la musique aux universités frangaises’, Mitteilungen 
der Internationalen Gesellschaft fiir Musikgeschichte, ii (1930), 45, quoting from the Annales 
ad’ Avignon et du Comtat venaissin, V1. i (1919), 42. 

2 See The Bannatyne Manuscript, ed. W. Tod Ritchie (S.T.S., Edinburgh and London, 
1928-30), iv. 291. I am indebted to Dr. John Stevens, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 


for calling ‘Colkelbie Sow’ to my attention. 
3 See the discussion by Wilfred Mellers, Music and Society (New York, 1950), pp. 58 ff. 
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traders. Even later in the century Brabant appears to have had a reputation 
among English writers for love of dancing, as witness, for instance, the line 
twice spoken in Love’s Labour’s Lost: ‘Did not I dance with you in Brabant 
once?’ In satirizing Flemish nouveaux riches by reference to this Flemish 
basse-danse, in using it twice to heap derision upon the head of a Fleming 
who came to England and rose too quickly at court, Skelton is surely con- 
sistent in his attitude toward this melody. Elsewhere he frequently ex- 
presses approbation through musical allusion. Even Garnesche, Skelton 
admits in his flyting against that gentleman-usher, is sound in his musical 
knowledge: “Though ye can skill of large and long’ (these terms referring 
to basic time values in medieval notation). And Harvy Hafter in The 
Bouge of Court delivers a short lecture lamenting his lack of musical 
knowledge and skill: 
Princes of Youth can ye sing by rote? 
Or Shall I sail with you a fellowship assay ? 
For on the book I cannot sing a note. 
Would to God, it would please you some day 
A ballad book before me for to lay, 
And learn me to sing re mi fa sol! 
And, when I fail, bob me on the noll. 


The exact musical knowledge shown by Skelton in ‘Philip Sparrow’, 
‘Against a Comely Coistrown’, and parts of other poems is not surprising: 
according to his own words, Skelton was an alumnus of both Oxford and 
Cambridge, where, in medieval times, music played a far more important 
role than has generally been recognized.' The study of music as a branch 
of mathematics was regularly required of graduates in arts, along with the 
other six liberal arts; and the comprehensive treatise De musica libri quinque 
of Boethius was the required text in musica speculativa for centuries in 
many of the European universities, including Oxford and Cambridge. At 
the same time, instruction in musica practica—singing, instrumental per- 
formance, composition—was a part of the training of choristers in collegiate 
foundations where daily religious services necessitated the maintenance of 
a choir. Some students owed their opportunities for higher learning to the 
fact that they could sing, and were preferred among candidates for univer- 
sity scholarships when vacancies occurred. As for extra-curricular pastimes, 
students in the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge were so enthusiastic in 
singing, dancing, and playing musical instruments that the authorities 
were compelled at times to forbid these activities. At about the time of 
Skelton’s academic career, moreover, music, long one of the seven liberal 
arts comprised in the philosophical faculty, became elevated to a separate 


? See my article, ‘The Study of Music at the University of Oxford in the Middle Ages’, 
Fournal of Research in Music Education, i (1953), 11-20. 
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faculty—the only one of the liberal arts to become one of the higher facul- 
ties like law, medicine, and theology—and separate degrees (baccalaureate 
and doctorate) in music were given to qualified candidates at the English 
universities from the late fifteenth century onward. A beautiful volume in 
the British Museum commemorates one of the earliest of these, Robert 
Fayrfax, whose incorporation as doctor of music from Cambridge—where 
‘Doctor ffarefax’ is the only name under the heading ‘Inceptores in musica’ 
in 1503/4'—is the earliest existing record (1511) of an Oxford doctorate in 
music.* Several of Skelton’s poems appear in the Fayrfax Book, set to music 
by various composers. 

Is it not possible that Skelton himself received a thorough grounding in 
music, grammar, and bonae litterae as a chorister? This would help to 
explain a fact which most of Skelton’s biographers wonderingly point out 
—that he was a well-known poet and a finished scholar at about the age of 
thirty, when Caxton paid respectful tribute to his learning. By 1493 Skel- 
ton had been laureated at Oxford and Cambridge and at some continental 
university, generally thought to be Louvain, in the province of Brabant. 
Whether he actually studied at Louvain or was simply honoured by the 
university (possibly while accompanying Henry VII on his one foreign 
sortie)’ is not known. At any rate he may well have become acquainted with 
‘Roti bouilli’ while in Brabant. 

Erasmus addressed a laudatory poem to Skelton couched in musical 
metaphor which, if meant to be taken literally as well as figuratively, praised 
Skelton’s skill as a lutenist :4 


At tibi Apollo Chelim 

Auratam debit, et vocalia plectra sorores. 
Inque tuis labiis 

Dulcior hybleo residet suadela liquore; 


1 See Grace Book B, ed. Mary Bateson (Cambridge, 1903), i. 190 and 192. 

2 Anthony 4 Wood, Fasti (London, 1691), i. 652. For Fayrfax’s life, together with 
a catalogue and description of his works, see Dom Anselm Hughes, ‘An Introduction to 
Fayrfax’, Musica Disciplina, vi (1952), 83-104. 

3 This is the conjecture made by H. L. R. Edwards, Skelton (London, 1949), p. 46. 

+ From Egerton MS. 1651 in the British Museum, quoted by Preserved Smith, Erasmus 
(New York and London, 1923), pp. 453-4. Cf. Smith’s translation of the lines cited, p. 62: 


But unto thee Apollo gave his lyre, 

Thou playest the strings taught by the Muses’ choir; 
Persuasion lies like honey on thy tongue 

Given by Calliope, and thou hast sung 

A song more sweet than dying swan’s by far, 

And Orpheus self yields thee his own guitar, 

And when thou strik’st it savage beasts grow mild, 
Thou leadest oaks and stayest torrents wild, 

And with thy soul-enchanting melodies 

Thou meltest rocks. 
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Se tibi Calliope 
Infudit totam; tu carmine vincis olorem. 
Cedit et ipse tibi 
Ultro porrecta cithara Rhodopeius Orpheus. 
Tu modulante lyra 
Et mulcere feras et duras ducere quercus 
Tu potes et rapidos 
Flexanimis fidibus fluviorum sistere cursus; 
Flectere saxa potes. 
If Skelton was indeed a lutenist himself, his allusion to the unskilled, 
ignorant lute of the stableman-courtier is all the more meaningful because 
the lute (which, incidentally, was strongly cultivated at Cambridge all through 
the Renaissance, with the first lute treatises and collections of lute music 
appearing from the hands of Cambridge graduates) was the instrument 
signifying ideals of courtesy, the perfect courtier, and the like to the more 
musical of the Tudor poets—as par excellence in the lyrics of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt. Thus the ‘comely coistrown’ lumbering on his lewd lute a song asso- 
ciated with rough Flemish knights in their cups (‘Jolly Rutterkin’) is a subtle 
and effective way of expressing abuse of court privilege, ignorance of, and 
disregard for, courtly ideals. 
Nan CooKE CARPENTER 


NATURE AND GRACE IN SPENSER: A REJOINDER 


Mr. Rosert Hoopes has been so good as to call my attention to his article, 
‘God Guide Thee, Guyon’ (R.E.S., N.S. v (1954), 14-24) in which he very 
courteously takes me to task for misinterpreting The Faerie Queene, Book II. 
If I felt more certain that those who read Mr. Hoopes had also read my 
Tudor and Stuart lecture at Johns Hopkins (printed in E.L.H., xvi (1949), 
194-228) and hence were not dependent merely on Mr. Hoopes’s sum- 
mary and selection of evidence, I should risk the appearance of letting the 
question go by default. 

In my lecture I advanced and tested the following hypothesis: that, in 
the part of The Faerie Queene which we possess, Spenser recognized and, 
for artistic and doctrinal purposes, employed the distinction between the 
order of nature and the order of grace, then familiar, however strangely it 
strikes upon the modern and more secular ear; that the primary refer- 
ence in Book I, with its specifically Christian virtue of holiness and 
its constant invoking of religious motives and sanctions, is to the order of 
grace, and the primary reference in the remaining books, until we come 
to the last pronouncement in the ‘Cantos of Mutabilitie’, is to the order of 
nature; but that Spenser must have envisaged as the culmination of his 
poem a final synthesis of the two orders and their values, a synthesis for 
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which indeed he is preparing from the first, both by indicating on occasion 
the limits of natural reason and natural virtue and by the introduction of 
imagery suggesting a parallel between the two orders. 

If I understand Mr. Hoopes aright, he sets out to prove that all this is 
mistaken, that in Book II Spenser does not prepare for a synthesis of the 
two orders but effects it, or rather, perhaps, does not require to synthetize 
since he has never distinguished at all between them, and that he invokes 
for Guyon’s attainment of temperance and continence precisely the same 
religious motives and sanctions as for the Redcross Knight’s attainment of 
holiness. 

Now, the only evidence which Mr. Hoopes adduces for such motivation 
and sanction is drawn from Guyon’s initial encounter with the Redcross 
Knight (11. i. 26-34), and is susceptible of quite different interpretation. 
The literary purpose of this episode is to link the second to the first book 
(cf. a similar linking in 111. i. 5 ff.), and its doctrinal significance resides in 
the ready acknowledgement, prompted by reason, of the superiority of 
grace to nature, which depends of course on the prior recognition of a 
clear distinction between them. If the Palmer’s statement that Guyon 
‘Must now anew begin like race to runne’ means that Guyon must win a 
seat among the saints and not simply, as the Redcross Knight had also 
done, win through to his appropriate virtue and the fulfilment of his task, 
why is there no hint, in the remaining eleven cantos, of religious motive 
and sanction or of Guyon’s having attained or even progressed towards 
a seat among the saints? Why are the patent parallels between Guyon’s 
adventures and those of the Redcross Knight always exploited so as to 
bring out the contrast between them; or why (to take a specific example) 
does Guyon prepare himself for his final task in the humanistic Castle 
of Alma instead of in some religious retreat like the House of Holi- 
ness? And since when were the Aristotelian temperance and continence 
specifically Christian virtues (i.e. virtues attainable only by the Christian 
and on religious grounds) as holiness clearly is? And why is Guyon re- 
ferred to (11. viii. 1) in terms appropriate to the natural man, but to the 
convert utterly inappropriate? These and a good many other questions 
Mr. Hoopes studiously ignores, presumably because he has no answers 
for them. 

He makes much of the fact that God’s aid is invoked (11. i. 32), and it is 
vouchsafed (11. viii). But why should it not be? For the natural order is 
also God’s, and over it God’s power and providence preside. In his defini- 
tions of both nature and grace (as in definition in general) Mr. Hoopes is at 
his weakest. Through most of his article he thinks of nature too restrictedly 
and of grace too loosely. Thus (p. 16) he attributes to me the assertion that 
(in 11. viii) Arthur represents ‘the operation of grace within nature’. I said 
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nothing of the kind, for the good reason that the phrase would be meaning- 
less unless (like Mr. Hoopes) one were using grace merely as a synonym for 
God’s bounty to all His creatures, manifested as providential intervention 
in the natural order, a sense in reality quite distinct from that in which 
Arthur in Book I represents the working of divine grace upon the heart of 
the believer. Of the ambivalence of the word grace Spenser was perfectly 
conscious, and probably designed to turn it to account in the final synthesis 
for which he was preparing; but ambivalence in Spenser too often becomes 
confusion in his critics. 

It is always possible to determine from the context the primary sense in 
which the word grace is being used (as I illustrated in my article by dis- 
tinguishing some of its principal meanings; see p. 207, n. 24), and it is 
necessary to do so if one is to follow Spenser’s argument and appreciate at 
their true value the secondary suggestions conveyed. But this necessary, 
indeed elementary, step in criticism Mr. Hoopes’s argument will not permit 
him to take. Thus in commenting on Il. viii. 51-52 (p. 19) he speaks of 
Arthur’s offer to Pyrochles of Christian forgiveness upon repentance and 
points triumphantly to the words, “‘Wroth was the Prince, and sory yet 
withall / ‘That he so wilfully refused grace’. But the primary meaning of 
grace here is rendered unmistakable by the context: it is not heavenly grace 
that is meant but, in Spenser’s own words, Arthur’s ‘princely bounty and 
great mind’ (i.e. magnanimity) which prompt him to spare a vanquished 
foe for his ‘valiaunce’. If there is a secondary suggestion—if this is as it 
were a faint image on the natural level—of God’s offer of grace to sinners 
on their repentance, it is one more example of Spenser’s, not effecting, but 
preparing for, his final synthesis. And if Arthur in Book II represents 
divine grace (as Mr. Hoopes seems to maintain), why does he himself in 
the encounter with Maleger (11. xi) come so near to defeat, have to be in 
effect rescued by providential intervention, using weak things (i.e. Timias) 
as its instrument (30-31), and appeal from nature to grace (symbolized by 
water) for the destruction of Maleger (46)? In this connexion, I may per- 
haps be allowed to remind Mr. Hoopes that my interpretation of Spenser’s 
meaning and purpose led me to offer for the first time an explanation of 
Maleger which accounted for all his attributes, namely, that he stood for 
Original Sin, an explanation which Mr. Hoopes treats as if it were a critical 
commonplace, but which his interpretation could not have originated and 
can, I think, barely tolerate. Indeed, on his interpretation Spenser’s sense 
of the limits of natural virtue is obscured and loses most, if not quite all, of 
its significance. Thus he passes over in silence the striking and unexpected 
parallel, in v. ix. 29-32, read in the light of v. x. 1, where, having learned 
justice and equity as natural virtues, Arthur and Artegall must learn the 
principle of mercy (as distinct from the unorganized sentiment of pity) 
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from a Christian source. And finally his interpretation precludes his ad- 
opting my justification (the only one, I believe, ever offered) of Spenser’s 
artistry in the double ending of Book II with an heroic exploit by Guyon 
and another by Arthur. 

Mr. Hoopes summarizes my argument in such terms as he feels himself 
capable of dealing with and silently omits all the evidence which his own 
interpretation is unable to explain. Some of the questions which he must 
answer, if he is to establish a prima-facie case, I have rapidly suggested 
above; but I hope that the few readers interested may perhaps do me the 
justice of reading my original article. Mr. Hoopes seeks a tactical advantage 
in bracketing me with the late Professor F. M. Padelford (a great Spen- 
serian, with whom in reality it is too much honour to be named) in regard- 
ing Spenser as a Calvinist instead of as an Elizabethan Anglican. The 
antithesis is, of course, no antithesis at all, as any one who had read Arch- 
bishop Whitgift might have told Mr. Hoopes. I did not mention, let alone 
call in question, Spenser’s loyalty to the Elizabethan Settlement or the 
Thirty-nine Articles; but evidently Mr. Hoopes’s notions about Calvinism 
are not more exact than his definitions of nature and grace. What I 
emphasized was some hesitation in Spenser’s attitude towards nature 
between views which might be conveniently associated with Calvinism and 
others which suggested rather the tradition to which Hooker was about to 
give its most eloquent expression (for it was I, and not Mr. Hoopes, who 
first brought Hooker into the discussion); and of this hesitation there is 
evidence in other works—for example, in the Fowre Hymnes (as appears in 
Padelford’s exposition of them). 

Nothing in Mr. Hoopes’s argument is more unconvincing than his final 
effort to level Guyon and the Christ of Paradise Regained, which entails an 
excursion into the misinterpretation of Milton, and in effect a lowering of 
Christ to meet the levitated Guyon half-way. Granted that Christ is tested 
in the temptation as man; yet we are never allowed to forget that he is at 
once the Son of God and the ‘second Adam’, who by his obedience is 
regaining all that the first Adam by disobedience lost, or that his motivation 
is purely and simply religious, namely, loving submission and obedience 
to the Father, and that it is as a result of this religious motivation that 
Christ becomes ‘this perfect man’, the great exemplar of magnanimity, of 
temperance, and of every other virtue which natural reason could conceive. 
But to return to Spenser: we do him wrong if, by impetuously hurrying 
him on to his final synthesis, we obscure all his preliminary distinctions, 
not to mention the finer points of his artistry, and attribute to him at every 
stage of the journey meanings which we are unable to support by a single 
reliable reference in his text. 

I would not, however, end on a note of complaint. One very valuable 
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contribution Mr. Hoopes tucks away in a footnote (p. 21, n. 1): it is the 
quotation from Wither’s preface to the translation of Nemesius on the 
Nature of Man, and I thank him for reminding me of it. For, though it is 
not specially relevant to Book II, it is to the final synthesis for which 
Spenser seems to be preparing, a synthesis which (as I insisted) could be 
achieved only by the subordination of nature to grace, and for which (as I 
tried to show) he prepares first by distinguishing the two orders, then by 
adumbrating in his imagery and in other ways a parallel between them. 
Indeed, I would be willing to compromise with Mr. Hoopes by accepting 
as an epigraph, not for Book II, but for The Faerie Queene as a whole, the 
two quotations, mine from The Ancient Bounds and his from George Wither. 


A. S. P. WoopHousE 


‘THIS WORD SATYRE’ 


O. J. CAMPBELL draws attention to Renaissance confusions between satire 
and satyr and points out that they helped to determine the English satiric 
style of the time.' A poem prefaced to Thomas Drant’s collection of satires 
(all but one translated from Horace), A Medicinable Morall (1566, sig. A4”), 
is of interest in this connexion, and since he does not mention it I give it 
here. 

Priscus Grammaticus de Satyra. 


Satyra est carmen acerbum, instrumentum mordax, &c. 


A Satyre, is a tarte and carpyng kynd of verse, 
An instrument to pynche the prankes of men, 

And for as muche as pynchynge instrumentes do perse, 
Yclept it was full well a Satyre then. 


A name of Arabique to it they gaue: 
For Satyre there, doothe signifie a glaue. 


Or Satyra, of Satyrus, the mossye rude, 
Vnciuile god: for those that wyll them write 

With taunting gyrds & glikes and gibes must vexe the lewde, 
Strayne curtesy: ne reck of mortall spyte. 


Shrouded in Mosse, not shrynkyng for a shower 
Deemyng of mosse as of a regall bower. 


Satyre of writhled waspyshe Saturne may be namde 
The Satyrist must be a wasper in moode, 

Testie and wrothe with vice and hers, to see bothe blamde 
But courteous and frendly to the good. 


? Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida (San Marino, 1938), pp. 35-37: 
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As Saturne cuttes of tymes with equall sythe: 
So this man cuttes downe synne, to coy and blythe. 


Or Satyra of Satur, thauthors must be full 
Of fostred arte, infarst in ballasde breste. 

To teach the worldlyngs wyt, whose witched braines are dull 
The worste wyll pardie hearken to the best. 


If that the Poet be not learnde in deede, 
Muche maye he chatte, but fewe wyll marke his reede. 


Lusill, (I wene) was parent of this nyppyng ryme: 
Next hudlyng Horace, braue in Satyres grace. 
Thy praysed Pamphlet (Persie) well detected cryme 

Syr Iuuenall deserues the latter place. 


The Satyrist loues Truthe, none more then he. 
An vtter foe to fraude in eache degree. 


It would be interesting to know what passage from what early gramma- 
rian this poem translates, but if it is extant I have been unable to locate it. 
The closest parallel I can offer is the fairly well-known passage in Dio- 
medes, from Book III of his Ars grammatica, a passage sometimes mis- 
takenly attributed to Priscian, since it was incorporated by Raban Maur! 
into his Excerptio de arte grammatica Prisciani: 


Satira dicitur carmen apud Romanos nunc quidem maledicum et ad carpenda 
hominum vitia archaeae comoediae charactere conpositum, quale scripserunt 
Lucilius et Horatius et Persius. et olim carmen quod ex variis poematibus con- 
stabat satira vocabatur, quale scripserunt Pacuvius et Ennius. satira autem dicta 
sive a Satyris, quod similiter in hoc carmine ridiculae res pudendaeque dicuntur, 
quae velut a Satyris proferuntur et fiunt: sive satura a lance quae referta variis 
multisque primitiis in sacro apud priscos dis inferebatur et a copia ac saturitate 
rei satura vocabatur; cuius generis lancium et Vergilius in georgicis meminit, 
cum hoc modo dicit, 


lancibus et pandis fumantia reddimus exta 
et 
lancesque et liba feremus: 


sive a quodam genere farciminis, quod multis rebus refertum saturam dicit 
Varro vocitatum. est autem hoc positum in secundo libro Plautinarum quaestio- 
num, ‘satura est uva passa et polenta et nuclei pini ex mulso consparsi’. ad haec 
alii addunt et de malo punico grana. alii autem dictam putant a lege satura, quae 
uno rogatu multa simul conprehendat, quod scilicet et satura carmine multa 
simul poemata conprehenduntur. cuius saturae legis Lucilius meminit in primo, 


1 See Migne, Patrologia Latina, cxi, cols. 668-9, where a confused text yields an early 
satirist called Carmem, 
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per saturam aedilem factum qui legibus solvat, 
et Sallustius in Iugurtha, ‘deinde quasi per saturam sententiis exquisitis in 
deditionem accipitur’.' 


But here there is no mention of an ‘Arabique’ word meaning a sword, 
which is Drant’s most curious etymology, and one that I have not met 
elsewhere. Presumably he, or rather his grammarian, alludes to the Arabic 
and Persian word »sb\. [satiir], meaning a butcher’s cleaver, derived 
from the Arabic root 522. For his part Drant’s grammarian altogether 
misses the /anx derivation, which is respectable even today, though his 
‘mossye rude, Vnciuile god’ is evidently a cdrupos, and so one more example, 
and an early one, of this particular confusion. 

As is generally known, the false connexion between satire and satyr was 
first influentially attacked by Isaac Casaubon, in his De satyrica graecorum 
poest et romanorum satira libri duo (Paris, 1605). Another Frenchman, 
Pierre Le Roy, came close to offering a more acceptable etymology more 
than ten years earlier, as can be seen from the English translation of his 
work, A Pleasant Satyre or Poesie, printed in 1595: 


. .. all they which haue bin brought vp in learning, knowe very well, that this 
word Satyre, doth not only signifie a poesie, containing euill speech in it, for the 
reproofe, either of publike vices, or of particular faults of some certaine persons, 
of which sort are those of Lucilius, Horace, Iuuenal, and Persius: but also all 
sortes of writinges, replenished with sundry matters, and diuers argumentes, 
hauing prose and verse intermixed or mingled therewithall, as if it were powdred 
neats tongues interlarded. Varro saith, that in ancient times, men called by this 
name, a certaine sorte of pie or pudding, into which men put diuers kindes of 
hearbes, and of meates. (sig. Aa4”) 


The next sentence (‘But I suppose that the word commeth from the 
Grecians...’) at once veers away from this, however, and we are with 
the odrupor again. 

Undoubtedly it was the satire-satyr muddle that did most to persuade 
Elizabethan satirists that their poems could be satires proper only if they 
were barbarously phrased, and undoubtedly Campbell was right to con- 
centrate on this particular misapprehension. But Drant’s poem is signi- 
ficant too in that it indicates other misapprehensions, tending mainly in 
the same direction. If his epigrams were sufficiently familiar for Meres to 
number him among the English epigrammatists' perhaps A Medicinable 
Morall was also familiar, or its priscus grammaticus, and familiar to those 
who followed him in writing and printing satires. 

JOHN PETER 


* Grammatici Latini, ed. Heinrich Keil (Leipzig, 1857), i. 485-6. 
? Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. Gregory Smith (Oxford, 1937), ii. 321. 
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HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS IN 
ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL 


A NUMBER of Dryden’s references to persons and events in this poem are 
still problematic, and some of the traditional identifications are open to 
question. To the discussion of these problems published by Mr. E. S. 
de Beer in this journal in 1941,' the following notes are offered as a sup- 
plement. 
(i) Amnon 

What faults he had (for who from faults is free ?) 

His Father coud not, or he woud not see. 

Some warm excesses, which the Law forbore, 

Were constru’d Youth that purg’d by boyling o’r: 

And Amnon’s Murther, by a specious Name, 

Was call’d a Just Revenge for injur’d Fame. (Il. 35-40) 


Scott notes that Monmouth had been involved in the murder of a beadle 
near Whetstone Park in February 1671, but takes these lines as a reference 
to the vicious though not homicidal attack on Sir John Coventry made 
a few weeks earlier. Mr. de Beer suggests that Amnon was Monmouth’s 
brother-in-law William Fanshawe, from whom the Duke had withdrawn 
his patronage; but this stretches the meaning of ‘Murther’ too far. Scott’s 
explanation is the most satisfactory, but it requires more detailed considera- 
tion than he gave to it. 

An account of Coventry’s misadventure is contained in a letter from 
Marvell to William Popple c. 24 January 1670/1: 


Sir Fohn Coventry having moved for an Imposition on the Playhouses, Sir fohn 
Berkenhead, to excuse them, sayed they had been of great Service to the King. 
Upon which Sir Fohn Coventry desired that Gentleman to explain, whether he 
meant the Men or Women Players. Hereupon it is imagined, that, the House 
adjourning from Tuesday before till Thursday after Christmas Day, on the very 
Tuesday Night of the Adjournment twenty five of the Duke of Monmouth’s 
Troop, and some few Foot, layed in Wait from ten at Night till two in the Morn- 
ing, by Suffolk-Street, and as he returned from the Cock, where he supped, to his 
own House, they threw him down, and with a Knife cut off almost all the End of 
his Nose. . . . Sir Thomas Sands, Lieutenant of the Troop, commanded the Party; 
and Obrian, the Earl of Inchequin’s Son, was a principal Actor. The Court here- 
upon sometimes thought to carry it with an high Hand, and question Sir fohn for 
his Words, and maintain the Action. Sometimes they flagged in their Counsels. 
However the King commanded Sir Thomas Clarges, and Sir W. Pultney, to 
release Wroth and Lake, who were two of the Actors, and taken.” 

' R.E.S., xvii (1941), 298-309. 

2 The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. H. M. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1927), ii. 
397. 
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Here, as elsewhere in the poem, Dryden does not intend a complete 
parallel to the Biblical history of Absalom. Neither the family relationships 
nor the occasion of the original story of Amnon, son of David, who ravished 
his sister ‘Tamar and was slain in revenge by his brother Absalom (2 Sam. 
xiii), have any parallel in the history of Monmouth. But Marvell’s account 
resembles the story of Amnon in four respects. (i) Both Amnon and 
Coventry sullied the honour of the royal house, and suffered ‘Revenge for 
injur’'d Fame’. (ii) Coventry was attacked on his way home from a tavern 
in the small hours, and Amnon was murdered when he was ‘merry with 
wine’. (iii) Neither Absalom nor Monmouth took part in the assault, but 
exhorted their following to action: 


Now Absalom had commanded his servants, saying, Mark ye now when Am- 
non’s heart is merry with wine, and when I say unto you, Smite Amnon; then 
kill him, fear not: have not I commanded you? be courageous, and be valiant. 
And the servants of Absalom did unto Amnon as Absalom had commanded. 
(2 Sam. xiii. 28-29.) 

(iv) Both David and Charles II condoned the offence; and Tories familiar 
with Scripture would recall with amusement the unintentional irony at 
the end of the story, ‘And the soul of King David longed to go forth unto 
Absalom: for he was comforted concerning Amnon, seeing he was dead’ 
(v. 39). 
(ii) Balaam and Caleb 

Titles and Names ’twere tedious to Reherse 

Of Lords, below the Dignity of Verse. 


And, dheaiese in the — of Deleon, be 
The well hung Balaam and cold Caleb free. (Il. 569-74) 


“Well hung’ is probably a double entendre, both meanings suiting the 
Biblical Balaam. (i) ‘Fluent’—Firth quotes Oldham, ‘Imitation of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal’: 


Flippant of talk and voluble of tongue, 
With words at will, no lawyer better hung. 


So Balaam is summoned by Balak to curse the invading Israelites, ‘for I 
wot that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and that he whom thou cursest 
is cursed’ (Numbers xxii. 5-6). (ii) ‘Having large genitals, licentious’'— 
compare Absalons IX Worthies (1682), a satire on the Whig leaders written 
shortly after Absalom and Achitophel and of some value as a commentary on 
the poem: 

The next Priapus-Balaam, of whom ’tis said, 

His Brains did lye more in his Tail than’s Head. 


? Cf. Priapeia, lii. 7, ‘pulchre pensilibus peculiati’. 
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It is held against the church in Pergamos that some follow the doctrine of 
Balaam, ‘who taught Balac to cast a stumbling-block before the children 
of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit fornication’ 
(Revelation ii. 14). 

Mr. de Beer suggests that ‘Balaam’ may be Lord Grey of Wark (see 
below); but there are good reasons for keeping to the traditional identifica- 
tion with Theophilus Hastings, seventh Earl of Huntingdon. (i) In Absa- 
lons 1X Worthies Balaam is described as 


Sprouted of Royal Stem in ancient dayes, 
*Tis an ill Bird that his own Nest bewrayes. 


Henry, third Earl of Huntingdon, was regarded by Cecil and the Protestant 
party as a possible successor to Elizabeth I, and the royal connexions of the 
family had been recalled in the elaborate title of the Lachrymae Musarum 
(1649) to which Dryden contributed ‘Upon the Death of Lord Hastings’ : 
*, .. Onely Sonn of the Right Honourable Ferdinando Earl of Huntingdon 
Heir-generall of the high born Prince George Duke of Clarence, Brother 
to King Edward the fourth.’ (ii) Huntingdon was one of the boisterous 
adherents of Shaftesbury, ‘bewraying his own nest’. At a banquet in 
December 1679 he 


desired leave of ye L¢ Maior to begin a health, and begun y* Duke of Monmouth’s 
health; w°", when it came to y® L4 Ch. J[ustice] he pledged it, expressing withall 
a great honour for y* Duke, and, after, desired leave . . . and then drunk to my 
L4 Huttingdon y* Duke of York’s health. The L4 Huttingdon replyed: ‘And 
confusion to Popery!’ The L4 Cheif J. answered : ‘Yes, y° Duke of York’s health, 
and confusion to Popery!’ Ye L4 Howard said yt wase a contradiction . . . all y* 
L4s, in a great scuffle, rise from y* table and went into another roome 


where followed a heated dispute between the Lord Chief Justice and 
Shaftesbury.' (iii) But Huntingdon did not become more involved with 
Shaftesbury than did Balaam with Balak, and Charles, assured of his 
penitence, received him back into favour about a month before Absalom and 
Achitophel appeared.* So Balaam ‘loved the wages of unrighteousness; but 
was rebuked for his iniquity’ (2 Peter ii. 15-16) and, to Balak’s bewilder- 
ment, repented of his notion of cursing Israel: ‘And Balak said unto 
Balaam, What hast thou done unto me? I took thee to curse mine enemies, 
and behold, thou hast blessed them altogether’ (Numbers xxiii. 11). 
‘Cold Caleb’ cannot be certainly identified. The Key published with the 
poem in 1716 gives Ford, Lord Grey of Wark, one of Monmouth’s suppor- 
ters and closest friends; and Scott explains ‘cold’ as a reference to Grey’s 
apparent indifference to an affair between Lady Grey and Monmouth in 


1 Hatton Correspondence (Camden Society, 1878), i. 208-9. 
2 See Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde, vi. 204 (18 Oct. 1681). 
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January 1680. The Biblical Caleb promised to give his daughter as a prize 
to him ‘that smiteth Kirjath-sepher, and taketh it’ (Joshua xv. 16-17); but 
this needs stretching to fit the affair of Lady Grey. Further, Absalons 1X 
Worthies annotates the epithet ‘cold’ in a way which does not accord with 
what we know of Grey: 


Chast Caleb next, whose chill embraces charm 
Women to Ice, was yet in Treason warm; 
O’th ancient Race of Fewish Nobles come, 
Whose Title never lay in Christendome. 


Grey was sufficiently concerned to carry his wife into Northumberland as 
a result of the gossip about her and Monmouth;! and his chastity is belied 
by his trial in 1682 for debauching his sister-in-law Henrietta Berkeley.” 

In Nesse’s A Key (With the Whip) To open the Mystery & Iniquity of . . . 
Absalom and Achitophel (1682)? Caleb is identified as Arthur Capel, Earl 
of Essex; and Mr. de Beer has pointed to the resemblance of ‘Capel’ and 
‘Caleb’. The epithet ‘cold’ is apt for Essex. Charles thought him ‘stiff and 
sullen’, Temple speaks of his ‘usual dryness’, and Evelyn describes him as 
a ‘sober, wise, judicious, and pondering person’ of ‘sober and religious 
deportment’.* His temper suits with that of Caleb, who ‘wholly followed 
the Lord’ (Joshua xiv. 14); and the allusion in Absalons IX Worthies to a 
title outside Christendom may be to Essex’s diligent and effective service 
as viceroy in Ireland 1672~-7.5 


(iii) Agag 
His Zeal to heav’n, made him his Prince despise, 
And load his person with indignities : 
But Zeal peculiar priviledge affords; 
Indulging latitude to deeds and words. 
And Corah might for Agag’s murther call, 
In terms as course as Samuel us’d to Saul. (Il. 672-7) 


The Key printed in 1716, followed by modern editors, identifies Agag 
with Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, a London magistrate and a strict Protes- 
tant, who was found dead in mysterious circumstances on 17 October 1678 
and was said to have been murdered by Papists. Whatever the solution of 


? Elizabeth D’Oyley, James Duke of Monmouth (London, 1938), p. 162. 

2 See State Trials (1776), iii. 519-44. 

3 Published by 13 Jan. See Hugh Macdonald, Zohn Dryden: A Bibliography (Oxford, 
1939), PP. 225-6. 

* Burnet, History, ed. O. Airy (Oxford, 1900), i. 493 and ii. 108, note; H. C. Foxcroft, 
A Character of the Trimmer (Cambridge, 1946), p. 70; Evelyn, Diary, 13 July 1683. 

5 See Burnet, op. cit., ii. 109-10. 
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this mystery,' there is no evidence that Oates ‘called’ for Godfrey’s murder; 
and in The Kings Evidence Fustifi’d; or Doctor Oates’s Vindication of Himself 
and the Reality of the Plot (1679) Oates declared that the Papists ‘by that 
silly and impolitic Murther of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey rather pour’d 
oyl then water upon the Fire, and fed that into a blazing Flame, which else 
they might have easily quench’d, and puft away the Smoke’.? Mr. de Beer 
takes Agag to be Lord Chief Justice Scroggs, against whom Oates brought 
articles of ‘high misdemeanour’ after Scroggs had summed up in favour of 
the accused at Wakeman’s trial. But there is little resemblance between the 
Hebrew Agag and Scroggs. 

The most likely identification is with Lord Stafford. (i) When the 
Amalekites were slaughtered at the instigation of Samuel, ‘Saul and the 
people spared Agag, and the best of the sheep, and of the oxen, and of 
the fatlings, and the lambs, and all that was good, and would not utterly des- 
troy them’ (1 Sam. xv. 8-9). Stafford, the senior of the five Catholic peers 
accused of high treason during ‘the Plot’ in 1678, was committed to prison, 
saved by Charles’s prorogation of Parliament on 30 January 1679, and held 
for two years while other prosecutions were carried through to a conclusion. 
(ii) Both Saul and Charles II showed reluctance to comply with ‘opposition’ 
insistence on the execution of their prisoners—Charles’s attempts to miti- 
gate the horrors of the prosecutions were generally known, and even when 
Stafford had been condemned, he risked the anger of the Commons by 
commuting the penalty of hanging, drawing, and quartering to one of 
decapitation.’ (iii) Samuel ‘called’ to Saul for the death of Agag (1 Sam. 
XV. II-23). It was on Oates’s accusations that Stafford was imprisoned, 
and on Oates’s evidence that he was condemned.‘ (iv) When Samuel 
summoned Agag, 


Agag came unto him delicately. And Agag said, Surely the bitterness of death is 
past. And Samuel said, As thy sword hath made women childless, so shall thy 
mother be. childless among women. And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before 
the Lord in Gilgal. (1 Sam. xv. 32-33.) 
Stafford, aged, timid, and pathetic, endured his trial with fortitude. When 
he heard the verdict, he said: “God’s holy Name be praised. I confess I am 
surprised at it, but God’s will be done, and your Lordships’.’> (v) Dryden 
cites Corah’s demand for the death of Agag as an illustration of insults to 
the King. ‘One thing my Lord [Stafford] said as to Oates’ during the trial 
‘did exceedingly affect’ the gentlemanly Evelyn: 

™ See David Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II (Oxford, 1934), pp. 564-9, 579-84. 

2 Jane Lane, Titus Oates (London, 1949), p. 123. 

3 Arthur Bryant, King Charles II (London, 1936), pp. 279-80 and note, 306-7; John 
Pollock, The Popish Plot (London, 1944), pp. 369-70. 

4+ Lane, op. cit., pp. 126, 248-52; Pollock, op. cit., pp. 360-71. 

5 Lane, op. cit., p. 251. 
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That a person who during his depositions should so vauntingly brag that though 
he went over to the Church of Rome, yet he was never a Papist, nor of their 
religion . . . but only as a spy; . . . that such an hypocrite, that had so deeply 
prevaricated as even to turn idolater . . . I say, that the witness of such a profligate 
wretch should be admitted against the life of a peer,—this my Lord looked upon 
as a monstrous thing, and such as must needs redound to the dishonour of our 
religion and nation. And verily I am of his Lordship’s opinion: such a man’s 
testimony should not be taken against the life of a dog.' 


(iv) Issachar 
Each house receives him as a Guardian God; 
And Consecrates the Place of his aboad: 
But hospitable treats did most Commend 
Wise Issachar, his wealthy western friend. (Il. 735-8) 


Issachar is Thomas Thynne of Longleat in Wiltshire, known as ‘the Pro- 
testant Squire’ on account of his affiliation to Shaftesbury’s party, and as 
“Tom of Ten Thousand’ on account of his wealth. Thynne was a generous 
friend to Monmouth, and entertained him twice at Longleat during the 
progress of 1680 to which Dryden refers. “Wise Issachar’ is an ironical echo 
of the Biblical description of Issachar as ‘a strong ass’ (Genesis xlix. 14-15): 
compare A Satyr attributed to Rochester, line 36, ‘who'd be safe and sense- 
less like Tom Thinn?’? 

Editors have explained Dryden’s choice of a name for Thynne on the 
simple grounds of Thynne’s being an ass. But the Hebrew Issachar was 
more: ‘a strong ass couching down between two burdens: And he saw that 
rest was good, and the land that it was pleasant; and bowed his shoulder 
to bear, and became a servant unto tribute’. The two burdens borne by 
Tom of Ten Thousand were (i) the expense of supporting and entertaining 
Monmouth; (ii) Lady Ogle. Since July 1681 (while Absalom and Achitophel 
was in the making) Thynne had courted Elizabeth, widow of Lord Ogle 
who died in November 1680; and the news of their marriage came out 
early in November 1681. 


They say she raild much at [her friends] of late . . . in that they have abused 
her in making her beleeve he had 20,000 a yeare, was of a better family, and but 
23 yeares old. He has never layn w"" her since he was married, not so much as 
spoken to her, nay, scarce seen her, and says she never will. Besides, I heere my 
Lady Trevor will prosecute him as married to her daughter, and says she can 
prove it. If it be but a contract, they say ’twill breake y* marriage w" Lady Ogle. 
They say yt Thinne has given bonds for vast summes of mony to her friends 
upon this account.’ 


' Diary, 6 Dec. 1680. 


2 Poems by Fohn Wilmot Earl of Rochester, ed. V. de S. Pinto (London, 1953), p. 135. 
3 Hatton Correspondence, ii. 9. 
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Lady Ogle brought further financial burdens with her: ‘She has 2000! 
a yeare gointer, and she must give 20000! to my L¢ Newcastill for it, in 
[whose] power it is now to make his daughters great fortunes, and thay doe 
stand in need of it.’' Thynne’s burdens must have been a joke of the town 
when Dryden was finishing his poem. In choosing a Hebrew pseudonym 
for Thynne, he must have remembered what he had written for Gomez in 
The Spanish Fryar (111. ii; first performed in March 1680): 

Dominic. How dar’st thou reproach the Tribe of Levi? 

Gomez. Marry, because you make us Lay-men of the Tribe of Issachar: you 
make Asses of us, to bear your burthens: when we are young, you put Paniers 
upon us, with your Church-discipline; and when we are grown up, you load us 
with a Wife . . . a fine phrase you have amongst you to draw us into Marriage, 
you call it Settling of a Man; just as when a fellow has got a sound Knock upon 
the head, they say he’s settled: Marriage is a settling Blow indeed. 

James KINSLEY 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND A REVIEWER 


‘AFTER the noisy din of angry polemic this ever gentle voice is as welcome 
to the weary ear as the rustling of wind over the corn after the clattering of 
horses’ hooves along the stones of a crowded street.’ So a reviewer in the 
Athenaeum for 8 March 1879 commended the Mixed Essays of Matthew 
Arnold. Comparing Arnold to Symonds, Pater, and Swinburne, he found 
him ‘more close to mankind than they’, while at the same time excelling 
two others—John Morley and Pattison—in ‘fascinating suavity’. The only 
legitimate comparison, concluded the reviewer, could be with the seven- 
teenth-century Lord Falkland, who saw both sides but was unwilling to 
commit himself. Indeed, the only flaw in Arnold’s essays which the re- 
viewer detected was that on Goethe. Arnold was delighted, and lost little 
time in telling the editor of the Athenaeum, Norman MacColl. Writing from 
Cobham ‘on 15 March, he expressed his pleasure: 


My dear Sir, 

I must not let the week go by without thanking you for the article in last Satur- 
day’s Athenaeum. It is worth while to have passed all one’s life ‘out in the cold’, 
so far as the public is concerned, to be so kindly brought in and treated in one’s 
old age. Nothing too could be more serviceable to the book than the line followed 
in the article. Accept my cordial thanks for yourself and for the writer, and 
believe me, dear Sir, 

most truly yours, 
Matthew Arnold.’ 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 
? Tbid., i. 240. 
2 Athenaeum, 8 March 1879, p. 303. 3 British Museum, Add. MS. 41340A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Locker’s TRAVELS IN FRANCE 
Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies 
Sir, 

I have received with appropriate humility and gratitude the corrections to my 
edition of Locke’s Travels in France offered by your reviewer in the number for 
July 1954. (i) By a deplorable lapse I omitted the entry for 27 January 1679, 
which reads: ‘Prayers for the dead. The ancient prayers for the dead and the 
masse pro mortuis wherein also the Apostles are mentiond was noe other wise 
but that god would hasten the resurrection. Mr Fromentin.’ (ii) I did not dis- 
cover until a few months ago that the town which Locke refers to as ‘Chatres’, 
‘Charter’, and ‘Chartres’ was Arpajon, which changed its name from Chatres in 
the eighteenth century. (iii) Although I have been unable to consult the Complete 
Baronetage, 1 take your reviewer’s word that Sir John Newton does appear in it. 

I must confess that my gratitude would have been greater if, in pointing out 
these regrettable lapses, your reviewer had not seen fit to indulge in so many 
quibbling criticisms and unfounded imputations. It is characteristic of the 
general tenor of the whole review that my work, in the introduction and notes, 
in examining the main point of interest of this part of the Locke papers—the 
light which they throw on so many aspects of French civilization at the height of 
the reign of Louis XI V—receives four lines of grudging acknowledgement. 

In the space at my disposal I must content myself with examining two charac- 
teristically myopic judgements. The notes to my edition, which many reviewers 
have found too detailed, are dismissed as ‘far too frequently casual marginalia’. 
After several years’ labour I succeeded in identifying ninety-nine fairly obscure 
Frenchmen and Englishmen mentioned in Locke’s Journal, but because I failed 
to look in the right place for the hundredth, a certain Abbé de Galinée who 
appears neither in the Biographie Universelle nor in the Grande Encyclopédie nor 
in the printed catalogues of the British Museum and Bibliothéque Nationale, 
I am treated to half a paragraph of reproach. ‘Mr. Lough. . .’, says your reviewer 
severely, ‘does not give even the map-maker’s correct name. He is R. Brehan 
de Gallinée.’ But his correct name is given by Locke himself: it is ‘Abbé de 
Galinée’. His full name, correctly spelt, is ‘René de Bréhant (or Bréhan) de 
Galinée’. I went out of my way to draw the attention of specialists in the early 
history of Canada to the possible interest of what Locke has to say on the subject; 
I added a special footnote (duly indexed) to my introduction (p. xli). In return 
your reviewer reads me a lecture . . . on the possible interest of these passages. 

Again, bearing in mind that my edition might be consulted by people who were 
not steeped in seventeenth-century English, I spent a great deal of time in pro- 
viding definitions of words which were likely to give trouble. It must be a matter 
of opinion where one should draw the line in such matters, but French reviewers 
in particular have expressed gratitude for such help. They have not found that 
my notes were ‘pitched far too low’. J. Loucu 
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REVIEWS 


Beowulf and Judith. Edited by ELL1iott VAN Kirk Dossie. Pp. c+289 (The 
Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records IV). New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953; London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. 40s. net. 


With this volume—which went to press before the appearance of Professor 
Wrenn’s Beowulf and Dr. Timmer’s Fudith—the series that began with G. P. 
Krapp’s edition of the Junius MS. in 1931 is worthily concluded. For the sake 
of completeness it had to be done; but Beowulf has been so worked over that an 
edition on this plan, though it must have been a most exacting task, could hardly 
hope to make any very substantial original contribution. It is in effect a sort of 
selected variorum text, giving in the Introduction only as much historical and 
literary background as a reader will find essential to a plain understanding of the 
poem. 

As in earlier volumes of the series, the text is kept relatively free from ‘the trail 
of the passing editor’. Readings of the two Thorkelin transcripts in agreement 
are treated in the same way as those of the manuscript, and emendations are not 
distinguished typographically, though of course rejected forms are recorded in 
footnotes. But certain typographical distinctions are made, and here there is 
some inconsistency. Letters vouched for by only one of the two Thorkelin 
transcripts are italicized, and ‘conjectural restorations of matter now missing or 
illegible in the manuscript’ are marked off by square brackets. Yet whole words 
which are not in the manuscript at all, but which are supplied editorially because 
sense or metre is thought to require them, are not distinguished. These supplied 
words (of which as many as twenty-seven are noticed in the footnotes) are no less, 
and often more, ‘conjectural’ than the bracketed restorations, and surely deserve 
as much prominence. The contrast is particularly striking between single words 
so supplied (e.g. sohte 139, secgum 149) and only slightly larger gaps in sense or 
metre which are marked by asterisks, as hider ofer holmas? * * * le wes 240. A 
minor, but ugly, inconsistency appears in the preservation in the text of the rune 
for epel in ll. 520, 913, and 1702, when other abbreviations, e.g. for ond, are 
silently expanded; and XVna sum 207 is scarcely better. It is a pity that the 
section numbers in both Beowulf and Fudith have been omitted from the text 
and relegated to a table in the Introduction. 

The most individual and valuable feature of this edition is probably the fullness 
of the footnotes, which give an account not only of rejected forms but even of 
scribal corrections, and a fuller report than any edition since Zupitza’s of the 
places where Thorkelin’s transcripts are our sole authority for the text but differ 
between themselves. Professor Wrenn in his edition gives selected examples of 
Thorkelin readings; Professor Dobbie, drawing upon Professor Malone’s fac- 
simile edition and his important associated articles, records all the variations 
between the A and B transcripts where the manuscript is defective, and the 
numerous corrections to both of them. These notes, though sometimes more 
detailed than they need be, usefully remind readers how much we owe to the 
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Thorkelin copies. The lesson would have been even more effective if the 
readings that depend on the two transcripts in agreement could also have been 
distinguished, but that would doubtless have complicated the apparatus in- 
tolerably. 

In constructing his text Mr. Dobbie avoids extremes of conservatism and 
innovation. In general he agrees closely with Klaeber’s third edition, but he 
retains a few more manuscript readings, such as hleorberan 304, heode 404, 
gepuren 1285, and admits ge[/]denne 47 from Thorkelin. He rightly accepts 
Pope’s excellent suggestion in Il. 2672-3: 


ladra manna; ligydum for. 
Born bord wid rond, byrne ne meahte... . 


In minor emendations there is some inconsistency. Why alter Heapborzmes 519 
to -remas, and hwile 2710 to hwila, and yet keep Headoscilfingas 63 for the geni- 
tive, and similarly in Il. 2453 and 2921? Thorkelin’s weallinde 2464 is changed 
to weallende on the ground that ‘a present participle in -inde would be surprising 
in Beowulf’; but no more so than a genitive in -ys, in wintrys 516, which is 
retained. The parallel feormynd 2256 should be noticed; but there the note 
strangely says that this is ‘for feormiend’, as if the y were a spelling for ze though 
the 7 and the e belong to different syllables. If it is ‘for’ anything, it is feormend 
as in |. 2761. 

The editor has not much to contribute to any of the great problems. The long 
note on Il. 305-6, for example, fails to face the difficulty that gubmod ought, by 
its form, to be a noun. The compounding problems in Il. 445 and 490 he meets 
in different ways, printing mzgen Hredmanna but sigehred secgum. This is un- 
convincing. The structure of the phrases is so similar that they should surely be 
treated alike, and the best metre, and acceptable sense, is got from mzgenhred 
manna as from sigehred secgum. In 1. 1931 he prints Mod Prydo weg, noting but 
insufficiently appreciating Mr. Sisam’s observations in this journal (xxii (1946), 
266 n.), by which this reading ought to have been onhohsnod for good. In 1. 2152 
he prints eaforheafodsegn, rendering it ‘boar-head banner’; but is there any trace 
of such a thing? All the boar-images known or mentioned (except in purely 
decorative places like the ends of the eyebrows of the Sutton Hoo helmet) seem 
to be of the complete animal (like the Sutton Hoo stag), not the head alone. 

Mr. Dobbie offers only one or two emendations of his own, of which the most 
interesting is onfunde for mwatide 2226 (already published in M.L.N., lxvii (1952), 
242-5). This might indeed fit the supposed original forms well enough, but it 
gives poor sense. The suggestion illustrates a disappointing feature of the edition. 
Its plausibility depends on the acceptance of Zupitza’s view that f. 182 has been 
‘freshened up’. Mr. Dobbie notes Sedgefield’s denial of this, but thinks that in 
the seventy years since Zupitza saw the manuscript its appearance may have 
changed. He adds, however, that Sedgefield’s ultra-violet readings in his third 
edition ‘deserve special confidence’. Yet he does not give them in full: e.g. at 
1. 2239 he notes Zupitza’s report that the manuscript reads rihde ‘freshened up 
from original wende’, but not Sedgefield’s reading rende, with the comment 
‘certainly not rihde, as Zu. says’. (Chambers could not ‘share [Zupitza’s] cer- 
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tainty as to the first hand’, but expressed no doubt of rihde; Wrenn says ‘MS 
rihde clear’. Thorkelin A and B both have rihde.) The present state of published 
information on this sadly ill-used folio is unsatisfactory. Sedgefield was very 
positive in denying ‘freshening up’, but to some extent contradicted himself by 
admitting that ‘a later hand’ had tampered with wintra 2209, feal[h] 2225, ylcan 
2239. Chambers did not accept all Zupitza’s readings, but did not question the 
general truth of his ‘freshening up’ theory. Wrenn (p. 12 of his edition) thinks 
Sedgefield ‘probably right’ in rejecting ‘freshening up’, but in his footnotes gives 
mwatide as ‘apparently in “freshening up” hand’. A new edition such as the 
present, with its emphasis on textual matters, was the very place for a new 
attempt on this problem, and it is a great pity that Mr. Dobbie did not make, or 
have made, an independent examination of the disputed folio. 

The Notes in general make wearisome reading, for they too often repeat the 
mere opinions of earlier editors, without sufficient discussion. The lists of 
editors who have favoured this or that reading could have been drastically cur- 
tailed, and the space more profitably used to give Mr. Dobbie’s own grounds 
for selecting the form he prints. The Introduction gives a useful account of the 
manuscript, especially clear on the foliations. But the discussion of the io 
spellings (pp. xvii-xviii) is inadequate. Mr. Sisam has pointed out (Studies in 
the History of OE. Literature, pp. 92-93) that the first scribe was content to write 
io sixty-six times in fifty pages of Alexander’s Letter, so that it cannot have been 
he who eliminated io from his part of Beowulf. It would be well, too, to empha- 
size that the cramping and the abnormal use of abbreviations on the last folio of 
Beowulf show that the scribe thought of Beowulf as a separate task, to be com- 
pleted on that folio. It may have been some time before he went on to copy 
Judith. The section on content, background, and the like is agreeably concise 
and generally sound, but some judgements are hasty. It is not true that the 
identification of the Zotan with Hnzf’s men ‘hardly requires refutation at this 
late date’ (p. 1). It still gives the best interpretation of 1. 1141. On p. xxxv, note 6 
should be brought up to date: there are three, not two, manuscripts of the Liber 
Monstrorum, and the spellings Higlacus, Hyglaco are of special importance. 

In Fudith, the most important textual point is the adoption at |. 287 of Kluge’s 
arrangement (but with nyde instead of nu), to read mid nidum neah gedrungen, pe 
we sculon nyde losian as a lengthened line. This arrangement (also adopted by 
Dr. Timmer) is much better than the traditional one. Some of the notes are out 
of date. On cohhetan 270 Sweet is said to gloss the word ‘cough (?)’. This is true 
up to the ninth edition of the Reader, but Dr. Onions has since given ‘shout’. 
Something of this kind must certainly be meant, for ‘cough’ is absurd in the 
context and quite out of keeping with the variation cirman hlude. (Dr. Timmer’s 
confidence in the poet’s humorous intention carries no conviction.) It is prob- 
able, indeed, that coz3ed in Gawain and the Green Knight 307 has a similar sense: 
it is a crow rather than a cough that the character and the situation demand. 
Later editions of Sweet should also have been noticed at Il. 263 and 272b. The 
note on wid hyre weard gg says that no other example occurs of this order with 
wid; but Bosworth—Toller quotes thirteen prose examples under weard adv. and 
wip 1x, and there are others. In the Introduction (p. lxiv) metrical evidence— 
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mainly excess of alliteration—is held to favour dating Fudith in the middle or 
late tenth century. But if it were contemporary with Maldon, we should expect 
a line like of dzre ginnan byrig hyre togeanes gan 149 to have only one, not two 
alliterating syllables in the second half, back and front g being kept separate. 
Apart from lines containing the name Judith (13, 256), there is only one place 
where back and front g must alliterate (ongeaton: grame 238; Timmer (p. 8) is 
wrong about I. 22, for y in gyte- is a mutated vowel); but that one is decisive. If 
this is to be allowed any weight, it should imply a date earlier rather than later 
in the century. 

This book, if unexciting, is serviceable, and clearly the fruit of great labour. 
Readers will congratulate Professor Dobbie on finishing so strongly the work 
he began as Krapp’s assistant twenty-five years ago. 

N. D. 


The Life of St. Chad. Edited by Rupo_F VLEESKRUYER. Pp. viii+-248. 
Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company, 1953. F. 15; 30s. net. 


This book is welcome because Napier’s edition of St. Chad (Anglia, x, 1888) 
is unobtainable, and because a fresh survey of the language in the light of more 
recent work on other Mercian texts was needed. Dr. Vleeskruyer has studied 
at both Amsterdam and Oxford; he knows the literature bearing on his subject; 
and he has had the advantage of access to Professor Harting’s unpublished work 
on Werferth’s translation of Gregory’s Dialogues. 

The most interesting parts of a very full introduction deal with the sources, 
date, and vocabulary of the homily. The editor agrees with Napier that it is 
translated from a lost Latin sermon, based on Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica, iv. 
2, 3, and he shows that its beginning and end derive from Sulpicius Severus’s 
Life of St. Martin. The homily is preserved in a twelfth-century Worcester 
manuscript (Bodl. MS. Hatton 116), and Napier thought it was translated not 
later than the first half of the tenth century. Dr. Vleeskruyer supposes it to be 
pre-Alfredian, but his arguments, both linguistic and palaeographical, are not 
decisive. He argues from St. Chad’s ‘archaic’ vocabulary: ‘the rare tylig, tylgest’, 
he says, ‘which links St. Chad with the Dialogues and with the Corpus Glossary 
itself, goes far to prove, even without the support of other evidence, that the 
homily is a ninth-century production’ (p. 68). He finds that the language of 
St. Chad agrees closely with that of the archetypal versions of the Old English 
Bede and the Dialogues, but that it is more archaic and poetic in its vocabulary, 
and therefore earlier. But it may be doubted whether the words he cites (p. 35), 
such as preat = coetus or onseon = uultus, would have seemed archaic or poetic 
to Mercians in the late ninth or early tenth century; or whether alliteration in 
prose is a mark of earliness (pp. 19 f.). His main palaeographical argument 
(pp. 69 f.)}—that 0 was used, perhaps to the exclusion of p, in the original of 
Si. Chad, and that this would date it between 850 and goo—is not well founded. 

The editor’s view that ‘a vigorous tradition of Mercian vernacular writing 
preceded Alfred’s work and, to a large extent, rendered it possible’ must remain 
a conjecture. To deduce, as he does (p. 40 n.) from the words an xrendgewrit 
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of Lzdene on Englisc areccan, in Alfred’s Preface to the Pastoral Care, ‘that 
translating was one of the accomplishments of pre-Alfredian scholarship’ is to 
ignore the context; Alfred maintains—and he was likely to know about ninth- 
century Mercians—that earlier scholars had not provided translations for the 
less learned. 

About half the introduction is devoted to the sounds and inflexions of St. Chad, 
which are usefully compared with those of other Mercian texts. The editor’s 
hardest task is to distinguish late forms and spellings from those of the original. 
On the questionable assumption that the Hatton scribe copied St. Chad direct 
from the original Mercian translation, all the West-Saxon and transitional 
spellings, such as ea before ld, ea for @ (Gmc. ai+i), u for y, are ascribed to 
him. At the same time certain Anglian forms appearing throughout the West- 
Saxon pieces he copied, such as haldap, seolf, are attributed to him also; and 
it is suggested (p. 10) that he was a West Midland scribe, ‘exceptionally well- 
versed in late West-Saxon spelling usage’. Forms that distinguish St. Chad 
from the rest of the manuscript, such as prevalent e for @ (Gmc. ai+1) and a in 
hlahendne, waxendum, are held to derive from the original, whose dialect does 
not agree in these peculiarities with any extant Mercian text; yet Dr. Vleeskruyer 
thinks the homily was probably composed and translated at Lichfield, where 
Chad was buried. Should we conclude that none of our other Mercian texts 
show the Lichfield dialect, or is the mixture of forms in St. Chad due to a more 
complex textual history than Dr. Vleeskruyer supposes? 

The text is printed conveniently alongside its Latin sources and the Old 
English Bede. Not all the fresh interpretations (e.g. of MS. on drleahtre, ll. 233 f., 
which Napier rightly emended to ond orleahtre) are acceptable; but there are 
some good emendations, for instance of MS. mid micle to medmicle, |. 8, and of 
MS. heofugendlican to beofugendlican, |. 175. The text is generally accurate, and 
the errors I have noticed are trivial: woroldpingum for woruld-, |. 84, pd for pa, 
1. 121 (the accent is part of the tail of p in the line above); megenpbrymme mis- 
printed for -prymme, 1. 177. 

No pains have been spared to make the apparatus full and helpful, and the 
publishers have done their part well. Perhaps the chief merit of this edition is 
that it provokes thought. It contains many valuable observations and sugges- 
tions, and Dr. Vleeskruyer is prepared to risk some unorthodox opinions: for 
instance, that the Kentish Charters ‘are with few exceptions primary evidence 
for the state of Mercian prose in the early part of the ninth century’ (p. 47); 
that ‘West Mercian appears to have been the literary language of the East Mid- 
lands’ (p. 25 n.); that none of the Blickling Homilies were composed after goo 
(p. 56). This is an interesting and challenging book. Cevia S1saM 


Verses of Cadence: An Introduction to the Prosody of Chaucer and his 
Followers. By James G. SourHworTH. Pp. 94. Oxford: Blackwell, 1954. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The problem of Chaucerian prosody is trebly awkward. English prosody in 
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general has few agreed principles and an historically confused nomenclature. We 
do not know for certain some of the finer points of pronunciation of Chaucer’s 
English, in particular how far final -e, representing an earlier fuller inflexion, was 
pronounced in ordinary speech and in verse. And Chaucer was an innovator— 
how great an innovator is part of the problem. In reading Chaucer’s later verse 
(which is all Mr. Southworth concerns himself with) the problem presents itself 
thus: hundreds of lines scan as if (rhyme apart) the basic pattern, the ‘tune’ in 
Chaucer’s mind, was something fairly close to the pattern underlying, say, good 
Elizabethan blank verse ; a pattern which, it may be argued, was later exquisitely 
refined and regularized by Pope and others. But hundreds of lines of Chaucer’s 
verse do not seem at all close to this pattern, including the very line which begins 
The Canterbury Tales. 

Mr. Southworth starts from a dissatisfaction in particular with final -e at the 
end of the line, and states that the rules for pronouncing it within the line are 
inconsistent. Probably most readers of today will sympathize with this and with 
his rejection of the iambic foot as a basis for examining Chaucer’s metrical 
practice. His further rejection of the single line as a basis of measurement also 
deserves consideration. 

Mr. Southworth hardly turns this initial sympathy to account. He has pro- 
vided no orderly exposition of his views and although he makes some good points 
here and there his assumptions, methods, and conclusions are very questionable. 
The most useful part of his book is the convincing attack he makes on the methods 
by which earlier scholars arrived at what he calls the ‘myth’ of the pronunciation 
of final -e, especially at the end of the line. But he does not meet the problem 
raised by such rhymes as Rome: to me (General Prologue, 671-2), shrugging it off, 
without references, as Chaucer’s humour. 

In this slender book there are only seventeen pages fully devoted to Chaucer’s 
own writing, which is examined in unemended manuscripts, though elsewhere 
scholars who rely too heavily on scribal spellings are rightly reprobated. But 
when Mr. Southworth says that the movement of Chaucer’s verse, apart from 
being the same as his prose or anyone else’s prose of the time which has the 
merit of ‘modern rhythm’ (p. 38), is also like that of Piers Plowman, Sir Gawayn, 
Gower’s verse, and contemporary speech (p. g1), the reader may feel that even 
seventeen pages are too many, and that a specifically Chaucerian prosody, or even 
prosody itself, is, as Mr. Southworth would say, ‘a myth’. Or he may feel that the 
fundamental problem of prosody, which is to discover the nature and possible 
variations of patterns of sound, has never been envisaged. Of course one assumes 
that Chaucer’s general speech-feeling was that of his own time. Mr. Southworth 
assumes a roughly decasyllabic basis for Chaucer’s line (not that he allows syllable- 
counting) and allows every variety of stress. This is to beg the question. There is 
no general survey, no statement of premisses, no solid structure of facts, no 
adequate discussion of Chaucer’s own few comments—except to attribute to him 
the phrase ‘verses of cadence’ which he did not use. Style and presentation in 
general leave much to be desired. 

D. S. BREWER 
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The Rediscovery of Sir John Mandeville. By JosepHINE WATERS BENNETT. 
Pp. viii+436. New York: The Modern Language Association of America, 
1954; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1955. $6.70; 52s. net. 

This is an important book, though the title perhaps promises more than it 
succeeds in fulfilling. It is essentially a study of the problems connected with the 
authorship of the Travels, and of its attribution, by different scholars, to Jean 
de Bourgogne, otherwise John ad barbam, to Jean d’Outremeuse, or to Sir John 
Mandeville himself. Previous writers on the subject have in the main confined 
themselves to the evidence provided in the Travels, the alleged epitaph in the 
church of the Guillemins, and that offered by Jean d’Outremeuse. Mrs. Bennett 
examines carefully all this evidence, and in addition shows how a close study of 
the texts of the different versions will throw light on the question. A considera- 
tion of the relationship between the Myreur of Jean d’Outremeuse and the Vulgate 
Latin version of the Travels leads to the conclusion that there must have been a 
very close connexion between the author of the Myreur and the author of the 
story of Mandeville’s two meetings with Jean de Bourgogne. Again, the French 
manuscripts of the Travels fall naturally into three distinct families, the Norman- 
French, a Paris redaction, and a so-called Ogier redaction. The last of these, best 
represented in the Chantilly MS., contains interpolations dealing with Ogier 
le Danois, such as occur also in the Latin Vulgate version, of which it is in fact the 
source. The Norman-French version appears to represent most faithfully the work 
of the author, while the Paris redaction comes between the two. It seems certain 
that Jean d’Outremeuse was responsible for the Ogier redaction, and that it is a 
redaction and not the original version. But it is quite clear that the same author 
could not have been responsible for both the Ogier and the Norman-French 
version, since they differ in dialect, literary quality, style, and method. More- 
over, a consideration of the date of composition suggests 1356, and d’Outremeuse 
was too young at that date to have written so mature and learned a work. In all 
probability he came upon a copy of the Travels in the 1380’s, when he was com- 
piling his Trésorier, and he is no doubt responsible for the Ogier interpolations, 
and for the Latin version of the Travels which includes them. As for the con- 
nexion of Jean de Bourgogne with the Travels, the only evidence for this comes 
from a thoroughly discredited witness, and there is in fact nothing at all to con- 
nect the composition of the work with Liége. 

Of the three versions the best is undoubtedly the Norman-French one. Since 
the manuscripts containing it are usually written in English hands, and are still 
to be found almost exclusively in England, this would suggest that the original 
was written in this country. In the text itself there are a few hints that this was 
the case, but they are too slight to be of much value by themselves. The clearest 
evidence on the subject lies in the style of the Norman-French version, in which 
the cadence and word-order are more English than French. The Paris redactor 
has smoothed it out a little, but he did not rewrite, and the Englishman’s French 
still comes through in his version. 

On the whole Mrs. Bennett shows conclusively enough that neither Jean de 
Bourgogne nor Jean d’Outremeuse can have been the author, and makes out 
a good case for the composition of the Travels in England. But the evidence for 
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the authorship of a Sir John Mandeville is a very different matter. Contemporary 
records show more than one of that name, and from them it would be possible 
enough to construct a tentative biography of a Sir John Mandeville, born and 
educated at St. Albans, who went abroad in 1322. But, as Mrs. Bennett points 
out, although ‘such a weaving together of records would make a coherent and 
plausible story . . . the truth is that we do not know, and probably never will 
know, whether these records concern one man or several men named John Mande- 
ville—or whether any of them are actually records of the man who wrote the 
Travels’. 

Although this second part dealing with the authorship is perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the book it is far from being the whole if it. The first part gives an 
excellent account of the literary virtues of the Travels; it surveys the sources, and 
emphasizes the artistry of the author’s use of them. The imaginative additions 
are dealt with, and the question of whether the author himself travelled at all is 
answered by the probability that he knew something of the near East from original 
observation. A third part considers briefly the reputation and influence of the 
Travels, not only on its contemporaries but on the discoverers and explorers of 
the New World, and on writers such as More, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
others. 

Altogether this is a notable contribution to our knowledge of an important and 
influential work, with its careful marshalling of the evidence, and the author’s 
first-hand knowledge of the manuscripts. Future students will be particularly 
grateful for the appendixes, containing as they do an excellent account of the 
extant manuscripts, as well as a list of editions. The production is generally ex- 
cellent, and misprints are few. Mrs. Bennett has more than succeeded in her 
declared object of ‘clearing away the debris of misinformation and misunder- 
standing which has been accumulating around both the book and its author for 
six centuries’. 

R. M. WILson 


Tamburlaine’s Malady and Other Essays on Astrology in Elizabethan 
Drama. By JOHNSTONE Parr. Pp. xiv-+-158. Tuscaloosa: Alabama University 
Press, 1953. $3.50. 

Editors’ comments on astrological allusions in older texts are apt to be so vague 
or obscure as to tell the reader no more than he has already guessed. Professor 
Parr has done a useful job in illustrating fully, from the pseudo-scientific writings 
current at the time, nine passages in Elizabethan drama, with explanations of the 
techniques and terms involved. 

His most fruitful essay defines the catastrophe in 2 Tamburlaine as the hero’s 
death from a distemper caused by inordinate passion—ambition, wrath, revenge. 
The heavens have given him a self-destructive success. The precise astro-physio- 
logy of the physician (Vv. iii. 78 ff.) translates into clinical terms the rhetoric of 
earlier prophecies: ‘Dry up with anger and consume with heat’ (Iv. i. 181; cf. 
140-3). This view is a suggestive departure from recent discussions of the idea 
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of history in Marlowe (e.g. I. Ribner, E.L.H., xx (1953), 251-66; cf. P.M.L.A., 
Ixix (1954), 591-609); clearly, to see the play as simple glorification of virtua or of 
the fortunatus is to blur the counterpoint of ‘smiling stars’ and ‘meteors of blood’. 
Somewhat similar is the case of the proud Duke of Byron, whose horoscope with 
its grim Caput Algol forms the pivotal scene of Byron’s Conspiracy (111. iii). In 
James IV, 1. i the horoscope dishonestly misinterpreted by the quack Ateukin in 
fact (rightly construed) describes the King’s character and destiny as the play is 
to unfold them. Of Shakespeare’s longest piece of astrology, King Lear, . ii, it is 
noted that the theme is, not eclipses (thus the play need not follow those of 1605), 
but a read prediction of their ‘sequent effects’; and Dr. Parr has found in the 
Folger Library one of the pamphlets issued in those prognostic-ridden years 
1600-5—Himbert de Billy’s Certaine Wonderful Predictions for seven yeeres en- 
suing (1604, ? for 1603). It is not, of course, a ‘source’, but it includes the same 
calamities as Edmund’s sheet. This evidence supports the present tendency to 
date Lear 1604-5 (cf. K. Muir’s edn., xxii ff.). Edmund’s scepticism about his 
own ‘nativity under Ursa Major’ is shown to be unwarranted; and there are 
similar demonstrations of the technical accuracy of Mycetes’s horoscope (opening 
lines of z Tamb.), Lyly’s planetary allegory in The Woman in the Moon (but 
Saturn is given ‘the passions of the heart’ instead of Mars and Sol), Subtle’s 
chiromancy, &c. (Alchemist, 1. iii), and the horoscope of the Duchess of Malfy’s 
new-born son (II. ii; unfulfilled, however, and impossible for ‘Dec. 19, 1504’!). 
Unfortunately there is no serious attempt to explain the artistic purpose of this 
last. A reference to Miss M. C. Bradbrook’s article (M.L.R., xlii (1947), 281 ff.) 
would be helpful. 

This book is deliberately limited in scope—it does not compete with D. C. 
Allen’s The Star-crossed Renaissance (1941); but even so it has defects in method. 
The preface tells us that ‘reams of sheer data’ were omitted ; too many were not. 
The chapter headed ‘Shakespeare’s artistic use of astrology’ fails to touch its 
subject because like all such catalogues it ignores the intrinsically ad hoc, un- 
cataloguable quality of poetic images. The learned account of Faustus’s conjuring 
formulas gives no hint of their dramatic point, the blasphemy which of itself 
means the presence of Hell and Hell’s ministers. Dr. Parr here runs the risk of 
being as naive as Dr. Faustus who, obsessed with ‘magical’ phrases, has to be 
taught their true nature, and who, as he shows by his dying cry that Hell has been 
‘allotted’ by the stars that reigned at his nativity, tragically never learns it. The 
interpreter of literature, however modest, must surely take note of attitudes to 
his ‘sheer data’, as defined by context. The Perkins—Harvey controversy and its 
revivals (Bacon, Donne, &c.) were but one symptom of the seriousness with 
which men were, variously, exercised by notions that ‘may now be considered 
aberrations of the human mind’. The symbolism of astrology was not a simple 
shorthand for which the poets might have substituted any other mode of state- 
ment, but a protean topos that focused, in many varying senses, the great 
sixteenth-century commonplaces (the pressures that made urgent the age’s 
thinking): permanence in mutability, time and fortune, nature and grace, personal 
experience and universal values, self and cosmos. Also relevant for the critic is 
the role of astrology (as Jung suggests) in keeping open a bridge to a deeper sense 
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of life’s rootedness in time and the structure of the universe. Dr. Parr’s results 
would gain from a firmer setting—including for comparison material from the 
prose fiction and pamphlets. 

But the minutiae of professional astrology force on us another question. It is 
always tempting for the scholar, dusty from his researches, to assure us: “The 
Elizabethan audience would at once recognize . . . .”. Would it? Prognostications 
often so alike and the spherical-chesslike intricacy of the permutations in horo- 
scopy can never have provided a precise grammar of response for the theatre. 
Dramatists writing with Claudius Dariot or Augier Ferrier at their elbow can 
scarcely have expected the spectator to have it all in his head. This is not Dr. 
Parr’s verdict, but the evidence he so meticulously leads compels it. Shakespeare 
significantly, in his ‘more than a hundred separate astrological allusions’, never 
assumes or exhibits expert knowledge. So a modern playwright might freely 
use words like ‘neurosis’ or ‘inhibition’ without invoking psychiatric theory or 
procedure. 

Future workers will be well served by the very full list of astrological textbooks 
(1473-1625) and by the bibliographical guide. The book has minor misprints. 

J. C. Bryce 


King Henry V. Edited by J. H. Water. Pp. xlviii+167 (The Arden Shake- 
speare [new and revised edition]. General Editor: Una EL.is-Fermor). 
London: Methuen, 1954. 15s. net. 


The New Arden edition of Henry V seems to me, in the main, a serviceable 
piece of work, though it suffers from the lack of coherent policy which becomes 
increasingly marked with the appearance of each volume. 

In the Introduction, Mr. Walter deals briefly with the play’s date (happily a 
matter about which there seems no doubt) and its sources, but concerns himself 
mainly with the orientation of Henry in relation to r, 2 Henry IV (including, of 
course, Falstaff) and renaissance views on kingship. The least satisfactory section 
here is No. 10, on the nature of the Quarto and Folio texts, which seems confused 
both in its use of evidence and its conclusion that the Folio copy was transcript 
with autograph additions. Mr. Walter argues, for instance, that the international 
episode of III. ii was an addition since ‘it includes oaths which would not have 
escaped the eye of the Master of Revels unless the passage had been added after 
he gave his licence to act’ (p. xli); but the same argument would hold good for 
the Crispian speech, which was certainly written before the 1606 Act since it 
appears in Q (1600). Another piece of evidence which contributes to his belief in 
revision (resulting, he argues, in confusion of the time scheme for Iv. i) seems to 
be based on a misunderstanding of the text. The Chorus to Act IV has promised 
a night scene and puts the time as 3 a.m. Hence Henry’s ‘good morrow’ (since 
it is after midnight) at Iv. i. 3, 13. But it is still dark when Henry fobs off Erping- 
ham (IV. i. 29-32) so that he is left alone and can carry out his real design. When 
he encounters Bates, Court, and Williams (Iv. i. 85-86) day is beginning to break, 
but it is not yet light: Bates speaks of ‘as cold a night as ’tis’ at 1. 115, and it is 
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necessarily still dark when Henry and Williams exchange gages (cf. Iv. vii. 130, 
IV. vill. 52-53). Hence ‘tomorrow’ at Iv. i. 220, 234 means the very day then 
breaking (i.e. the next day from the standpoint of that night). In the same way, 
in M. for M., Iv. ii, ‘tomorrow’ means the coming day whether the expression is 


used before, at, or after midnight (cf. also the close of r Henry IV, u. iv). In the 


meantime, the lords have been summoned to Henry’s tent (in accordance with 
IV. i. 24-27) and, finding him absent, have anxiously set out in search of him. He 
is found by Erpingham, who thus provides a resting-point between Henry’s 
soliloquy on Ceremony and his prayer, and Erpingham’s recognition of the king 
presupposes that day has dawned. Hence the ‘tomorrow’ of the dialogue with 
Williams becomes the ‘today’ of Henry’s prayer. Far from being confused, the 
time scheme is carefully plotted and is linked with the preceding scene in the 
French camp, which closes at 2 a.m., and the following French scene, which 


— 


-_ 


opens after the sun is up. This section of the Introduction should be read with ~ 


the greatest caution. 

The modernization of the text seems to me, in the main, sensible and syste- 
matic, though there are a few oddities, like ‘eche’ for ‘eke’ (III. Ch. 35), and some 
inconsistencies in the rendering of Fluellen’s tricks of speech: ‘doo’s’ is pre- 
served, but not his characteristic ‘ha’s’. It is also difficult to see why the dis- 
agreeable ‘makes such’ at I. ii. 28 is retained but not the euphonious ‘thinks thou’ 
at Iv. i. 259. In emendation Mr. Walter is orthodox, though he rejects three long- 
established readings, introducing ‘here’ at 11. i. 36 (F ‘hewne’, Hanmer ‘drawn’), 
‘prived’ at 11. iv. 107 (F ‘priuy’, Q ‘pining’) and ‘conjure’ at 111. i. 7 (F ‘commune’, 
Rowe ‘summon’). At II. iv. 107 my own preference is still for Q, and ‘conjure’ at 
III. i. 7 strikes me as less stirring than ‘summon’. But an editor does well to 
challenge traditional readings which he conceives to be wrong, and it is certainly 
difficult to see how Compositor A, responsible for ‘commune’, chanced to make 
the type of blunder Rowe’s emendation presupposes. It is a different matter 
with Compositor B’s ‘hewne’ at II. i. 36, which Mr. Walter suggests was a mis- 
reading. This is the more plausible if the manuscript spelling was ‘heare’ (as in 
S.T.M.), and the emendation draws some support from Q. But between Com- 
positor B’s propensity to ravel the matter and the quondam Quickly’s, an editor 
is between the devil and the deep sea. Very few of B’s errors in Henry V are, in 
fact, misreadings. What Shakespeare wrote at 1. i. 36 may, therefore, be any- 
one’s guess. 

Mr. Walter falls a little, I think, into the now common fallacy of supposing 
that misreading was the commonest type of printing-house error. Had this been 
the case, there ought to have been far fewer errors in reprints than there often 
are. Setting aside the special difficulties of foreign words and names, well under 
half the emendations that have been traditionally made in Henry V presuppose 
misreading of copy, and it would have been entirely in accordance with what the 
readings usually emended suggest (as well as in line with the emendations Mr. 
Walter has himself approved) if the metre had been regularized at Iv. iii. 128 
(following Theobald), at V. Ch. 29 (following Seymour and the Cambridge 
editors), and if the superior Q readings had been followed at 11. ii. 105 (“black 
from white’) and at Iv. vi. 15 (‘dear cousin Suffolk’). Interpolations, omissions, 
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and errors of repetition and anticipation are, in the consensus of opinion, far 
more numerous in Henry V than errors due to misreading, though F’s ‘find’ at 
1. ii. 72 should, I feel, be included among errors of the latter kind. Q’s ‘fine’, 
meaning both ‘to complete’ and ‘to purify’ (whence the mention of ‘pure truth’ 
in the next line) and glancing at ‘fine’ the legal term for a fictitious or collusive 
conveyance, surely gives better sense. Consequently, ‘convey’d’ in |. 74 has a 
legal significance and is not simply a euphemism for ‘steal’. 

In general, the New Arden explanatory notes strike me as better suited to 
present-day needs than its predecessor’s, though I regret the loss of some of the 
Old Arden’s judicious glosses. Evans’s explanation of ‘fin’d’, in another sense, 
at IV. vii. 71 was accurate, whereas ‘staked’, ‘wagered’ (Walter) suggests a bow 
drawn at a venture. It is also difficult to see why ‘borne’ (sustained) is explained 
at I. ii. 212 but the technical terms in music and archery at I. ii. 180-3, 186 are 
not, or why ‘dial’ at I. ii. 210 is glossed but ‘sad’ (grave) and ‘surly’ (stern) at 
I. ii. 202 are passed over in silence. 

There are three appendixes: the first contains extracts from Holinshed, 1587; 
the second a note on the gift of tennis balls; and the third the wooing scene from 
The Famous Victories. 

A few errors in the text itself should be corrected: ‘And’ (Q) for ‘For’ at 
I. ii. 30, ‘at’ omitted at 11. ii. 163 and ‘brother’ at Iv. i. 3, and ‘are all’ for ‘all are’ 
at IV. ili. 4. The semicolon at the end of 11. ii. 23 should be deleted. 

To pick on details may seem like cavilling. What I am getting at is the lack of 
coherent policy behind these New Arden texts and their explanatory matter. Do 
editors consider whether there is any principle underlying the emendations they 
accept and those they reject? Do they use Onions’s excellent and handy Glossary 
for guidance or assurance? Many texts will have their own problems (especially 
as regards collation notes), but some general principles could surely be worked 
out to put the separate volumes and the edition as a whole on an even keel—and 
I harp on these two needs (for a coherent policy in emendation and a stress on 
semantics in annotation) because twentieth-century work on transmission prob- 
lems and the O.E.D. suggest the lines along which significant advances in the 
editing of Shakespeare should be made. 

ALICE WALKER 


The Young Shakespeare. By E. B. Everitt. Pp. 188 (Anglistica, Vol. II). 

Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1954. Kr. 27.50; 32s. 

In brief, the evolution which Professor Everitt proposes for the young Shake- 
speare is that on leaving Stratford he became a law clerk, in which occupation he 
practised the craft of penmanship; and becoming thereafter interested in litera- 
ture and the drama, he taught himself French and Italian and began in about 
1587 to write plays. Until 1589 he was associated with the Queen’s Men, whom 
he left to join Pembroke’s, and in 1592 he began his long association with Strange’s. 
By 1592, when Greene spoke of him in envious derision as Johannes factotum, he 
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had written the following works: The Famous Victories of Henry V; The Chronicle 
History of Leir; Edmund Ironside; an early version of Pericles; The Troublesome 
Reign of King Fohn; Titus Andronicus, though not in any form in which we have it 
today; the Ur-Hamlet; The Taming of a Shrew; Tarleton’s News out of Purgatory 
(a collection of stories mostly paraphrased from the Italian); the three Parts of 
Henry VI; and possibly, though it may have been a little later, ‘Addition D’ to 
Sir Thomas More. He was, therefore, one of the noverint writers whose literary 
aspirations were so displeasing to Nashe that he ridiculed them not only in his 
Epistle to Greene’s Menaphon but in two of his own pamphlets. 

These attributions, or some of them, rest upon Shakespeare’s handwriting. The 
only handwriting commonly accepted as Shakespeare’s consists of six signatures, 
the earliest of which is dated 1612, and from a microscopic examination of this 
slender evidence Mr. Everitt has been able to conclude that Shakespeare wrote 
the hand of a professional penman. This is a convenient starting-point for any 
conjectural journey, since it was required of a professional penman that he should 
be able to exhibit a certain virtuosity in his craft and be master of several different 
styles of writing. Mr. Everitt finds that Shakespeare employed eight different 
styles—his handwriting, in fact, had the same elusive impersonality as some 
critics find in his dramatic style. From this conclusion he has no difficulty in 
proceeding to identify as Shakespeare’s manuscripts written in seemingly dif- 
ferent hands, and Mr. Everitt offers as specimens of his penmanship the text of 
Edmund Ironside, a letter written to Alleyn in 1587, ‘Addition D’ to Sir Thomas 
More, and the script of Middleton’s Second Maiden’s Tragedy. (This last was 
written in 1611, for Shakespeare’s responsibilities as his company’s principal 
dramatist did not interfere with his continued practice of his original profession.) 

These graphological discoveries are really the foundation of Mr. Everitt’s 
whole argument. Shakespeare, like Kyd, was a noverint. Therefore he was 
involved in the ‘battle of the pamphlets’ which raged between 1589 and 1592, 
was, indeed, the chief butt of the University wits in their dislike of the semi- 
educated actors and law clerks who aspired to be translators and poets. From 
allusions which he detects in these polemics to works which he is therefore 
obliged to identify as Shakespeare’s, Mr. Everitt is led to the conclusion that 
such plays as The Taming of a Shrew and The Troublesome Reign were not source 
plays or bad quartos, but original works which Shakespeare substantially revised 
in his maturity. Being thus persuaded that Shakespeare was an energetic reviser 
(he will not allow that either The Contention or The True Tragedy is a bad quarto), 
he credits the young Shakespeare with early, imperfect versions of any of his plays 
of which earlier titles are known to have existed: whence the appearance in the 
list of such pieces as The Famous Victories, Leir, and the Ur-Hamlet. This sum- 
macy of his contentions is oversimplified, but it is not unfair to them: the argu- 
ment simply proceeds in a circle, and before he is done, Mr. Everitt is able to 
persuade himself that all twenty-one of the points into which he divides the 
Epistle to Menaphon might, and probably do, refer to Shakespeare. 

Mr. Everitt does, however, buttress his arguments with a formidable array of 
internal evidences. He is not content to rely on the handwriting ‘tests’ alone, and 
in fact much the most interesting and persuasive part of his book is the long 
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section in which he sets out resemblances between Edmund Ironside and plays 
that are commonly acknowledged to be Shakespearean. Shakespeare’s trick of 
repeating certain patterns of imagery is so well known that if we were to find in an 
anonymous manuscript of, say, 1588 the famous ‘spaniel’ cluster, should we not 
strongly suspect that Shakespeare had at least a hand in the play? Another such 
powerful and recurrent image is that which associated a certain type of distracted 
grief with the sufferings of Hecuba. It coloured a whole scene in Hamlet, and it 
appeared again in Titus Andronicus and Cymbeline. In Edmund Ironside Emma, 
a distraught mother of a sort not uncommon in the early plays, exclaims: 


To dam my eyes were but to drown my heart 
Like Hecuba, the woeful queen of Troy, 

Who, having no avoidance for her grief, 

Ran mad for sorrow ’cause she could not weep. 


(It might be added that the compressed, apparently mixed, metaphor in the first 
line is very Shakespearean.) Though none is quite so striking, Mr. Everitt fur- 
nishes a number of parallels of this kind. 


Many a tall man had been now alive; 

Many a salt tear had been now unshed 

By fathers for their sons’ unhappy deaths, 

By mothers for their children’s wretched ends, 
And widows for their husbands’ timeless want 


has a Shakespearean cadence. Again, at the news of the defeat of one of his 
armies, Canutus says: 
This unwelcome news 
Nips like a hoary frost our springing hopes, 
And makes my fearful soldiers hang their heads. 


Mr. Everitt justifiably argues that these lines, and the whole context in which 
they appear, recall the passage in which Salisbury informs Richard II of the 
desertion of the Welsh. Indeed, his thorough and patient examination of the 
play, to which a summary cannot do justice, brings him, by way of resemblances 
in diction, vocabulary, imagery, ethical and political thought, similar treatment of 
similar situations, and so forth, to an impressive statement in favour of Shake- 
speare’s authorship. 

In suggesting that Shakespeare probably began to write for the theatre before 
1591, the earliest date conjectured by Chambers; in connecting him with the 
Queen’s Men in their later days ; and in thinking that Pembroke’s Men were active 
in London much earlier than the winter of 1592, when they first appear in the 
records, Mr. Everitt is in line with powerful tendencies in present-day criticism. 
But it is another matter when he finds Shakespeare to have been a conscientious 
improver of his early work, or credits him with plays that are not in the Folio. 
Here he is dangerously retrogressive, for he is releasing hares that have been safely 
run to ground. On revision, admittedly, there is no proof, but those who believe 
in it must bring evidence to show that stylistic revision (as against necessary 
alterations to accommodate changes in the company) was ever a practice of the 
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Elizabethan theatre; and they must also persuade us that the extensive reworking 
of his earlier plays was a habit that is likely to have been congenial to Shake- 
speare’s particular genius. 

When it comes to proving authorship, parallels and resemblances make beguil- 
ing but treacherous arguments. Often in the course of his expositions Mr. Everitt 
pauses to remark, ‘If this isn’t Shakespeare, it is a remarkably skilful and un- 
scrupulous plagiarist.’ Like all his kind, from the Baconians upwards, he for- 
gets that plagiarism was so common in Elizabethan literature that the word has 
no significance. The briefest examination of the Elizabethan sonnet will show that 
the dramatists were not the only writers who carried tables on which it was meet 
to set down whatever took their fancy. To be in the fashion was in itself to be 
good: originality commanded no respect. In the theatre the play that most 
appealed to the actors was one which had already been played with success by a 
rival company, and dramatists were positively encouraged to imitate. Moreover, 
in any drama there are certain stock situations that must recur, and the reaction, 
even the verbal response, of the characters to these situations will not widely vary. 
Even at a deeper level, are we to believe that there were not also stock images for 
stock situations? Identifying an image as strictly personal to one individual 
dramatist is a risky business. To take again the most celebrated instance of all, 
Shakespeare is unlikely to have been the only Elizabethan writer to associate 
' spaniels with flattery ; however much he made it his own in his later development 
of it, it need not have been his image in the first place. If we remember too that 
he was an actor, whose art it was to absorb into his own personality the words and 
thoughts that other men had written for him, we should not be surprised if some 
of these words and thoughts were reproduced in his own plays; and his thoughts, 
likewise, in the plays of other men. 

There remains the First Folio. Mr. Everitt is aware of it, though it is not until 
the very last page of the book that he stretches out an uneasy hand to grasp the 
nettle. We know what Heminges and Condell said in their Preface, but we have 
to go to Mr. Everitt to discover what they meant by what they said: “The two 
fellow-actors, Heminge and Condell, collected and chose just those thirty-six 
plays best calculated to display impressively the highest plane of his dramatic 
genius, which was no doubt their purpose.’ Well, that is one way round the 
difficulty. 

M. M. REESE 


Shakespeare’s Derived Imagery. By JOHN ErskINE HANKINS. Pp. viii+-289. 

Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press, 1953. $5.00. 

The interpretation of this book lies in the application of the word because. It is 
a careful study of the basis in commonplace of twenty of Shakespeare’s images, 
from the extended and familiar Seven Ages of Man (upon which Professor 
Samuel Chew has already expended his erudition) to the more personal one of the 
unweeded garden. The basis for study is a Latin schoolbook, the Zodiacus Vitae 
of Marcellus Palingenius, which was translated between 1560 and 1565 by 
Barnabe Googe. It is described as ‘a compendium in verse of astronomical, 
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moral, and philosophic thought, with different points of view put into the mouths 
of different speakers’-—one of those collections of accepted ideas by which the 
sixteenth century maintained continuity with the immediate past even where the 
framework of belief had been broken. 

It is not surprising that most of the ideas to be found in the Zodiacus Vitae are 
also to be found in Shakespeare’s works. If he had read it as diligently as he did 
North’s Plutarch, it would probably be obligatory upon students of Shakespeare 
to do so too, and the scholarly reprint of Miss Rosemond Tuve might have to 
appear in a popular edition. But in spite of the large number of parallels which 
Dr. Hankins cites, this cannot be assumed. What is commonplace circulates, and 
can be met everywhere ; the images common to Shakespeare and Palingenius were 
the small change of Elizabethan thought. The ‘brief candle’ of the emblem 
writers, the worm-devoured corpse of memorial sculptors, and the Zodiac of the 
theatrical Heavens were familiar visually as well as verbally. The significance of 
Palingenius lies in this. Never man’s thought better kept the highway. As Dr. 
Hankins shrewdly observes (p. 5), ‘We must emphasize the point that detection of 
specific sources is not the most important part of scholarly criticism.’ He decides 
none the less that the Zodiake ‘was probably a contributory source of all these 
commonplaces, provided we can assume Shakespeare was familiar with the book’. 
A cautious hypothesis, which, if accepted, does not lead necessarily to the con- 
clusion that even unusual images ‘were recalled from the Zodiake rather than 
from any other source’. Dr. Hankins notes the correspondences between the 
Zodiake and The French Academy of Pierre de la Primaudaye, and concludes 
(p. 17) that the latter had ‘supplemented the Zodiake in a number of instances’. 
Here he has begged the question. 

It can be safely concluded that the images found in Palingenius were fed back 
into Shakespeare’s mind, and Middleton’s mind (where, on reading his works for 
another purpose, I happened to find a good many quite casually), and the minds 
of the audience, by a constant repetition and use. Palingenius is of interest as a 
dictionary of accepted ideas, and is a ‘source’ in the same sense that a dictionary 
is a ‘source’ of a writer using that language. The twenty images which Dr. 
Hankins has studied are illuminating, and provided the reader clings firmly to his 
own conception of because, they provide some measure of the easiness and facility 
with which Shakespeare selected from the diction of common life the appro- 
priate material for his very uncommon creative talents. 

M. C. BRADBROOK 


Honourable Entertainments. By THomMas MIDDLETON. 1621. Prepared for 
the Malone Society by R. C. BaLp. Pp. xvi+[57]. Oxford: University Press 
(for the Malone Society), 1953. 

The Captives. By Tuomas Heywoop. Prepared for the Malone Society by 
ARTHUR Brown. Pp. xviii+-127. Oxford: University Press (for the Malone 
Society), 1953. 

It is always a pleasure to record a new publication by the Malone Society and 
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the two most recent volumes have the special interest of introducing a Middleton 
text which has not hitherto been reprinted and a play of Heywood’s which is of 
importance as a specimen of ‘foul papers’. 

Middleton’s Honourable Entertainments, 1621 (an octavo printed by Eld, prob- 
ably for private circulation), is here reprinted for the first time from the unique 
copy in the Huntington Library. In the Introduction, Professor Bald gives a 
brief history of the book from 1886, when its existence was first announced, to 
1912, when it was acquired for the Huntington Library. This is followed by a 
short account of the two Lord Mayors (Sir William Cokayne and Sir Francis 
Jones) during whose terms of office (1619-20, 1620-1) these ten pieces were 
written, brief comments on the occasions for which those pieces which are not 
self-explanatory were intended, and the customary list of Irregular and Doubtful 
Readings. 

The pieces are short: the longest is under 200 lines. Some are solo speeches 
(like the Water Nymph’s congratulations on the Mayor and Aldermen’s reviving 
the custom of visiting the springs and conduit heads, No. 3). Others are quasi- 
dramatic, often with songs interspersed. But whatever their form, all were calcu- 
lated to gratify civic pride and encourage civic virtues, and their appeal plainly 
rested on the novelty of their mise en scéne and properties—as when the passing of 
Cokayne’s term of office was lamented by one ‘attir’d like a Mourner’ who entered 
‘after a made Dish like a Herse, stuck with sable Bannerets, Drums and Trumpets 
expressing a mournfull Seruice’. The lighter pieces, like the spirited bout between 
Levity and Sobriety in No. 7, seem to me the most attractive and the Song of the 
Seasons in No. 8 contains an interesting list of popular names of flowers. Autumn’s 
‘Flower of Chrystall’ may give Middleton’s editors something to think about ; and 
is the ‘Ruffling Robin’ an older name for the ragged robin? 

Thomas Heywood’s The Captives, a play preserved without author’s name or 
title in MS. Egerton 1994, is well known, even notorious. In his Introduction, 
Mr. Brown sets out the evidence which leads to the conclusion that the manu- 
script was autograph, with alterations made by the author in the course of com- 
position and subsequently, in a second ink, when he read it through. Later 
alterations and additions, in another ink and different hand, can be postulated 
from their character as a book-keeper’s or prompter’s. ‘The play was attributed 
to Thomas Heywood by Bullen, its first editor, on literary grounds and on the 
evidence of an entry in Herbert’s office book, dated 3 September 1624, which 
records the licensing ‘For the Cockpit Company’ of ‘A new Play, called, The 
Captive, or The Lost recovered: Written by Hayward’. The attribution to Hey- 
wood was strengthened in an article by Sir Walter Greg on the next play in 
MS. Egerton 1994 (Calisto or The Escapes of Fupiter) in the same handwriting and 
extracted, with revisions, from Heywood’s The Golden Age and The Silver Age. 
Mr. Brown gives a summary of this article (Anglica, Palaestra, vol. cxlviii, 1925) 
and endorses its conclusions, with further observations on the three known Hey- 
wood signatures and the way in which The Captives sheds light on printing-house 
blunders in Heywood’s The Exemplary Lives. He agrees too that, since there is 
no evidence that the surviving manuscript of The Captives passed through Her- 
bert’s hands, what the Egerton MS. preserves is author’s foul papers, revised by 
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a book-keeper or prompter, preparatory to the preparation of a scribal fair copy 
which could be submitted for licence and used in the theatre. 

There is, then, no doubt about the authorship of the play or the character of the 
manuscript. What is gravely in doubt is the transliteration of Heywood’s foul 
hand. He would seem to have been in control of almost everything except his 
pen. He clearly wrote with ease ; and his spelling, though individual, is systematic 
as manuscript spelling goes; he had an orderly mind and took trouble over act 
and scene divisions, speech prefixes, and stage directions; and he was provided 
with enough clean paper to see him through the job. But the four facsimiles 
which accompany the text make abundantly clear what patience, resourcefulness 
and inspiration Mr. Brown and Mr. R. E. Alton, who checked the edition, must 
have needed. As Mr. Brown explains in his Introduction, though what word was 
meant may often be caught from the context, it is far from clear whether all the 
customary minims are there or not, or even what spelling was sometimes in- 
tended ; and from the footnotes I judge that the number of blots and Heywood’s 
habit of touching up letters have added to the difficulties. What is surprising 
is the lack of any discernible system of punctuation, and one wonders what 
Mr. Brown’s fellow-sufferer, the scribe who copied the manuscript for Herbert’s 
perusal, had done about the matter when he encountered, midway through 
the play, the Lord de Averne’s admonition to his Lady: ‘Insert in Copinnge no 
suspitious dash or doubt-ffull Coma.’ Of the suspicious dash, Heywood was not 
guilty; but doubtful commas and doubtful periods abound. 

ALICE WALKER 


The Complete Prose Works of John Milton. Volume I, 1624-42. Edited by 
Don M. Wo re. Pp. xviii+1073. New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 82s. net. 

This massive volume, the first of eight, is an interesting product of the New 
Model scholarship of North America. The last comprehensive English edition of 
Milton’s prose was that in the Bohn Library (1848-53): earlier editors, from John 
Toland in 1698 to Mitford in 1851, had gathered in almost all the Latin and 
English works or remains; but, while usually providing a biography, they had 
not attempted full annotation or explanation. Their assumption was in the tradi- 
tion of humane letters: that anyone who concerned himself with these rebarbative 
works would have the equipment to make a beginning and could go further with 
the aid of other historical, theological, or literary works available. 

The Complete Prose Works of fohn Milton reveals how much more difficult 
things are for the modern student, if we may deduce his difficulties from the help 
offered him; and how all attempts to make things easier seem but to make them 
more difficult still. The editors acknowledge the value of the Columbia edition 
(1931-8), even if it did no more than ‘establish the text, both Latin and English, 
as a basis for future scholarship’ (p. viii). ‘The Columbia editors included some 
material which had not been printed for more than a hundred years, but they 
provided no preface or notes, and arranged the prose in a confusing order. The 
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present edition is to give ‘annotated texts of Milton’s prose in the ascertainable 
order of its composition, bringing to bear in notes, prefaces, and volume introduc- 
tions the accumulated scholarship of the past century’ (p. ix). The Latin works 
will be presented in translation—‘to save space for annotation’. Doubtful works 
will be treated in appendixes. Every scrap written by Milton (except in verse) will 
therefore be gathered into this mass, and garnished with all the information, or 
references to the information, deemed necessary to its interpretation. 

And what an amount that turns out to be! Milton having enriched his mind 
with those stores of learning of which we all form a general, if humble, impression, 
and his prose making most extensive use of that learning, it is to be expected that 
all the explanations which may be required by modern readers will be great in 
quantity and difficulty. Only sharp critical intelligence, stern economy, and a 
capacity for clear discrimination and decision could keep such a task of annotation 
and commentary within reasonable limits. Such qualities might have been found 
in an individual scholar; it seems impossible that they should ever take effect 
through the ‘co-operative scholarship’ which is the basis of this edition. The 
nine editors of the ‘international and inter-university board’, which is in charge, 
assert in the Preface that they ‘are convinced anew of the rich rewards, both 
personal and intellectual, of co-operative scholarship’ (p. ix). At least twenty 
scholars have been concerned in the production of this first volume, and no doubt 
it is a notable achievement to have brought together their joint learning, and 
organized their contributions. Such methods can, of course, produce in a few 
years an accumulation of special and detailed knowledge which the lifetime of an 
individual would hardly suffice to gather. But a lack of focus and an uncertainty 
of judgement (with all the spreading intellectual confusion which may result from 
them) are the inevitable price of the method. Numberless examples might be 
given of irrelevance and garrulity in notes and comments. It will be enough to 
cite the footnote of three pages attached to Milton’s Fifth Prolusion (pp. 261-4). 
The Third Prolusion is a fierce attack on Scholastic philosophy, to whose decay- 
ing discipline Milton was subjected at Cambridge. The next two Prolusions show 
him engaging, competently enough, in some of those barren scholastic exercises 
which he hated and scorned. The editors fancy it possible that the student of 
Milton (presumably in his capacity as a student of Milton) might wish to pursue 
an investigation of scholasticism, and provide their three-page footnote to guide 
his reading of Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, M. Etienne Gilson, and others less 
eminent. They add: ‘In connection with the topics which Milton discusses in 
these exercises, one should recall that Bacon too touched upon them in the Novum 
Organum, u1, i ff. For comment on Bacon’s treatment of form in connection with 
Aristotle’s four causes, see Francis Bacon: Essays, Advancement of Learning, New 
Atlantis, and Other Pieces, ed. R. F. Jones (New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1937), 
pp. xxiii ff., and Fowler, Novum Organum, pp. 54 ff.’ (p. 263). 

The welter of detail and superfluous reference may be allowed to do little harm 
in the notes and brief introductions to each work. The error is an excess of zeal, 
magnified by a complex machine, an overshooting of the mark in what is at least 
the right direction. The worst results of ‘co-operative scholarship’ are to be 
traced, more indirectly, elsewhere, when synthesis and critical judgement must 
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be attempted. The 200-page Introduction to this volume by the Editor, Pro- 
fessor Don M. Wolfe (who is also General Editor of the edition), bears unmis- 
takable marks of its ambience. It would be unfair to attribute Mr. Wolfe’s dense 
prose style to the practice of co-operative scholarship: its qualities are not un- 
common in other contexts. But his habit of mind and his methods seem charac- 
teristic of an atmosphere in which individual knowledge and judgement are 
eagerly acknowledged, only to be practically nullified by a democratic equation in 
which they must meet dozens of other individual minds and judgements. Mr. 
Wolfe’s purpose is to give both a picture of the political, social, and religious 
conditions of 1628-42, and an account of Milton’s intervention in the contro- 
versies unleashed by the Long Parliament in 1640. The Introduction is made up 
of sixteen short chapters, each composed of several subdivisions. The course of 
the narrative, if course it can be said to have, is constantly interrupted by these 
changes of topic, and by detailed quotation and description, whether in an 
account of the trial and execution of Strafford (not accompanied by any explana- 
tion of his position and past), or in a summary of ‘a remarkable statement issued 
in May [1641] by twenty or thirty former apprentices, titled A Short and True 
Relation Concerning the Soap-Business’ (p. 92). 

What does Mr. Wolfe’s Introduction in fact add to what we may find in 
Masson? He gives prominence to the social and economic changes which were 
taking place, or had taken place, in the first half of the seventeenth century. And 
this no doubt is the chief modification introduced, since Masson wrote, into our 
view of the Puritan movement. Other ‘modern’ notes are repeated references to 
the Puritans’ aversion to sensuous beauty and pleasure, and repeated reminders 
of the part played by Puritanism in the development of English, and more particu- 
larly American, democracy. But these points, simple as they are, barely emerge 
from the lumpy conglomeration which Mr. Wolfe offers. Is it not in fact plain 
that a full account and revaluation of the events of the time could not possibly be 
made, even by an expert historian, within the limits of 200 pages? Is not 
Milton’s part in public controversy a matter with its own separate, and sufficient, 
interest? And would it not have been wiser and simpler to present all that we 
need try to know about the events of those years through the account of Milton’s 
pamphlets and of Milton’s position? This would at least have provided what 
Henry James would have called a ‘compositional clue’. But it would have re- 
quired the adoption of a definite, if restricted, point of view, thus running the 
risk of excluding what somebody else might have thought relevant or significant. 
Mr. Wolfe might even have had to choose between a Marxist and a ‘liberal’ view 
of history. 

Milton remains. The flight of the eagle is unhindered by the rest of the flock. 
This edition will have its own very considerable value, in which the chronological 
arrangement will be prominent. It will be no small gain to have displayed in 
order the documents of Milton’s extraordinary career and development between 
Lycidas and Paradise Lost. The student with his wits about him will know how 
to use the encyclopaedic side of the edition, and much that is useless, or worse, 
will probably sink under its own weight. 


F. T. Prince 
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Jonathan Swift: A Critical Biography. By Joun MippLeTon Murry. Pp. 508. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1954. 30s. net. 


A good many books have been written about Swift since Lord Orrery’s Re- 
marks appeared in 1752. Some have offered little more than a sketch in black and 
white, some a more formal portrait study, based on the letters and material 
gathered from early memoirs, which indeed offer a great plenty to the moralist, 
the historian, the politician or the psychologist. Many have occupied themselves 
chiefly with the riddles of this strange personality or the romantic story of Stella 
and Vanessa. Because of this, recent students of Swift have turned their attention 
rather to his writings, to study this master of satire at work, in the belief that the 
work of the critic should be distinct from the work of the biographer. Mr. Middle- 
ton Murry will have none of this. He calls his book A Critical Biography and 
boldly claims in his preface that he has set out with the definite intention of 
writing ‘at once a life of Swift and a critical study of his works’. 

This is no light task, even if we consider merely the amount of material which 
has to be dealt with ; but he has carried it through without haste, with considerable 
thoroughness, and with an independence of judgement which has never allowed 
itself to be subjected to the power of Swift’s dominating personality. In his 
account of Swift’s political activities in England and Ireland he has made good 
use of the work of recent historians and editors, to whom he makes generous 
acknowledgement. In his criticism of individual works he shows a fine perception 
of Swift’s qualities as a writer. It is particularly interesting, for example, that he 
should regard A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet as ‘an unsatisfactory piece’, 
parts of which ‘read like clever imitations of Swift by somebody else’, because 
that is, I believe, exactly what they are. At any rate its authenticity must be 
seriously questioned, because although it was printed in Dublin and reprinted in 
London with Swift’s name on the title-page in 1721, it was not included in the 
Miscellanies of Pope and Swift, or in the collected edition of his work printed by 
Faulkner in his lifetime. 

Sometimes accepted opinions are challenged on the value of such works as The 
Conduct of the Allies or Polite Conversation, and more emphasis has been given to 
the study of the few documents which remain from the years which Swift spent in 
the household of Sir William Temple, before he began work on A Tale of a Tub. 
A careful analysis of the early poems forms the basis of a convincing account of the 
struggles of Swift to find some outlet for the power within him and of the crisis 
which led him to break away from the enchantment of the Muse and turn to satire. 
Whether or not we share Mr. Murry’s certainty that A Description of Mother 
Ludwell’s Cave was written by Swift, it cannot be lightly dismissed in view of the 
evidence he has added to the arguments set forth by Professor Moore Smith in 

1930 in his edition of The Early Essays and Romances of William Temple, espe- 
cially the misquotation of Horace in the manuscript of the poem which occurs 
in exactly the same form afterwards inaletter of Swift’s to Atterbury of 3 August 
1713. The Muse’s Cave is referred to in the Lines to Congreve and it is a pleasant 
suggestion that ‘the famous Troglodyte philosopher’ mentioned in A Tale of a 
Tub should be interpreted with this in mind: 
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The ardent poetic votary, who sought in the Cave the footsteps of Druids and the 
inspiration of the innocent Muse, is changed into the cave-dwelling philosopher. . . . 


The other documents of this early period which are reinterpreted are the letters 
to Varina. Most of Swift’s biographers have been inclined to take them less 
seriously and to doubt whether he had been much disturbed by her refusal of his 
offer of marriage. Now, though we really know nothing of the affair until it is 
almost over, we are asked to believe on the evidence of that one curious letter, 
written at the end of April 1696, just before Swift left Ireland to return to 
Temple, that he had fallen passionately in love with her and ‘ardently desired 
to marry her’. Moreover, we are to discover here in his humiliation at her refusal 
the real cause of his unwillingness ever to think of marriage again: 


His disillusion and determination never to expose himself again, and the armour 
of cynicism in which he now took up the adventure of ambition, together deter- 


mined the nature of his response to her. ... If we want the answer to the eternal 
question: Why did he not marry Stella? we do not have to seek it in fantastic 
theories, ... It was because of his rejection by Varina. 


This is certainly a simple explanation ; but in view of the fact that only two letters 
to Varina survive, and in the light of his other remarks about this lady, it cannot 
be more than a daring conjecture. A biographer may well feel obliged to offer 
explanations in order to make his story hold together, and again when the 
evidence is conflicting he is forced to make a decision. Thus we are asked also to 
accept the story of a secret marriage with Stella, performed by a bishop, illegally, 
without witnesses, in a garden, and never consummated nor acknowledged, not 
on the grounds that it was accepted by most of Swift’s biographers in the 
eighteenth century but because, if it had not happened, the final break with 
Vanessa is inexplicable; and we are expected to believe that Stella insisted on this 
empty formality, this ‘mockery of Christian marriage’, in order to remove her fear 
of his marrying Vanessa. 

But what is most disturbing about a book that has some admirable qualities is 
that it elaborates further that romantic horror story that persists from Thackeray 
to Aldous Huxley and D. H. Lawrence, with the theme that Swift was ‘driven 
into a frenzy of foulness by his contemplation of woman as a physical reality’. It 
is curious to observe what emotional outbursts Swift can produce from his critics. 


One listens to it with a kind of hateful fascination, as it were to the drooling of 
genius, or the chant of one of his own Bedlamite academy while he dabbles in his 
excrement. 


It would not matter so much if it had not left its mark on the criticism of Gulliver’s 
Travels. Mr. Murry writes admirably of the pattern of Gulliver, but when he 
goes on to discuss the ‘personal equation’ there is a mingling of criticism and 
biography which seems to me to show how dangerous the mixture can be; for he 
is so concerned to recognize and analyse certain parts of it as samples of Swift’s 
malady that he sometimes overlooks two elements in him which his contempo- 
raries were always aware of, because he had been long known to them as ‘Bicker- 
staff’ and ‘Dean’. They evidently enjoyed all the fun and jokes at the expense of 
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the popular travellers’ tales, and were amused rather than vexed by his Travels. 
They were not filled with horror, they were delighted; if we may judge from 
Dr. Arbuthnot’s early comment: ‘Gulliver is a happy man that at his age can 
write such a merry work.’ They would have appreciated his reply to the charge of 
coprophily, which he put in the second chapter of the first book, where having 
described in considerable detail his sanitary arrangements when he was a prisoner 
chained up in the ancient Temple of Lilliput, he adds the following apology: 


I would not have dwelt so long upon a Circumstance, that perhaps at first sight 
may appear not very momentous, if I had not thought it necessary to justify 
my Character in Point of Cleanliness to the World; which I am told, some of my 
Maligners have been pleased, upon this and other Occasions, to call in Question. 


The other element which Mr. Murry does not seem to me to recognize suffi- 
ciently here and elsewhere is that which belongs to the tradition of Christian 
morality, which Swift accepted. To his early readers neither his misanthropy nor 
the images in which he expressed it seemed necessarily due to a diseased imagina- 
tion, for they were familiar with both in their reading of the Bible and of sermons. 
In a recent article’ Mr. R. M. Frye has pointed out that John Wesley quotes the 
fourth book of Gulliver for his own purposes in his Doctrine of Original Sin (1757) 
and has no difficulty in understanding its traditional symbolism. And he notes 
further that the very diet of the Yahoos, as specified by Gulliver, consists of those 
polluted meats that are proscribed according to the Levitical code. He has no 
difficulty in gathering heaps of instances from the Fathers and from English 
preachers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to parallel Swift’s symbols 
of filth and deformity. It is Mr. Murry or his method that has produced so 
dangerous a ‘personal equation’ in Gulliver’s Travels; and he does not mend 
matters by saying that ‘the repulsive and shocking elements in Swift’s conception 
of the Yahoo should not invalidate or weaken his satire on human society’. If 
indeed ‘in the last resort . . . his vision lacks integrity’, then the whole power of 
his satire is lost; for we should rightly feel that we could not trust the observa- 
tions of one whose mind was polluted. 

Swift’s reputation in his own day suffered because of many unsavoury pieces 
that were attributed to him by the booksellers; and after his death the activity of 
editors who printed all sorts of trivialities in prose and verse, which he never in- 
tended for publication. In periods of deafness and illness in his last years he 
amused himself in odd ways, and perhaps there are few whose sympathy and 
tastes are wide enough not to be occasionally offended. There are incidents too 
before the final collapse which cannot be contemplated without pain; and the 
extremities of physical suffering are an ugly sight. But, even if true, it seems 
almost a breach of decorum to set it down that ‘the final impression is of one who 
has been radically infected by the corruption he universally discovers’. 

HERBERT Davis 


? ‘Swift’s Yahoo and the Christian Symbols for Sin’, Journal of the History of Ideas, xv 
(1954), 201-17. 
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The Text of Gulliver’s Travels. By Sir Haro_p WILLIAMs. Pp. vii+-94 
(Sandars Lectures in Bibliography 1950). Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 
21s. net. 

‘Gulliver vexeth me more than any’—so Swift remarked to his friend Charles 
Ford in 1733 when Faulkner, the Dublin printer, was preparing a new edition of 
his Works. The remark deserves the fame it has since achieved: as Sir Harold 
Williams points out, vexation and controversy still attend both the text and inter- 
pretation of Gulliver. Swift himself was referring to the mangled text printed by 
Motte in 1726 and his difficulty in securing (since the manuscript was not avail- 
able) a corrected text for Faulkner to follow in printing the new edition. ‘Had 
there been onely omissions’, Swift complained to Ford, ‘I should not care one 
farthing; but change of Style, new things foysted in, that are false facts, and I 
know not what, is very provoking. . . . Besides, the whole Sting is taken out in 
severall passages, in order to soften them. Thus the Style is debased, the humor 
quite lost, and the matter insipid.’ These words, and similar ones in other letters, 
indicate Swift’s determination that Faulkner should present to the public and 
posterity a responsible printing of Gulliver. It is to the problem of how Swift 
wished Gulliver to survive, the problem of a proper copy-text for a modern 
edition, that Sir Harold Williams addresses himself in the Sandars Lectures in 
Bibliography 1950, here published. 

These lectures originated in controversy, a controversy fully set forth by Sir 
Harold and, in my opinion, settled by his scholarly and meticulous arguments 
even though minor perplexities admittedly remain. The conclusion is that the 
best copy-text of Gulliver, despite certain deficiencies, is that printed by Faulkner 
in 1735 as Volume III of the Works. This view in fact had prevailed with more 


recent editors until it was challenged by the late Professor Arthur E. Case, who. 


argued for a more eclectic text based on Motte’s edition of 1726 emended by 
Ford’s corrections from the original manuscript as embodied in a list and an 
interleaved copy of Gulliver (now in the Forster Collection). In his critical edition 
of Gulliver (1938) and more elaborately in his Four Essays on ‘Gulliver's Travels’ 
(1945) Professor Case contended that ‘the text of 1726 as amended by Ford’s 
careful comparison with the original manuscript . . . is universally agreed to be 
as close as is humanly possible to the book its author intended it to be at the 
close of a six-year period of inspired creation and detailed revision’. To this 
statement Sir Harold gives qualified assent. He grants further that ‘the additional 
changes of Faulkner’s edition were an afterthought, and his text is a revision’. 
But here the two scholars part company. Professor Case indicted the 1735 
Faulkner as a ‘composite and relatively untrustworthy piece of editing’, whereas 
Sir Harold contends that it is generally sound and more reliable, embodying as 
it does restored readings from the original manuscript and, particularly, Swift’s 
own final revisions and intentions. 

It is, in fact, the part Swift played in Faulkner’s edition which is the crux of 
the controversy. Professor Case was sceptical that Swift read proof for Faulkner 
or seriously took the responsibility of revision and correction—this despite Faulk- 
ner’s claims and other evidence, which Swift scholars now accept. Sir Harold 
therefore examines at length the evidence of Swift’s participation, not only 
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in revising and correcting the text of Gulliver but also in revising and correcting 
the text of his own printed set of the Miscellanies of 1727-32, which Faulkner 
almost certainly used as a copy-text for the other three volumes of the collected 
Works. Swift’s own copy of the Miscellanies (now in Lord Rothschild’s Library), 
with corrections in his own hand adopted by Faulkner, becomes an integral part 
of the argument: Gulliver, as Sir Harold views the matter, is not an independent 
textual problem but part of an entire set undergoing revision. In view of the clear 
evidence of Swift’s interest in the first, second, and fourth volumes of Faulk- 
ner’s Works, it is hardly disputable that he would show even more interest in 
Volume III containing Gulliver, whose earlier printing had so chagrined him. 

Professor Case’s challenging contentions are examined keenly, courteously, 
judicially. His important contributions are admitted at the same time that the 
fundamental weakness in his position is exposed. Here one can merely mention 
the mass of detail which Sir Harold has marshalled with cogency to demonstrate 
that Swift worked with Faulkner and that the Faulkner edition represents the 
author’s revisions and final intentions. The controversy has been useful: we 
can now rest in the conviction that there is a sound basis for the recent editions 
of Gulliver, as in the Nonesuch Swift (1934) and the Shakespeare Head Swift, 
vol. xi (1941). We must, indeed, see in Sir Harold’s book an importance beyond 
its title and apparent scope in that it affirms the principles and procedures 
generally followed in the Shakespeare Head edition of Swift as a whole. 

Louis A. LANDA 


The Artificial Bastard. A Biography of Richard Savage. By CLARENCE 
Tracy. Pp. xvii-+-164. Toronto: University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1953. $4.50; 36s. net. 

The title of this authoritative study seems to suggest that Mr. Tracy sides with 
those who have denied Savage’s claims to be the illegitimate son of Earl Rivers. 
This is not the case, since the author prefers, like Boswell, to ‘vibrate in a state of 
uncertainty’, and even shows a slight bias in Savage’s favour. He certainly proves 
that Savage was a man of good upbringing and some education, not to be dis- 
missed as an unscrupulous liar ; and if he was an impostor he at least succeeded in 
imposing on Bessy Savage, Countess of Rochford (Rivers’s genuine bastard), on 
John Savage (the successor to the Rivers title), and on Lord Tyrconnel (nephew 
of Mrs. Brett, the putative mother). Mrs. Brett in 1731 ‘alone of all the people in 
London who were in any way concerned with him, denied his claim’ (p. 93). 
Such facts as there are, however, about the birth and fostering of Mrs. Brett’s son 
indicate a plot more complicated than that of The Confidential Clerk. The old 
theory that Savage was an unwitting impostor, substituted for the dead son by 
some interested party and groomed for stardom, is in our present state of know- 
ledge as credible as any. 

Mr. Tracy is surely right to emphasize one point of sociological interest: in his 
period Savage suffered little if at all from the stigma of his birth, and started his 
career with an advantage over many a commoner born in wedlock. Given the 
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romantic story of his origin, his charm, conversational ability, and literary talent, 
Savage could not fail to be a success in the fluid society of the time. His eventual 
sufferings were wholly the result of his impossible temperament. His career 
closely resembles Eustace Budgell’s, and both illustrate what happened when you 
broke a basic law for literary men: you could not insult a noble lord unless you 
had powerful backing or financial independence. 

Mr. Tracy is admirable on Savage’s politics, his important relationship with 
Pope and with various Dunces, and on the social scene. His work will not be 
superseded for many years. Such criticisms as can be made arise not from Mr. 
Tracy’s knowledge and thoroughness but from the nature of the work itself. 
Such a book can hardly be anything but an improved version of Hill’s notes on 
Johnson’s great Account. Mr. Tracy does not attempt what is now called literary 
criticism ; and it is doubtful if there is very much to be said about Savage’s verse, 
apart from explaining its biographical and topical references. This Mr. Tracy does 
extremely well, and it is to be hoped that his edition of Savage will be published 
in the near future. Beyond correcting Johnson’s inaccuracies and filling in his 
gaps, Savage’s biographer can do little; unless he takes on the difficult task of 
testing and deepening Johnson’s astonishing insights into Savage’s strange 
character. Here, I think, Mr. Tracy has failed. Rather than rely on his own 
knowledge of human nature, he quotes the standard half-baked analysis of an 
American psychiatrist, who, as Mr. Tracy admits, has but cast a perfunctory eye 
on the Account. This deference to the card-index, and the desire to mention 
everything that has been written about Savage, are weaknesses, but not serious 
ones, in an excellent book. 

M. J. C. HopGart 


Blake: Prophet Against Empire. By Davip V. ERDMAN. Pp. xx-+ 503. 
Princeton: University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. $7.50; 
£2. 8s. net. 

Professor Erdman’s ‘historical approach’ to Blake starts with the historical 
poems in Poetical Sketches, in which he finds more than hints from the American 
War of Independence. Blake’s medieval studies in Plantagenet monuments and 
in such authors as Rapin made him compare Edward III’s aggression against 
France and its sequel, the Black Death, with George III’s war against his colonies 
and the metaphorical plagues which would or did follow. If, as Mr. Erdman 
thinks, the second scene of King Edward the Third refers covertly and unfavour- 
ably to the arming of privateers against France when she attacked Britain in 
1778, then Blake went further than most of the many Englishmen who sym- 
pathized with the American cause. But I think that Mr. Erdman is here on 
thin ice, and on even thinner when he connects the ‘Glad Day’ drawing (1780) 
with the Gordon riots of that year. What he does show clearly is that Blake 
was no youthful jingo, as some have thought, or glorifier of war. He was, 
however, attempting drama, and that, surely, means exhibiting a diversity of 
character and opinion. 
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Mr. Erdman soon reaches firmer ground. His exposition of An Island in the 
Moon as based on Blake’s own circle of friends (in 1784) is much the most 
convincing that has appeared. If some identifications are still tentative, his main 
thesis here is unlikely to be superseded. Next, he plausibly connects Tiriel 
(usually dated 1788) with George III’s attack of madness in that year, and he 
is at his very happiest with The French Revolution, America, Europe, and Visions 
of the Daughters of Albion. In the first three of these there has never been any 
doubt about the politics, but Mr. Erdman not only gives new and certain 
explanations of many passages but exhibits a coherence which, at any rate in 
America and Europe, has not been so clear before. His explanation of the slavery 
background to Visions of the Daughters of Albion and its connexion with the 
engravings Blake did for Stedman’s Narrative is brilliant. He has also many 
interesting suggestions about The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, though I cannot 
accept his political exposition of its ‘Argument’. And I am very far from being 
able to accept “The Tyger’ as a ‘great revolutionary lyric’. 

With The Four Zoas he is handicapped by the absence of a scientific text. 
The editions are verbally accurate but do not give adequate information about 
the changes made in the manuscript. He argues for three ‘layers’, one before, 
one during, and one after the Amiens Peace interval. ‘In The French Revolution 
and America and Europe [Blake] had dealt with recent events. In The Four Zoas 
he allowed his tune to be called by events unfolding as he wrote. The result 
is as mad as the effort to play croquet in Wonderland with living mallets and 
balls.’ Mr. Erdman’s guesses about which ball is which seem to me sometimes 
probable (e.g. that the war in the ‘earlier’ Night VII is the 1799 Anglo-Russian 
campaign in Holland) and sometimes possible (e.g. that George III is glanced 
at, or more than glanced at, in the lament of ‘Urizen the King’ in Night V), 
but it is his exposition of Night VIII as Blake’s cry of despair at the renewal of 
war and as written in London after his return from Felpham which is most 
satisfying. The significance of this Night and its place in Blake’s life are 
definitely established. 

About Milton he makes some tentative suggestions of more contemporary 
political reference than has hitherto been apparent, but he is more helpful with 
Jerusalem. “The contemporary frame of reference is the latter part of the war, 
the years of Napoleon’s decline and fall and the triumph of British and German 
arms, when the problem is not simply to dissuade Albion from fighting but to 
oppose his making a conqueror’s peace’; but ‘Jerusalem must be built . . . the 
poet and his inspiration are furiously weaving the fibres of affection from man 
to man to counteract the destructive work of “the Mills of Satan and Beelze- 
boul” ’. Here again some of Mr. Erdman’s elucidations seem firmer-based than 
others: here too one wonders how far one must modify one’s view of Blake’s 
character: and here too one is sometimes disturbed by a clash between one’s 
own bias in favour of one’s own country and Mr. Erdman’s very naturally 
different bias. These three questions concern the whole book. 

The last may be exemplified by the Tate Gallery picture The Spiritual Form 
of Nelson guiding Leviathan. Mr. Erdman sees it almost as a crypto-cartoon. 
Nelson is one of war’s ‘heroic villains’ (Blake’s Annotations to Bacon, 1798, 
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supplies the phrase). The chained negro at the foot of the picture represents 
‘slavery at the base of British naval power; but in 1807 the slave trade had been 
legally abolished, and [so the negro is] resting in the surf of the shore (of free- 
dom) though his hands remain manacled (to the continuing institution of 
slavery)’. The figure in Leviathan’s mouth ‘is Christ, crowned with thorns but 
. . . Still fighting War’s false gods’. I think it improbable that Blake, who pinned 
hopes to his 1809 Exhibition, was not chiefly concerned here with the ‘heroic’ 
side of this Happy Warrior. I see the haloed Nelson (with two arms and two 
eyes, unlike his corporeal form) defying, like Ajax, the lightnings of the elements 
and the enemy. The black figure at his feet represents the victory of the Nile, 
and Mr. Erdman’s Christ (who has no stigmata and a wreath not necessarily 
thorny) I take to represent some other victory, perhaps Copenhagen. 

The second question concerns Blake’s character. Was he fundamentally such 
an ardent ‘red’ and republican that he ought to have sacrificed all by speaking 
out? Mr. Erdman thinks his enthusiasm for the French Revolution survived 
Robespierre and that his disillusion with its course was not complete till the 
Consulate of 1799. Yet his publications ceased in 1795, the year of the whiff 
of grapeshot. My own reading of Blake in this respect is more like my reading 
of Wordsworth, that politics were liable to lead him astray from his true vocation 
and that the instinct of poet-preservation was sound. Wordsworth was glad he 
had been preserved as a poet instead of staying in Paris to be guillotined. Blake 
was in no danger of that, but, if he had been foolish enough, he might have gone 
to Botany Bay. What a subject for the imagination! 

Finally, how much do Mr. Erdman’s long shots which miss, or perhaps miss, 
the target affect the value of his book? His history seems to me to be good, 
though there are some slips of which a confusion of the 1801 and the 1807 
Copenhagen affairs is the most serious. His ‘historical approach’ thoroughly 
justifies itself. It is most fruitful. Passage after passage is cleared up, and the 
substitution of historical reference for will-o’-the-wisp pursuit of mythological 
consistency is often most convincing and satisfying. The book has its self- 
imposed limitations. Not much more than the ‘social reference’ of Innocence 
and Experience is Mr. Erdman’s concern. Blake’s eagerness to ‘open the Eternal 
Worlds’ is not his affair. But Blake ‘in this world’ is, and his great industry, 
learning, and insight have taken him far beyond any predecessor in this field. 
None of my doubts and disagreements have prevented me from finding this 
book most illuminating. It is and will remain a landmark in Blake studies. 

H. M. MarcoviouTH 


The Publication of Landor’s Works. By R. H. Super. Pp. xi+-125. London: 
The Bibliographical Society, 1954. Available only to members of the Biblio- 
graphical Society. 

Nobody in search of amusement should be deterred by the title of this book. 

It is not merely another useful bibliography, a recension of Wheeler and Wise, 

the immense utility of whose work is in no way impugned. It is an entertainingly 
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lively account of the way Landor’s books were published, an account which 
amounts almost to a biography, or at least detailed character sketch of the 
choleric lion, whose rage against his publishers is equalled only by their despair 
of him. It is significant that Mr. Super can say at the end of his Introduction: 
“The arrangement is by publishers, but that is in general the same as a chrono- 
logical arrangement.’ In the early days the trouble arose from ‘the ignorance of 
the business, the willingness to weigh the casual advice of a friend against the 
calculations of the publishers, the lofty amateurish tone, and the usual difficulty 
of meeting his accounts’. Then there was his habit of sending in almost illegible 
corrections and additions—usually at the last moment; then the deletions of his 
publishers because of libellous remarks or scandalous words, together with a class 
contempt of these mere servants (an attitude he did not, however, attempt to 
maintain with Murray). 

To begin with there were Cadell & Davies, ‘probably London’s leading pub- 
lishers’ in 1795, who negotiated Landor’s first Poems. Some thirty-six copies 
were sold, and Landor owed £35. The firm rejected Gebir, which was undertaken 
by Sharpe of Warwick, Landor not bothering to correct the proofs. Then other 
people began to take charge, to begin with Robert Landor, who helped with 
Slatter and Munday (it was they who acted as agents for Shelley’s Necessity of 
Atheism); then there was Meyler of Bath; then Darton of London, and Valpy of 
London, and then John Murray. But by now Southey was the intermediary, to 
be followed by Lady Blessington, Browning, Julius Hare, and the self-effacing 
Forster—though even his patience was in the end exhausted. In the mean- 
time the publishers were Colburn, Nistri of Pisa, someone unknown, Taylor & 
Hessey—who deleted copiously, to Landor’s fury—Southey being again in 
charge, the pitch being somewhat queered by Hazlitt; Henry Colburn again, 
James Duncan, Moxon, Leigh Hunt in the Monthly Repository, and Saunders & 
Otley. Then, helped by Lady Blessington, attempts in America which came to 
nothing, then more English publishers, Wertheimer & Co., Richard Bentley, 
followed by many others, Reynell & Weight, Chapman & Hall, Bradbury & 
Evans, then at last in America, Ticknor & Fields of Boston. Then back to Bath, 


‘to Edinburgh, to London again with Holyoake, back to Italy with Barbera of 


Florence, and Newby in London. 

It is an amazing story, punctuated by Landor, in his most irate mood, swearing 
he would never write another word, and throwing all his manuscripts in the fire; 
and it is all most entertainingly told by Mr. Super, not through any comments 
of his own, but by putting before us the relevant correspondence. We do not, 
admittedly, get a full picture of Landor, but only Landor at his most tempestu- 
ous, violently contradicting his statement that he strove with none—though he 
did indeed think that none were worth his strife. The whole is carefully docu- 
mented, with a good many citations from unpublished sources, the necessary 
comments being woven into a continuous narrative which never flags because it 
is never otiose. This is not to say that side-lights are screened off, and we get, 
for instance, information about Landor’s generosity to Capern, the ‘Poet and 
Day-laborer at Bideford, Devon’ who was also a postman, by a gift which was not 
so ridiculous as is usually supposed. There is also, by the way, a good deal of 
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acute literary criticism. In short, this is a publication no Landorian should miss; 
and though here and there no doubt, as Mr. Super suggests, certain points need 
amplifying or clarifying, it will be of enormous interest to students of publishing 


during th iod covered. 
uring the period covere a ee 


Poetic Process. By Grorce WHALLEY. Pp. xl+256. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1953. 215. net. 


This is a difficult book to read, partly because of the intrinsic difficulty of the 
subject-matter but partly also, it must be said, because of the author’s style and 
procedure of writing. Mr. Whalley tells us in his Introduction that this is a 
Coleridgean book, and indeed it has grown out of work on Coleridge’s thought 
that Mr. Whalley still pursues. Its philosophical temper is very much in that 
tradition to which Coleridge owed his main allegiance, the German Idealist 
school of the nineteenth century. These are deep and even troubled waters and 
their confluence with the turbulent currents of more modern thought such as 
Existentialism and Gestalt psychology makes it a difficult passage in places for 
the reader. Needless to say, the tradition in which Mr. Whalley writes will 
make his book unpopular in many quarters in this country where empiricism 
and positivism still reign supreme. Even when one expresses sympathy with 
Mr. Whalley’s presuppositions and approach one must admit that a greater 
regard for logical analysis and the strict insistence upon exactness of terminology 
that characterizes contemporary philosophy would have made for greater clarity 
in his essay. 

From Coleridge’s theory of imagination Mr. Whalley develops a doctrine of 
what he calls ‘symbolic extrication’. To use his own words, ‘Poetry realizes, 
bodies forth, incarnates experience of a special kind. This experience I have 
called “‘paradeigmatic’’ because it is self-evident and bears within itself a recogni- 
tion of intrinsic value. The recognition of value is also a grasp of reality carrying 
with it the conviction of genuine knowing; this knowing is pre-logical and 
requires no external tests to establish itself.’ Poetry does this by manifesting 
itself in a system of symbols which are self-determining and, to use Coleridge’s 
phrase, ‘consubstantial with the truth of which they are the conductors’. Mr. 
Whalley goes on in later chapters to apply this doctrine to a discussion of such 
subjects as Metaphor, Symbol and Myth, Music and Rhythm. Here it seems 
to me he is at his best. He is a sensitive critic with good taste and in the individual 
passages that he scrutinizes we are given an excellent account of how poetry 
‘works’. His Note on Allegory is illuminating and admirable. But such critical 
passages seem to owe little to the theoretical framework in which he sets them. 

Mr. Whalley, to do him justice, would probably disclaim any intention of 
erecting such a theoretical framework. He tells us that his inquiry is not meant 
to be ‘an analysis of propositions or statements about art, but an inquiry into 
certain kinds of experience’. Here he commands our sympathy. ‘Too much 
critical writing perhaps has been carried out at a distance from the text itself. 
But it is too disarming to continue, “To suppose that the subject could be 
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exhausted by a succession of propositions, and that the worth of the inquiry 
could be determined by the logical correlation of those propositions, was an 
assumption that I could not accept.’ Doubtless there is no substitute for poetry, 
no logical contrivance that will penetrate its inner mystery and exhaust its 
meaning. But even so, writing about art must be propositional and must con- 
form to the rules of logic. Criticism no doubt is an inadequate substitute for 
art itself, but that is no reason why it should seek to usurp its functions. Whether 
he likes it or not, Mr. Whalley is writing philosophy and philosophy (whether 
it be philosophy of art or any other sort) is propositional and depends for its 
cogency upon logical consistency. 

Behind this question of method lies a basic problem which Mr. Whalley 
indicates but never really solves. Poetry, he affirms, has some sort of traffic in 
knowledge, but what sort of knowledge this is and what relation it has to the 
rest of our knowledge are questions that go unanswered. It is true that Mr. 
Whalley indicates some sort of answer when he says, “The value of poetry derives 
from its origin in reality and not from any conceptual or symbolic structure 
outside itself; it rests upon a primitive mode of apprehension and a prelogical 
mode of knowing. Intellectual activity interpenetrates the prelogical mode to 
criticize the process of poetic embodiment; tut intellect is not the poet’s 
sovereign faculty. Poetic process is characteristically perceptual and physical, 
a matter of feeling rather than of thought or ideas.’ But what relation, if any, 
this poetic knowledge has to the knowledge which derives from our conceptual 
powers is still left vague. For Coleridge even perception depended upon the 
higher reaches of the mind. Knowledge for him was unified; the imagination 
fructifying the reason and the reason in turn being engaged by means of the 
imagination in the simplest act of perception. Mr. Whalley writes acutely of 
the difference between Coleridge’s and Kant’s account of this matter, but his 
insistence that Kant’s ‘intellectual synthesis’ established the dominance of the 
understanding in a manner unacceptable to Coleridge can be overdone. For 
Coleridge the imagination was undoubtedly ‘the agent of the Reason’, and though 
there were differences between their views they were not upon this point. More- 
over, Mr. Whalley’s comments upon Kant are entirely restricted to the Critique 
of Pure Reason, where Kant is not concerned with art. In the Critique of Fudge- 
ment, to which Mr. Whalley does not refer, there is a much more promising 
philosophy of art, which, though it may differ in important respects from 
Coleridge’s, does so on grounds other than those Mr. Whalley indicates. 

The above remarks have perhaps seized on those points which strike one as 
least convincingly sustained in the book, but this must not detract from the very 
real merit it possesses. Its author is widely read, sensitive, and concerned with 
the really important questions in poetic. He will stimulate and provoke inquiry 
even when he does not command assent. 


R. L. Brerr 
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The Disinherited of Art. By SoLOMON FIsHMAN. Pp. xiii+-178. Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press; London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1953. 21s. net. 


The title of Dr. Fishman’s work is well chosen. In Henry James’s story the 
phrase represents, not the author’s point of view, but a current attitude ironically 
presented. In Dr. Fishman’s context it serves much the same purpose, and 
indicates the same sort of detachment. The Disinherited of Art is an impartial 
account of American critical attitudes during the past four decades. It is con- 
cerned with the various forms which dissatisfaction at the failure of American 
literature to develop a homogeneous tradition has taken. The diagnoses of this 
failure Dr. Fishman analyses in six separate but closely related essays. In the 
first he deals with the artist’s inevitable alienation from his environment, and his 
attempt to use this maladjustment for creative purposes; in the second, with 
the various doctrines of the social function of literature widely prevalent in the 
thirties; in the third, with attempts to propound a national basis for American 
literature ; in the fourth, with the regional and traditionalist approach of the New 
Critics ; in the fifth, with efforts to align the American national tradition with that 
of Europe; and in the sixth with the cleavage between democratic culture and 
genuine literary creation. These phenomena and their relationship to American 
society he describes with remarkable clarity and penetration. His account of the 
failure of Marxist criticism is typical: 


Despite great activity during a whole decade, this criticism achieved neither 
theoretical clarity nor a new approach. The fundamental disparity between its 
long-range and its short-range view of literature, for example, was never resolved. 
The exegetical and hortatory functions of criticism were confused; the Marxist 


critics failed to align their view of contemporary literature and past literature in 
a unified perspective. 


Dr. Fishman is not directly concerned with literature, or even with specific 
examples of criticism. His subject is the philosophy of criticism, with particular 
reference to the problem of the relation of the artist to society as it appears in 
American letters. If he has a preference for any one approach to this problem it 
would seem to be that of the configurational anthropologist ; but partiality never 
blinds him to the shortcomings of what he likes or the merits of what he does not. 
He is that rare bird in criticism, a sympathetic observer with no axe to grind. As 
he warns the reader in his introduction, no conclusions as to what should or 
should not be done about American literature emerge from his analysis; and this 
is surely because he recognizes that criticism is never less efficacious than when it 
is conclusive. 

Whether his account of American critical attitudes is fully comprehensive it 
would be impossible for anyone less widely read in American literature than 
Dr. Fishman himself to say; but from the balance and penetration of his judge- 
ments when he happens to touch on European literature one would guess that it 
is so. Indeed, the remarkable thing about this study is the way in which, despite 
its limited and specialized scope, it commands the attention of the non-specialist. 
The American literary predicament is, without doubt, a peculiar one, as Dr. Fish- 
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man most lucidly shows: but in his handling of his theme he says much that has 
striking relevance to the literature of other countries. NorMAN CALLAN 


SHORT NOTICES 


Chaucer: The Knight’s Tale. Edited by J. A. W. Bennett. Pp. 205 (Harrap’s 
English Classics). London: Harrap, 1954. 6s. 6d. net. 


Dr. J. A. W. Bennett’s edition of The Knight’s Tale is the second volume of Chaucer’s 
poems to be published in Harrap’s English Classics. The first volume, containing The 
Prologue, was issued with an introductory account of Chaucer’s Life and Work, and con- 
cluded with four appendixes on Chaucer’s English, Metre, Astrology and Astronomy, and 
a Guide to Further Reading, all by Mr. R. T. Davies, and these are reprinted at the 
beginning and end of Dr. Bennett’s work, leaving him to contribute a text, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary. This seems to be an admirable way of avoiding unnecessary 
duplication, since all readers of the various Tales will be aided by this general matter, 
which is clear and well designed to give essential information on various subjects. 

Dr. Bennett uses the Ellesmere text as his basis, but from time to time gives footnotes 
introducing variant readings. On the whole, for an edition of this kind, I should have pre- 
ferred to omit these as they are not of much help to young students, who want as clean a 
text as possible. Where the editor has exercised his judgement and accepted a reading not 
found in most texts the best thing is to print it, and if thought worth while, to explain why 
it is done in the Notes. This Dr. Bennett has done, for example, at line 354 of his edition 
(A. 1212) where he follows the unique reading of the Cambridge Manuscript, Dd.4.24, and 
again at line 518 (A. 1376). The Glossary is particularly good in the way that it is set out, 
and if the instructions given at its head are followed, the student will find himself able to 
get at what he wants quickly and clearly. 

Such criticism as I have to make of this edition does not really concern the merits of 
Dr. Bennett’s work, but arises from a long-felt anxiety about editions of texts (especially of 
medieval writers) which presumably are for the higher forms of schools where candidates 
are studying Chaucer at the Advanced level for the General Certificate of Education. This 
splendid tale of medieval chivalry with its colour and vivid incident; its extended portrait 
of Theseus; its magnificent tournament; its evocation of amour courtois in action, might 
well be thought to be just the thing to attract young lovers of poetry and to deserve to be 
left to speak for itself. Unfortunately, it is still thought necessary to produce editions such 
as this, which divert the attention of young students to scholarly notes, discussion of source 
material, elaborate attempts to solve allusions, &c., which inevitably draw their attention 
away from the poem and encourage them to believe that it is of significance to know, for 
example, that ‘neither Statius nor Boccaccio speaks of any “‘tempest”’ (“‘And of the tempest 
at hir hoom-cominge’’); indeed, Boccaccio says the journey was made without difficulty. 
There are three possibilities: . . .’, or “hat “The swoon (in ll. 55-56) is Chaucer’s addition. 
He dwells on the poignancy of similar situations in other tales (e.g., the Canterbury Tales, 
B. 645-654, 54 ff.)...’. 

Even if we admit that in the hands of a skilful teacher something of value concerning 
Chaucer’s artistic method can be gained from noting what he added or left out, the price is 
a heavy one to be paid by young students. H. S. BENNETT 


Jane Austen. A Critical Bibliography. By R. W. Cuapman. Pp. viii+6z. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Chapman has once again put us into his debt; his Critical Bibliography is a work 
which all students and lovers of Jane Austen will want to possess. It is addressed to them 
rather than to ‘the fastidious collector’; it does not repeat the full bibliographical details of 
the early editions given by Dr. Geoffrey Keynes, and it omits some articles already recorded 
in the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, to which the reader is referred. (One 
later omission may be noted here: Dr. J. M. S. Tompkins’s interesting article on Elinor 
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and Marianne’ is not listed, though her review of Dr. Chapman’s Facts and Problems 
receives honourable mention.) But it does include—and here it is of particular value— 
numerous references to Jane Austen in letters and diaries or in books of more general 
interest, references which are usually so hard to find. Many of these are quoted in full, 
others represented by short extracts; one admires the perceptive skill which has enabled 
Dr. Chapman to give the gist and the tone of such a passage or of a whole book by quoting 
a few short sentences, as one appreciates the wisdom of his critical comments. 

I have indeed found only two matters of detail which raised doubts. The suggested 
date 1814 is too early, as Dr. Chapman has since agreed privately, for Southey and Henry 
Sandford to be talking familiarly of ‘Miss Austen’s novels, or Walter Scott’s’ (No. 42, 
p. 20); Mr. Herries only rented Montreal while its owner, Earl Amherst, was in India as 
Governor-General, from 1823 to 1828, and the meeting must have taken place during 
those years. Again, if the lines quoted on p. 19 (No. 40) were written by James Edward 
Austen ‘c. 1811’, it is difficult to understand how he can have declared, in the ‘longer 
poetical tribute’ written in 1813, that he had then learnt of his aunt’s authorship ‘for the 
very first time in [his] life’. Might it not be that he wrote the longer tribute at once, 
referring to both novels then published, and later, struck with the appropriateness of the 
title Sense and Sensibility to qualities he had perceived in his aunt, dashed off the lines 
referring to that novel alone? The manuscript is in Dr. Chapman’s possession, and he 
says that the writing ‘might well be that of a precocious boy of about thirteen’; might it 
equally well be that of a boy ‘not quite yet fifteen’? Winirrep HussBanbDs 


The Sea as a Symbol in English Poetry. By JoHN Bourke. Pp. 44. Eton: 
Alden & Blackwell, 1954. 7s. 6d. net. 


The sea in English Literature is a subject so wide and so complex that an adequate 
study of it would extend to several volumes. It is to be hoped that a work of this kind 
may one day be undertaken. 

The writer of this brief outline limits himself to consideration of a few aspects only. 
His account unfortunately suffers from lack of historical perspective. Every period of our 
literature discloses a characteristic attitude to the sea, and even in an outline such as this 
it would not be inappropriate to attempt a bold summary of some of the sharp and striking 
contrasts. The illustrative examples have been chosen too much at random, and are some- 
times used in a way at variance with the poet’s purpose. There is much explanatory com- 
ment that is laboured and of disproportionate length. Inadequacy of nautical and marine 
knowledge leads to some singularities in statement and interpretation. Neither in Nature 
nor in Shakespeare is there such a phenomenon as ‘a perpetual state of ebb’; nor do waves 
have an independent movement unrelated to wind or tide. Moreover, ‘after life’s fitful 
fever he sleeps well’ is not a sea image. 

These defects are made worse by lapses in idiom. In English we do not ‘do’ a voyage; 
the terms ‘voyage’ and ‘journey’ are not interchangeable in sea-faring; and we do not 
speak of ‘the fulness of flood of the Tide’. 

Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar and Clough’s Say not, the struggle naught availeth, with 
their amazing artistic fusion of vision, imagination, and beauty of sound and image move 
the spirit with a directness and compelling power that eludes definition. The hand of the 
dissector can only make them into something other than they are, and do a disservice to 
poet and reader alike. 

Some at least of the unique things in the sea imagery and symbolism of our literature 
might have had passing mention. Greek literature nobly reflects the wonder, the exhilara- 
tion, the terror that attend sea-going, and is rich in nautical image and allegory. But 
despite it all there is nothing in Greek poetry to set beside the voyage of the bark of the 
spirit on mystic deeps in Shelley’s Adonais or the ‘Pilot’ of Tennyson’s great lyric. 


A. F. FALCONER 


’ R.E.S., xvi (1940), 33-43. 
? See E. Herries, Memoir of . . . the Rt. Hon. J. C. Herries (London, 1880), i. 153 n. 








SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
By A. MAcDONALD 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS 

LIBRARY 

Vol. xxxvii, No. 2, March 1955 
Swiftiana in Rylands English MS. 
659 and related documents (Irvin 
Ehrenpreis and James L. Clifford), 
pp. 368-92. 
Arthur Young, agriculturalist and 
traveller, 1741-1820. Some bio- 
graphical sources (John G. Gazley), 
PP- 393-428. 
The Reynolds copy of Johnson’s 
Dictionary (Gwin J. Kolb and James 
H. Sledd), pp. 446-75. 
Rylands English MS. 1111: an early 
diary of Richard Cross (d. 1760), 
prompter to the theatres (Harry 
William Pedicord), pp. 503-27. 
John Ruskin: the final years. A sur- 
vey of the Ruskin Correspondence 
in The John Rylands Library (Robin 
Skelton), pp. 562-86. 


DuRHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
Vol. xvi, No. 2, March 1955 


Two letters from the Newman 
archives (Louis Allen), pp. 57-67. 


ENGLIsH STUDIES 

Vol. xxxvi, No. 1, February 1955 
The critics and The Waste Land, 
1922-1949 (Armour H. Nelson), 
pp. I-15. 
Direct _transitivation 
Kirchner), pp. 15-23. 
Three suggested emendations of the 
Middle English Dictionary (F. Th. 
Visser), pp. 23-24. 
Stage-Coach or ‘Stage-Coach’? 
(Holger Norgaard), pp. 24-25. 

Vol. xxxvi, No. 2, April 1955 
Shaw and Sainthood (Hans Stop- 
pel), pp. 49-63. 


(Gustav 


The text of ‘A Tale of a Tub’ (J. C. 
Maxwell), pp. 64-66. 


Essays IN CRITICISM 
Vol. v, No. I, fanuary 1955 
Codes of love and class distinctions 
(Macdonald Emslie), pp. 1-17. 
[In Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules.] 
Coriolanus: boy of tears (I. R. 
Browning), pp. 18-31. 


Erupes ANGLAISES 
VIII* Année, No. 1, Janvier—Mars 
T955 
La Tragédie Espagnole de Thomas 
Kyd et Le Caur Brisé de John Ford 
(Félix Carrére), pp. 1-10. 
Beckford et Byron (André Parreaux), 
pp. 11-31. 
A fragment of Byronism (Edmund 
Blunden), pp. 32-42. 
Extraits du ‘Note Book’ d’Edmund 
Burke (P. Baratier), pp. 43-49. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC 

PHILOLOGY 

Vol. litt, No. 4, October 1954 
Design for terror in the purging of 
Heorot (Arthur G. Brodeur), pp. 
503-13. 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript revalued 
(Albert B. Friedman), pp. 524-31. 
Sir Thopas as criticism of four- 
teenth-century minstrelsy (Arthur K. 
Moore), pp. 532-45. 
Chaucer’s eagles and their choice on 
February 14 (Gardiner Stillwell), 
pp- 546-61. 
Nature in Mandeville (A. Keith 
Skarsten), pp. 562-8. 

[In The Fable of the Bees.] 

Tamburlaine and The Wars of Cyrus 
(Irving Ribner), pp. 569-73. 
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The lex aeterna and King Lear 
(James L. Rosier), pp. 574-80. 
Notes on Wyatt and Anne Boleyn 
(Richard C. Harrier), pp. 581-4. 
On H for R in English proper names 
(John P. Hughes), pp. 601-12. 


LIBRARY CHRONICLE OF THE UNIVER- 

SITY OF TEXAS 

Vol. v, No. 2, Fall 1954 
Renaissance dictionaries in the Uni- 
versity of ‘Texas Library (William 
Peery), pp. 3-11. 


THe MepIca Press 
Vol. ccxxxiti, No. 5, February 2, 1955 
A notable case of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis (Anthony J. Daly), pp. 98- 
104. 
[John Keats.] 


MoperN Fiction STuDIEs 

Vol. 1, No. 1, February 1955 
The novelist as artist (Wesley 
Carroll), pp. 2-8. 

[Joseph Conrad.] 

Conrad’s Chance: progression d’effet 
(Robert F. Haugh), pp. 9-15. 
The role of the silver in Nostromo 
(Winifred Lynskey), pp. 16-21. 
Adam, Axel, and ‘Il Conde’ (John 
Howard Wills), pp. 22-25. 
“The truth of my own sensations’ 
(Walter F. Wright), pp. 26-29. 
Criticism of Joseph Conrad: a 
selected checklist with an index to 
studies of separate books (Maurice 
Beebe), pp. 30-45. 


Mopern LaNGcuacE Notes 

Vol. lxx, No. 1, January 1955 
‘Hafelan hydan’, Beowulf, ll. 446, 
1372 (Arthur E. DuBois), pp. 3-5. 
The Owl and the Nightingale 258. 
The semantic development of spell 
(= ‘rest’) (lan A. Gordon), pp. 5-8. 
Two notes on Chaucer’s Troilus 
(Howard R. Patch), pp. 8-12. 
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BEOWULF’S THREE GREAT FIGHTS 
By H. L. RoGers 


N this article on the Old English Beowulf! I shall examine the poet’s 

attitude towards the material he used, in order to gain a better apprecia- 
tion of why and how he made his poem as he did. Most of the subject- 
matter was not invented by him; a good deal of it was probably in metrical 
form already.2 The poet fashioned this material to his own purpose, 
placing his personal emphasis upon it. 

The definition of the ‘poet’ I adopt is that given by Dr. Whitelock: 
‘the Christian author who was responsible for giving the poem the general 
shape and tone in which it has survived’. The present text of Beowulf 
is no doubt substantially as he left it; there may have been additions or 
alterations, but these cannot have been extensive. 

The poet saw the heroic past of the Danes and the Geats through the 
eyes of a Christian Anglo-Saxon. In his poem heroic, material, and worldly 
things all fail: joy in the hall is the prelude to disaster. He was no pes- 
simist, but a Christian who believed in the vanity of all earthly things.* 
The past fascinated him, but his faith told him that God ruled over the 
race of men in those days, as He still does (1057 f.). In every way he gives 
the impression of being a secure, even a complacent Christian; he is far 
enough from living paganism to be interested in it and tolerant of those 
customs not directly connected with devil-worship. Hence his acceptance 
of the idea that man is mortal and that the things of this world are transi- 
tory—that lif is lenes—has no more than a formal similarity to the belief 
of his heathen forefathers in that same universal truth. 

Among the traditional elements of Germanic heroic story that play a 
large part in Beowulf are the motives of weapons, treasure, and society. 
Their traditional nature is indicated roughly in the following brief analysis 
of common plots in early Germanic literature. 

At the centre of the story is the hero himself; classically, an heroic 

1 All references to the poem are, unless otherwise stated, to the edn. of F. Klaeber, 
Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (3rd edn. with two supplements, London and New York, 
1951). 2 Klaeber, edn., p. ciii. 

3 D. Whitelock, The Audience of Beowulf (Oxford, 1951), p. 3. 

5 at ay Tolkien, ‘Beowulf: The Monsters and the Critics’, Proceedings of the 
British Academy, xxii (1936), 245-95. 


® See, for example, A. Heusler, Die altgermanische Dichtung (Berlin, 1923), pp. 147, 
156-7. 
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spirit in a narrow place against odds, undaunted even in death. Potent in 
their effect on the hero, who is never wholly independent, are the externals 
of the heroic world. These may be conveniently grouped under the head- 
ings of ‘superhuman’, ‘human’, and ‘material’. 

The superhuman forces are Fate, the heathen gods, or the Christian 
God; conflicts between them and the hero’s character are frequently found. 
The human forces are those generated by the bonds of kindred, or by 
contractual ties between lord and retainer or husband and wife. Material 
things, like weapons, treasure, horses, and ships form the ‘realistic back- 
ground’! to the story, but in many plots they play an active part. The 
most comprehensive example which can be cited is perhaps the story of 
Sigurdr as told by Snorri Sturluson in his Edda. Here can be seen the 
workings of Fate, and the social conflicts between Sigurdr, Gudrun, 
Brynhildr, and. Gunnarr. Sigurdr gains treasure (by killing a dragon), 
and has a sword Gramr, a ring Andvaranautr, and a faithful horse Grani. 
The ring is the ultimate cause of Sigurdr’s death, for it touches off Bryn- 
hildr’s jealous anger and sets in motion the plot to kill the hero. 

Such motives are known to and used by the Beowulf poet, but they are 
emphasized differently, for he sees them in the perspective of Christian 
eternity. In other literature, a hero may do great deeds with a sword; 
in Beowulf the only sword with which the hero does a great deed melts 
away in his hand afterwards. In other literature, treasure may perhaps 
bring no good to him who possesses it; in Beowulf the treasure is positively 
evil. Other literature shows the strengths and weaknesses of heroic 
society; Beowulf shows only its weaknesses. 

The truly heroic, as it might be exemplified in the motives of weapons, 
treasure, and society, is suppressed; the tragedy is made so inevitable that 
it ceases to be tragic in terms of the heroic world. For instance, the 
stories of Finn and Ingeld are not tragic as they are told in Beowulf. The 
poet had the opportunity of bringing out the love of Hildeburh for Finn, 
the loyalty of Hengest to Hnzf, or the delight of Ingeld in his bride: but 
he rejected it. The interplay of human passions did not interest him; he 
only knew that in the end no good came of them. To him, all the world 
was vanity, and these old tales merely gave additional proof of what he 
believed. 

A consistent pattern emerges in the accounts of Beowulf’s three great 
fights.2 As regards the treatment of the motives of weapons, treasure, and 
society the fights form a progression, the second fight standing half-way 
between the first and the last. In each, the measure of the hero’s success 


? C. M. Bowra, Heroic Poetry (London, 1952), pp. 132-78. 


2 Cf. L. L. Schiicking, ‘Beowulfs Riickkehr’, Studien zur englischen Philologie, xxi(1905), 
II. 
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is in inverse proportion to the extent of his use of weapons and armour, 
his acquisition of treasure, and his need of help from his companions. 

Against Grendel Beowulf used neither weapons nor armour; he did not 
fight to gain treasure; he placed no reliance on his companions and needed 
no help from them, though they were all faithful to him. He trusted in 
God’s help and in the strength (megen) that God had given him. Grendel 
was God’s adversary; Beowulf, His champion, was easily victorious. 

Against Grendel’s mother Beowulf wore full armour and used a bor- 
rowed sword. There was treasure in the monster’s cave, and Hrodgar had 
promised gold as a reward for success. Although the female monster was 
weaker than her son, Beowulf had a more desperate struggle to overcome 
her; his armour protected him but the borrowed sword was useless. The 
Danes gave Beowulf up for lost and left the mere, while the Geats remained 
hopelessly. Finally Beowulf killed the monster with an ealdsweord eotenisc 
(a weapon different in its very nature from the useless Hrunting). He took 
the precious hilt of this sword and Grendel’s head back with him as trophies. 

Against the Dragon Beowulf’s armour failed to protect him; his sword 
broke; he needed help from his companions, but all except one were 
faithless to him. The treasure he won by his death was buried again with 
him: , . 

per hit nu gen lifad 
eldum swa unnyt, swa hit zror wes. (3167 f.) 


In spite of this pattern, I do not believe that Beowulf can be regarded as 
an artistic unity in the modern sense, or that the poem has a higher theme 
than the life and death of its hero. Indeed it may be doubted whether 
modern conceptions about artistic unity are relevant to a long Old English 
poem like Beowulf. That the three fights form a progression does not 
favour Professor Tolkien’s view that its structure is 
essentially a balance, an opposition of ends and beginnings. In its simplest 
terms it is a contrasted description of two moments in a great life, rising and 


setting; an elaboration of the ancient and intensely moving contrast between 
youth and age, first achievement and final death.’ 


Beowulf, though old when he fights the Dragon, is not weaker: his arm 
still has strength enough to break his sword. 

Unless the poem can be shown to possess a definite artistic unity, it is 
not permissible to assume that everything in it has a purpose or an ulterior 
significance. On the other hand, when a well-defined pattern has been 
identified, it cannot then be dismissed as the product of a series of coin- 
cidences. The pattern as a whole must somehow reflect the mind of the 
poet. 

Tolkien, loc. cit., p. 271. 
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The treatment in the three great fights of the motives of weapons, 
treasure, and society implies a moral idea in which the poet believed: that 
a man should not trust in the things of this world, for they will fail him. 
Another aspect of this idea comes out clearly in the account of the first 
fight: that a man should trust rather in God and in the natural powers 
God gives him, for these will not fail him. The Beowulf poet understood 
the distinction between physical and spiritual weapons.! 

The poet does in fact express his moral idea fully only in the earlier 
part of the poem; particularly, in the account of the Grendel fight. In 
that of the second fight, his idea and the subject-matter are on somewhat 
strained terms; in that of the third fight, they are fundamentally at variance. 
In the narrative passages and recapitulations which connect the Danish 
and Dragon parts, his idea is hardly realized at all, and the subject-matter 
does not always harmonize with it. In many of the episodes and digressions, 
however, the idea is quite clearly presented; some of them seem to have 
been written in their existing form especially for the purpose, so that one 
might reasonably surmise that the poet intended to mix instruction with 
his entertainment.? Yet the didactic element in Beowulf could have been 
produced simply by the poet’s natural taste for moral reflection. 

The variations of treatment and emphasis, which become more marked 
as the poem proceeds, make it impossible to accept the opinion that Beowulf 
is a self-evident unity, and hence must be entirely the creative work of one 
man. But ‘unity of authorship’ has established itself in the canon of modern 
dogma about Beowulf, and a recent editor was able to dismiss the question 
as one with which 


it is no longer necessary to deal, because almost all scholars have come to agree 
that the contrast in style and tone between the two main parts of the poem, 
which formerly suggested disunity of authorship, is artistically right. . . .° 


In a limited sense Beowulf is a homogeneous poem, and there was rightly 
a reaction against attempts to dissect it, but homogeneity and complete 
unity of authorship are not exactly synonymous terms. The Beowulf poet 
is responsible for the present form of the poem; nevertheless the numerous 
attempts to dissect his work are testimony to the strong feeling of many 
scholars that his sources lie, as it were, not far beneath the surface. 

While the pre-history of Beowulf cannot be certainly reconstructed 
without new evidence, it is inherently probable that the poem had a long 
and complex development, not all necessarily oral. Consequently, there is 


1 See Whitelock, op. cit., p. 80, on Felix’s Life of St. Guthlac. 

2 L. L. Schiicking, ‘Wann entstand der Beowulf ?’, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur, xlii (1917), 347-410. 

3 C. L. Wrenn, Beowulf (London, 1953), p. 67. 
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nothing unlikely in the assumption that the poet had access to some sort 
of archetype, in which the story of a hero’s adventures in Denmark was 
already joined to that of his fight with a dragon. I suppose that there was 
such an archetype, and that a Christian poet—not a mere redactor—set 
about the task of reshaping it in his own words, and in his own way. It 
might be expected that he would betray his model by keeping too close 
to it sometimes; he would naturally follow its general plan. He would 
concentrate most on the essential features, that is, on the hero’s three fights. 
He might also fill out the plot by the insertion of episodic matter. 

Many features of the extant Beowulf—features which cannot comfortably 
be accommodated by the theory of complete unity of authorship—may be 
plausibly explained in this way. Klaeber, who appreciates the difficulties 
involved, suggests the possibility that ‘the author had no complete plan of 
the poem in his head’ when he began, ‘and perhaps did not finish it until 
a considerably later date’. He detects ‘signs of weariness’ in the Dragon 
part, the ‘grave structural defects’ of which he is inclined to attribute 
‘primarily to the nature of the material used by the poet’.' But if the poet 
were free from the influence of a model he could write his poem to any 
length he wished; and if he were composing independently as he went 
along his work would hardly show so many wide divergences of treatment 
and emphasis: at least, not of the sort to be seen in Beowulf. 

My hypothesis (not in itself new, for something similar has necessarily 
been assumed by earlier dissectors from Miillenhoff to Berendsohn) is more 
consistent with the evidence which the text of the poem affords, and is 
not itself improbable. The observations which have led me to propose it 
I shall now set out in more detail, in order to show that the poet expressed 
himself best in his account of Beowulf’s fight with Grendel, but found 
his hero’s second and third fights less congenial—as though he found as 
he went on that the material he was obliged to use would not conform to 
his design. 

Beowulf’s possession of maegen was particularly noticed by Professor 
Tolkien.2 The hero’s ma@gen, equal to that of thirty normal men, is his 
outstanding quality. 

From inspection of the relevant material I have reached some negative 
conclusions: that the word is not relatively more common in Beowulf than 
in other Old English verse, and that no significance can be attached to 
the distribution of its occurrences in the poem. It is true that magen is 
attributed to Beowulf more times than to anyone else in the poem, and 


' Klaeber, p. cvi and n. 3. 2 Tolkien, loc. cit., pp. 270, 287. 

3 See Grein-Koéhler, Sprachschatz der “Z pedanee Dichter (Heidelberg, 1912), s.v. 
megen and compounds; M. K. Mincoff, Die Bedeut twicklung der ags. Ausdriicke 
fiir ‘Kraft’ und ‘Macht’ (Palaestra 188, Leipzig, 1933). 
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that it is found with comparatively greater frequency in the Danish part 
than in the Dragon part: but the poem is about Beowulf, and naturally 
more attention is paid to his characteristics in that portion of the work 
where he is first introduced. 

One striking fact, however, is that megen is never attributed to Grendel’s 
mother, to the Dragon, or to any of the worldly heroes like Finn, Hengest, 
or Ingeld: it is credited to Heremod (1716) only for the purpose of com- 
parison with Beowulf. There is one glaring exception: the description of 
Grendel as megnes rof in 2084, that is, in Beowulf’s Return (1888-2199). 
This exception is the more notable because megen means more than brute 
strength. 

Both megen and miht are derived from magan ‘to be able’, and their 
basic meaning was ‘power, ability’.' In West Saxon miht is a higher form 
of megen, more suitable to the expression of ‘divine power’, whereas 
megen is rather ‘human power’ and is often used to mean ‘physical 
strength’. But the circles of meaning of the two words overlap. In Anglian 
a similar distinction in their use is observed rather more clearly.? 

Among the connotations of ma@gen are ‘virtue’ and ‘divine power’; in 
translations from the Latin, the word corresponds to ‘vis’, ‘virtus’.* 
Phrases in religious verse like purh Metodes maegen (Daniel, 4) are note- 
worthy. 

As used of Beowulf in the earlier part of the poem, magen has a distinctly 
Christian flavour. It is his innate power; it has its most decisive victory 
over Grendel, the foe of God. It is God’s liberal gift to him (1270 f.; 
cf. 2181 ff.), and it is difficult to separate it from his mental virtues of 
courage and resolution, balanced by restraint and discretion.’ There is a 
close connexion between ma@gen and mod generally in Old English,® and 
particularly in Beowulf, as 1055 ff. make clear. Both qualities are, as a 
rule, denied to Beowulf’s enemies, for example to Unferd (593 ff., 1166-8) 
and to Grendel, who became afraid as soon as he felt Beowulf’s grip 
(753 f.). 

Hence the attribution in 2084 to Grendel of magen is wholly unexpected. 
It is perhaps a small point, but one which combines with other points in 
Beowulf’s Return to raise doubts about the original authorship of that 
section of the poem. 

From the beginning of Beowulf the material success and glory of the 
Danes is emphasized, so that their failure to defeat Grendel is brought 

? Mincoff, op. cit., p. 107. 2 Ibid., p. 124. 

3 Ibid., pp. 42-52. * Ibid., pp. 124-35. 

5 Cf. L. L. Schiicking, ‘Das Kénigsideal im Beowulf’, Englische Studien, \xvii (1932-3), 
I-14. 


® Mincoff, op. cit., p. 144: ‘Seelische und leibliche Kraft vereinigen sich zu dem 
vollkommensten Ausdruck der menschlichen Fahigkeit’. 
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into sharper relief. The Danish power was founded on force of arms 
(4 ff.), on the receipt of tribute (11), and on diplomatic marriages (possibly 
62 f.; certainly 2020 ff.). Hrodgar was successful in war, and built Heorot 
(64 ff.). But the great hall was ultimately useless: it was unable to protect 
the Danes against the foes of God, and it was doomed to destruction by 
fire as a result of the ecghete between Danes and Headobards (81 ff.). 
This course of events Hrodgar vainly tried to avert by giving his daughter 
in marriage to Ingeld. 

In all this the poet’s attitude to the heroic world of the Danes is clear: 
the hall is doomed, Hrodgar’s dispensing of treasure in it (80 f.) will not 
avail, the sword will have deadly work to do, peaceful contracts will be 
broken. Through this atmosphere of heroic futility strides Grendel, God’s 
foe, whom only Beowulf’s ma@gen will vanquish. 

Grendel is descended from the first fratricide; and the poet later adds 
that Cain killed Abel with a sword—he was his ecgbana (1262). This 
detail is not in the Bible, nor in the Old English Genesis; I have not been 
able to trace it elsewhere. It may be an innovation by the poet, and would 
be quite consistent with his representation of the sword as useless on the 
supernatural level, but capable of causing human woe. 

Beowulf is introduced, not by name, but by allusion to his main charac- 


teristic: 
se ws moncynnes mzgenes strengest 


on pem dege pysses lifes, 
zpele ond eacen. (1096 ff.) 


Klaeber has shown that the line on pam dage pysses lifes has a Christian 
flavour;' and I have already suggested that Beowulf’s magen implies 
something of Christian virtue as well as physical strength. 

The frequent descriptions of weapons and armour in this part of the 
poern provide further contrasts between Beowulf’s magen and the material 
things of the heroic world. All these warlike trappings, carefully enumerated 
in a way that seems ironical, are soon to fail against the monsters. The 
Danish coastguard holds the shores of Denmark against hostile invaders 
(240 ff.), but not all the Danes can hold Heorot against Grende!. 

When Hrodgar is told of Beowulf’s arrival he talks first of his lineage, 
then of his ma@gen, then of the mercy of God in sending him to deal with 
Grendel (372 ff.). Hrodgar says he will offer Beowulf treasure for his 
modprace (385), but he does not say this to Beowulf himself: to him his 
only direct promise is Ne bid pe wilna gad (660). Hence the treasure-motive 
is much less conspicuous in the account of Beowulf’s first fight than it is 
in that of the second, before which Hrodgar’s promises are extensive and 
specific. 


' F. Klaeber, ‘Die christlichen Elemente im Beowulf’, Anglia, xxxv (1911), 461-2. 
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In his first address to Hrodgar Beowulf takes some pains to establish 
his reputation for magen: he says his people advised him to visit Denmark 
forpan hie megenes craft minne cupon (418). Again, Klaeber has noted the 
Christian flavour of the expression magenes creft.' Beowulf’s insistence on 
his reputation (of which Hrodgar is already aware) no doubt indicates the 
poet’s desire to impress the importance of megen upon his audience. 

Beowulf says he will fight Grendel without weapons, and adds that 
God will decide the issue between them (435 ff.). He explains that he 
will meet Grendel on equal terms so as to win Hygelac’s approval. 

Hrodgar’s next speech underlines the constrast between magen and 
weapons: he tells of how his men waited for Grendel mid gryrum ecga 
(480 ff.), and of how in the morning the hall was stained with blood. 
Abruptly Hrodgar ends his speech by inviting Beowulf to sit down and 
take part in the feast: the change from thoughts of death in the hall to 
the description of joy in the hall is sudden and pointed. 

An argument follows between Beowulf and Unferd. Their dispute 
concerns Beowulf’s magen. Unferd asserts that Breca hafde mare megen 
(518); Beowulf immediately refutes this (532 ff.), reproaches Unferd for 
his lack of courage (593 f.), and says that Grendel does not dread the atol 
ecgpracu .. . Sige-Scyldinga (596 ff.). 

In the swimming-contest, swords were used and armour was worn: 
they were effective against sea-monsters. As Beowulf tells the story, it was 
all a youthful escapade, not to be compared with the present graver 
struggle. It provides many contrasts: between sea-monsters vulnerable to 
weapons and enemies of God who are not; between Beowulf’s swimming 
in the sea and his later descent into the mere; between Beowulf, who 
used his sword to kill sea-monsters, and Unferd, who used his (Hrunting ?) 
to kill his brothers (587). It is notable that Unferd, like Cain, was a fratricide. 

Beowulf is appointed by God to be the guardian of the hall; he trusts 
in his megen and in God’s favour, then takes off his armour and hands it, 
with his sword, to a servant (665-74). Professor Tolkien thought that 
modgan megnes, Metodes hyldo (670) were two parallel expressions for the 
same thing, and that no ‘and’ should appear between them in translation: 
‘the favour of God was the possession of megen.’? But as Klaeber remarks, 
ond need not be in the text where ‘and’ is necessary in translation.? From 
1270-4 it is clear that Beowulf trusted in (i) his magen, which came to 
him from God; (ii) God’s favour: thus he overcame Grendel. 

Beowulf does not himself say that he trusts in God: this is a comment of 
the poet’s. Yet to conclude, as Professor Tolkien does,* that the poet was 
deliberately differentiating between his own language and that employed 


1 Anglia, xxxv (1911), 468. 2 Loc. cit., p. 287. 
3 Edn., p. 454. * Loc. cit., pp. 284-6. 
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by his characters is hazardous. Such differentiation as there is in the poem 
arises naturally and inevitably. The poet had made Grendel the foe of 
God, while Beowulf was on God’s side, and so could hardly be represented 
as a pagan. Yet he could not, without grave risk of incongruity apparent 
to both poet and audience, be represented too dogmatically as a practising, 
believing Christian. Besides, I doubt whether the poet ever faced the 
question squarely, or was sharply conscious of the difference between 
direct and indirect speech. 

That a Christian Anglo-Saxon poet would wish to ‘repaganize’ his 
language seems neither possible nor probable. When Beowulf speaks of 
witig God and halig Dryhten (685 f.) he is talking of God, not of Fate, to 
whom the adjectives are not applicable. When he tells Unferd he shall 
suffer punishment in hell (588 f.) he is talking about the Christian hell; 
when he uses the word scrifan in 979 he is using it in a Christian sense. 
To both poet and audience words like Metod (whatever their etymologies, 
and in spite of such fossils as meotudsceaft and meotudwang) surely meant 
the Christian God, and none other.! Such words were firmly established in 
the Christian usage, as the diction of Cedmon’s Hymn shows. Some confu- 
sion between God and Fate is quite natural and need not be specially explained. 

Beowulf’s decision to fight Grendel without weapons and without 
armour is right; but not, as it were, for the right reasons. In fact a sword 
would not have harmed the monster, for Hrunting was useless against 
Grendel’s mother, and Beowulf’s companions had no more success when 
they attacked Grendel with their swords (794 ff.). But in the reasons given 
by Beowulf for his renunciation of weapons (I take forswerian in 804 in 
this sense) the poet’s struggle with his source can be traced. He had to 
contrast Beowulf’s trust in his ma@gen and in God with his rejection of 
weapons, for the stage had to be set for the second fight, in which swords 
play an important role; yet he could not allow Beowulf to be conscious 
that his ma@gen would win where a sword would fail, for then his courage 
would seem less and his later use of Hrunting would be inconsistent. 
The poet’s way out of the dilemma was to make Beowulf appear chivalrous 
in wishing to meet Grendel on equal terms (677-87; cf. 433-41).? 

Beowulf’s final words before the fight are that God shall award the 
victory as He thinks fit (685 ff.). The poet goes on to comment that God 
granted success to the Geats, and that they defeated their enemy durh anes 
craft; he adds then a general observation: 

Sod is gecyped, 
pet mihtig God manna cynnes 
weold widerferhd. (700 ff.) 


? Grein-Kéhler, Sprachschatz, p. 461 b. 
2 Cf. R. C. Boer, Die altenglische Heldendichtung. I. Beowulf (Halle, 1912), p. 60. 
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Here the poet’s own attitude to the story is revealed: it is an exemplum 
from which valid morals may be drawn, for the wisdom of God and his 
sovereignty over men are eternal. 

Beowulf’s magen and mortality are stressed in 789-90, echoing 196-7; 
the further repetition of on dam dage pysses lifes (806) emphasizes the 
mortality of his foe, Grendel. The texture of the poem throughout the 
account of Beowulf’s first fight is close-knit; nowhere else in Beowulf is 
the poet’s Christianity so fully expressed. 

After Beowulf’s victory the poet creates again an atmosphere of worldly 
glory, and introduces various episodes: of Sigemund, Heremod, Finn, and 
Hama. It will be more convenient to deal with these together later: in all, 
the treatment of the motives of weapons, treasure, and society is similar. 

The essential weakness of material strength is again exposed by the 
coming of Grendel’s mother to the hall. The futility of the Danes’ martial 
customs is demonstrated: in 1242 ff. these are described in detail, and 
then they fail to prevent Grendel’s mother from carrying off 7Eschere. In 
martial terms, the female monster is said to be weaker than her son: 

Wee se gryre lzssa 
efne swa micle, swa bid mzgpba creft, 
wiggryre wifes be wepnedmen. (1282 ff.) 


Because Beowulf has a more difficult fight against Grendel’s weaker 
mother, some commentators have found these lines troublesome. Klaeber 
thinks they are ‘to discredit the unbiblical notion of a woman’s superiority’! 
while Chambers saw in them an attempt to avoid an anti-climax.? Of 
course, there is no anti-climax, for the circumstances of the second fight 
are themselves more difficult than those of the first. Also, in the second 
fight Beowulf uses a sword, whereas in the first he trusted in his megen 
and in God; this contributes to his difficulties. 

The air of folk-tale is stronger; Grendel’s mother is not so clearly the 
foe of God, and she did not attack without provocation; Beowulf is more 
of a Germanic hero and less of a Christian knight. He speaks now of 
revenge and glory, not of God’s judgement. This time Hrodgar has 
offered him gold as a reward for success, and Beowulf accepts the loan of 
Hrunting. 

The excellence of Hrunting is stressed (1455 ff.; 1525 ff.; 1810 ff.) so 
that its subsequent failure is made to seem more remarkable. Beowulf’s 
final words before diving into the mere are that he will win glory with 
Hrunting or die; but this is a boast that cannot be fulfilled. His last 
words before his fight with Grendel were very different. 

In the account of the fight proper the poet’s endeavour to reconcile 


1 Edn., p. 181. 
2 R. W. Chambers, Beowulf: An Introduction (Cambridge, 1921), p. 50. 
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his source and his ideas about swords and magen is again apparent. 
Hrunting fails, though it is a fine weapon and Beowulf wields it with all 
his strength (1519); he throws it aside and trusts again in his megen 
(1533 ff.). The poet adds an approving comment: so should a man do. 
This is admirably explicit, but rather laboured; for of course Beowulf 
would have been a fool to persist further with a useless weapon. 

The magic sword hanging on the wall must have been in the poet’s 
source.' He adapted it to his purpose by making it a special sword: it is 
ealdsweord eotenisc, giganta geweorc (1558 ff.). Germanic belief was in the 
dwarfs as makers of swords, but ‘in conformity with the pedigree imposed 
upon the Grendel race, the good sword of tradition is converted into a 
giganta geweorc’.2 This is no ordinary worldly weapon; it has associations 
with Tubalcain.3 It was the sight of its inscribed hilt that provoked 
Hrodgar’s homily, and the melting away of its blade is described in a 
Christian simile (1605 ff.). 

Since the poet had decided to treat the sword in this way, the motive of 
megen would necessarily prove something of an embarrassment. If it were 
emphasized too much, there would inevitably be a subtraction from the 
importance of the sword on the wall. Hence the vagueness in the narrative. 
Even when Beowulf trusts in his megen he gains only temporary advantage, 
for the poet, reasonably enough, makes him werigmod (1543). ‘The text does 
not make clear how Beowulf managed to get to his feet again, though 
presumably he exerted his megen in standing up. 

Dr. Whitelock observes that there are no actual discrepancies in the 
account of the fight, and suggests that God directed Beowulf’s attention 
to the sword on the wall (1557 ff.; 1661 ff.) as the hero lay at the monster’s 
mercy.* The sight of the sword would then give him new strength to rise 
to his feet. However, this is not the order of events in the text; and it 
cannot be denied that the narrative lacks clarity. 

It is notable that in the account of the second fight there is much less 
reference to the Almighty than there was in that of the first. From 1398 
until 1553 God is not mentioned at all. Beowulf does not refer to God 
until the fight is over (1658); the Geats thank God for his safe return in 
1626. In its context the Christian simile used to describe the melting away 
of the sword (1605 ff.) is remarkable: it compares this to God’s unbinding 
of the fetters of winter, and implies the final release of the Danes from the 
terrors of the monsters. While the simile is clearly the work of the Beowulf 
poet, the rationalizing comment that it was the monster’s hot blood that 


' Cf. F. Panzer, Studien zur germanischen Sagengeschichte. I. Beowulf (Miinchen, 1910), 
pp. 153 ff. 2 Klaeber, edn., p. 187. 

3 Klaeber, Anglia, xxxv (1911), 260-1; O. F. Emerson, ‘Legends of Cain’, P.M.L.A., 
xxi (1906), 929. * Op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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melted the sword-blade (1615 ff.) is more the sort of thing to be expected 
in his source. 

Although there was much treasure in the cave, Beowulf left it all there 
(1612 ff.); his magenbyrpen as he returned was the hilt of the marvellous 
sword and Grendel’s head (1623 ff.). In the treatment of the treasure- 
motive, the second fight again stands half-way between the first and the 
third. The society-motive is similarly treated: there is a hint of desertion 
on the part of the Danes in leaving the mere. 

To Beowulf’s fights with the monsters Hrodgar’s homily (1700 ff.) is a 
key: not a well-cut key to a precision lock, but it serves. It is essentially 
on the proper use of the natural powers and advantages God gives to man: 
on Beowulf’s rightful and Heremod’s wrongful use of great ma@gen; on 
man’s spiritual weapons and armour; on the sins of pride and miserliness; 
and on the uselessness of swords and spears against such as Grendel. 
There is no need to dismiss any of this as interpolated. 

Whether the homily was intended to apply directly to Beowulf is impossible 
to decide, but it may have been. Beowulf was over-proud when he dived 
into the mere saying he would win glory with Hrunting; it was not until 
he threw this sword aside that victory appeared within his reach. The 
homily would certainly drive home to the audience that man’s victories 
are God’s victories—that God gives magen, but man is fallible and mortal. 

Much of the inconsistency that critics have seen in the obviously 
Christian passages of Beowulf disappears if the poet’s point of view is 
properly understood. It is impossible to believe that he was a self-con- 
scious antiquary, ‘einer art altgermanischen Walter Scott’.'_ He was not 
reconstructing the sort of speech which he imagined a pagan king might 
have made in a Danish hall: he was merely expressing his own views 
through the mouth of one of his characters, Hrodgar. The poet stood 
back from the story he told, and interpreted it in the light of his own 
times. If he were forced seriously to consider the question whether 
Hrodgar was Christian or pagan he would be forced next to the conclusion 
that the story about Beowulf was not worth telling. As it was, however, 
his justification for his poem lay in his treatment of it as matter which was 
entertaining but from which moral instruction could be derived. Essen- 
tially, his answer to Alcuin’s rhetorical question ‘Quid Hinieldus cum 
Christo?’ was ‘Nihil’; yet from this there was a moral to be drawn, and 
he drew it. The poet’s background was not confused semi-paganism, but 
established—long-established—Christianity. Consequently I doubt 
whether even 175-88 are not his work; and it would not be astonishing 
if his knowledge of heathen worship in temples came from Bede’s Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

? Schiicking, ‘Wann entstand der Beowulf?’, p. 393. 
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Hrodgar’s homily marks, in some ways, the end of the Danish part of 
Beowulf: what follows is largely tidying-up. Schiicking took Beowulf’s 
Return to begin at 1. 1888.! 

However, the first signs of a change of emphasis on the motives of magen, 
weapons, treasure, and society occur before that: to take an arbitrary 
point, after 1816. After this, also, the Christian tone is less marked. 
Beowulf, for instance, promises Hrodgar megenes fultum (1835), but this 
is now purely military help. In 1881-2 Beowulf is gudrinc goldwlanc, since 
hremig. By 2146, where treasure is called magnes med, the shift is complete. 
At the end of Beowulf’s Return, Hygelac honours the hero with a precious 
sword and an extensive grant of land (2190 ff.). Beowulf, who was God’s 
champion, is now a powerful temporal lord; and the duality of the Danish 
and the Dragon parts of the poem is apparent. 

It is in Beowulf’s speech to Hygelac telling of his adventures that the 
change is most evident. Beowulf nowhere makes acknowledgement of 
God’s help, and his Danish expedition seems like mere worldly heroism. 
Grendel, with his glove, now appears as a creature of folk-tale, not as a 
foe of God. That a detail like this should have been ‘purposely reserved’? 
until now is very hard to believe. The account Beowulf gives of his fight 
with Grendel’s mother (2135 ff.) contains no actual inconsistencies, but is 
hardly an adequate condensed version of events. 

Schiicking’s minute syntactical study of Beowulf’s Return led him to 
conclude that the peculiarities of this section were due to the poet who 
first connected the Danish and the Dragon parts together.? My hypothesis 
is that the peculiarities are there because the Beowulf poet did not rework 
his material thoroughly enough at this point to remove them: that by now 
the poet was tiring of his task and becoming aware that what he had done 
earlier with Grendel and his mother could not be done with the Dragon. 

Grendel was God’s foe; the Dragon is not, even though he may have 
been ‘the recognized symbol of the archfiend’* in ecclesiastical tradition. 
The Dragon’s rage is not unjust, for he was provoked by theft from the 
hoard.’ The poet did perhaps make the Dragon into Beowulf’s final and 
inevitable foe, and thus raised more problems for himself. For how could 
Beowulf use his ma@gen and not a sword against the Dragon? 

The poet seems to try, rather clumsily, to make out that Beowulf had 
always used his megen: he avoids reference to any use of swords in his 
accounts of the Geats and their wars. Beowulf took no part in the battle 
of Ravenswood. After his return from Denmark, the only part of his 
doings described in detail is that connected with Hygelac’s expedition to 


? ‘Beowulfs Riickkehr’, p. 14. 2 Klaeber, edn., p. cvi. 
3 ‘Beowulfs Riickkehr’, pp. 73-74. * Klaeber, edn., p. 1. 
5 T. M. Gang, ‘Approaches to Beowulf’, R.E.S., N.8. iii (1952), 1-12. 
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Frisia. On that occasion Beowulf performed feats reminiscent of his 
swimming-contest with Breca and his fight against Grendel. He killed 
Deghrefn with his bare hands, as he killed Grendel; he swam home, as 
he swam against Breca. It seems that when he had killed Deghrefn (2501 
ff.) he took from him the sword Nezgling (2680), and he says himself that 
this sword helped him many times (2500). Yet the poet does not explain 
what Beowulf was doing on occasions when we might expect to have 
news of him: when Heardred was killed, and when Onela was killed.! 
Then, after the mention of Deghrefn, Beowulf says he will fight with the 
sword for the Dragon’s hoard of treasure (2508 f.) but adds that he would 
fight without it, bare-handed as he fought Grendel, if he knew how (2518 
ff.). There is something most awkward and strained about this: the poet 
is trying to force his ideas about swords and ma@gen upon his story, with 
unhappy results. Again, my hypothesis is that he kept too close to his 
model: it needed radical adaptation before it would suit his purpose. 

The poet comments that no sword was ever much use to Beowulf in 
battle: Nzgling broke in his hand (2680 ff.). The passage ends with words 
similar to those applied to the Dragon’s possession of the hoard of treasure: 
nes him wihte de sel. Yet the Dragon, as well as Beowulf, had to die; 
and to help to accomplish this the poet produces another ealdsweord etonisc 
(2616), wielded by Wiglaf, Beowulf’s kinsman and his one faithful com- 
panion. This is a reminiscence of Beowulf’s fight with Grendel’s mother; 
but Wiglaf’s sword, a family heirloom that has been involved in deadly 
feud,? bears no real resemblance to the sword that hung on the wall of 
the monster’s cave. And in the end Beowulf slew the Dragon with his 
knife. 

The treasure-motive is also handled without much skill. It dominates 
the Dragon part, dominates the Dragon, and comes near to dominating 
Beowulf himself. To the poet treasure was evil: he says in 2764 ff. that 
gold in the earth may overpower every man. The Dragon is no better off 
for his possession of the hoard (2277; cf. 2687). 

Beowulf’s exact position as regards the treasure is not made clear. Before 
he fights the Dragon he says he will win the gold or die in the attempt 
(2535 ff.), and when he lies dying he asks Wiglaf to carry the hoard out 
to him (2747 ff.). When he sees it he thanks God for it, and rejoices 
that he has gained it for his people (2794 ff.). Yet it is buried with him 
(3163 ff.).3 

It is usually understood that Beowulf, in acquiring the treasure, thereby 
became involved in the curse on it. The curse on the gold is certain 


? Cf. Whitelock, op. cit., pp. 96-98. 


2 Cf. A. Bonjour, The Digressions i in Beowulf (Oxford, 1950), p. 39. 
3 Cf. Klaeber, edn., p. li, n. 2. 
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(3052), but from its effects Beowulf seems to be exempted, for 3053 ff. 
apparently mean that God allowed Beowulf to open the hoard. Great 
eagerness to win the treasure would be wrong, in the light of the poem 
in general and of Hrodgar’s homily in particular. Yet the poet never 
makes it quite clear whether Beowulf is condemned or exonerated. 

No doubt Dr. Whitelock is right when she says: ‘Beowulf has taken 
Hrothgar’s advice and chosen the ece redas’.! That at least seems to be 
the underlying intention of the poem. Yet why is it not expressed more 
clearly, either in the general narrative, or in one of the moralizing asides 
of which the poet is so fond? 

I have suggested reasons. First, that the poet found difficulty in im- 
posing his moral ideas on his source. Secondly, that he did not think of 
Beowulf as definitely either Christian or pagan, but was to some extent 
detached from the story and the characters, using it and them as far as he 
could to convey his Christian philosophy. 

The validity of these reasons may be tested against the episodes in 
Beowulf. 'The allusive way in which these are presented is frequently 
taken to indicate that the audience had minds stocked with Germanic 
legend, and that they were ready to respond at the mention of a hero’s 
name. Doubts about the strength of tradition in Anglo-Saxon times have 
recently been expressed in another connexion,” but as far as Beowulf is 
concerned, all the information required for the understanding of allusions 
is given by the poet. He does not give more because he does not want to 
give more. 

For instance, the poet drew a detailed comparison between Beowulf and 
Sigemund (875-97). The basis of the comparison is that both heroes killed 
monsters and a dragon. But then the poet pointed out the differences be- 
tween Beowulf and Sigemund, relating these differences to his ideas about 
the motives of weapons, treasure, and society. Beowulf killed Grendel with 
his bare hands: Sigemund killed giants with his sword (883 f.). When 
Sigemund fought his dragon he was alone, and killed it with his sword 
(890 ff.); Beowulf was not alone when he killed his dragon, and his sword 
broke in his hand. Sigemund carried off the treasure (895 ff.); Beowulf’s 
treasure was buried uselessly with him. 

Hence the Sigemund episode in Beowulf is, in microcosm, the whole 
poem and the poet’s attitude to it. The heroic deeds of Sigemund did not 
interest the Christian author of the Old English poem any further. The 
Heremod episode provides a foil to set off Beowulf’s rightful use of his 
megen. ‘The point of the allusion to Hama (1198-1209) is that Hama 


? Op. cit., p. 98. 
? K. Sisam, ‘Anglo-Saxon Royal Genealogies’, Proceedings of the British Academy, 
xxxix (1953), 345-6. 
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carried off the Brosinga mene . . . to pare byrhtan byrig and geceas ecne red; 
while Hygelac wore his precious torque ‘when he went raiding a peaceful 
people, and thus lost it to his enemies’.' And Hygelac under rand gecranc. 
Whether ‘the bright city’ really means a monastery or not hardly affects 
the general sense of the reference: beorht sometimes means ‘holy’ and is 
applied to Christ, while the noun burg is sometimes applied to the dwellings 
of Heaven. The phrase ‘chose eternal counsel’ probably ‘implies that 
Hama became a good Christian and that he died as such’. The poet uses 
the whole allusion to present the moral of Hygelac and his undue pride 
(1206). 

The Finn and Ingeld episodes have much in common. The poet tells 
the stories allusively because he does not wish to exploit their possibilities 
of psychological tragedy. In both episodes, marriage fails to bring lasting 
peace to tribes in a state of feud; in both it is a sword which touches off 
the last deadly act of the drama (1142 ff.; 2047 ff.). The handling of the 
motives of weapons, treasure, and society is consistent; each story is 
adapted so that it conforms with the poet’s moral ideas. The adjective 
‘heroic’ is strictly inapplicable to these episodes ; and it is of course pointless 
to try to reconstruct the exact course of events which the poet has done 
his best to obscure. 

In one episode only is the handling of material and human motives 
different: in the episode of Offa and his queen. 

If Dr. Sisam is right in thinking that manuscript mod prydo weg (1931) 
means ‘she was proud’ and that a line or so has been omitted from the 
text,* the episode reads like another warning on the sin of pride, suitably 
reinforcing the admonitions of Hrodgar’s homily; and the transition from 
the subject of Hygd does not seem unduly violent. Certainly there would 
be no good reason to regard the passage as an interpolation, or to doubt 
that it is the work of the Beowulf poet. 

In the episode, as Dr. Whitelock has remarked, Offa is praised in 
unusually glowing terms.’ There are other features which point to her 
conclusion that the poet was here going out of his way to praise the 
Anglian king. Elsewhere in the poem praise of a hero is always balanced 
in some way, but the praise of Offa is unqualified by prophecies of future 
woe. Offa’s marriage is the only one referred to at length which does not 
end badly; Offa is the only king in Beowulf whose warlike deeds do not 
bring about his own downfall. Here the Beowulf poet for once frankly 


! Whitelock, op. cit., p. 56. 

2 Grein-Kéhler, Sprachschatz, s.vv. beorht, burg. 

3 Klaeber, edn., p. 179. 

* Studies in the History of Old English Literature (Oxford, 1953), p. 41 n. 
5 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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admires the heroic, but whether this is an indication that he was a Mercian 
cannot of course be decided without other evidence. 

There is no doubt that the ‘episode poet’, as critics of the dissecting 
school called him, was also the Beowulf poet. On the other hand, I have 
given reasons for doubting that this Christian author was entirely respon- 
sible for the whole of Beowulf, and for supposing that he followed some 
sort of model which already contained the story, at least in outline. What 
form this took cannot be reconstructed, nor is it possible to guess at the 
author’s other sources. My hypothesis concerns only the final stage of 
composition. 

When and where Beowulf was written in its present form are open 
questions, full of paradox. Northumbria in the age of Bede; Mercia later 
in the eighth century? Yet there is some justification for Schiicking’s dating 
about goo.' It is precisely in the Viking Age that Christian Anglo-Saxons 
might derive consolation from reflecting upon their spiritual superiority 
over Scandinavians enjoying material success in this world; it is precisely 
in the Viking Age that detailed traditions about Danes and Geats may 
have come to England to fill out vaguer memories from an earlier period. 
And yet again, the poem is apparently pre-Cynewulf. 

To questions like these the answers cannot be simple, because Beowulf 
is not a simple poem. Whether my partial solution of the problem of its 
authorship proves acceptable or not, it is clearly time to face the fact 
that the problem is there. It may never be solved, but it cannot be 
ignored. 


? ‘Wann entstand der Beowulf?’, p. 407. 
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MALORY’S LAUNCELOT AND THE NOBLE 
WAY OF THE WORLD 


By R. T. Davies 


F all Malory’s knights, Launcelot is the one who most draws the 

attention by the frequency of his appearance, the praises showered 
upon him, and the attractiveness of his disposition. It is unlikely that this 
is not by Malory’s design. When Launcelot has healed Sir Urre, which no 
one else could do, he weeps with humility and relaxed tension, ‘as he had 
bene a chylde that had bene beatyn!’! (Malory knows exactly what is proper 
in this spiritual as in his many amatory crises.) Launcelot has prayed 
secretly to the Holy Trinity: 


I beseche The of Thy mercy that my symple worshyp and honeste be saved, 
and Thou Blyssed Trynyte Thou mayste yeff me power to hele thys syke knyght 
by the grete vertu and grace of The, but, Good Lorde, never of myselff. 


Here in the healing of Sir Urre Malory presents as one of Launcelot’s 
glories the spiritual virtue that accompanies the ‘symple worshyp and 
honeste’ of this best of all secular knights. 

The episode is an impulsive vindication of what Professor C. S. Lewis 
has interpreted in medieval courtly literature as a middle way, a way neither 
ignoble like that of King Mark, nor holy like that of Sir Galahad, but the 
highest way for any gentleman, such as Sir Launcelot, who did not give 
himself to perfection as a religious. It was the way of a secular chivalry, 
which tried to make of this sinful and mutable world as fine and noble a 
place as could be. Launcelot lived as nobly as can a man who frankly 
accepts and does not renounce his disposition to sin. Thus Malory re- 
peatedly refers to him as the ‘trewest lover of a synful man that ever loved 
woman’, or ‘the best knyght . . . of ony synfull man of the worlde’.* Far on 
one side of him is Mark, a sinful man of the world, but not a trew lover and 
not a good knight. Far on the other is Galahad, who is not a sinful man at 
all, but a pure knight of the Grail. 

The light thrown on the position of Launcelot by this consideration helps 
also to place the apologia of Elayne, the frustrated lover of Launcelot. She 
defends her surrender to passion on the grounds that she is an erthely 


? p. 1152. All unqualified page references in this article and notes are to The Works 
of Sir Thomas Malory, ed. E. Vinaver (Oxford, 1947). 
? pp. 1259; 863; 930; 941; 948. My italics in the quotations. 
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person, and, when her confessor bids her reject her amorous thoughts, 
replies: 

Why sholde I leve such thoughtes? Am I nat an erthely woman? And all 
the whyle the brethe ys in my body I may complayne me, for my belyve ys that 


I do none offence, thou(gh) I love an erthely man, unto God, for He fourmed 
me thereto." 


Elayne implies that if you do not renounce the world, but remain, like her, 
an erthely person, then to resist love is unnatural and unreasonable. Her 
attitude is made clearer by a similar remark of Chaucer’s Criseyde. Debat- 
ing with herself whether she should allow love to grow between her and 
Troilus, she asks, in Book II, line 758, 

Shal I nat love, in cas if that me leste? 

What, pardieux! I am nat religious. 


I am not, says Criseyde, one who has renounced the world: why should 
I not love? Another aspect of Elayne’s position is further developed by 
Chaucer elsewhere in the poem when he argues casuistically, “God loveth, 
and to love wol nought werne’.? But this development goes farther than 
we need for the illumination of Malory. 

An appreciation of the position of Elayne and Launcelot helps also to 
place that ‘vertuouse love’ which Malory praises in the chapter called 
wrongly in Caxton’s edition, ‘How trewe love is lykened to sommer’. In 
the light of the considerations we have been making it is seen as the proper 
development of an inevitable relationship between worshypful men and 
women ‘in the world’. Putting two and two together in a way Malory has 
not openly told us to do, we might say that that grace of a good end given 
to Gwenyver in this chapter on ‘vertuouse love’ because she was a trew 
lover’ parallels the grace to heal given, in the Sir Urre episode, to Launcelot, 
the knight of ‘symple worshyp and honeste’. But despite these two local 
reconciliations of the way of religion with the noble way ‘of the worlde’, 
both lovers, as we shall see, in the end utterly renounce the latter. 

Malory conceives of this noble worldly way, which is ultimately re- 
nounced, as, for the knight, a way that is largely followed on horseback. 
‘Bretherne, ye ought to be ashamed to falle so of your horsis! What is a 
knyght but whan he is on horsebacke?’* Thus, too, in the end, when the 
remaining knights of the Round Table become clerks in emulation of 
Launcelot, the first detail of their changed way of life occurring to Malory 
is that then ‘their horses wente where they wolde, for they toke no regarde 
of no worldly rychesses’. And as Sir Ector praises the dead Launcelot he 
refers to the typical occasions of his nobility—‘the kyndest man that ever 


T p. 1093. 2 Troilus and Criseyde, iii. 12. 3 p. 1120. * p. 667, cf. p. 29. 
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strake wyth swerde, . . . the jentyllest that ever ete in halle emonge ladyes’, 
and ‘the truest frende to thy lovar that ever bestrade hors’.' The subject, 
after all, perhaps most dear to Malory’s heart, since it is most frequently 
treated, is knights fighting. With what recurrent tedium we dodge the 
cloven heads and guts of horses, while yet again he compares two angry 
soldiers to two wild boars! 

Nor are the virtues which Malory values in his ideal knights very much 
more subtle and elaborate. Apart from praising their physical strength, 
skill, and courage, he most often calls them curteyse, kynde, jantyll, and trew. 
An analysis of Malory’s various uses of these words shows, on the whole, 
that for him there are two prime pairs of virtues and vices, which occur in 
relations with both ladies and fellow knights: they are, first, loyalty or 
keeping faith, and its opposite falseness or betrayal, and, second, courteous 
service and mercy, and their opposite treason or murder. Murder is prin- 
cipally, of course, physical, but it can be spiritual. In a ‘gentle man’ is to 
be expected, above all, mercy, for it is not only in Chaucer, Boccaccio, and 
Dante that ‘pite renneth sone in gentil herte’. The ‘gentle’ character is not 
revealed, despite the emphasis of frequent mention, only by its appetite for 
horse and armour, battles, hunting, and noble deeds, and by its recoil from 
mere servile labour. It has a moral quality. ‘A knyght withoute mercy ys 
withoute worshyp.’? Murder and betrayal are to be expected in those who 
are not Christians, or who are of low birth. Although ‘nobleness of the 
hands’ and prouesse are praised for themselves, they must be virtuously 
employed, for attention is always drawn to the fact when they are used 
‘falsely’ and ‘treasonously’ . 

The two relationships that, perhaps most of all, engage Malory in the 
whole of his works are prime examples of the noble, middle way. They are 
the relationship of Launcelot and Gwenyver, typified by Launcelot’s 
saying, ‘ye have ben ever my speciall good lady and I at all tymes youre 
poure knyght’, and that of Launcelot and Arthur, typified by Launcelot’s 
‘I must revenge my speciall lorde and my moste bedrad frynde’.* The 
essential element in both cases is loyal service mercifully performed. A 
clash of loyalties is a typical medieval literary theme: but, as Professor 
Vinaver has pointed out, that the tragedy at the end of the Morte Darthur 
lies in such a clash is peculiar to Malory’s recension of it. This is apparently 
Malory’s own significant reinterpretation. 

Two episodes in Launcelot’s quest of the Grail again show Malory’s 
vindication of this middle way, which is the way of those simple virtues 
at which we have just been looking, the way to be followed by the perfect 
secular knight. The first appearance of the Grail in Malory is to Launcelot. 


1 pp. 1255 and 1259. My italics. 2 pp. 106-7; 795; 100; 294; 375; 810. 
> pp. 789. * pp. 1166 and 744. 
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It is said that he sees it and its bearer. In the second episode (which is more 
typically indefinite, and only partly filled in) Launcelot, half asleep, half 
awake, is unable ‘to ryse agayne the holy vessell’. But even so he appears 
to see it, and also the sick knight who is healed by actually kissing it.‘ On 
the other hand, it is said several times that the prime necessity for the 
knight in quest of the Grail is stabilite, or ‘perseverance’, in a state of grace, 
and the sin most likely to impede him, if one can judge by the frequency 
of reference to it, is concupiscence.2 That Launcelot should have been 
given the privilege of seeing the Grail in these two episodes is, then, 
typically inconsistent with what one might have expected in the light of 
Malory’s other comments on the spiritual prerequisites for any stage in the 
revelation of the Grail mysteries. And it is, of course, Launcelot’s lack of 
perseverance in the way of holiness, his thought inwardly of Gwenyver 
while he seems outwardly for God, that prevents him from seeing on other 
occasions than these more than an outer fringe. Even so he thanks God 
that he has been allowed to see ‘as much as ever saw ony synfull man 
lyvynge’. Malory makes Launcelot’s failure when seen from the highest 
plane appear, when seen from the lower, a triumph.? A hermit says in 
praise of Launcelot, 

nere were that he ys nat stable, but by hys thoughte he ys lyckly to turne agayne, 
he sholde be nexte to enchev[e] hit sauff sir Galahad, hys sonne; but God knowith 
hys thought and hys unstablenesse. And yett shall he dye ryght an holy man, 
and no doute he hath no felow of none erthly synfull man lyvyng.* 


The hermit says also that one special virtue of Launcelot who ‘hath 
takyn [upon] hym to forsake synne’—and Launcelot himself confesses that 
the sin is that of having loved Gwenyver ‘unmesurabely and oute of mesure 
long’’—is that ‘sith that he wente into the queste of the Sankgreal he slew 
never man nother nought shall, tylle that he com to Camelot agayne’. 
When he returned to Camelot he found it impossible, even though he tried 
hard, to persevere in purity and to avoid the company of Gwenyver. 

That a concupiscent knight will be a ‘murderer’ is an idea which Launce- 
lot elsewhere expresses when he argues that knights who are lecherous will 
probably ‘sle . . . bettir men than they be hemself. And so who that usyth 
peramours shall be unhappy, and all thynge unhappy that is aboute them.”® 
Malory has not made Launcelot explain himself clearly and fully and it 
would be foolish to read too much into the passage. But it seems that he 
rejects love outside marriage chiefly for fear of God, because, since sin 
pollutes the sinners, in God’s justice it causes all they do to go awry. 


* pp. 793 and 894-5. ? pp. 895-9; 946-7; 955-6. 

3 pp. 801; 1046. * p. 948. 5 pp. 896-7. My italics. 

® pp. 270-1. unhappy: ‘ill-fated’, ‘unfortunate’, perhaps more specifically ‘lacking in 
dexterity (at soldiering)’. 
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Alienated from God by sin, especially the sin of concupiscence, the knight 
can never properly fulfil his role. Cursed in one thing, he is cursed in all. 
That this is what Launcelot means is at least partly supported by the 
hermit’s explanation of his rebuke of Sir Gawayn for having ‘used the 
moste untrewyst lyff that ever I herd knyght lyve’. Referring to the death 
of seven knights at the hands of Gawayn and his fellows, the hermit, in a 
context suggesting that the wickedness referred to is that of concupiscence, 
says 
had ye nat bene so wycked as ye ar, never had the seven brethirne be slayne by 
you and youre two felowys: for sir Galahad hymself [earlier described as a mayde 
who has synned never] alone bete hem all seven the day toforne, but hys lyvyng 
ys such that he shall sle no man lyghtly. 
Although it is not clear whether a Sir Galahad deliberately eschews murder, 
or whether it happens in the nature of things that such a man never kills, 
it is implied that a sinful, a concupiscent, knight can be expected to act 
unbefittingly.! 

Launcelot, then, is not a ‘murderer’—that is one of the values of the 
middle way. Another of these values appears also in King Arthur when 
he is represented as nobly unsuspicious of the relationship between his 
wife and Launcelot. Arthur shows that freedom from fear of peril which 
elsewhere? Malory says characterizes men of worship, ‘for they wene that 
every man be as they bene’. Thus, though Malory wastes an artistic 
opportunity and does not incise it, irony is latent in such a scene as that 
where Gwenyver gives a banquet to suggest her disregard for Launcelot’s 
absence. He has left the court because of her displeasure, but she finds 
that she now has a desperate need of his presence to defend her honour, 
so that Arthur in apparent innocence, seeing this need, asks, ‘What aylith 
you that ye can nat kepe sir Launcelot uppon youre syde?”3 

Ultimately, however, Arthur’s attitude is more than unsuspiciousness. 
When he knows of his betrayal, it becomes, rather, tolerance for the sake 
of peace. It is also, probably, tolerance for the sake of his love for Launcelot 
and Gwenyver. Then, when all is public, it is forgiveness. In contrast, 
King Mark, of course, always suspects Trystram and Isode and does his 
utmost to impede their love; and our immediate sympathy is rather with 
the more noble attitudes of Arthur. But, after all, he was in part deceived, 
and Malory implies that he was a finer man for not having suspected what 
was true. One can hardly maintain, therefore, that Malory’s is a ‘realist’ 
attitude: whether or not the differences between Malory and his probable 


' pp. 891-2. The propriety of ‘unbefittingly’ here is supported slightly by a possible 
sense of unhappy, the word used by Launcelot above. It may perhaps have meaning 5 
in O.E.D., ‘(not) successful in performing what the circumstances require, (not) apt or 
d+-xterous’; or meaning 6, ‘(not) appropriate, (un)befitting’. 

2 p. 1134. 3 p. 1051. 
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French sources point preponderantly to ‘realism’, his ‘unrealistic’ presenta- 
tion of the nobility of the middle way as opposed to the shrewd but un- 
lovable way of King Mark must not be forgotten. In this, to be as wise as 
serpents is not a virtue he expects of his ideal ‘man of worship’. 

Not that King Arthur himself does not show shrewdness on occasion. 
Exceptional though it may be, it prompts him to reply to Gawayn’s con- 
fident comment on Launcelot’s ability to prove by his military skill that 
Gwenyver is no traitor to her husband, 

That I beleve well, but I woll nat that way worke with sir Launcelot, for he 
trustyth so much uppon hys hondis and hys myght that he doutyth no man. 
And therefore for my quene he shall nevermore fyght, for she shall have the law.' 


As Mr. P. E. Tucker has suggested,” the king appreciates that the cogency 
of Launcelot’s denial of the queen’s unchastity is entirely the power of his 
arm. The truth depends on his martial skill—‘that woll I make good with 
my hondis’.? Arthur here shrewdly insists on what is truthful rather than 
what is honourable. The sin of an illicit love affair in medieval literature 
was often not in its sinfulness but in its disclosure. The sin that mattered 
was the loss of the lady’s honour. And, in general, not only does Malory 
show no surprise at Arthur because he did not, on the whole, suspect what 
was true, but also no surprise at Launcelot because he denied what was 
true. 

How offensive to Christianity, in these respects, the noble way of Launce- 
lot can be, is plainly exposed by his use of God on two occasions as security 
for honour against truth.* On the other hand his defence of Gwenyver is 
supported by Bors who says, 
for and ye ded ony other wyse all the worlde wolde speke you shame to the 
worldis ende. Insomuch as ye were takyn with her, whether ye ded ryght othir 
wronge, hit ys now youre parte to holde wyth the quene.* 


Bors is concerned not with righteousness but with reputation. And 
Gawayn, before the unfortunate death of his brothers, Gareth and Gaherys, 
is altogether sympathetic to Launcelot.® It is the subsequent death of his 
brothers in all innocence, and not the treachery of Gwenyver to Arthur or 
the immorality of Launcelot, which eventually arouses Gawayn’s opposi- 
tion. And the complaint of Arthur himself is not against the two sinners, 
though he is at first prepared to prosecute their punishment to the death, 
but rather against the man who, by his public discovery of Launcelot and 
Gwenyver together, forced the whole affair into the open. 


‘A, Aggravayne, Aggravayne!’ seyde the kynge, ‘Jesu forgyff hit thy soule, 


' p. 1175. 2 M.L.R. xiviii (1953), 391-7. 
3 pp. 1188 and 1171. * pp. 1167 and 1197. 
5 pp. 1171 and 1184. My italics. © pp. 1175 and 1176. 
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for thyne evyll wyll that thou haddist and sir Mordred, thy brothir, unto sir 
Launcelot hath caused all this sorow.’ 


Had Gawayn permitted it, Arthur would readily have ended the war and 
been reconciled to Launcelot and Gwenyver.! 

But the war goes on and what had begun in a malicious disclosure of an 
adulterous love assignation ends in the complete destruction of the Round 
Table and the renunciation by Launcelot and Gwenyver of an unstable 
world, a world of misfortune in which one sins. Gwenyver enters a nunnery 
and Launcelot seeks ‘ony heremyte, other graye or whyte, that wyl receyve 
me’. There is no doubt about the nature of their final ut.dertaking. It is 
called a way of ‘perfection’, ‘penance’, and prayer.? After Arthur’s death, 
his widow and her lover might otherwise have married—but there is no 
suggestion of this, unless it is implied by Launcelot’s ‘yf I had founden you 
now so dysposed, I had caste me to have had you into myn owne royame’. 
But she is not so disposed, and though Gwenyver bids him ‘[go] thou to 
thy realme, [an]d there take ye a wyff’, Launcelot replies, ‘I shall never be 
so false unto you of that I have promysed. But the selff desteny that ye 
have takyn you to, I woll take me to, for the pleasure of Jesu.’ That destiny 
is the way of perfection. 

So far as Gwenyver is concerned she follows this changed way of life 
because it is their love that has caused the death of so many knights, 
including her own lord. She is therefore in the convent ‘to gete my soule 
hele’. She does not doubt her eventual salvation, ‘for as synfull as ever 
I was, now ar seyntes in hevyn’.3 Eventually Launcelot, too, has so morti- 
fied his corrupt desires that when Gwenyver dies and he looks on her face, 
‘he wepte not gretelye, but syghed’, and though at her interment he 
swooned, he replied to the hermit who reproved him for such sorrow- 
making that his conscience was clear, ‘for my sorow was not, nor is not, 
for ony rejoysyng of synne’.* 

It was not simply his old love that wrung his heart. What it was we 
must pick out from a passage of typical difficulty. Malory’s style tends to 
become opaque whenever any revealing comment promises. ‘No’, says 
Launcelot, 


whan I remembre of hir beaulte and of hir noblesse, that was bothe wyth hyr 
kyng and wyth hyr, so whan I sawe his corps and hir corps so lye togyders, truly 
myn herte wold not serve to susteyne my careful body. 


Launcelot, I think, is wrung by a concrete example of transience. It is 
made more poignant because of the lying together in death of those he had 
offended so: the poignancy is partly from his guilt, partly from a resurgence 


t pp. 1184; 1190; 1192; 1194; 1213. 2 pp. 1253 and 1255. 
3 p. 1252. * p. 1256. 
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of his old loyalty to them both, and especially to them as a pair, his lord 
and lady; but predominantly it is the poignancy of the tears in things. 
Thus, too, in the palinode to his Troilus and Criseyde Chaucer refers 
succinctly to the ‘false worldes brotelnesse’ which has caused Troilus so 
much pain, and which he can now correctly recognize for what it is from 
the stability of the heavens. Thus, too, when Launcelot has left Gwenyver 
in the nunnery and heard from Bedyvere an account of how Arthur and 
the last knights of the Round Table had passed away, he ‘threwe hys armes 
abrode and sayd, ‘“‘Alas! Who may truste thys world?” ’! and renounced 
it and became a religious. Galahad had earlier warned Launcelot to 
‘remembir of this worlde unstable’, and Launcelot, banished from England, 
had already complained that ‘fortune ys so varyaunte, and the wheele so 
mutable, that there ys no constaunte abydynge’ .? 

Launcelot’s renunciation is not only of a transient and sinful world, but 
also of a way of life that tried to make it fine and noble. In the same way, 
at the end of Troilus and Criseyde, Chaucer laments not only the brotelnesse 
of a false world but also the final insignificance of its refinements, worthy- 
nesse, noblesse, and all the other glorious virtues of the noble lover. Even- 
tually Launcelot is ordained priest, and then, in this spectacle of ‘the 
nobleste knyght of the world’ taking ‘such abstynaunce that he waxed ful 
lene’,} the ideal of the middle way, the ideal of the knight, suffers a dramatic 
death before that of the clerk. Not only does Launcelot renounce concupi- 
scence, but the whole orientation of a knight whose life is devoted to 
‘worldly works’. 

He has attempted this renunciation before. It was in quest of the Grail, 
when concupiscence was condemned in its holy light, and when, in his first 
confession for fourteen years, he saw that 


all my grete dedis of armys that I have done for the moste party was for the 
quenys sake, and for hir sake wolde I do batayle were hit ryght other wronge. And 
never dud I batayle all only for Goddis sake, but for to wynne worship and to 
cause me the bettir to be beloved, and litill or nought I thanked never God of hit.* 


He now looks God-ward, to truth and goodness, and away from himself, 
away from the earthly goddess, Gwenyver, and away from the pursuit of 
honour. 

Launcelot’s confession of pride is repeated in his final expression of grief 
for Gwenyver and Arthur. That grief is also contrition for his fault and 
pride. These, he says,5 laid his lord and lady low. His lord and lady were 
‘kynde’ but he was ‘unkynd’. This is at last an expression of humility, and 


T p. 1254. 2 pp. 1035 and 1201. 3 p. 1255. 
+ p. 897. My italics. Cf. also p. 896, ‘worldly adventures whether ryght or wrong’. 
5 

p. 1256. 
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a recognition of his own responsibility. It is an expression of his freedom 
from all blame of others. Presumably his exact meaning is that both 
Arthur and Gwenyver in their several ways as his superiors, his lord and 
lady, were generous to him, and so were true to their noble natures, while 
all that he, their subject, did in return was to act unnaturally and by his 
noble liaison with the queen to bring enmity between them, and between 
them and their people. There, presumably, were his pride and fault. 

Gawayn, as he dies,’ repents that Arthur is suffering because of his 
refusal to allow the king to accord with Launcelot on account of his blood- 
feud for his dead brothers. If Gawayn’s fault were simply a failure in 
mercy, it might be possible to interpret his repentance strictly in terms of 
the middle way, for without mercy a knight was without worship, and the 
romances have as a common subject a conflict of loyalties. But Gawayn 
calls his single-minded, heroic, epic loyalty to his brothers, pride. Thus, 
though Malory by no means develops the point, so that its significance may 
be doubted, Gawayn, too, it would appear, finally doubts the ‘nobility’ of 
the earthly code. 

In any balanced evaluation of the Morte Darthur these points must not 
be forgotten. There is this possibility concerning Gawayn, together with 
Malory’s perception of Launcelot’s sin, and there is Malory’s presentation 
of the quest of the Grail as an allegoric pursuit of spiritual perfection, 
involving renunciation of the noble middle way. Here, at least, Malory 
shows a rational understanding of the moral implications of such a way. 
But this virtue is incidental, and, it may be, depends on the text he is 
translating. It is not evidence of a systematic philosophy embodied in the 
concrete symbols of Grail and Quest. Such a systematic philosophy would 
require an analytic mind, and such an embodiment in concrete symbols a 
power of sustained and shaping imagination, which Malory does not else- 
where give more than a hint of. At the same time, both here and in some 
similar incidental passages, we must acknowledge his local moral insight 
into complex and delicate situations, and his imaginative sympathy with at 
least some aspects of a quest for spiritual perfection, even though they are, 
perhaps, those that are more picturesque. 

But, whereas Launcelot was unsuccessful as a knight of the Grail, and 
his defeat was due to his instability in a state of grace (for while she was 
alive and accessible, Gwenyver could not be kept out of his mind), Malory 
implies at the end that in his final renunciation of the world Launcelot 
has remained stable and made satisfaction for all his offences: for in a 
dream at the time of Launcelot’s death the Archbishop sees him carried 
to heaven. 


1! p. 1230. 
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Y’ CURIOUST SCHOOLER IN CRISTENDOM 
By BairD W. WHITLOCK 


ARLY in 1625 Edward Alleyn wrote his father-in-law, John Donne, 

a letter which has appeared in print many times since, but never 

accurately. It is the purpose of this article to present the correct text and 

consider briefly the evidence it affords of Donne’s character in his later life. 

Its importance lies in its being the only known letter to Donne which 

paints a completely dark picture of him. Its detailed accusations, however, 
render it too important to be dismissed as mere spleen. 

It is impossible to know how long Donne and Alleyn had been acquainted 
before the year 1625. We may assume that Donne had seen thé actor 
when they were both young men, for the poet seems to have frequented 
all the London theatres. Although Alleyn was his son-in-law, he was five 
or six years older than Donne, a fact which undoubtedly led to a rather 
tense relationship. The first recorded meeting of the two was on 1 January 
1619. In his diary for that date Alleyn wrote: ‘New Years Daye we went 
to Camberwell Chirch for Mt Doc / Dune preacht & we dind wt S': Tho: 
grymes.’"! Grymes had married the sister of Donne’s wife (Anne More), 
and Donne spent a good deal of time with him, both before and especially 
after Anne’s death. Alleyn was also very friendly with Sir Thomas, and 
the two families often exchanged invitations to dinner. As Alleyn main- 
tained a pew in the Camberwell church, he came into almost weekly con- 
tact with the Grymes family. But this does not prove that he was well 
acquainted with Donne. 

The next time we meet Donne in Alleyn’s diary is not until 20 August 
1620: ‘I Herd doc: done att Cambewell & after dyned wt S' Tho: grymes: 
theye & M* angre came to Dullwich in y* afternoon.’ It is not until the 
year 1622, however, that the two seem to have met each other very often. 
On 14 June ‘dune preched att Camberwell’, and on 21 September ‘I went 
to Croyden fayre Dind wt y* Archbishop ther wase y* Deane off Pawles & 
S' Ed Sankvile’. Unfortunately, the diary breaks off at the beginning of 
October. 

Sandwiched between his meetings with the Dean in this year was a meet- 
ing of far more importance to both men. On 4 September “Y* Lo: Carewe: 
S': Ed bowyer: His brother: Lady byne Her brother & frend M' Denves 
[?]: St Tho: grymes: His Lady & his son & y* Dean off Powles Daghter ye 
Lad Clarck: Mr Austen His wiff & Dawghter Dind wt vs’. This may or 


1 Diary of Edward Alleyn, Founder of Dulwich College, 1617-1622. Dulwich College 
MS. IX. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 24 (1955) 
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may not have been the first meeting between Alleyn and Donne’s eldest 
daughter, Constance, but it was not the last. If the diary of the founder of 
Dulwich had continued, this young lady’s name would certainly have 
appeared more and more often during the next year. 

Alleyn at this time was married quite happily to Joan Woodward, the 
step-daughter of Philip Henslowe, the manager of The Rose and other 
playhouses. The relations of these two men are far more entangled than 
those of Alleyn and Donne were ever to be. Leaving those problems aside, 
Alleyn and Joan seem to have been happy with each other. Then, on 
28 June 1623, Joan died. Having had one successful marriage, the old 
actor, now fifty-seven, decided to marry again, and he quickly decided 
upon the twenty-year-old Constance Donne, who seems to have been 
anything but hesitant about receiving his overtures. That she was still 
unmarried was not her father’s fault. In the preceding October he had 
tried to marry her off to what he considered a suitable young man, but the 
plot had failed: 


Tell both your daughters a piece of a story of my Con., which may accustom 
them to endure disappointments in this world: An honourable person (whose 
name I give you in a schedule to burn, lest this letter should be mislaid) had an 
intention to give her one of his sons, and had told it me, and would have been 
content to accept what I, by my friends, could have begged for her; but he in- 
tended that son to my profession, and had provided him already £300 a year of 
his own gift in church livings, and hath estated £300 more of inheritance for 
their children; and now the youth (who yet knows nothing of his father’s inten- 
tion or mine) flies from his resolutions for that calling, and importunes his father 
to let him travel. The girl knows not her loss, for I never told her of it; but, truly, 
it is a great disappointment to me." 


The idea of her marrying beneath her, or so he considered, in an alliance 
with an actor, no matter how famous, could not have been much more 
agreeable to him than his previous disappointment. The happenings of 
the following year and a half are the subject of the Alleyn letter. 

Scholarly treatment of the letter has been extremely faulty. Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s remarks concerning it? reveal his romanticizing with the evidence 
and show that he not only did not consult the original manuscript but also 
that he misread the transcript, if, as seems probable, he used either W. H. 
Blanch’s history of Camberwell or Young’s history of Dulwich. 

Later scholars have scarcely done better, and the latest biography of 
Alleyn contains errors that reveal that once again the original manuscript 
was not even consulted. The transcriptions that exist not only suffer from 


1 Edmund Gosse, The Life and Letters of John Donne (London, 1899), ii. 171. 
2 Ibid., ii. 217-19. 
3 G. L. Hosking, The Life and Times of Edward Alleyn (London, 1952). 
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inaccuracies, they do not even include some of the most valuable words of 
the letter, those which Alleyn crossed out and changed. 

The letter, which was kindly shown to me, along with other Alleyn 
documents, by Mr. W. S. Wright, Librarian of Dulwich College, is on a 
piece of paper 11 x 13 inches, folded in half, making four pages 6} 11 
inches. This originally bore only a letter to Alleyn from a William Becher- 
chelder, a citizen of Southwark, dated 24 January 1624/5. There is good 
reason to believe that the draft of the letter to Donne was written before 
the end of the month. It begins, after two false starts at other points on the 
paper, below the Becherchelder letter, on a line with the subscription. 


Sr. y® vnkind: vnexspeckted / & vndeserved deniall off yt / comon curtesie 
afforded to a frend / I mean y* Loane off vnvsefull moneys / w*". your self som 
few days before I making you aquainted / wt all my proceeding did then so 
Louingly grant vnto be sides y* / volonttary offer off 500! more then I entreated 
& your after repeating / itt to S' Tho grymes makes me wonder when shewld so 
strangly / alter your mind att y* very pinch off my ocasion & trewly S™: I / can 

in som sort 
nott welle [? dwell] in quiett till I bee , fey resolued her in. & to / yt end I haue 
exsamind my selfe in all my proceedinges towards / you & youres to see iff I 
in mee 
Cowld find any just Cause of offenc / , to moue you to this hard dealing & surly 
I can find none / yett itt should seem you conceiue @great-fault-in-mee itt wholy / 
to bee in me but ae-+-takitt I hope I shall allwayes be / able before god & y* world 
well & trewly to Cleer my selfe off / ye Least breach of any Jott off yt promise I 
first made & for / your better remembranc I pray you Look back & revers y* / 
whol progress off yt business w“. as fully as I can remember / I will here trewly 
sett downe. Then thus after affer / mations made by St: Tho grymes on boath 
sides I wase envited / to your howse y* 21 off october 1623 wher after dinner in 
yo": parlore / you declard yo intencon to bestow wt yor daughter Con: all y* 
benefitt / off yo" pryme Lease w™: as you sd you knew would shortly be renewd 
|| & yt you wear asured iff I stayd till michaelmass next to bee / worth 500! att 
y® Least & when so euer itt showld rise to more itt / showld wholy bee hirs. my 
offer wase to doe as much for her as / your selfe & add to yt att my death 500! 
& so her estat ¢ / showld be a 1000! / [Alleyn’s stroke] this gaue nott Content & Sr 
Tho perswaded / me to doe som what more w“. I did & promisd to Leaue her / 
att my death 2000 / [Alleyn’s] markes this wase accepted & securyty demanded / 
I then towld you all my Landes wear stated on y* Coll: 3 Leases / I had one off 
them wase giuen to y® Coll: y* other 2 being y* manor / & recktory off Lewsham 
as the plaichowse theare 
worth 130! a year & diuer tenementes in y* / black fryars , worth 120! y® year 
boath w“: cost me 2500! iff nether / my statute ner or recognisanc would serv 
those 2 Leases showld / be past over to some persone in trust y‘ after my death 
shee / surviuing should bee Leaft 2000 / [Alleyn’s] markes this wase accepted on 
all / sides & your self being cauld away by y* Coming off som Ladyes / you took 
your Leaue off St Tho & referd y* accomplishing / off these businesses to his 
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direcktion I presently retornd to / peckham & coming then to con towld her what 
had past / & more to show my Loue to her off my owne voluntary I / towld her 
beefore St Tho I would make itt vpp 1500! / [Alleyn’s] / w°: wase then by your 
self & St Tho exstraordynary accepted on / all this while ther wase no 200! a 

mony 
yeere spoken off nor any / other Joynter but so much , att my death. tis trew, 
itt wase / thought more Convenient for her to haue 200! a year then 1500! / but 
then se 1500! in money & I sayd diuers tymes &&-se-say stilt / iff god enabld me I 
shalbe most willing to doe itt &-ppen-+*-peynt / 
Leaue her att my death astawase ‘able-cather-+*-one-or-y*-other & so itt wase a 
desire rather then / a promise thus past itt on till y* begining off your sickness / 
& then you desire our maryag showld be performd wt as much / sped as might 
bee for as you sd y® world took Large knowledg / off itt & for what wase promisd 
on your part iff god lent you lyfe / showld be realy performd I direckly went on 
vrging you to / nothing but wase rested wholy on your bare word (w%. I then / 
thought 10 tymes y® valew Could nott mak you break) itt is / now allmost 5 
quateres sinc our maryag I haue all this tyme / loud her kept her & meynteynd 

never thought to haue 
her & , had so great a Cause / off discontent as your self now gaue thus +sepe 
I hope 

I may safly tak god & y* / 

world to wittness I haue wt trew Loue & affection performed all yt / ought to be 


to you & yours 
don on my part , w*. my Concience knowing made me an- / greed att your 
soudeyn deniall off yt w“: before you had granted / & deleuer those pasionat 
wordes you took so hanously seeing therby / I must bee branded eather for a 
foole or a knaue in yt business / I had vndergon but itt seme itt wase your desire 
to driue me / in to y® disgrac elc you would never continew me in hope till y* / 
very Last & then fayle me vppon all termes but y* Lord / Judg this cause bee 
twen you & me & so y* Lord deale to me / eather in mercie or Judment as I had 
I trew intencion to doe / good to those pore men & no wrong to you nor yours 
y*-we / my Langwage you took so harsh wase this yt I now perceued you // 
esteemd 500! beefor my honesty your own reputacon or your daughter / good 
twise 
you presently being enflamd sayd , itt wase falls & a Lye / wordes in my mynd 
when you might be question for them 
more fitting you 30 years ago , then now vnder / so reverent a Calling as you are 
but as falls as you suppose / Them I pray-ged-the wish they proue nott all trew 
for som off / them I am to well asurd off before this violenc brake forth / you calld 
me a playn man I desire allways so to be for I / thank god I never Could disguise 
in my Lyfe & I am to owld / now to lerne wear itt off ye Curioust Schooler in 
Cristendom /' my hart & tong must goe to gather & allthough this be thought / 
great folly in y* world yett I hope will easely forgiue y* fault / iff itt be one 
Therfore sinc I am willing to be so & your / knowled longe howldeth itt I pray 


1 This extremely difficult passage has been variously misread by scholars. Modernized 
it reads ‘I am too old now to learn, were it of the most curious scholar in Christendom.’ 
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such 
you pardon , ## faultes / as my IIletterat pleyness Comittes & now in pleyne 
turmes giue me / Leaue to enquire what faultes off myne hath Causd so manie 
vnkind / passages in you as first after our mariage before S™: Tho grymes / vppon 
e 


your recovery +ppen y* poynt off giuing Joy you ther promisd / to send my wyfe 
her mothers Childbed Lynine for anew years guift / after yt my wyfe had a great 
desire to a little nagg off yours / for her own selfe to vse for her health to take y* 
ayre & hering / you many tymes say itt did you no servis C: usd her brother 
georg / to moue you for itt in her be half w: she making no doubt / off (wild 
me-te-mak wase very much joyd in but to prevent / her off yt Comfort y* nagg 
wase suddeynly sent away to oxenford / she agayn she having but 2 dyamond 
rings you wisht me to / tell her you wear importund for y* one & iff she would 
send / you itt you would retorne her y* ring wt 5 stons you / weare in lew ther 
off I broght you y* one but y* other you / keep still. again one tym you towld me 
in y® great Chamber / you had 550! / [Alleyn’s] for ye Leese but Con showld haue 
Dut 500 when / as you allways promisd y* vttmost valew agayn you one / tym 
wear very kind to wish me to [be] as bowld in your house / as in my owne & to 
this term 
take alodging att any tym when I pleasd / but when I towld you , my occasions 
former 
would stay me in town / & y‘ I wase willing to accept your , louing offer you 
answerd / mee wt labour [?] no & so I took itt: many tymes haue I / moue you 
for matters off endiffreence be longin to your place / but they wear eather flattly 
denid put by to Circvmstance / or flattly denid fer all these backward favor arise 
yet ~yetnot find itt 
for+ / for som fault in me in your Judgment but, I can im-ne-w / vniess itt be 
money 


to much Credulyty to trust wordes in sted off deedes / for my wyfs , I showld 
receaue you may Conceaue I desire itt / out off Coveteousness itt is then Coveting 
more for her good 
then to mak itt better / for her & iff you Can imploy itt better then I entend vse / 
your own discretion for y* enlarging off my own estate / I never desird itt for I 
I haue enough 
thank my good god , for my self / & others but my Care in this wase only ffor 
her w% I / thank you, you now took from me // in this Little tym off our so nere 
acquaintance iff ever you haue / found me as a man alltogether vnfitt to receaue 
here 
any frenly / curtesie att your handes for I see you proferss itt Largly to several / 
persons then for aconclusion Lett me entreat you as I find / you no waye willing 
as 

to my furtheranc so be nott any ways / a means of my hindranc , your daughter 
Luce is good Companie / for my wife so your abily is better able to bear her 
Charge / then myn & thus beeing a playn man I hope you will pardon / me in 
deliuerg my mind in playn terms yet ever rady wt my best / Loue to yor daughter 
& my best servis to you I, &c." 


? As an example of the mistakes and inadequacies of previous transcriptions of the letter, 
compare the following passages from Hosking’s book (pp. 231-5) with the transcription 
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We do not know whether or not this letter, in its finished form, ever 
reached Donne, but there is some reason to believe it did. As to the truth 
of the charges in the letter, it is too easy to toss them off as the angry insults 
of a son-in-law. Gosse said, ‘Probably Alleyn wanted Donne to join him 
in wild speculations’, but this is a wild and unfair supposition, as Alleyn’s 
business dealings at the time indicate. Certainly Sir Thomas Grymes did 
not consider him a bad financial risk. Besides, no matter what faults may 
be attributed to Alleyn at other times in his life, his diary reveals him as an 
honest and sincere man in all his dealings concerning Dulwich College and 
generally as a God-fearing soul, at least in his later years. And this diary 
was definitely not one intended for the public eye. The charges that Alleyn 
brings are detailed and substantiated, and his references to their common 
friend, Sir Thomas Grymes, show that he is not afraid of an outside wit- 
ness. Certainly in his own dealings with Constance he was more than true 
to his word, giving her, at his death, all and more than he had said he 
would. 

Walton’s description of Donne’s later life has so influenced Donne 
scholars that there are few who question his saintly characteristics. The 
evidence, however, does not support such a picture. The Vestry Minutes 
and Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Dunstan’s reveal a sometimes miserly 
parish priest whose interests are centred at least as much in himself as they 
are in his church. His letters to various personages of rank sometimes 
strike us as a little more time-serving than we could wish the subject of 
Walton’s biography to be. 

In a study of Donne’s character it is not the affair of the denied loan to 
Alleyn that is of primary interest in this letter; its importance lies in its 
recounting of petty actions and inconsiderate speech. It is here that 
Alleyn’s charges seem most straightforward and accurate. We may find 
excuses for Donne’s sending the horse off to Oxford and say that he was 
perhaps befriending his indigent relatives, the Dawsons, whom he was, in 
part, supporting. We may argue that Donne’s extreme illness (the subject of 
his Devotions upon Emergent Occasions), followed closely by his undertaking 
of new duties at St. Dunstan’s in March 1624, made Alleyn’s importunities 
too unimportant for his notice. Yet we are still faced by the apparent fact 
of Donne’s uncharitable attitude towards his daughter’s husband. 


given in this article: ‘I hope I shall always be able before God and the world well and 
truly to clear myself of any jot of the promise I first made’ (omits four words) ; ‘and divers 
tenements in the Blackfriars worth £120 a year, both of which cost me £2,500’ (omits four 
of the most important words); ‘But the Lord judge this case between you and me, either 
in mercy or judgement’ (omits seven words, as well as misreading another word, which is 
a more frequent occurrence) ; ‘I am too old now to learn rhetoric of the cursedest school in 
Christendom’ (not even the cramped hand of Alleyn explains as far a miss as this). Blanch’s 
copy of the letter, purporting to be an exact transcription, has errors running into the 
hundreds, but it is basically more correct than the modern copy. 
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If Donne received the letter, and if the charges therein were valid, we 
should expect to find some evidence of a reaction. This may be found in 
Sermon 8 of the LXXX Sermons, a sermon preached upon Candlemas 
Day, 2 February, of an unspecified year. Mrs. Simpson shows that 1624/5 
is the probable date.' In it the following passage appears: 


They are not your works, if that that you give be not your owne. Nor is it your 
own, if it were ill gotten at first. How long soever it have been possessed, or how 
often soever it have beene transformed, from money to ware, from ware to land, 
from land to office, from office to honour, the money, the ware, the land, the 
office, the honour is none of thine, if in thy knowlege, it were ill gotten at first. 
. . . If we should deale so with worldly mens estates, (defalse unjust gettings) it 
would abridge and attenuate many a swelling Inventory. Till this defalcation, 
this scrutiny be made, that you know what’s your owne, what’s other mens, as 
your Tombe shall be but a monument of your rotten bones, how much gold or 
marble soever be bestowed upon it, so that Hospitall, that free-schoole, that 
Colledge that you shall build, and endow, will bee but a monument of your 
bribery, your extortion, your oppression; and God, who will not be in debt, 
(though he owe you nothing that built it) may be pleased to give the reward of 
all that, to them, from whom that which was spent upon it, was unjustly taken.” 


After this rather obvious hit against endowers of hospitals (in the old sense) 
and colleges, of whom at that time Alleyn was chief in the London eye, the 
sermon goes on to a consideration of children’s inheritances and fits the 
Alleyn situation quite easily. Such a condemnation might not have been 
far from the Dean’s mind when he received the foregoing letter. 

Perhaps the most damaging charge in the letter is that against Donne’s 
superior attitude toward Alleyn. There can be little doubt that the Dean 
did treat the old actor as an inferior, revealing an attitude which may have 
been typical of the period (see John Chamberlain’s letter to Dudley Carle- 
ton on the subject of the marriage)’ but which is none the more excusable. 
In the Candlemas sermon quoted above, Donne said, very truly, “They 
shall not wrangle about faith and works, but be actually zealous of goods 
[sic] works. For, purification was accompanied with an oblation, something 
was to be given; A Lamb, a Dove, a Turtle; All, emblemes of mildnesse; 
true purity is milde, meek, humble, and to despise and undervalue others, 
is an inseparable mark of false purity.’4 

' A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne (Oxford, 2nd edn. 1948), pp. 350, 356. 

2 LXXX Sermons, p. 83. 


3 The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. N. E. McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), ii. 534. 
* LXXX Sermons, p. 77. 
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POPE, THE BYZANTINE EMPRESS, AND 
WALPOLE’S WHORE 


By James M. OsBorN 


RITICS of Pope’s poetry have uniformly praised the force and 
subtlety of his two dialogues published in 1738 and afterwards desig- 

nated “The Epilogue to the Satires’. These critics have bestowed the highest 
encomiums on the concluding passage of Dialogue I, Pope’s description of 
Vice Triumphant, who, once enthroned in power, receives obsequious 
flattery from all sides, except only from Pope himself. Joseph Warton, in 
his 1797 edition of Pope,' wrote: “This is perhaps the noblest passage in 
all his works, without any exception whatever.’ Pope’s next editor, W. L. 
Bowles, asserted: ‘More dignified and impressive numbers, more lofty 
indignation, more animated appeals, and more rich personifications never 
adorned the page of the Satiric Muse.’ W. J. Courthope similarly praised 
‘the spendid picture of the Triumph of Vice . . . the highest pitch of in- 
dignation’,? and the most recent editor, John Butt, terms it ‘one of the 
grandest passages of his later poetry’. The force of Pope’s lines is incon- 
testable: 

Vice is undone, if she forgets her Birth, 

And stoops from Angels to the Dregs of Earth: 

But ’tis the Fall degrades her to a Whore; 

Let Greatness own her, and she’s mean no more: 

Her Birth, her Beauty, Crowds and Courts confess, 

Chaste Matrons praise her, and grave Bishops bless: 

In golden Chains the willing World she draws, 

And hers the Gospel is, and hers the Laws: 

Mounts the Tribunal, lifts her scarlet head, 

And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead! 

Lo! at the Wheels of her Triumphal Car, 

Old England’s Genius, rough with many a Scar, 

Dragg’d in the Dust! his Arms hang idly round, 

His Flag inverted trails along the ground! 

Our Youth, all liv’ry’d o’er with foreign Gold, 

Before her dance; berind her crawl the Old! 

See thronging Millions to the Pagod run, 

And offer Country, Parent, Wife, or Son! 


2 iv. 317. 2 Works of Alexander Pope (London, 1806), iv. 334. 
3 Pope’s Works, ed. W. Elwin and W. J. Courthope (London, 1881), iii. 453. 
4+ Twickenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope (London, 1939), iv. p. xxxix. 
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Hear her black Trumpet thro’ the Land proclaim, 
That ‘Not to be corrupted is the Shame.’ 
In Soldier, Churchman, Patriot, Man in Pow’r, 
Tis Av’rice all, Ambition is no more! 
See, all our Nobles begging to be Slaves! 
See, all our Fools aspiring to be Knaves! 
The Wit of Cheats, the Courage of a Whore, 
Are what ten thousand envy and adore. 
All, all look up, with reverential Awe, 
On Crimes that scape, or triumph o’er the Law: 
While Truth, Worth, Wisdom, daily they decry— 
‘Nothing is Sacred now but Villany.’ 

Yet may this verse (if such a Verse remain) 
Show there was one who held it in disdain. 


All Pope’s editors and critics have accepted the portrait of Vice as being 
an abstract personification. As such it makes a fitting conclusion to the 
satire—Pope artfully rises from particulars to the universal in a crescendo 
of indignation against the iniquities of his age. But at this point the careful 
reader finds himself puzzled. Pope usually wrote on more than one level 
of meaning with overtones of allusion and analogy. Is this passage an 
exception, containing no more than a stock literary allusion to the Whore 
of Babylon? 

The only one of Pope’s editors to point a parallel to this apologue was 
William Warburton, Pope’s intimate friend and literary executor. In the 
1751 edition of Pope’s Works Warburton stated: “The Poet, in this whole 
passage, would be understood to allude to a very extraordinary story told 
by Procopius in his Secret History: the sum of which is as follows.’! War- 
burton then recounted in a footnote three pages long the story of the 
prostitute Theodora who became the wife of the Emperor Justinian, and 
once in power received slavish adoration from the multitude. Warburton’s 
phrasing here is evasive, and his parade of erudition is pedantic; such 
qualities, combined with his pomposity, made him a favourite butt for the 
wit of later commentators. Gibbon remarked sardonically, when writing 
of Theodora in The Decline and Fall, ‘Without Warburton’s critical tele- 
scope, I should never have seen, in the general picture of triumphant vice, 
any personal allusion to Theodora’.2 Courthope added a century later: 
“The idea of personifying the corruption of Walpole’s age as a prostitute 
was sufficiently obvious without the abstruse aid of Procopius.’? 

Though Warburton has properly been fair game for his successors, many 
of his specific suggestions, including this one, cannot be dismissed lightly. 
Instead, it may be more profitable to inquire whether Pope had read 


? iv. 314-16. 2 Ed. J. B. Bury (London, 1901), iv. 215. 3 Op. cit., iii. 471. 
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Procopius and whether there is any evidence that Pope did indeed have the 
Theodora parallel in mind. Here one of the unpublished jottings in the 
manuscripts of Pope’s modest Boswell, Joseph Spence, sheds a glimmer of 
light. During a conversation in March 1743, Pope recommended to Spence 
Cousin’s Histoire de Constantinople (8 vols., Paris, 1672-4) as being ‘very 
convenient, to save one the drudgery of reading through all the Byzantine 
historians’. Cousin’s translation of Procopius’s Secret History appears in 
vol. ii, and the passage describing Theodora’s triumph (pp. 150-1) reads 
as follows: 


Il n’y a point de crime dont ne soit capable celui qui s’est une fois depouillé 
des sentimens de l’honneur, & qui ne se soucie plus d’étre en exécration aux 
gens-de-bien. Quand il s’est une fois armé le front d’impudence, il n’y a plus 
d’infamie ou il fasse difficulté de se plonger. Pas un Magistrat ne témoigna de 
Yindignation de cette honte de l’Etat. Ils étoient préts de l’adorer comme une 
divinité. Aucun Prélat ne parut en avoir de la douleur. IIs allérent la saliier 
comme leur Impératice. Le peuple qui avoit été le spectateur de ses bouffon- 
eries & de sa prostitution, se prosterna aussi-tét a ses piés, comme un esclave 
aux piés de sa souveraine. II n’y eut point de soldat qui se fachat de courre 
toutes sortes de hazars pour la défense de ses intéréts. Enfin personne, de quelque 
condition qu’elle fat, ne s’opposa a cette monstrueuse élévation. Tout le monde 
s’accorda d’un commun consentement 4 cette sujetion infame. I] semble que la 
fortune affecte de faire admirer l’empire qu’elle exerce dans le monde, & de 
montrer qu’elle ne se soiimet ni aux régles de la bien-séance, ni au jugement de 
la raison. Elle éléve certaines personnes 4 des grandeurs prodigieuses, ou selon 
toutes les apparances, elles ne devoient jamais parvenir, & elle se moque des 
obstacles qui pouvoient empécher leur avancement. En-un-mot elle se vante que 
tout lui céde & lui obéit. 


The parallels in situation, in phraseology (some indicated by editorial 
italics), and in moral tone suggest that Warburton knew what he was talking 
about. It is difficult to believe that these parallels are merely coincidental.* 

That Warburton should have been aware of the Theodora analogue is 
not surprising, considering that he singled out the quality of ‘elegant and 
satiric ambiguity’ as being a special feature of the poem. Later critics have 
similarly remarked Pope’s powers for ‘the ironic and the oblique’, in 
Warton’s phrase, but were unwilling to pursue Warburton’s hint. Court- 
hope in 1881 was particularly impressed with Pope’s powers as demon- 
strated in this very poem, saying: “This satire requires to be read very 
carefully, as almost every phrase has a double allusion, and the marvellous 
skill of the workmanship is only appreciated when the irony is thoroughly 

? Full details will be given in my forthcoming edition of Spence’s Anecdotes. 

2 Pope may have used the 1685 Amsterdam reprint of the Paris edition, from which I 


have quoted. He may also have seen the 1674 English translation of the Secret History, 
but verbal parallels are lacking. 
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understood.’ Courthope’s footnote ridiculing Warburton seems to have 
blinded him to the possibilities in the parallel to the Empress Theodora. 

But there is a problem beyond the Theodora analogy in the Vice 
Triumphant passage, a problem of ‘double allusion’, to recall Courthope’s 
phrase. Here again Warburton and Spence supply the key to the matter. 
In a memorandum of a conversation with Pope in 1756, Spence recorded 
that Phryne in the Epistle to Bathurst (1732, ll. 119-20) was a gibe at ‘Miss 
Skerrett’. Warburton then added the information, “The note on Justinian 
and Leonora meant at her’. Because Spence jotted down the wrong name 
(Leonora for Theodora) the significance of the remark has been overlooked. 
It means that Warburton’s long note was an elaborate irony on the parallel 
between the careers of Theodora, the prostitute who, on her marriage to 
Justinian, became Empress of Byzantium, and Molly Skerrett, long the 
mistress of Sir Robert Walpole, who became ‘First Lady’ of the British 
Empire when Sir Robert married her in 1738. 

But do the events of Molly Skerrett’s marriage fit in with the circum- 
stances of Pope’s poem? First a glance at Pope’s position in politics in 
1738-9 is necessary. For more than a decade opposition to the long rule of 
Sir Robert Walpole had been led by Lord Bolingbroke, who was, as we 
know, Pope’s ‘Guide, Philosopher, and Friend’. From this position of in- 
timacy with Bolingbroke, Pope gradually took an increasing part in the 
strategy of the opposition leaders; his villa at Twickenham, within ten miles 
of Richmond and Kew, served as a gossip-centre and later as a meeting-place 
for opposition policy sessions.'! By 1737, in the Epistle to Augustus, Pope 
even dared to point the rapier of ironic ridicule against the King himself. 
With this poem and others that followed Pope deliberately performed a 
political service to the Patriots, as the opposition party centring upon the 
Prince of Wales were called. Though Pope was debarred by his religion 
from official participation in government, he was, in Sherburn’s phrase, ‘an 
important agent’ of the Patriots. Indeed, Pope later hinted in his verses 
to Lady Shirley that he was threatened with prosecution by the House 
of Lords. 

The leading theme of the Patriots, ever since The Craftsman had begun 
to hammer away at it, was corruption. The Patriots assailed the corrupt 
morals of the court, corruption in commerce (frauds in the South Sea Com- 
pany, the Charitable Corporation, and the Derwentwater Commission, 
which Walpole protected against investigation), corruption of national 
courage (in facing Spain and other nations) and Walpole’s cynically 
corrupt practices in buying votes and elections. Pope stressed this theme 


? Evidence in the Stuart Papers suggests that about this time Pope was also intriguing 
with friends of the Pretender; see G. H. Jones, “The Jacobites, Charles Molloy, and 
Commonsense’, R.E.S., N.S. iv (1953), 144-7. 
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consistently with such phrases as ‘Corruption, like a gen’ral flood... Shall 
deluge all’ (Epistle to Bathurst, 135~7). Similar phrases, ‘the corrupted 
Heart’ (i.e. Lord Hervey: Epistle to Arbuthnot, 327), “Times corrupt’ 
(Epistle to Augustus, 251) and ‘corrupted Peers’ (Ep. I, bk. i. 99) became 
increasingly frequent in Pope’s poems, as did more generalized references 
to ‘Vice’ in many manifestations. That the Patriots were successful in 
establishing this attitude is shown by an incident in 1737 when their idea 
of a Patriot King, namely Frederick the Prince of Wales, attended a per- 
formance of Addison’s Cato. As reported by Lord Hervey, the audience 
greeted the Prince with warm applause when he entered the theatre; later, 
‘where Cato says these words—“‘When vice prevails, and impious men bear 
sway, the post of honour is a private station’ —there was another loud 
huzza, with a great clap, in the latter part of which applause the Prince 
himself joined in the face of the whole audience’ .! 

An unmatched opportunity for writers of the opposition to dramatize 
corruption in high places came in spring 1738, at a time when Bolingbroke 
was in France. Walpole’s popularity had already been weakened by the 
events of the previous year—the struggle to prevent an increase in the 
Prince of Wales’s pension, the Licensing Bill to control the theatres, and 
flagrant bribing of members of Parliament. Early in 1738 Sir Robert’s 
supine attitude toward supposed Spanish insults to British ships caused 
widespread grumbling. Then, on 3 March, Walpole publicly announced 
his marriage to Molly Skerrett, his mistress of many years’ standing, 
known to have borne him two children before the recent death of the first 
Lady Walpole. 

Though Molly Skerrett undoubtedly was personally attractive and pos- 
sessed many merits, there is no question that the marriage shocked a good 
many of the squirearchy and country party. The diary of Sir John Percival, 
first Earl of Egmont, records the situation: 


Last Friday Sir Robert Walpole declared his marriage to Mrs. Skerrit by 
whom he had two daughters during his late lady’s lifetime. She was the same 
day introduced to Court and received with great marks of distinction by his 
Majesty and the Princess Amelia. The Duchesses of Newcastle and Richmond 
contended earnestly which of them should have the dishonourable honour of 
presenting her to the King, but at length Mrs. Walpole, Horace Walpole’s wife, 
did the office, as the nearest relation, and to shew that Sir Robert marrying his 
whore was by consent of his family. Thus a staymaker’s daughter carried the 
bell from two duchesses.” 


* Lord Hervey, Some Materials Towards a Memoir of the Reign of King George II, 
ed. Romney Sedgwick (London, 1931), iii. 839. 

? The Diary of the first Earl of Egmont, ed. R. A. Roberts (London, 1923), iii. 839 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 16th Report). 
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The extremes of partisanship are crystallized in some verses which the 
Earl transcribed several days later: 


I can’t conceive why in decline of life 

Sir Robert should betroth a second wife; 
Can you suppose he feels an amorous rage, 
Thus swell’d with fat, and thus excis’d by age? 
He surely don’t, but wonder not, my friends, 
The knight in this pursues his constant ends. 
He, long inured to plunder and defraud, 
Unmoved by virtue, and by shame un-aw’d, 
Perverts to private use a public whore, 

That he may rob the public, one way more, 
The only way he never rob’d before." 


This was the situation when Pope published One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Thirty Eight. A Dialogue Something like Horace. The copyright 
was registered on 12 May, and the poem was available to the public within 
the next few days. The poem was ‘more popular than the bookseller had 
anticipated’ and went through three issues, totalling perhaps 4,000 copies, 
a large initial sale for such a publication.2, How many readers saw a parallel 
between the description of Vice Enthroned and the influential position of 
the second Lady Walpole we have no way of knowing. The situation was 
delicate, for Walpole was still the most powerful man in Britain, and his 
new wife was the apple of his eye. Pope’s talent for irony stood him in 
good stead. 

Two weeks later, on 4 June, the situation was suddenly changed. On 
that day, only three months after being made an honest woman, the second 
Lady Walpole died ‘of a Miscarriage succeeded by a Fever’. When alive 
Molly Skerrett had been a convenient symbol of corruption at the head of 
the state; now Molly dead became the subject of widespread commisera- 
tion. Walpole’s devotion to her had been manifest, and his genuine grief 
now aroused general sympathy even among persons who hated his policies. 
Pope’s response to the event is unrecorded, for both good taste and political 
prudence recommended silence. From his viewpoint the usefulness 
of the Vice-Theodora—Molly analogy had expired with Molly’s last 
breath. 

Pope’s subsequent references to Walpole are properly cautious. Dia- 
logue II, published on 18 July, sheds little light on the parallel. The poem 


' Ibid., ii. 469, 471. 

2 R. H. Griffith, Alexander Pope, a Bibliography (Austin, Texas) i, part ii (1927), 383. 

3 Gent. Mag. (1738), p. 324. The fatal miscarriage probably indicates a pregnancy of 
more than three months, suggesting that the discovery that Molly was again with child 
may have prompted Walpole’s decision to legalize his connexion with her. 
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mentions Walpole twice, but with guarded care Pope distinguished be- 
tween the man and the politician: 


Sure, if I spare the Minister, no rules 
Of Honour bind me, not to maul his Tools. (146-7) 


The other reference reads as follows: 


. Sir ROBERT’s mighty dull, 
Has never made a Friend in private life, 
And was, besides, a Tyrant to his Wife. (133-5) 


Pope introduced these lines by a direct statement that they are a ‘lye’, i.e. 
irony. But we may doubt whether the grieving Prime Minister found balm 
in this left-handed gesture acknowledging that Pope recognized his affec- 
tion for Molly Skerrett. (The publication date, within six weeks of her 
funeral, leaves no doubt that Molly and not Walpole’s first wife was in- 
tended, though Pope’s editors have missed the point.) Pope maintained the 
irony when he wrote on 31 July to his friend and legal adviser, William 
Fortescue, who years earlier had introduced him to Walpole’s table on 
several occasions,’ “You see I have made him [Walpole] a second compli- 
ment in print in my second Dialogue, and he ought to take it for no small 
one, since in it I couple him with Lord Bol[ingbroke]. As he shows a right 
sense of this, I may make him a third, in my third Dialogue.’ 

The third dialogue never was finished, but is preserved as the fragment 
known under the title ‘One Thousand Seven Hundred and Forty’. Doubt- 
less Pope sketched out parts of it at various times before that year. A short 
verse paragraph is devoted to Sir Robert Walpole, beginning with the 
couplet: 

Rise, rise, great W[alpole] fated to appear, 
Spite of thyself a glorious minister! 


It ends with an allusion to Molly Skerrett: 


At length to B[ritain] kind, as to thy [whore] 
Espouse the nation, you [debauched before]. 


This couplet is significant as further evidence of Pope’s treatment of Molly 
Skerrett. From his first allusion to her in 1732 under the name of Phryne, 
the notorious courtesan of Athens, Pope’s attitude was consistent with the 
Theodora parallel. 


Now to approach the ‘Vice Triumphant’ passage from another angle— 


* Alluded to in Dialogue I, 29-30: ‘Seen him [Walpole] have I, but in his happier 
hour of Social Pleasure .. .’, ke. 


* Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, ix (London, 1886), 142. 
* The blanks were filled in by J. W. Croker, whose ingenuity has passed unchallenged. 
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what may be called the ‘theme’ of these Dialogues. Pope’s chief point in 
both poems is the dilemma of the satirist, forced to choose between the 
advantages and disadvantages of writing personal particulars or abstract 
generalizations. In the words of his latest editor, ‘Pope’s theme [was] his 
conviction that general satire is useless, and that living examples must be 
made if any reform is to be effected.’! Indeed, Pope emphasized the prob- 
lem by writing the poems in dialogue form, one speaker, a straw man first 
labelled ‘A’ but later identified as a ‘Friend’, arguing for generalized and 
innocuous subject matter, while ‘B’, who later when the mask is dropped 
becomes Pope himself, argues for personal invective. In Dialogue II Pope 
even repeats several specific names from Dialogue I to demonstrate the 
superiority of his position over that advocated by the anonymous (and 
somewhat pusillanimous ) ‘Friend’. 

Pope’s practice in the poem follows his precept: he named the persons 
satirized much more specifically than in any of his earlier Horatian imita- 
tions. In most cases their names were unmistakable, with few letters 
lacking, but many names were written out in full. One of them, Dr. 
Conyers Middleton of Cambridge, recorded surprise at finding his name 
there ‘at it’s full length’.2 Moreover, Pope supplied footnotes (printed 
posthumously in Warburton’s 1751 edition) explaining the targets of his 
satiric shafts. As Warton remarked, ‘Pope has himself given more notes 
and illustrations on these Dialogues than on any other of his poems’. In 
Dialogue I the first 134 lines carry twenty-four notes by Pope, an average 
of one for every six lines. Yet the last thirty-six lines, the passage personify- 
ing Vice Triumphant, was left bare of any note from the poet’s hand. In 
the light of Pope’s ‘theme’ it puts no strain on the imagination to see the 
Vice Triumphant passage as a double allusion to be passed by unrecognized 
by the general public but caviare to the cognoscenti. 

Contemporary evidence that Pope’s reference to Molly was recognized 
is found in another poem inspired by Sir Robert Walpole’s second marriage. 
Published some time after Molly Skerrett’s death, this satire bore the 
title The Rival Wives; or, The Greeting of Clarissa and Skirra in the Elysian 
Shades.* This poetical dialogue between the ghost of Catherine Shorter, 
the first Lady Walpole (died 20 August 1737), and that of Molly Skerrett, 
is competent but undistinguished. The subject follows the party-line of the 
Patriots, namely to bemoan the decline of Britain’s strength at home and 
her prestige abroad due to the softening of national character consequent 
on corruption in high places. 


* Ed. cit., p. xxxix. ? Ibid., p. 303. 

3 The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Joseph Warton (London, 1797), iv. 298. 

* Printed ostensibly by W. Lloyd, otherwise unknown except for the Rival Wives 
answer’d; or, Skirra to Clarissa; publ. early in August 1738 (Gent. Mag. (1738), p. 440). 
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For our purpose the chief interest lies in certain parallels between this 
poem and Pope’s personification of Vice Triumphant. The Rival Wives 
appeared approximately six weeks after Pope’s Dialogue I, and the follow- 
ing lines are addressed to the recently deceased Molly Skerrett: 


The World by Fortune blinded, made their Court 

To You, who’d lately been their Game and Sport. 

Hence view the vain Delusions of Mankind, 

How Riches dazzle, and how Titles blind! 

If Great ne’er stick at Vice—Who dare defame? 

The vicious Poor alone can merit Shame. 

L{or]ds with Impunity each Moment cheat, 

For what low petty Rogue their Fate would meet; 

And what our Ancestors would deem a Crime, 

Is grown a Virtue by the Course of 'Time. (p. 6) 


It is difficult to believe that contemporary readers would have failed to 
notice how closely this passage resembles Pope’s lines 141-4: 


Vice is undone, if she forgets her Birth, 

And stoops from Angels to the Dregs of Earth: 
But ’tis the Fall degrades her to a Whore: 

Let Greatness own her, and she’s mean no more. 


This idea recurs several times in The Rival Wives, e.g. on p. 13: 


Vice if successful, loses strait its Name? 
If unsuccessful, meets with certain Shame. 


So, too, a direct parallel occurs in the picture of fulsome flattery paid by 
court sycophants to the new Lady Walpole. Pope’s couplet reads: 


Her Birth, her Beauty, Crowds and Courts confess, 
Chaste Matrons praise her, and grave Bishops bless. (145-6) 


Compare it with this passage from page 11 of The Rival Wives: 


A Reverend Lawn with Scrapes his Homage pays, 
Though Conscience gives the Lye to all he says. 
One strait finds out you’re born of noble Birth, 
And that your Beauty charms all Men on Earth: 
While in your Anti-chamber humbly wait 

Ladies of Rank, Condition, and Estate. 

All Scandal silenc’d; rich and virtuous grown, 
You claim a Rank now equal to their own. 


In the midst of his personification Pope alluded to the low level to which 
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Britain’s prestige supposedly had sunk in consequence of Walpole’s peace- 
at-any-price foreign policy: 

Lo! at the Wheels of her Triumphal Car, 

Old England’s Genius, rough with many a Scar, 

Dragg’d in the Dust! his Arms hang idly round, 

His Flag inverted trails along the ground! (151-4) 


Similarly in The Rival Wives, Molly Skerrett’s influence over Walpole is 
blamed for causing such national shame: 


And when a flagrant Blunder I espy, 

“‘sKIRRA! thy Love occasioned this’ I'll cry. 

See where the once fam’d Empress of the Main, 

By Pirates robb’d, from Vengeance does refrain; 

Sees Europe’s Scum defy her falling Pow’r, 

Her ruling FLAG insulted, mock’d and tore . . . 

Thus Britain’s sunk in Sloth and Lux’ry drown’d, 

The Scorn and Dupe of all the Nations round. (pp. 15-16) 


How much can we deduce from these parallels—and even parallels to 
parallels ? The evidence is predominantly circumstantial ; but it is abundant, 
and it is consistent. Though there are gaps in our knowledge, no facts 
casting doubt on the double allusion to Theodora and Molly Skerrett have 
appeared. Clearly Molly Skerrett loomed large in the public eye in the 
spring of 1738. Equally clear is the case that some Englishmen saw simi- 
larities between phases of her career and Pope’s portrait of Vice Triumphant. 
Moreover, readers in 1738 who were familiar with opposition propaganda 
would recognize that the term Greatness, especially when italicized, alluded 
to Walpole.' This is not to suggest that any contemporary reader was so 
literal-minded as to believe that the second Lady Walpole played a black 
trumpet or rode in a chariot. 

In the absence of positive evidence against the double-allusion theory, 
negative arguments of importance should be considered briefly. The first 
question requiring an answer is, Does the chronology fit Pope’s habits of 
composition? His usual custom was to keep the draft of a satire in em- 
bryonic form for a lengthy gestation period and then publish when con- 
venience or occasion prompted. In the case of Dialogue I, only the last 
thirty-eight lines would have required recasting, once the announcement 
of Sir Robert Walpole’s second marriage provided the occasion. Ten weeks 
elapsed before the publication—long enough for Pope to have developed 
the double parallel. Indeed, the only datable circumstance connected with 
the conclusion of the poem is Pope’s letter of 28 April to Ralph Allen 


? This suggestion I owe to Professor Robert Rogers. 
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asking permission to use Allen’s name, a mere fortnight before the satire 
reached the public. 

Present-day Pope scholarship must face the positive evidence in War- 
burton’s statement to Spence in 1756, evidence that is in no way diminished 
in value because it has heretofore been overlooked. Equally significant is 
the fact that all the bits of this jigsaw puzzle now fit together—all are con- 
sistent with the double allusion to Empress Theodora and Empress Molly. 
Hence, Pope’s vivid lines on Vice Enthroned, which have long been 
acknowledged to be one of the noblest passages in English poetry, become 
even more remarkable when read with the double allusion in mind. Pope’s 
skill at the multiple keyboard of Horatian ‘elegant ambiguity’ may be valued 
even more highly than his saeva indignatio. 
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DICKENS AND THE ROYAL LITERARY 
FUND—1858 


By K. J. FIELDING 


ITTLE has been written about Dickens’s association with the Royal 
Literary Fund, although the climax of his dispute with the society 
between 1854 and 1860 helps to explain the whole course of his career." 
From his very first success he realized that he was marked out to be one of 
the leading authors of the time, and from the moment he gave up reporting 
he took to authorship with a marked seriousness of purpose. At all times, 
from his first reponse to a toast to the ‘rising authors of the age’ at the 
Literary Fund banquet of 1837? to his final confident ‘claims to the remem- 
brance’ of his country, he tenaciously strove to ‘change the status of the 
Literary man in England’. The dedication of Pickwick to Talfourd, the 
campaign for international copyright, the disputes with publishers, his 
strenuous efforts to raise pensions for Leigh Hunt, John Poole, and Sheri- 
dan Knowles, and the foundation of the Guild of Literature and Art were 
all linked by his desire to make authorship an honoured and respected 
calling. At the banquet in his honour at Liverpool in i869 he declared: 


When I first took Literature as my profession in England, I calmly resolved 
within myself that whether I succeeded or whether I failed, Literature should be 
my sole profession. It appeared to me. . . that it was not so well understood in 
England as it was in other countries that Literature was a dignified profession, 
by which any man might stand or fall. I made a compact with myself that in my 
person Literature should stand, and by itself, of itself, and for itself, and there is 
no consideration on earth that would induce me to break that bargain.* 


He was always sensitive to the slightest ‘patronage’ of literature, whether 
from society, the state, or the press; and his refusal to attend on the Queen 


? John Forster, Life of Charles Dickens, ed. J. W. T. Ley (London, 1929), p. 821, only 
once refers to the society. Later biographers have been almost equally brief. For an 
account of Dickens’s earlier attempts at reform see my ‘Charles Dickens and the Royal 
Literary Fund: 1855’, 7.L.S., 15 and 22 Oct. 1954; and for two special studies from the 
records of the society, ‘Charles Whitehead and Charles Dickens’, R.E.S., N.S. iii (1952), 
141-54, and ‘John Henry Barrow and the Royal Literary Fund’, Dickensian, xlviii (1952), 
61-64. Thanks are due to the present General Committee of the Royal Literary Fund for 
its kind permission to consult, and quote from, its records. 

2 Morning Post and Morning Advertiser, 4 May 1837, unreprinted. 

3 Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. Walter Dexter (London, 1938), ii. 263, to Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, 5 Jan. 1851. 

* R. H. Shepherd, The Speeches of Charles Dickens (London, 1884), p. 291; the occasion 
was fully reported in the Liverpool Daily Courier and the Liverpool Mercury of 12 April. 
Shepherd’s collection of the speeches is incomplete and generally faulty; I am completing 
a new edition. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 24 (1955) 
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after playing in The Frozen Deep, his irritation at Thackeray’s ‘pretence of 
undervaluing his art’,' and his suppressed reply to the Daily News for its 
jibes at a Lord Mayor’s banquet to writers and artists,? were all provoked 
by what he regarded as slights on ‘the literary character’. Above all, 
Dickens’s determined attempt to capture control of the Royal Literary 
Fund and the bitter controversy culminating in his pamphlets demanding 
its reform in 1858 reveal the spirit of his lifelong attempt to champion the 
cause of literature. 

The Royal Literary Fund was a society which had been founded by the 
Rev. David Williams, about 1790, ‘for the protection and relief of persons 
of genius and learning, or their families, who shall be in want’,+ and more 
especially for the authors of published works. Dickens himself had joined 
it in 1837, had been elected a member of the Committee in 1839, and had 
remained an officer of the society as late as 1854. Some years before that, 
however, he had become dissatisfied with the way in which the society was 
run, ostensibly on account of what he thought were unnecessary expenses 
in administration, and largely because of a general feeling of resentment 
that the society should be managed by men he regarded as snobs and 
amateurs in place of practising authors. In 1851 he had consequently 
joined with Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in founding the rival Guild of 
Literature and Art. But when they found that the Act of Parliament by 
which the Guild was constituted prohibited it—as Dickens told Thackeray 
—‘from doing anything until it’ should have ‘existed in a perfectly useless 
condition for seven years’,5 they turned their attention to the possibility of 
gaining control of the Literary Fund. Some time in 1854, therefore, 
Charles Dickens, John Forster, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton formed an 
alliance with Charles Wentworth Dilke, the editor of the Athenaeum, who 
had long been conducting a one-man opposition as a member of the General 
Committee. 

Their earliest attempt at taking over the society was made on the pretext 
of demanding its reform, and was conducted with remarkable skill. At the 
Annual meeting of 1855 they appealed to the general body of subscribers, 
and were almost successful in unseating the regular officers. Dickens, 
Dilke, Forster, Lytton, Thackeray, and B. W. Procter were thereupon 
elected to a small special committee, with a number of other members, and 
asked to consider certain changes in the constitution which might be 
effected by applying for a new Royal Charter. Under Dickens’s chairman- 
ship they agreed on a Report recommending various alterations designed 

? ‘In Memoriam’, Cornhill Magazine, ix (1864), 130. 
2 See Forster, ed. Ley, pp. 532-3, and the Daily News, 9 July 1849. 
3 See Forster, ed. Ley, p. 821 n. 


* Charter of Incorporation (St. Albans, 1926). Granted 1818. 
5 Letters, ed. Dexter, iii. 6. 
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to make the Literary Fund a national Academy ‘serviceable to the followers 
of Literature as a liberal profession’, rather than ‘solely restricted to the 
temporary relief of writers in distress’ ;' and their proposals seemed suffi- 
ciently moderate to be acceptable, but radical enough to provoke the die- 
hard members of the society to resign if they were passed. Yet when the 
Report was eventually presented it was vigorously opposed and uncom- 
promisingly rejected. A resistance had developed which owed much to a 
personal dislike for Dilke and a merely traditional conservatism as well as 
the belief that the demand for reform was only a pretext for taking over the 
society’s funds. Yet, whatever the charges made on either side, the contro- 
versy had been fairly carried out, the decision was final, and it was clear 
that the reformers had lost simply because they had failed to convince a 
majority of their fellow-members no less honest and well-intentioned than 
themselves. 

Year after year they returned to the attack at the Annual Meeting, but 
the support for their proposals grew steadily less. In 1856 Dickens made 
a number of new enemies by an article in Household Words in which he 
threateningly wrote, ‘God knows this institution to be such a Satire as it 
stands, that it is a tempting theme’;? while, the following year, Lovell 
Reeve in the Literary Gazette was provoked to comment that ‘educated 
men cannot fail to resent the pretensions and bad taste of such speeches as 
those of Mr. Dickens and Mr. Forster’. The reformers could not get their 
own way and were simply trying to harass the General Committee; but 
what had been meant to be a yearly demonstration of force at each Annual 
Meeting was proving a repetitive display of weakness. When it came to the 
vote in 1857 they lost by sixty-nine votes to eleven. Growing exasperated 
and resentful, Dickens dropped his display of public-spirited solicitude in 
writing to Macready to tell him ‘how the annual fight at the Literary Fund 
came off last Wednesday’, adding, in an unguarded moment, ‘I am resolved 
to reform it, or ruin it—one or the other’.* 

By this time it was clear that any chance of changing the Literary Fund 
from within had gone, and that outside the society support was rapidly 
decreasing. The reformers were accused of descending to ‘unworthy 
courses . . . in order to enjoy a temporary triumph, or to gratify personal 

' Royal Literary Fund, Report of the Special Committee (1855), p. 3, as printed and 
distributed to members. The MSS. in Dickens’s hand, of both this Report and that of 
the Sub-Committee, are in the possession of the society. 

2 ‘The Royal Literary Fund’, Household Words, xiii (8 Mar. 1856), 172. The Contribu- 
tors’ Book (photograph, Dickens House) shows that most of the article was by Henry 
Morley, but from internal evidence it is clear that the last two paragraphs were by Dickens, 
and this is confirmed by a letter to W. H. Wills, 24 Feb. 1856; MS. in Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library. 


3 14 Mar. 1857, p. 255. 
* 15 Mar. 1857, MS. in Pierpont Morgan Library, by kind permission. 
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animosity’.' Even so, as editors and journalists, they still somehow believed 
in the power of publicity although they certainly knew it could never alter 
the decision of their fellow-members. Dickens, in particular, was always 
ready to appeal to the public in a private dispute; yet so clear is it that the 
approaching campaign only made it even less likely that he would ever gain 
control, that it is difficult not to conclude that his remark to Macready was 
sincere: unable to reform the Literary Fund, he was determined to do it 
as much harm as he could. 

Certainly, after his latest defeat, he at once wrote to Dilke to call a 
council of war: 


Forster has another notion about the Literary Fund. Will you name a day next 
week . . . when we shall hold solemn counsel there at halfpast four? 

For myself I beg to report that I have my war-paint on, that I have buried the 
pipe of peace, and am whooping for committee scalps.” 


At the new consultation they laid a plan for publishing a detailed state- 
ment of their grievances. It was decided to produce a pamphlet, for dis- 
tribution to the press, setting out the facts and figures. Dilke was to 
provide the material, Dickens was to write it, and Forster to act as general 
adviser. On consideration it was thought better not to issue it when the 
society held its annual banquet, in two months time, but to keep it until 
just before the next Annual General Meeting; and in support of this 
Dickens wrote to Forster: 


[13 May 1857] 

I have gone over Dilke’s memoranda, and I think it quite right and necessary 
that those points should be stated. . . . But I do not deem it possible to get the 
pamphlet written and published before the dinner. I have so many matters 
pressing on my attention, that I cannot turn to it immediately on my release 
from my book just finished. . . . 

As to anything being lost by its not being in the hands of the people who dine 
. . . I have not the least misgiving on that score. They would say, if it were 
issued, just what they will say without it. 

Lord Granville is committed to taking the chair, and will make the best speech 
he can in it. The pious B will cram him with as many distortions of the 
truth as his stomach may be strong enough to receive. R. B , with Bardol- 
phian eloquence, will cool his nose in the modest merits of the institution. T 
will make a neat and appropriate speech on both sides, round the corner and over 
the way. All this would be done exactly to the same purpose and in just the same 
strain, if twenty thousand copies of the pamphlet had been circulated.* 











1 Morning Post, 16 Mar. 1857. 

2 Letters, ed. Dexter, ii. 840. 

3 The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. M. Dickens and G. Hogarth (London, 1880), 
pp. 14-15. MS. untraced. B was Blewitt, the secretary; R. B. , Robert Bell; and 
T——, possibly Thackeray, a close friend of Bell and no longer a reformer. It might, 
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They held their fire, therefore, until the spring of 1858, when their 
pamphlet was published about 2 March in time to be noticed by the press 
before the Annual Meeting on 10 March. It was entitled The Case of the 
Reformers in The Literary Fund stated by Charles W. Dilke, Charles Dickens, 
and fohn Forster, and, although it has never been openly recognized as one 
of Dickens’s controversial pieces, there is no reasonable doubt that it was 
almost entirely written by him with some slight help from Forster and 
Dilke. Neither of his friends would have questioned that the task of ex- 
pressing their ‘case’ should be left to Dickens, nor was he a man to stand 
by and allow anyone else to undertake something in which he was con- 
cerned when he knew he could do it much better. It will be noticed, more- 
over, that his letter to Forster directly implies that he would do the writing. 

There was nothing in the pamphlet that was new to any members of the 
Fund who had attended its General Meetings for the last two years. It 
began by declaring: 


Two great abuses in the management of the Literary Fund originated that 
movement against it which the Reformers feel it their duty not to abandon as 
long as those abuses continue. 

They are: 

I. The cost of managing its affairs. . . . 
II. The constitution of the Managing Committee. 


Under the first head its principal arguments were directed against the 
need for renting a permanent headquarters and for paying a full-time secre- 
tary. Under the second, Dickens complained that whereas the Charter, by 
which the society was incorporated, clearly intended a ‘General Council’ 
to have a part in managing its affairs as well as the Committee, in practice it 
had nothing to do. In some respects the reformers had a reasonable case; 
but, on the other hand, the subsequent history of the society has proved 
that there was no need to change the constitution, and that a permanent 
headquarters and an active secretary were virtually essential to its continued 
success. Dickens’s statistical analysis of the society’s accounts was exact 
enough, but decidedly unfair, and an actual comparison of its administra- 
tive costs with those of other societies is by no means unfavourable to the 
Literary Fund. Only on the broader issue of enlarging its activities so that 
it might raise an even greater revenue and become a kind of ‘Hall or Col- 
lege’, as apparently envisaged by the founder, was there any doubt of the 
judgement of the acting Committee. Against this idea, there was the sound 
objection that it would be far better to leave this to a new society, allowing 


however, have been Tooke. The editor of the Letters (1938), inserted ‘Bentley’ for B——, 
but this was simply an uninspired guess. Lord Granville got off lightly, probably because 
he was one of the Guild’s trustees. 
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the Literary Fund to remain unchanged. Nevertheless, the pamphlet con- 
cluded with a further challenging statement of Dickens’s reformist policy: 


The case of the Reformers, summed up, is:—That the Literary Fund Society 
is a Society of abuse, because it is governed, in direct opposition to the evident 
and expressed intention of its Charter, by an irresponsible Committee; because 
it limits its proceedings . . . to dealing with the followers of Literature as beggars 
only; and because its enormous annual expenditure will not bear comparison 
with the expenditure of any other similar institution on the face of the earth. . . . 

Always in a minority, but always influencing, however slowly, the abuses of 
the Society, it is the intention of the Reformers steadily to persevere. They con- 
tend that its present expenditure is wholly unjustifiable. . . . They contend that 
Literature should be made the first consideration in the Literary Fund. . . . They 
have thought that the ground on which all men, no matter what their rank, should 
meet at the Literary Fund, is that of Literature only, and of the interest felt in 
those who pursue Literature as a profession; and that any other course has the 
effect of putting prominently forward, those incidents of patronage which are 
simply humiliating, and which every man of rank, who is also a cultivator of 
letters, and a true gentleman, shrinks from seeing connected with his name. 


On 10 March the Annual General Meeting was held in the society’s 
rooms in Great Russell Street, where the reformers, according to the now 
hostile Literary Gazette, ‘had the pleasure of laying in a nice little stock of 
heart-burnings to last them until this time next year’. Lord Stanhope, it 
went on, ‘presided with his usual grace; and, by his calm impartial cour- 
tesy, succeeded in preventing differences from degenerating into personal 
altercations’.! The proceedings followed what had become an accustomed 
pattern; and Dickens moved an amendment to the usual vote of thanks to 
the Registrars, Auditors and Treasurers: 


That the account of the Literary Fund, showing a systematic expenditure of 
from 4ol. to 45/. in the giving away of every 1oo/. of grants, are not quite satis- 
factory; that such an appropriation of money, subscribed with such a clearly 
defined charitable object, is not quite right; that its continuance . . . is not so 
consistent with the professions of the Literary Fund as to tend to uphold that 
Institution in general confidence; that such continuance, therefore, ought not to 
be sanctioned from year to year, and is now to be protested against. 


It was an obvious manceuvre to bring the society into discredit, since 
Dickens made it clear that he hoped the amendment would be rejected, and 
that the official party would ‘stultify itself’ by admitting that such a con- 
tinued expenditure was ‘quite satisfactory’. What he seemed to ignore, 
however, was that since the administrative powers of the Fund were re- 
sponsible to the General Meeting and entirely dependent on the votes of 
the ordinary members, the Committee had nothing to fear as long as it 


t 10 Mar. 1858, p. 254. 
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continued to receive its usual majority. There was some brisk debating; 
Monckton Milnes, Dr. William Smith, R. D. Blackmore, and Robert Bell 
made a series of completely effective replies; and the reformers were beaten 
by seventy votes to fourteen. 

A Mr. Purton Cooper, an ordinary member without any connexion 
with either party, then caused an unexpected diversion by proposing that a 
new sub-committee should be appointed to consider whether it might be 
possible to reduce the society’s annual expenditure without impairing its 
efficiency. After the motion was seconded by John Murray, a brief dis- 
cussion took place; but on being put to the vote his proposal was also 
rejected, by sixty-six votes to eighteen. Next day, however, Dickens 
described the occasion to Shirley Brooks as if it were a minor triumph: 


We had a great scene with the Committee yesterday. They did a frightfully 
injudicious thing on a sudden, in rejecting a motion made Ly a very moderate 
outsider for a Sub Committee of Enquiry into the expenses. I could have 
desired or expected nothing half so good. . . . Ah! you should have seen the 
virtuous grey hairs of Bentley, in the foreground of a group of two score parson- 
schoolmasters, he voting on their conservative side, and going direct to heaven 
in their company. It is like the apotheosis of an Evangelical (and drunken) 
butler." 


Nothing could be more revealing of Dickens’s change of tactics. The 
cause for ‘the dignity of literature’ having been lost, he at once resorted to 
ridicule and personalities. It was absurd to suppose that the overwhelming 
rejection of a chance proposal to appoint another sub-committee could pos- 
sibly assist the reformers, but entirely characteristic that he could not 
admit defeat. Beaten in argument he took refuge, in both speech and 
letter, in amusing exaggeration. The Literary Gazette was stiff and 
superior, but not altogether unfair, in saying that his whole ‘principle’ that 
£40 were spent in administration for every {100 given in grants (which he 
referred to at the meeting) was ‘the offspring of that fertile imagination 
which has deservedly placed Mr. Dickens in the foremost rank of living 
novelists’.2 The first to demand accuracy from others, he disregarded it 
himself. 

At the meeting he had entirely disclaimed any desire to argue about 
facts, figures, and dates, referring the members to The Case of the Reformers 
and refusing to discuss them further except in print. “In conjunction with 
two friends who were near him’, he said, he had written ‘a printed paper’ 
which had been distributed to members. ‘If any champion of that ad- 
ministration . . . should impugn any one of their statements in writing. . . 
upon his personal honour, upon his personal responsibility, and with that 


! Letters, ed. Dexter, iii. 10. 
2 13 Mar. 1856, p. 254. 
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fixed association of answer which belongs to productions in print, they 
would immediately answer him, and prove their case, whatever it might be.”! 


The Committee could not refuse such a challenge, and one of its mem- 
bers, Robert Bell, went to great pains in writing a reply to the Case. A 
special Committee meeting was summoned for 3 April, when Bell read out 
his Summary of Facts,? and it was resolved that it should be adopted by the 
Committee, printed, and distributed with a report of the Annual General 
Meeting. 

There is nothing to be gained by summarizing the Facts still further. It 
was an able reply in rather a dull manner, taking up the Case point by 
point and scoring fairly well in a slow official way. There was no real case 
to answer. The integrity of the officers had never been in question; and in 
reply to the main objection of the reformers that a house and a permanent 
secretary were an unjustifiable extravagance, Bell was able to show that the 
office of secretary had been created on a motion by Dilke, and that his 
salary had been raised and the lease of the house in Great Russell Street 
had been taken when both he and Dickens were active and approving 
members of the Committee. More than half the present members, there- 
fore, were being violently criticized by Dickens and Dilke for measures 
which had been taken before they had any part in the management of the 
society, but which the leading reformers had approved or initiated them- 
selves. As soon as it was adopted by the Committee the pamphlet was 
speedily printed and distributed to members and the leading newspapers 
and periodicals. 

Dickens lost no time in producing his promised reply. On 24 April he 
wrote to a correspondent who had asked him about the Summary of Facts: 


A reply to the last pamphlet to which your note refers is already advertised in 
the Times as about to appear in a few days, and the facts answered by clouds of 
words are perfectly clear. 

I desire nothing so much as that members of the Society and above all, literary 
men, should understand them. Nor will I leave off being alive until they do.* 


On 29 April he sent Wilkie Collins a proof of his Answer to the Committee’s 
Summary of ‘Facts’ ,* saying that it was to be ‘abundantly circulated’ next 


? A Summary of Facts, pp. 20-21, see also the Morning Chronicle, Morning Herald, and 
Daily News, 11 Mar. 

2 Royal Literary Fund, A Summary of Facts, Drawn from Records of the Society, and 
Issued by the Committee in Answer to Allegations Contained in a Pamphlet entitled ‘The Case 
of Reformers of the Literary Fund: Stated by Charles W. Dilke, Charles Dickens and Fohn 
Forster’. Together with a Report of the Proceedings at the last Annual Meeting, March 12, 
1858, Under the Presidency of Earl Stanhope. The mistaken date of the meeting was Bell’s. 

3 Letters, ed. Dexter, iii. 18. 

* The Answer to the Committee’s Summary of ‘Facts’, By C. W. Dilke, Charles Dickens, 
and Fohn Forster. 
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day. He spoke of it as his own work, adding, ‘It is a facetious facer which 
I have given to those solemn imposters con amore.’! 

It was written in a much freer style, and went over all the old arguments 
once again with rather more lively illustration. Yet it was heavily jocose 
and not in his best manner, beginning with a laboured attempt at satire and 
ending in a strain of involved irony. Unable to deny that he and Dilke 
had given their assent to the lease of the house and the increase in the 
secretary’s salary, Dickens defended their inconsistency on the ground that 
they were hoping it would mean that the society would be able to expand 
its activities. But nothing had been said about this at the time, and in 
what he went on to write of his part in the management he was somewhat 
misleading: 

As to the ‘Summary’s’ allusions to Mr. Dickens’s having been present, long 
ago, when this resolution was passed, or that resolution was passed, if they be 
meant to imply that Mr. Dickens did ever take a warm interest or active part in 
the Society as administered, then they are meant to imply what is not the truth. 
Mr. Dickens twice voluntarily lost his seat at the Board for non-attendance; he 
has been present at the Annual Dinner on some two occasions in three and twenty 
years; and he has, for years and years, endeavoured to do justice to his calling 
and his brethren, by striving to connect them with any Association that should 
supply the deficiencies of the Literary Fund and express a high and more honor- 


able recognition of Literature than the Committee of the Literary Fund will 
hear of. (p. 15.) 


It is true that Dickens had given up his membership of the Committee just 
after joining Lytton in the project of the Guild, but the records show that 
as late as 1849 he was anxious to remain a member of the society; and in 
saying that Dickens had given his vote in favour of certain measures for 
which he was now blaming the Committee, its members had no intention of 
implying that he had always been warmly interested in its management, 
but simply that he was inconsistent and irresponsible.? 

The Answer concluded with a particularly facetious passage on the 
‘solemn imposters’ themselves: 


The Committee usually desire to know . . . at the Annual Meeting, whether 
we think them capable of corruption? Whether we think they misappropriate 


' Letters, ed. Dexter, iii. 19. 

2 Dickens’s membership of the General Committee had lapsed once for non-attendance 
in 1841, but he was re-elected in 1845. In 1849 he had actually challenged the decision 
that he had forfeited his position again, and managed to convince the authorities that there 
had been a mistake. On 4 Jan. he wrote to the Secretary, ‘My ceasing to be a member of 
the Committee is so far from being intentional on my part, that I shall feel obliged to you 
if you will find some means of expressing my regret to the committee and assuring them of 
my humble interest in the Society’.—Transcript, the late Count de Suzannet. And earlier, 
in 1846, when the secretary had advised him that he was in danger of losing his seat, he 
had written on the 4 Feb. to thank him for his ‘kind reminder’.—MS. K. J. Fielding. 
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the Society’s money? Whether we think they lay it out on themselves? and so 
forth. . . . We tell them, Certainly not,' and we tell them besides, that we do not 
in the least doubt their being just, and kind, and tender, in their giving of such 
relief as they do give. But, we must venture to add . . . that they form a remark- 
able instance of the condition into which good-enough men will often lapse when 
they get behind a large table, each with a fatal clean sheet of foolscap, a fatal 
clean sheet of blotting-paper, and two fatal clean pens, before him; they cannot 
separate their personal condition as individuals, from the confession that the 
are glaringly at fault as a body; they cannot bear to be questioned or opposed; 
they have stopped the clock, and say, “There is no day.’ But they are too sleepy 
and too weak for the age, and the age will bear them away. It is as certain as 
Death that they must set their house in order, or fall without their house, or fall 
with it. (p. 16.) 


Yet in spite of all his vows of unceasing opposition, this was the last time 
Dickens ever attacked the society openly and, instead of reviving the life of 
the controversy, the pamphlets practically finished it off. 

The contest was thus over for the year and in 1859 was to be taken up 
only in private negotiations. But the affair of the Literary Fund had further 
associations with Dickens’s less public life. There is no doubt that the 
bitterness of his assaults on the General Committee was linked with the 
resentment he felt at the difficulties of his domestic life and at every- 
one who seemed to stand in his way. Indirectly it involved him equally 
in the Yates-Thackeray dispute at the Garrick Club, the quarrel with 
Frederick M. Evans, and his broader satirical attacks on public institu- 
tions and society in his speeches, journalism, and the novels. The point 
’ is made clearly by Forster, for in his chapter on Dickens’s separation from 
his wife he began by saying that ‘at this time’ an ‘unsettled feeling greatly 
in excess of what was usual... became... almost habitual’; and he went 
on to link this with a long passage on his strong and secret resentment at 
the inequalities of rank which led to ‘toadyism and flunkeyism’.? Else- 
where Forster only once directly referred to the Literary Fund, when he 
simply stated that Dickens was strongly averse to the ‘patronage’ of ‘such. 
societies’,? but it is almost certain that in both passages he had it in 
mind. Dickens’s opposition to the Fund was part of a mood of exasperation 
with all authority, and, however diplomatic he tried to be, he was unable 


1 The Committee had some reason for resenting such charges. In The Case for the 
Reformers, for example, Dickens mentioned that the widows of two of the members were 
once granted £100, and that ‘as one of the deceased was a man of fortune . . . it is fair to 
assume that, but for troublesome inquiry and comment, such self-appointments of the 
funds would have become by no means uncommon’ (pp. 4-5). To charge that they ‘self- 
appointed’ the funds was obviously the same as to say that they ‘laid’ them ‘out on them- 
selves’. 

2 Forster, ed. Ley, p. 635. 

3 Ibid., p. 821. 
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to conceal it or to prevent himself arousing an equally strong resentment 
among those from whom he differed. 

One of the strangest letters in the records of the society is a copy of a 
letter sent to Dickens by a Mr. Newton Crosland. It must have been 
written soon after the publication of his personal ‘Address’ in The Times 
of 7 June and Household Words of 12 June, but virtually nothing is known 
about the reasons why it was sent except what can be inferred from the 
letter itself. Crosland was a well-to-do wine-merchant and an ordinary 
member of the Fund, who had married the novelist Miss Camillia Toul- 
min, a former contributor to Bentley’s Miscellany. Why he should have had 
any personal dislike for Dickens it is impossible to say, but his letter cer- 
tainly shows how high the spirit of resentment ran in some of the members 
of the society who were affronted at his attempts to force a change against 
their will. It is deliberately offensive, and it seems possible that the author 
was so proud of its composition that he presented a copy to the secretary: 
Sir, 

You have addressed to the public a letter in which you declare that recent 
unfavourable rumours respecting you are totally without a true foundation, & 
you appeal to your known character as some evidence in your favour. 

I must confess I do not feel the weight & importance of your denial, as my 
general knowledge of your character induced me to believe that certain obnoxious 
rumours against you were true when I heard them about ten days ago, at the 
corner of every street & in every social circle—I will tell you why I can believe 
anything that can be reasonably asserted against you. 

Some time ago I received from you a pamphlet respecting the Literary Fund, 
& I must say that I never read any production that in the same space contained 
so many suggestions of falsehood. 

When I read it, & the answer to it by the Committee & your infamous rejoin- 
der, I felt that I could not be surprised at anything of which it might be reported 
you were capable. 

As long as your treacherous insinuations against the Literary Fund remain 
unretracted, you must excuse me if I decline to attach the slightest value to any 
assertions you may make concerning what affects your own interest. 

I remain 
Sir 
Your obedt. servt. 
Newton Crosland 
Chas Dickens Esqu.' 


! From the manuscript, marked ‘copy’, in the records of the society, presumably in the 
hand of the author. Little is known of Newton Crosland (1819-99), but his excessive 
loyalty to the society may have been a result of his marriage to Miss Toulmin in 1848, 
since earlier the same year she herself had been assisted by the Fund; or, as a prominent 
spiritualist and author of one or two pamphlets on the subject, he may have felt offended 
by some of Dickens’s articles satirizing spiritualism in Household Words. 
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Newton Crosland’s letter was a reminder that what had once been an 
unassailable position of moral authority had begun to crumble, and that 
although it might be preserved intact it would be unwise to overstrain it. 
A great risk had been run, just as Dickens published his first pamphlet, 
when a member of his own family had made a highly misleading applica- 
tion to the Fund. Dickens’s uncle, John Henry Barrow, the former editor 
of the Mirror of Parliament, had been assisted by the society early in 
March; but on his death, later in the month, it came out that although 
he had correctly informed the Committee that he was married and 
had six children he omitted to tell them that they were not those of his 
lawful wife.! This would have been more than enough to debar him 
from relief if the Committee had known; and as Dickens was already sup- 
porting the real Mrs. Barrow, it explains why he left it to his brothers to 
authenticate their uncle’s character. It is greatly to the credit of the Com- 
mittee that this was not allowed to leak out at the time, since it might have 
been made part of an irresistibly damaging reply to Dickens just when his 
attacks on the society were at their most unrestrained. Indeed, if the Cros- 
land letter and the Barrow documents have no deep significance in them- 
selves, they emphasize the irony of Dickens’s persistent campaign on behalf 
of the ‘dignity of literature’, and help to show how the affair of the Literary 
Fund was at least partly the expression of his personal ambitions, his inner 
life, and earliest disappointments. 


? From the records of the society. For a full account see my ‘John Henry Barrow and 
the Royal Literary Fund’ (see p. 383, n. 1). 
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THE BLEEDING CAPTAIN SCENE IN MACBETH 
AND DANIEL’S CLEOPATRA 


THE authenticity of the second scene of Macbeth is by now pretty generally 
accepted, and Mr. Nosworthy’s paper on the subject in R.E.S., xxii (1946), 
126-30 is usually regarded as decisive. While wholly agreeing with Mr. 
Nosworthy in his discussion of the dramatic purport of the scene, I wish 
to add a few supplementary notes. 

Mr. Nosworthy pointed to several parallels with another rhetoric-laden 
passage in Shakespeare, the player’s speech in Hamlet. In so doing he was 
following in the steps of Coleridge’ and Bradley, whom, however, he did 
not mention. But it is certainly worth recalling that the latter made the very 
important point that the echoes of the player’s speech in Macbeth are not 
confined to the second scene. When engaged on Macbeth Shakespeare was 
also turning over in his mind material eventually to be made use of in 
Antony and Cleopatra, apparently his very next play, and it has been 
pointed out that echoes of a couple of passages in the life of Antony in 
North’s Plutarch are to be found in Macbeth. 

Now it can be shown that a passage in Daniel’s closet drama Cleopatra, 
a play which furnished several hints for Antony and Cleopatra,} was in all 
likelihood the origin of a puzzling simile in the opening lines of the cap- 
tain’s first speech. He begins his account of the battle thus: 

Doubtful it stood, 


As two spent swimmers, that do cling together, 
And choke their art. 


Often singled out as being among those lines which ‘have the ring and 
concentration of Shakespeare’ (Nosworthy), the simile nevertheless has 
troubled many scholars by its seeming irrelevance. The general meaning is 
fairly clear and has been given in a useful paraphrase by Deighton: “The 
issue of the battle for some time remained doubtful; for as two swimmers, 
whose strength is spent, by clinging to one another and thus making each 
the other’s skill useless, both perish, so these opposed hosts in the fierce 
embrace of battle seemed likely to throttle each other and both to be 
exterminated.’* But the puzzling nature of the simile itself remains, and 

' Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (London, 1930), i. 67. 

2 Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1904, repr. 1949), pp. 389-90. 

3 See esp. Willard Farnham, Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 


1950), pp. 165~72; a few additional suggestions will be found in a forthcoming article by 
the present writer. 


+ Macbeth, ed. K. Deighton (London, 1890, repr. 1948), p. 79. 
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Mr. Henry N. Paul has formulated some pertinent questions: “Were the 
spent swimmers in a contest? Or was it a rescue? The former is usually 
assumed, but a race in which one swimmer chokes the other’s art is a 
singular performance. If the latter, were both, or either, or neither saved, 
and how can this be likened to the doubtfulness of a battle?! Mr. Paul is 
inclined to think that the answer is to be sought among the news items of 
the summer of 1606, but we need go no further than to the first scene of 
Daniel’s play, where Cleopatra is reflecting on the way in which she and 
Antony have brought about their own ruin: 

And since we tooke of either such firme hold 

In th’ overwhelming seas of fortune cast, 

What powre should be of powre to reunfold 

The armes of our affections lockt so fast, 

For grapling in the Ocean of our pride, 

We suncke each others greatnesse both together; 

And both made shipwracke of our fame beside, 

Both wrought a like destruction unto either.” 


Granted that these lines were in Shakespeare’s mind while he was writing 
the scene in Macbeth, we can see how he came to use so singular a simile. 
There was no race and no rescue, but by ‘clinging together’ Antony and 
Cleopatra had certainly ‘choked their art’ and brought total destruction 
upon each other. 

It is now clear that the author of the second scene of Macbeth, like the 
author of the rest of the play, had a vivid recollection of a rather unusually 
phrased passage in Hamlet, and that he was familiar with at least one of 
those treatments of the story of Antony and Cleopatra of which Shake- 
speare was shortly to make use in a play, the main source for which had 
furnished suggestions for one or two passages in other scenes of Macbeth. 
Taken in conjunction with what other evidence has been brought forward, 
these points make it still more difficult to doubt the genuineness of the 
scene in question. And indeed, if Mr. Paul is right in his persuasive argu- 
ment for the topicality and hurried writing of Macbeth, we can imagine 
Shakespeare temporarily laying aside, but not forgetting, his preparations 
for Antony and Cleopatra in order to be ready with Macbeth in time for 
performance at court in August 1606. 

HOLGER NORGAARD 


' Henry N. Paul, The Royal Play of Macbeth (New York, 1950), pp. 339-40. 

? Samuel Daniel, The Tragedie of Cleopatra, 1611, ed. M. Lederer, Materialien, xxxi 
(Louvain, 1911), p. 82, where the second edition is quoted (from Poeticall Essayes, 1599). 
This version is a great improvement on the extremely prolix one in the first edition (1594; 
see Lederer’s edn., p. 81), but Daniel apparently felt that the metaphor was still lacking in 
precision, for it was omitted altogether from the revised edition of 1607. In the Poeticall 
Essayes we find the first appearance of Musophilus and the Letter from Octavia, with both 
of which there is reason to think that Shakespeare was acquainted. 
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PERSEUS AND THE FLYING HORSE IN PEELE 
AND HEYWOOD 


IN his discussion of a note in the Oxford Ben Fonson' correcting Jonson’s 
allusion to Perseus mounted on Pegasus, Mr. George B. Johnston has 
neatly summarized most of what has been written on the curious Renais- 
sance confusion of Perseus with Bellerophon. It is clear that, in giving 
the winged horse to Perseus, Jonson had ample precedent in both literature 
and art, if only the slimmest of classical authority. As a further palliation 
of his supposed error,+ I wish to point out three additional instances 
among Elizabethan writers. 

In George Peele’s chronicle play King Edward the First (pub. 1593 and 
1599), Longshanks thus describes himself: 


. . . like to Perseus on his wingéd steed, 
Brandishing bright the blade of adamant 
That agéd Saturn gave fair Maia’s son, 
Conflicting tho with Gorgon in the vale. . . 5 


Peele’s departure from the classical version of the story is more radical 
than Jonson’s, for he mounts Perseus on the ‘wingéd steed’ before the 
encounter with the Gorgon—in clear contradiction of the ancient myth® 
that Pegasus sprang from the blood of Medusa after her decapitation by 
Perseus. Inasmuch as Boccaccio is the only mythographer, among those 
whom Peele may have known, to record this unconventional form of the 
tale, it seems likely that the De Genealogia Deorum Gentilium (x. 27) was 
Peele’s source.? 


? Ed. C. H. Herford, Percy and Evelyn Simpson (Oxford, 1925-52), xi. 89. 

2 George Burke Johnston, ‘Jonson’s ‘“‘Perseus upon Pegasus” ’, R.E.S., N.S. vi (1955), 
65-67. 

3 What little justification is to be found in Ovid occurs in a single line: ‘victor Abantiades 
alite fertur equo’ (Amores, 111. xii. 24). The allusion is vague, and in any case it is incon- 
sistent with Ovid’s full development of the Perseus~-Medusa and the Perseus-Andromeda 
myths in the Metamorphoses (iv. 772 ff., 663 ff.). 

4 That the scholarly Jonson really knew better, as Mr. Johnston believes likely, is borne 
out by the passage in The Masque of Queens (ed. cit., vii. 302) in which Perseus speaks of 
having borrowed Hermes’s wings for his expedition against the Gorgon. There seems no 
reason to alter this judgement, although, as W. Todd Furniss has recently shown, Jonson 
probably derived his knowledge of Perseus, not from Hesiod and Apollodorus directly, 
but through Natalis Comes’s compilation, Mythologia (Venice, 1568) (“The Annotation 
of Ben Jonson’s Masque of Queenes’, R.E.S., N.S. v (1954), 350-1)- 

5 The Works of George Peele, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1888), i. 123. I quote from 
Bullen’s modernized text for the sake of intelligibility, as the quartos are exceptionally 
corrupt. The corresponding lines in the Malone Society Reprint of the 1593 edition (ed. 
W. W. Greg, London, 1911) are numbered 918-21. In the fourth line of the passage 
quoted here, the word ‘tho’ means, of course, ‘then’. 

© Hesiod, Theogony, 280-6; Ovid, Metam., iv. 785-6; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, u. iv. 
1-5; Hyginus, Fabulae, 151; Fulgentius, Mitologiarum Libri Tres, i. 21. 

7 It is perhaps relevant here to call attention to a probable indebtedness of Peele, in 
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Thomas Heywood, as Mr. Johnston has already noted, ‘dramatized the 
stories of Perseus and Bellerophon as riders of Pegasus in The Silver 
Age...’ c. 1610. This, however, was not the only, and perhaps not the first 
time that Heywood made use of these ‘doctored’ myths. In his lengthy 
narrative-poem Troia Britanica (1609), still little known and unreprinted,' 
the heroes pass through identical adventures. Perseus’s exploits we find 
summarized thus in the playwright-poet’s epitome? of Canto vi: 


Perseus the Gorgon kils, then takes his way 
To Ioppen, on his flying horse alone, 
Destroyes the Monster, frees Andromeda, 
Acrisius saves, turnes Atlas into stone. 


Thus, like Speriser? and Shakespeare,* but in far greater detail, Heywood 
seats Perseus on Pegasus for the battle with the sea-monster and the freeing 
of Andromeda.’ This episode appears, indeed, to have been rather a 
favourite with Heywood: for in 1632 we find him using it again, adapting 
it this time to the masque-like requirements of his Lord Mayor’s pageant 
for that year: 

The second show by Land. 


This discouereth Andromeda the Daughter of King Cepheus and Cassiopeia, 
tide to a Rocke, and ready to bee deuoured by a Sea-monster: But rescued by 
Perseus the Sonne of Jupiter and Danae, who is mounted vpon a Pegasus, or 
Winged-horse, who is sayd to bee bred from Neptune. . . .° 


In its elaborate form Heywood’s departure from the classic concept of 


another work but touching the same subject, to William Caxton. In The Honour of the 
Garter (1593), Peele says of Renowne that ‘He mounted was upon a flying horse’ (Bullen, 
op. cit., ii. 323; David H. Horne, The Life and Minor Works of George Peele (New Haven, 
1952), p. 248). With this cf. The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, ed. H. Oskar Sommer 
(London, 1894), i. 196: ‘And by the fleyng hors that was engendrid of p® blood/yssued 
fro her [Medusa’s] hede/is vnderstande that of her richesses Issuyng of that royame he 
[Perseus] founded and made a shippe named pegase/that is as moche to saye/as good 
renomee And this shippe was likened vnto an hors fleyng/.For as moche as the good 
renomee of perseus was than born fro region to region/in suche wise/as vpon an hors 
fleing. ...’ 

? As I have not seen the scarce folio containing this work (S.T.C. No. 13366), I have 
relied upon the late J. S. P. Tatlock’s account of the poem in his great monograph “The 
Siege of Troy in Elizabethan Literature’, P.M.L.A., N.s. xxiii (1915), 673-770. 

2 Tatlock, op. cit., pp. 684-7, reprints the longer of the two summaries of each canto. 

3 The Ruines of Time, 645-58. See Henry G. Lotspeich, Classical Mythology in the 
Poetry of Edmund Spenser (Princeton, 1932), p. 99. 

* Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 41-42. 

5 Professor W. L. Renwick has called attention to Ariosto’s imitation of the Perseus— 
Pegasus—Andromeda story in the Ruggiero-Hippogriff—Angelica episode of Orlando Fu- 
rioso, Canto x. See his edition of Spenser’s Complaints (London, 1928), p. 203. 

© Londini Artium & Scientiarum Scaturigo, reprinted in Theatre Miscellany (Luttrell 
Society Reprints 14, Oxford, 1954), p. 39. I wish here to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Miss Jean Robertson, who directed my attention to this example of ‘Perseus on Pegasus’. 
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Pegasus as the mount of Bellerophon against the Chimaera is perhaps as 
significant a break with the older tradition as Peele’s anachronistic reversal 
of events. By comparison with either of these, Jonson’s mere reference to 
‘Perseus upon Pegasus’ seems conservative. Joun D. REEVES 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: A LINK BETWEEN 
TENNYSON AND HENRY JAMES 


No Jamesian seems to have commented so far on the real origin of Henry 
James’s early short story “The Romance of Certain Old Clothes’ (first 
published in The Atlantic Monthly, February 1868), or on the reason 
for its resemblance to Tennyson’s narrative poem “The Ring’ (in Demeter 
and Other Poems, December 1889). The stories are alike in that both 
deal with the supernatural and are based on the jealous rivalry of two 
sisters who fall in love with the same man. In both, the successful sister 
dies in childbirth after a year of marriage, first securing her husband’s 
promise to preserve her clothes and jewels in a chest for their daughter’s 
use when she comes of age. The second sister eventually marries the 
bereaved husband, and tries to get possession of the contents of the chest. 
She is found dead beside it, killed by the vengeful ghost of her predecessor. 
Commentators on James’s early work usually attribute the combination 
of romance and the supernatural in his version of the story to the influence 
of W. D. Howells, who may have communicated to James something of 
his own strong enthusiasm for Hawthorne. Cornelia Pulsifer Kelly, for 
example, notes that three of the four James stories that Howells accepted 
for The Atlantic Monthly in 1867-9 (“The Romance of Certain Old Clothes’ 
was one of them) were ‘romantic in tenor’ and deduces that he had 
no small part to play in the entrance of romantic elements into James’s work . . . 


very likely he had suggested to James that it was quite as desirable to be an 
American Hawthorne as an American Balzac. . . .' 


On the other hand, Léon Edel, in his more recent biography of James’s 
early years, feels that the situation in the story is the first of three such 
situations (the others are found in ‘De Grey’ and ‘A Light Man’ of 1868 
and 1869) demonstrating a current preoccupation with the theme of re- 
versal and usurpation—a preoccupation that derives from Henry’s changed 
relationship with his elder brother, William, and with the rest of his family.? 


1 The Early Development of Henry James (University of Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, 1930), pp. 80-83. 
2 Henry James, The Untried Years, 1843-70 (London, 1953), pp. 253-5. 
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These judgements are not necessarily incompatible, though both are 
limited in that, along with other judgements on James’s early work, they 
overlook the real source of the story, a legend related by James Russell 
Lowell. F. W. Dupée notes James’s friendship with Lowell during this 
period, but fails to mention the story and affirms that ‘to Lowell he owed 
nothing intellectually’.' The evidence for the real source of the story, and 
for the link with Tennyson, comes from Lowell himself as quoted by 
Hallam Tennyson in his memoir of his father: 

About ‘The Ring’ my father notes: ‘Mr. Lowell told me this legend or some- 
thing like it, of a house near where he had once lived.’ 

In answer to a letter respecting the legend Mr. Lowell writes: 

I shall be only too glad to be in any the remotest way the moving cause of 

a new poem by one to whom we are all so nobly indebted. 

Henry James, by the way, to whom I told the legend many years ago, made 
it the subject of a short story. But this would be no objection, for the poet 
would make it his own by right of eminent domain. . . .” 


This is not quite all. It may be worth adding that James seems to have 
reverted to this legend for part of the plot of his much later supernatural 
story, the unfinished The Sense of the Past (1917), then using an element 
that he had formerly rejected but that Tennyson had retained. In the 
Tennyson version, the ‘stronger’ sister tries not once but twice to win the 
man she loves by a trick. In both tales she eventually succeeds by pre- 
tending to care for her small niece; but in the poem, unlike the James 
story, her first stratagem is to assert that the name engraved in the engage- 
ment ring sent by the young man is not her sister’s but her own: the old 
jeweller’s fingers had been 


. . . 80 stiffen’d by the frost 
Of seven and ninety winters, that he scrawled 
A ‘Miriam’ that might seem a ‘Muriel’; 
And Muriel claim’d and open’d what I meant 
For Miriam, took the ring, and flaunted it 
Before that other whom I loved and love... . 


Some situation of this kind seems to have been in James’s mind as he felt 
his way towards details of his plot in the Notes for The Sense of the Past. 
The hero, Ralph Pendrel, who changes places with his alter ego in the past, 
is to become involved with two sisters, Molly and Nan Midmore: 

the point is that the wrong sister, abetted by the mother, pounces on him, as it 
were—it’s the elder one I see doing this; and so it befalls that he is booked, as 
we say, to marry her... .? 

' Henry James (London, 1951), pp. 51-53. 


2 Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir (London, 1897), ii. 365. 
3 The Sense of the Past (London, 1917), p. 291. 
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In this way Pendrel would nearly miss ‘the younger sister, the one who 
really would have been meant for him’. The ‘pouncing’ was to come about 
‘somehow’, through ‘an accident, a complication, a catastrophic perversity, 
or fatality . . .’.! In the finished part of the story James does include Ralph’s 
first meeting with Molly Midmore and makes her successful appropriation 
of the young man depend to some extent on the curiously ambiguous 
episode of the miniature—a miniature that Molly does not remember as 
having been sent to him and which may or may not be a portrait of herself 
(does it really resemble her sister Nan more closely?) but which she cer- 
tainly claims as such.” 

It might be seen as a final link in this chain that the American Ambas- 
sador, to whom Ralph Pendrel relates his odd experiences, is intended to 
be a portrait of Lowell himself: 

I see my young man, the hero of the thing . . . coming to tell his story to 
the American Minister (of the period of Ministers, though I had dear J.R.L. 
in mind as his suppositious listener and critic)? 


—an entertaining example of Jamesian ‘reversal’. 
MirIAM ALLOTT 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE Epitor, Review of English Studies 


Sir, ; 

Mr. Robert Hoopes, in an article entitled ‘God Guide Thee, Guyon’ in 
your number for January 1954, discusses a study of mine (‘The Faerie 
Queene, Book II, and the Nicomachean Ethics’, (M.P., xlix, 1951)), to which 
he attributes the discovery that ‘when the Palmer is present, Guyon would 
seem to represent continence. .. . When the Palmer is absent, Guyon 
represents temperance...’ (p. 20). Mr. Hoopes thinks this view ‘generally 
sound’, but it is so distorted a version of my position that I must ask to 
be allowed to set it straight. My suggestion was that despite the letter to 
Raleigh, Book II in itself comprehends the whole system of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, with the intellectual virtues other than practical wisdom 
omitted. As for Guyon, I argued that, while accompanied by the Palmer, 
he represents three moral virtues (justice, courage, and the unnamed mean 


? Tbid., p. 293. 

2 Ibid., pp. 132-6. 

3 The Notebooks of Henry James, ed. F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdoch 
(New York, 1947), p. 362. See also the editors’ commentary, p. 361. 
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with respect to social relations), one quasi-virtue (‘shame’), the moral 
state—very different from virtue—called continence, and friendship; 
while separated from the Palmer he represents five other virtues (tem- 
perance, tact, liberality, the unnamed mean with respect to honour, and 
truthfulness). 

Having praised me for a position which I do not hold, Mr. Hoopes 
rebukes me for another of which I am equally guiltless. ‘Surely Sirluck 
spoke rashly in saying that Guyon’s separation from the Palmer “‘is without 
ethical significance”. Spenser’s allegory will not release us so easily . . .’ 
(p. 20). Mr. Hoopes (who can spare no word to indicate that now he is 
quoting from a different and earlier study) is clearly saying that I would 
have the separation to be without ethical significance for the allegory. 1 
will not ask how he reconciles this with his interpretation, above, of my 
‘fundamental point’, but only whether lifting these few words from their 
context and assigning this meaning to them is a fair, or even a compre- 
hensible, treatment of an argument the relevant portion of which I shall 
summarize as briefly as possible. In ‘Milton Revises The Faerie Queene’ 
(M.P., xlviii, 1950) I asked why Spenser had separated Guyon from the 
Palmer for the encounter with Mammon, and before suggesting that the 
answer involved Aristotle’s view that ‘moral virtue’ is founded in habit, 
whereas the ‘moral state’ of continence requires the active intervention of 
reason to govern strong appetites, I isolated the separation of Guyon and 
the Palmer from other separations in the poem. Part of this argument was 
as follows: “The structural resemblance of the second book of The Faerie 
Queene to the first book is generally recognized, but it would be misleading 
to look to the separation of Redcrosse and Una for a clue. The two cases 
are dissimilar in terms both of allegory and of literal narrative. Redcrosse’s 
abandonment of Una is a voluntary act, described in ethical terms and 
formally rebuked. Guyon’s separation from the Palmer, being involuntary, 
is without ethical significance. . . . It seems clear that Spenser’s reason 
for removing the Palmer before confronting Guyon and Mammon must 
be sought in the particular requirements of Book II’ (pp. go-g1). 

Surely Mr. Hoopes, in taking four words from this passage and wholly 
ignoring their context, has reversed my position? 

ERNEST SIRLUCK 
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Studies in English Demonstrative Pronouns. A Contribution to the 
History of English Morphology. By Trycve Hettverr. Pp. 138. Oslo: 
Akademisk Forlag, 1953. No price given. 


Mr. Heltveit has written what is in many ways a useful and interesting book. 
In its broad outlines and in most of its main conclusions it is sound and convinc- 
ing. It offers a history of the English ‘this’ and ‘that’ pronouns from the Old 
English to the early Modern period, with chief emphasis on the plural forms. 
Mr. Heltveit has collected a good deal of material, laid the statistics before us, 
and supplied a detailed commentary on the main problems they raise. He has 
also provided a useful bibliography. 

Some noteworthy facts and conclusions emerge. A severe blow is dealt at the 
theory that Modern English those derives directly from OE. pas: the evidence 
from the midland and southern ME. texts shows OE. pas ‘these’ to have been 
already ousted by new analogical forms by about 1200 except in Kentish and 
certain western texts, and not to have reappeared in the sense of ‘those’ in texts 
from a wide ‘London’ area until after the middle of the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Heltveit also throws reasonable doubt on the theory that the ‘London’ pos ‘those’ 
was adapted from the northern ME. (already in Cursor Mundi) pas ‘those’, sug- 
gesting that pos was a new formation of po plus -s on the analogy of these and the 
plural -s of nouns. He draws attention to the remarkably frequent use of pis as a 
real plural in certain south-western texts, and to a tendency to distinguish for- 
mally between adjectival and substantival ‘these’. Many familiar problems, if 
not solved, are here conveniently rediscussed in the light of a wide body of 
evidence. 

Unfortunately Mr. Heltveit’s interpretation of evidence and method of argu- 
ment are frequently unsatisfactory. Countering the theory that the ME. northern 
pas ‘those’ spread south into London he admits the probable existence of the -s 
form in Lincolnshire in the mid-fifteenth century, but claims that ‘there is not 
the slightest evidence that it had penetrated into the areas south of that county’ 
(p. 123). Now in the Metrical Chronicle (the original of which Mr. Heltveit 
accepts as ‘probably Warwickshire’ (p. 41)) there occur two pas forms in rhyme: 
these he unaccountably writes off as being ‘most probably due to rhyme require- 
ments’ (p. 118). There is also, under the entry 1469 in the Coventry Leet Book, 
a form those. Mr. Heltveit here suggests the influence of Standard English 
because ‘by this time the new s-form was in use in London’ (p. 18). But on page 
122 he says ‘it would appear that the s-form began to establish itself in the written 
language about 1470’. However, he reminds us that the influence of Standard 
English was felt ‘particularly early in the language of documents’ (ibid.) and 
goes on to produce the completely circular argument that 


the occurrence of the s-form in Leet Book (about 1470) therefore strongly indicates 
that the s-form was at that time considered by provincial writers as a ‘‘good”’ form, 
i.e. it must have been in use in London English at that time. 
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It is far from satisfactory to say ‘It is an established fact that the various innova- 
tions’ (unspecified), ‘generally speaking, started in the North’ (p. 111), and far 
from convincing to suggest this as a reason for thinking the northern pas ‘those’ 
to have been formed in the same way as the much later southern pos ‘those’. As 
for pas in Cursor Mundi (Cotton MS.), Mr. Heltveit notes the interesting fact 
that it occurs only before vowels and semi-vowels, and predominantly before 
oper. But we cannot accept the odd suggestion that the s of bas here might be an 
‘unetymological intrusive consonant’ (p. 110) like the r in [indiarofis] ‘India 
Office’. The present-day intrusive r is used on the analogy of the linking r (as in 
[fa :rawei] ‘far away’): no such analogy is offered by Mr. Heltveit for an intrusive s. 

With regard to the west-midland and south-western peos ‘these’ in Middle 
English, Mr. Heltveit claims that, whereas the west-midland peos is a new (ana- 
logical) form of the old type (i.e. it is contrasted with peo ‘those’ simply by the 
addition of the s as OE. pas was with pa), the south-western peos is both a new 
form and a new type, since “The counterpart of péos in this dialect is not péo but 
the hereditary pd, po’ (p. 75). This is not provable from Mr. Heltveit’s material. 
Of the eight south-western texts listed by him two have not eos at all, three have 
early ME. peo, or what may be its descendant, and the other three manuscripts 
are all later than the last appearance of peo in the west-midland texts. 

Sometimes Mr. Heltveit tends to labour a fairly straightforward matter. Few 
of us doubt that the -e in pise and pese is in origin primarily the plural -e of the 
adjective. On the other hand certain matters might have received more attention, 
for instance the singular forms of the this pronoun as a whole. The range of 
texts examined, too, might have been extended: Chaucer, Gower, and Hoccleve, 
though very occasionally mentioned, are absent from the somewhat heterogene- 
ous list of ‘Later London and “Standardized Texts”’, though Lydgate is there; 
and an index would have been useful. As to terminology, ‘Northumbrian’ and 
‘Southumbrian’ with reference to Middle English are not very satisfactory, and 
neither are ‘simple pronoun’ and ‘compound pronoun’ (as Mr. Heltveit himself 
recognizes). Errors are rare, though the number of pas forms before oper in 
Cursor Mundi is given as 15 out of 18 on p. 25 and as 14 out of 17 on p. 109, and 
there are two mistakes in the quotation from the Ayenbite on p. 47. One might 
add here a considerable doubt whether the original of The Owl and the Nightin- 
gale was ‘South Western’ (p. 41). There are too many misprints: archaic is 
achaic (p. 69), expect is twice except (pp. 81, 112), Murray is called ‘muRRARY’ 
(p. 95) and there are others. 

This is a useful and often lively book, but with less overstatement and more 
care and soberness in argument it would have been a better one. 

ALAN WarD 


Shakespeare’s Pronunciation. By Hetce Kéxeritz. Pp. xv-+516. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 48s. net. 


This is a work of great industry and erudition, conceived on a large scale, and 
may fairly be regarded as the harvest home of a career largely devoted to the 
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problems of early Modern English phonology: a work which the professional 
philologist, to whom it is principally addressed, will have to consider seriously. 
But it is at the same time, by virtue of its subject, of great interest to the Eliza- 
bethan scholar who is not a philologist but would like to know the results of 
modern research on the pronunciation of Shakespeare’s time. For such a book 
there is great need, for earlier works on the subject (of which Viétor’s was the 
most used) are antiquated and in many of their views recognized to be in error; 
Professor Kékeritz’s criticism of them (pp. 46-50) must in general command the 
assent of professional readers. But if a reviewer whose principal interest and 
research over a good many years (though fewer than in Dr. Kékeritz’s case) has 
been in the same field of early Modern English phonology may at the outset 
express his judgement, it is that this book, despite its merits, is entirely misleading 
in its final effect; an educated Londoner—whose pronunciation, Kékeritz as- 
sumes, Shakespeare would professionally have adopted—did not speak in the 
manner here described either in Shakespeare’s time or for many decades there- 
after. Dr. Kékeritz’s phonetic transcriptions would be more credible as a picture 
of the speech of Dryden, still more perhaps of Pope, though they would not fit 
either exactly ; but in Shakespeare’s time, if such a speech existed anywhere (and 
most, if not all, of its individual features did already exist), it was, considered as 
a whole, that of the vulgar. 

The unprofessional reader may well wonder how such diverse conclusions are 
possible. The reason is occasionally technical disagreement over the phonetic 
stages through which sound-changes proceeded. There are respects in which 
I disagree with Dr. Kokeritz in this way: e.g. I do not believe that ME. @ in 
house was ever [au] in Standard English, but would prefer Wallis’s analysis [au] ; 
there is no evidence that I know of in Standard English, though there is in 
dialectal, that ME. ér was ever [a:r] (the StE. process was rather that [er] > [ar], 
which became [2:] when [r] was vocalized), and in any event seventeenth-century 
observers who describe the centralized vowel explicitly state that it was short; 
and I doubt whether we have any warrant for assuming that ME. € was ever [e:], 
a sound midway between [e:] and [e:] (which is the value which Kékeritz attri- 
butes to it for Elizabethan times), for contemporary evidence appears to relate 
either to [e:] or to [e:] and to suggest that the sound-change was directly from 
the one to the other without any intervening stage. But these are not the 
essential points of difference. The main disagreement is over dating, not pro- 
cesses, and its cause is the complexity of early ModE. speech which Kékeritz 
so rightly stresses (he might indeed have gone further in his condemnation of 
the errors in textbook phonology which result from the failure to take this com- 
plexity into account); but he himself largely fails to see the bearing which it has 
on our interpretation of the conflicting evidence of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Within or on the borders of educated speech there existed many 
variant pronunciations, and it was constantly under pressure from ‘regional’ or 
‘class’ dialect; the acceptance in good speech of previously vulgar or dialectal 
pronunciations, and their displacement of those historically appropriate to StE., 
was a constantly recurring process. At any one time, therefore, there is likely 
to be valid evidence of more ways than one of pronouncing a single unit of 
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speech—a ME. sound or combination of sounds. The problem for the phono- 
logist, rightly conceived, is in consequence not which evidence to accept and 
which to reject, but the status of the speech reflected by the various forms of 
evidence—which, at the given time, is dialectal, which vulgar, which educated. 
It is Kékeritz’s judgement in deciding this question which is at fault; and this 
is determined by his views on the relative merits of his sources of evidence and 
his general preconceptions, as expressed especially in the first two parts of his 
book (the Introduction and the survey of Shakespeare’s puns). He belongs to 
a school of philologists which has believed that pronunciations which ultimately 
came to be current in educated speech were from their first appearance (or at 
least their first appearance in London) necessarily already part of educated 
colloquial speech, that such speech was ‘advanced’ in its tendencies, and that 
more conservative pronunciations were those either of dialectal or of ‘archaic’ 
or ‘artificial’ speech; but this is not only contrary to the ordinary observation 
that any educated speech is conservative in its tendencies, but also to the detailed 
analysis of the various sources of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century evidence, 
which obviously cannot here be attempted. 

Dr. Kékeritz’s Introduction contains much that is well said, but we come 
quite early on a debatable conception that affects the later argument. I have 
always thought the term ‘Great Vowel Shift’ dangerous because in itself it 
suggests a single transforming change, and on p. 9 Kékeritz, without discussion, 
accepts this suggestion: he writes that, when ME. i and d@ were diphthongized 
and ME. é¢ and 6 were raised, ‘simultaneously’ ME. ¢ and @ and @ and d@ were 
raised and ‘about the same time’ ME. ai and ou were monophthongized. But 
this, though stated as if it were an agreed finding of philology, in fact begs the 
whole question; and though the matter is one for a book rather than a sentence 
in a review, I have no hesitation in saying that the raising of ME. ¢ and @ is 
shown by the evidence to have been, in educated London English, much later 
than that of ME. ¢ and 6; that ME. d proceeded, after the initial stage of raising 
to [z:] (which cannot be precisely dated, and which indeed is only an assumption, 
though a probable one), in company with ME. ¢; and that the changes of ME. d, 
ai, and ou were independent of those of the long vowels, not strictly part of the 
‘Vowel Shift’ at all, and not fifteenth-century changes in educated London Eng- 
lish (which indeed did not fully accept them until well on in the seventeenth 
century). The ‘Vowel Shift’ was a complex series of changes which some forms 
of speech passed through relatively quickly in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, but which in the educated language proceeded in well-separated stages 
and was not completed for centuries. This view obviously affects Professor 
Kékeritz’s underlying assumption, derived from his mentors Zachrisson and 
Wyld, that ‘Shakespeare’s pronunciation, which occupies a chronological position 
midway between the Vowel-Shift and modern English, was therefore much 
closer to our own type of speech than Chaucer’s’ (p. 9); I should rather say that 
in educated London English in Shakespeare’s time the ‘Vowel Shift’ was only 
about half complete. 

The least satisfactory part of the Introduction is that on pp. 16-17 on the 
so-called ‘orthoepists’ or ‘grammarians’, which consists largely of vague deroga- 
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tory generalizations in the tradition of Wyld, unsupported by evidence; there is 
no warrant in the facts for the view that sixteenth-century writers describe 
‘archaic’, let alone ‘theoretical’, pronunciations ‘in preference to the everyday 
spoken forms’, though they do make some mistakes in their phonetic analysis 
of the sounds they used. That Gil spoke ‘most likely a modification of his native 
Lincolnshire dialect’ is a baseless conjecture entirely at variance with Gil’s own 
statements ; he specifically describes, in his chapter on dialects, certain ways in 
which Lincolnshire pronunciation differed from that which he takes as his own 
norm, and there is no ground whatever for supposing that his speech retained 
Lincolnshire features (a respect in which it contrasts sharply with that of Newton, 
also a Lincolnshire man, whose phonetic transcriptions later in the seventeenth 
century show markedly dialectal traits which are lacking in Gil’s). Nor is there 
any warrant for the statement (p. 17 footnote) that Hart was ‘not a Londoner’ 
and that he ‘hailed from Devonshire’; Kékeritz has elsewhere shown that Hart’s 
father was described as a gentleman of Devon, but there is no evidence that Hart 
himself ever lived anywhere but in London (as his brother did); and the attempt 
to prove that Hart’s speech, contrary to his own statements that it was that of 
London, contained Devonshire features was a failure (its most individual features 
can be paralleled in contemporary sources that have no connexion with Devon). 

Throughout Dr. Kékeritz shows the antipathy to Gil which always obsessed 
Wyld; and the point is of importance, for of all the orthoepists Gil, born in 1565, 
was most nearly Shakespeare’s contemporary. Thus on p. 14 he remarks that 
‘the formal style of delivery’ of an Elizabethan actor ‘had little in common with 
the artificial style of pronunciation recommended by Gill . . . for it is this very 
type of speech which Shakespeare ridicules in the linguistic mannerisms and 
orthoepic pronouncements of Holofernes’. But this is very unjust to Gil and 
places far too much weight on a single jest in which Shakespeare, like any 
dramatist out for a laugh, lumps together several things superficially similar but 
in reality quite distinct. To pronounce the b in debt and doubt, as Holofernes did, 
was an artificial spelling pronunciation based on an artificial etymological spelling ; 
and it is not found in Gil, who has dout. (Perfect in place of parfit, which Gil does 
have, is commonly regarded as comparable—as by Kékeritz, p. g—but is in fact 
different ; [perfekt] was properly not a spelling-pronunciation, but a distinct form 
by readoption from Latin, just as regal is not a spelling-pronunciation of royal.) 
To pronounce the / in calf and half was, however, not an artificial pronunciation 
—it was merely old-fashioned but genuinely still in use, as other evidence than 
Gil’s shows; and in any case, though Gil retains the / in such words in his 
reformed orthography, to suppose that he ‘recommended’ its use in pronuncia- 
tion is both to misunderstand his purposes and to ignore his plain words. He 
was not setting out merely to give a phonetic transcript of good contemporary 
speech, but to devise a more rational orthography for general use; and from the 
discussion of spelling-reform in the preceding fifty years he had concluded that 
certain concessions, which he is careful to define, had to be made to etymology 
and tradition. In particular he says that following the tradition of spelling, and 
to some extent derivation, he proposes to retain, in his reformed spelling, the / 
in folk, half, talk, &c. (and in fault, in which it is unhistoric), because ‘some 
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learned men’ (not ‘many’, as Kékeritz on p. 310 has it; the Latin is aligui) ‘so 
read, and at times speak’, though ‘more often we say fok’, &c. (ed. Jiriczek, p. 15). 
Holofernes would be one of Gil’s ‘learned men’, but it is sufficiently clear that 
Gil himself did not normally pronounce the /. The final point of resemblance is 
that Holofernes retained a pronounced gh in neigh and neighbour, as did Gil in 
other words (these do not appear); but despite Shakespeare’s jibe at the older- 
fashioned pronunciation, which at just this time was in process of displacement, 
there is evidence even later than Gil’s (e.g. Sherwood, 1632) that it was still 
regarded by some observers as the more correct. Gil, despite the attacks on him, 
still seems to be the best basis for transcriptions of the formal—not artificial— 
pronunciation of the early seventeenth century, but one would not apply his 
evidence to Shakespeare without modification ; following both Gil’s and Shake- 
speare’s indications one would omit / from half, &c., and following Shakespeare’s 
(his rhymes rather than his jest) one would treat gh as silent. But I know of no 
other important respect in which Gil’s evidence would not suit the general run 
of Shakespeare’s rhymes. 

In fact Kékeritz, despite his description of the orthoepists as the ‘most impor- 
tant’ sources, rejects their evidence, and not merely Gil’s, at all material points. 
Thus (to take an important instance further discussed below) there is not one 
English grammarian in the seventeenth century, let alone in the sixteenth, who 
gives evidence, in his own speech, of that general identification of all three 
sounds, ME. ¢ (as in leaf), d (as in name), and ai (as in day) which is here 
attributed to Shakespeare ; but if the grammarians are the best sources of evidence 
for educated speech, we must surely conclude that the identification was not a 
feature of such speech until c. 1700, and that other evidence which does show it 
must relate to more ‘advanced’ and less correct speech. Similarly the lengthening 
of ME. 4 and 6 before voiceless spirants (as in ask, often), here also attributed 
to Shakespeare’s speech, is not recorded by an English grammarian until Cooper 
(1685). The so-called ‘dropping of g’ from -ing, though admittedly a pronuncia- 
tion developed long before Shakespeare’s time in certain dialects, remained a 
vulgarism at least until the eighteenth century and was never fully accepted by 
good speech (as present-day educated pronunciation shows); in the seventeenth 
century only Cooper, whose speech has dialectal traits, records it in a way that 
suggests that he used it himself. The unrounding of ME. i in cut, &c., is not 
recorded by any English grammarian until after 1620; and the identification 
of ME. ir, ér, and ir is recorded by English grammarians only from 1640 on- 
wards. If the evidence of the grammarians is thus to be systematically rejected, 
or used without regard to date (as when Wallis, 1653, is cited as evidence that 
Shakespeare used an unrounded vowel for ME. i), Kékeritz might just as well 
say so. It is not that he disregards the grammarians’ evidence only when there 
is Shakespearian evidence in favour of so doing; he disregards it when Shake- 
speare’s rhymes are consistent with, and can only be explained in the light of, the 
grammarians’ evidence. Thus Shakespeare never rhymes -ing with -in; but 
Kékeritz, though allowing that in rhyme he must have used [1n], elsewhere 
attributes to him [n] (so [apo:zn] ‘opposing’ in Hamlet’s ‘To be or not to be’ 
speech of all places), which is obviously inconsistent (his reason is Shakespeare’s 
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puns, on which see below). Again Shakespeare rhymes, e.g., fullness with dullness, 
wolf with gulf, which is consistent with the evidence of every English grammarian 
up to Gil (1619, 1621) that ME. @ was still [v] in all words (i.e. gulf and cut 
retained the vowel now heard, for example, in wolf and put); but Kékeritz 
attributes to him the present-day southern pronunciations, which spoil the 
rhymes. This last is a case where external evidence shows that the pronunciation 
of London English was changing during Shakespeare’s lifetime (more precisely 
between c. 1575 and c. 1635), and that educated speech was on the verge of 
accepting the new pronunciation ; our problem is to decide whether Shakespeare 
used the old or the new pronunciation. But Kékeritz cites the external evidence 
only for the new pronunciation, and simply assumes that Shakespeare used it 
after his migration to London. This instance is unfortunately only too typical: 
anyone really familiar with the ‘orthoepistical’ writings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries will be aware that Kékeritz cites their evidence chiefly 
when it suits his book (often from minor or confused or foreign sources); con- 
trary evidence, however clear and from however numerous or authoritative native 
sources, is denigrated or passed by in silence. 

The section on orthographic evidence shows, in theory, a welcome access of 
caution. But Kékeritz, though his summary of the faults and merits of Zachris- 
son’s and Wyld’s work is in general just, is still inclined to suggest that it had 
greater permanent value than is likely to prove the case; and it is surely misleading 
to imply that credit is due to Zachrisson for the realization that one must return 
to the manuscripts of the Paston Letters from Gairdner’s text when in fact he had 
been unwillingly forced to it by adverse criticism and when his collation of the 
manuscripts, in his Bullokar (1927), still contained serious errors. In practice 
Kékeritz is willing rather to modify than abandon Zachrisson’s and Wyld’s views. 
Thus he still takes such fifteenth-century spellings as kype ‘keep’ as showing [i:], 
though on grounds so different from (and more reasonable than) Zachrisson’s and 
Wyld’s as to amount to the abandonment of one of their fundamental—and 
widely accepted, though invalid—assumptions (that a fifteenth-century speller 
might use # or its variant y in a ‘phonetic’ or ‘continental’ value as a sign for [i:]); 
and of the alternative explanation, that the pronunciation was [kip], &c., and the 
final e otiose, he says merely that he ‘finds it hard to believe-—though no one 
who compares these fifteenth-century spellings with modern dialectal pronuncia- 
tions with [1] by shortening of ME. ¢ can fail to observe, not only that they occur 
in the same phonetic contexts, but largely in the same words. But the general 
principles which Kékeritz sets forward for the interpretation of unusual spellings 
in the early editions of Shakespeare are very sound. 

The most original part of Professor Kékeritz’s book, to which he devotes over 
100 pages and which will be read with great interest, is his discussion of Shake- 
speare’s puns. It must be said at once that these alleged puns will not excite 
incredulity among philologists on technical grounds, for they rest on develop- 
ments of pronunciation known to have occurred at some time or other in the 
course of early ModE. Most of them, indeed, can be paralleled in the lists of 
homophones given by seventeenth-century spelling-books from Butler (1633) 
and Hodges (1643) onwards; in consequence the puns, even if accepted in full, 
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only show that some of the types of homophones included in the lists already 
existed about 1600. But the evidence of the lists does not necessarily show that 
the words paired were homophones in correct contemporary speech—not because 
the pairings are inexact or mere jingles (the case does occur, but much more 
rarely than is sometimes supposed), but because of their authors’ purpose: they 
were compiled by schoolmasters simply to warn their pupils to spell differently 
words which might for some reason be confused, and normally they take into 
account all manner of pronunciations, correct or incorrect—sometimes indeed 
dialectal. Frequently the lists are in direct conflict even with other evidence given 
by their own compilers ; thus Hodges includes in his lists pairings which depend 
on the ‘dropping of g’ from -ing but in his phonetic transcripts, which there is 
every reason to suppose are based on his own speech, he never once marks this 
g as silent, though he had a special symbol for the purpose. 

Dr. Kékeritz assumes that a dramatist’s puns must rest on his own pronuncia- 
tion, or on the normal pronunciation of the time; for he uses them as his prime 
evidence of certain assumptions concerning Shakespeare’s speech (e.g. that he 
‘dropped his g’s’ except in rhyme). This must, nevertheless, seem a very dubious 
proposition to anyone who considers present-day English punning habits. A 
punster commonly regards it as a large part of the joke that his pun is not good 
in normal pronunciation, but is justified by some abnormal or vulgar pronuncia- 
tion in itself held laughable by the educated; what we describe as a ‘bad’ pun 
is not necessarily one in which the resemblance of the words is incomplete or 
fanciful, but often one that arises only from a pronunciation improbable or 
incongruous in the punster’s mouth; and on the stage the point may be brought 
home by a well-signalled ‘lapse’ into the type of pronunciation which alone will 
justify the pun. Surely in an Elizabethan comedy the same procedure would 
often apply (the difference between Shakespeare’s rhymes and his puns suggest 
to me that it must have) ; at least we must consider the social status of the character 
into whose mouth the pun is put, even if we reject the possibility that a charac- 
ter of higher status, when punning, might deliberately step out of linguistic 
character for the sake of the laugh. I also conceive it probable that not one, but 
perhaps many, contemporary modes of pronunciation might be laid under contri- 
bution: if ME. ai in one pun is identified with ME. 4, in another with ME. ¢, I 
should not necessarily conclude that the three sounds were the same, but would 
hold it possible that the two puns might be based on two distinct modes of 
pronunciation. 

With puns or word-plays in serious or tragic scenes, which are much rarer, 
we should of course expect the word-play to depend on pronunciations which 
were not in any way laughable or incongruous; but it is in such a case especially 
that the limitations of the dramatic pun as evidence of pronunciation become 
most obvious. For who is to say that a pun is certainly intended? It is one 
thing to know that there were modes of Elizabethan pronunciation which would 
make such-and-such a pun possible; it is quite another thing to assert that 
Shakespeare intended the pun. Few readers, even philologists who accept that 
the words involved could be homophones in the appropriate mode of contemporary 
pronunciation, can on literary and even common-sense grounds have been willing 
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to see intentional puns in all the speeches in which Kékeritz detects them (e.g. 
Rom. ill. ii. 132 ff., Mac. 1. vii. 72-74; Kékeritz, pp. 126-7); to give instances, 
however, is really pointless, for my argument is that evidence of this sort ought 
not to rest on personal and subjective judgements. The comic puns (especially, 
I fear, the bawdy) in general command my readier assent ; but I do not know how 
Dr. Kékeritz and I, or a whole concert of philologists, could convince a sceptic 
that any pun, comic or serious, was so certainly intended that we were justified 
in using it as proof that a development not otherwise shown to be a part of 
Shakespeare’s pronunciation was in fact a characteristic of it. 

Dr. Kékeritz’s purpose necessarily involves his writing, as his Part III, a formal 
‘phonology’ of Shakespearian pronunciation. This will be of chief interest to 
the expert; the non-expert will go rather to the phonetic transcriptions at the 
end of the phonology, but he must realize that however carefully and con- 
sistently these are composed, they will be of value only in so far as the theory 
on which they are based is valid. In the Phonology proper there is much new 
material, but the professional reader will find little that is an advance in phono- 
logical theory—indeed the theory is often weak and confused, sometimes in 
exposition, sometimes unhappily in thought also; some parts are frankly quite 
inadequate. Thus the discussion (p. 217) of the diphthong of Join, &c., is per- 
functory, especially in its neglect of Luick: Kékeritz refers to the sound as ME. 
oi when in fact it was ME. uz and not ME. o1 which became identical with ME. 7; 
he furthermore shows no realization that there were not one but two processes, 
the earlier dating from ME. itself, by virtue of which ME. ui could rhyme, either 
as ME. [wi:] > [wai] or as ModE. [ai] < [ai] < [ui], with ME. i (ME [i:] > 
ModE. [ai]); and finally it does not trouble him that joy, which in ME. does not 
have ui at all and in ModE. acquires it only very rarely by analogy, should figure 
in a large proportion of the supposed Shakespearian rhymes between words 
spelt oi and words with ME. i. (Three of the alleged instances in fact occur in 
blank-verse passages—2H4. V. iii. 100, Ham. 1. ii. 10 and 11. ii. 71; in another, 
R3. V. iii. 155-7, the rhyme is a couplet joy: annoy not a triplet die: joy: annoy, 
as will be obvious to anyone who looks up the passage; and in R3. Iv. iv. 129, 
though some couplets are mingled with the blank verse, joys: miseries is unlikely 
to be meant as a rhyme.) Again the discussion (pp. 242-4) of rhymes apparently 
of ME. # with other ME. vowels fails to apply carefully and clearly the elements 
of ME. phonology ; it does not take properly into account (a) lengthening in open 
syllables (whereby ME. litve > love > ModE. [lu:v] ‘love’), (0) fifteenth-century 
shortening whereby ME. gléve > [gluv] > PresE. [glav] ‘glove’, and similarly 
in other words such as behove in which the shortened vowel is no longer heard 
in StE., (c) raising of ME. 6 to a before ng, as in among—all of them well-known 
processes, commonly accepted as explanations of some of the rhymes which are 
here haphazardly lumped together. And Dr. Kékeritz has failed to take a chance 
of discovering other processes not recognized by the textbooks which account 
for rhymes of ME. # with ME. 6 and 4 and of ME. ¢ with ME. ¢. To some 
extent he sins against the light; he prefers to believe that Shakespeare said [lav] 
‘love’ and [pru:v] ‘prove’ rather than accept that his rhyming of the two words 
shows either that he said [lu:v] and [pru:v] or that he said [luv] > [lav] and 
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[pruv] > [prav], though he knows that there is contemporary evidence, in the 
grammarians, of these variations from the Present English quantities. This is 
to allow a mere prejudice in favour of believing that Shakespeare pronounced 
as we do to take precedence over evidence to the contrary and the well-established 
findings of ME. phonology. In general Zachrisson’s school has always been weak 
on these questions of quantity, and especially has not fully realized how many 
quantity-variants descended from ME. and survived into the seventeenth cen- 
tury; Dr. Kékeritz’s Phonology in this book, it is significant, has no separate 
section on quantity. 

It would be impossible in any review, however long, to discuss the many 
problems of this sort that arise. But to illustrate Dr. Kékeritz’s handling of the 
evidence, and the difficulties of interpretation that confront us, we may take one 
more important instance that also seems a fair one: for the pronunciation in 
question undoubtedly existed in Elizabethan times and a case is here made for 
the belief that it was present in Shakespeare’s own speech (as I should agree it 
was in Spenser’s, to judge from his rhyming practice—which, however, is 
remarkable for its ‘advanced’ nature, whatever the reason may be); moreover it 
is the most typical feature, from a phonologist’s point of view, of the whole mode 
of pronunciation which Kékeritz attributes to Shakespeare. This is the identifi- 
cation of the sounds ai, d, and ¢@, alluded to above, which in a more orthodox 
view was not accepted in the best London speech until the early eighteenth 
century. It should be noticed that there is reliable evidence, including that of 
grammarians, for two divergent identifications of ME. ai when it was monoph- 
thongized to [e:]: the rarer, recorded by Hart (1569) and by others less regularly, 
was with ME. ¢; the commoner (the typical development of Present English) was 
with ME. d, and is shown for good London English by grammarians from 
Robinson (1617) onwards—even, in one or two special cases, by Gil. The crux 
is the identification of ME. d with ME. ¢. Spelling evidence of this identity is so 
scanty in the plays, though there are two or three cases of a used for etymological 
€ (pp. 198-9), that it would be quite unjustifiable to assume from it alone that 
Shakespeare identified the two vowels; for though we may accept Kékeritz’s 
argument that abnormal spellings in the early editions are more likely to be due 
to the copy than to the compositor, we cannot altogether leave out of account 
the latter, nor the possibility of the intervention of a scribe (some plays are known 
to be from copies, e.g. The Winter’s Tale). These spellings show, as do similar 
ones in other sources, that some Elizabethan Londoners identified ME. d and 
ME. ¢, but they do not in themselves show that Shakespeare did, even occasion- 
ally. The evidence of rhymes is more relevant. Kékeritz (pp. 174, 198) cites 
rhymes of ai with d, of ai with ¢, and of ¢ with d, from which he concludes that 
the three sounds were identical in Shakespeare’s own speech. But in the first 
place the number of such rhymes, even on Kékeritz’s own showing, is not large 
in comparison both with their usefulness to a poet and with the number of 
Shakespeare’s rhymes of d, ai, and ¢ with themselves (in Viétor’s incomplete lists, 
I once calculated, there is only one certain rhyme of ai with d to about 300 rhymes 
of ai with itself); and in the second there is no rhyme in which all three sounds 
simultaneously occur (great : state : straight cited on p. 198 is an error of citation 
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or printing; according to Kékeritz’s rhyme-index, which I have checked, great 
rhymes separately with state and with straight, but not with both together in one 
rhyme). Furthermore, those who check Kékeritz’s references will get a shock; 
as in the case of the alleged rhymes of joy with ME. 7 (see above), those of great 
with state (2H4. Il. i. 13), head and dead with made (Ham. v. i. 274-6), head 
(not dead) with trade (Lr. Iv. vi. 15), please with grace (R3. Iv. iv. 489), peace 
with grace (2H6. 1. i. 40), and speak with awake (Mac. Ul. iii. 77) all occur in 
passages of obvious blank verse. As the rhymes are cited in the phonology without 
references and these have to be discovered (not always easily, I thought) from 
the rhyme-index at the back of the book, this citation of alleged ‘rhymes’ from 
non-rhyming passages is gravely misleading; and the rhyme-lists themselves are 
of value only to those who are willing to check each reference. It is all very well 
for Kékeritz to say that some of his rhymes may be ‘accidental’ and to mark them 
with a star (in any case not all those cited above are so marked); the whole point 
of rhyme-evidence is that it must be drawn from obviously rhyming passages, 
so that it is not a matter of subjective judgement or intuition whether or not a 
rhyme was intended. If the blank-verse ‘rhymes’, whether ‘accidental’ or not, 
were of types well evidenced elsewhere in Shakespeare there might be some case 
for supposing that an odd rhyme had crept into passages otherwise rhymeless; 
but as they are in the present case not evidenced elsewhere, the occurrence of 
ME ¢ and d in the final words of successive lines of blank verse is rather a proof 
that the sounds were different. Kékeritz’s list of alleged rhymes of ¢ and @ 
shrinks to the few previously known cases involving derivatives of defeat and ease, 
but both these words had ai (< OFr. defait and aise) beside ¢ in ME. and later 
(see O.E.D.; defait(ure) and aisment are cited from the seventeenth century); in 
sum therefore there are no rhymes of undoubted ME. ¢ with ME. d in all 
Shakespeare. 

Similarly with the alleged rhymes of ME. ai with ME. ¢: those of head with 
aid (R3. Iv. v. 4), straight with great (3H6. 1. ii. 70), straight with seat (The 
Contention, 1. i. 111-12, cited by Kékeritz as 2H6. 1. i. 170 (Q)) and weal with 
prevail (1H6. t1. i. 66) are in blank-verse passages; these with days (2H4. V. iii. 
146 OQ; but F. they for these) may or may not, even if the true text, be intended 
to rhyme (Pistol is speaking the last couplet of a scene—and I should in any 
event not be willing to identify Pistol’s pronunciation with Shakespeare’s) ; and 
only sea : play stands as certainly an intended rhyme, but it is from a song in the 
dubiously Shakespearian Henry VIII (111. i. 10). It is therefore somewhat doubt- 
ful, to say the least, whether Shakespeare himself ever rhymed ai with ¢. Of the 
nineteen alleged ai : @ rhymes, which are most to be expected, seven are cited 
from blank-verse passages, one (Helena : away : unsay, MND. |. i. 179-81) is 
properly a couplet not a triplet and Helena is not part of the rhyme, in a further 
case it is doubtful whether or not a rhyme is intended (Tit. 11. ii. 24), and three 
at least are from dubious works (two from Pericles, one from The Passionate 
Pilgrim). At most seven or eight (to which we may add the rhymes of defeat and 
ease discussed above, which really depend on ai in these words) remain valid as 
evidence of Shakespeare’s own rhyming practice, a number so small as to suggest 
that these rhymes may not depend on his own normal pronunciation. Thus the 
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conclusion that follows from an analysis of these rhymes stricter than Kékeritz’s 
is that Shakespeare always kept d and ¢ apart, that he probably kept az and ¢ 
apart, and that he only rarely rhymed ai with d. If this is inconsistent with what 
Kékeritz takes to be intentional puns, then either he is wrong in taking them to 
be puns or (as I think in fact is the case) the puns depend on a different mode 
of speech from the rhymes; and as between the puns and the rhymes there can 
be little hesitation which would be based on what Shakespeare regarded as good 
speech—even if we could not, as we can, show that the rhymes are more, and 
the puns less, consistent with the statements of contemporary grammarians. But 
if it is true that in this important case Shakespeare relied for his puns on pronun- 
ciations which he did not regard as justifying rhymes (i.e. which were less 
acceptable in good speech), what reason have we to assume that other puns are 
not equally based on vulgarisms? 

There is one final point of interest to the general reader that may be made. 
It is generally the case that the vulgarisms of Elizabethan English were more 
‘advanced’, more like Present English, than the conservative pronunciations of 
educated speech; of these vulgarisms it is true—as Professor Kékeritz says 
wrongly of Elizabethan pronunciation as a whole—that to a great extent they 
would not strike a modern audience as especially strange. But if we assume, as 
Koékeritz agrees is probable, that the Elizabethan actor would use formal speech 
(such as, in my judgement, Gil’s) for King Henry IV for example, and more 
‘advanced’ but still educated speech (such as Hart’s in certain respects, or 
Robinson’s) for Prince Hal or Poins, and downright vulgar and still more 
advanced pronunciation for low characters, then any attempt on the modern stage 
to reproduce the presumed delivery of the Elizabethan actors would involve a 
complete reversal of dramatic values: the low characters would sound least comic, 
and the high characters most absurd. But this striking fact is in the present book 
obscured by the determined effort to antedate all the principal Modern English 
sound changes—or rather, to antedate the acceptance of the new pronunciations 
into educated speech; and if the effect is to make Dr. Kékeritz’s reproductions 
of Elizabethan pronunciation appear more credible, because less strange, to the 
amateur, it is one gained at the expense of truth. 

In technical respects Professor Kékeritz’s book is admirable; it is a highly 
professional work, attractively and accurately printed and carefully presented. 
Written by an accomplished and experienced scholar, it has the appearance of 
a definitive work, and indeed for the specialist in Modern English phonology it 
is an important statement of a challenging point of view. But the amateur or 
the beginner in philology, and even the professional philologist who is not well 
acquainted with this period, must use it with great caution; for the evidence so 
painstakingly gathered is, though seemingly full, in reality both incomplete and 
uncritically handled, and its conclusions, despite the author’s learning, are 
insecure. This will not rank as an authoritative treatment of its subject; but it 
is a convenient and considered assembling of theories and arguments which 
Dr. Kékeritz had presented in earlier more specialized studies, and will stand 
beside Zachrisson’s Pronunciation of English Vowels and Wyld’s Modern Collo- 
quial English as an application and development of their doctrine. E.J. DoBson 
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Antony and Cleopatra. Edited by M. R. Riptey. Pp. lvi+285 (The Arden 
Shakespeare [new and revised edition]. General editor: UNa ELLis-FERMor). 
London: Methuen, 1954. 18s. net. 


The New Arden edition of Antony and Cleopatra is based on Case’s Arden 
edition (first published in 1906) and Mr. Ridley has taken a modest view of his 
role as Case’s successor. The Introduction opens with eighteen pages elucidating 
the ways in which Mr. Ridley has modified or supplemented Case’s work. This 
is followed by a reprint of Case’s Introduction, to which Mr. Ridley has appended 
twelve pages of commentary on editorial judgements on the play since 1906. 
Five appendixes follow the text and critical apparatus: the first on ‘an arm-gaunt 
steed’ (substantially Case’s note); the second, third, and fourth (all added by 
Mr. Ridley) on Mislineation, Punctuation, and the staging of the Monument 
scenes, Iv. xv and V. ii; and the fifth containing extracts from North’s Plutarch. 

Mr. Ridley approached his task with the admiration which everyone, I suppose, 
shares for the soundness of his predecessor’s work, with the interest of an amateur 
(and I do not use the word in a derogatory sense), and an awareness of what 
questions are in the air, though not,'I think, with an appreciation of the methods 
by which solutions may be reached. He has therefore, I think, done less harm 
than some New Arden editors to what was sound in the old edition, and the critic 
who is interested in Shakespeare’s plays as drama and brings common sense to 
bear on difficulties makes a steadying and necessary contribution to Shakespeare 
studies. I enjoyed Mr. Ridley’s sensible attitude towards problems of reading and 
interpretation and often shared his conviction that editors had done more to con- 
fuse than to clarify issues. 

All the same, much as I share Mr. Ridley’s respect for Case’s work, I think 
it was a mistake not to rebuild some of it from the foundations. This is especially 
so in the explanatory notes. These might, with advantage, have been still more 
drastically pruned, especially since much of the material that was necessary in 
1906 has been superseded by the more comprehensive information of the com- 
pleted O.£.D. and more recent commentators. That Case’s work was a splendid 
period-piece of editing I do not dispute. But who would choose to use a period- 
piece in the lecture room? It merely puts an untold number of people to the 
trouble an editor might have spared them. Thus, nearly ten inches of com- 
mentary is given to the question whether ‘estridge’ at III. xiii. 197 means ‘ostrich’ 
or ‘goshawk’, and although Mr. Ridley, firmly and sensibly, supports Case in 
favouring the latter, all could have been more cogently dealt with. The O.£.D. 
is certainly muffled, but the information is there: that the word was variously 
spelt ‘estriche’ (s.v. ostour), ‘ostridge’ (s.v. ostridge-keeper), and ‘ostrycch’ (cf. also 
austringer, ostreger). Onions comes out firmly in favour of ‘goshawk’ in both this 
passage and r Henry IV, and Baldwin (Small Latine, i. 627-8) sees an allusion 
to Aesop’s fable of the hawk and the dove, remarking on its use by Shakespeare 
‘to illustrate reversal of nature’ both here and in the dove and ‘griffin’ (= vulture) 
passage of MND. 1. i. How anyway, in the natural course of things, would 
the ostrich and the dove be at odds? Another long ‘note on I. iv. 31-33 could 
have been considerably curtailed if the ‘non-existent difficulties’ discussed by 
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Case had been quietly interred and if a further unhappy suggestion, that ‘rate’ 
may mean ‘estimate’, had been ignored. There is no point in a simile (‘to be 
chid As we rate boys’) if there is no similitude—‘rate’ must, in reason, be 
synonymous with ‘chid’. Though it is of some interest to know what readings 
perplexed earlier editors, it is of more importance to have the mountains they 
made of molehills reduced to their right proportions. 

So far as verbal readings go, Mr. Ridley’s text is traditional and he is to be 
congratulated on not having followed the fashion of setting the clock back to 
Rowe. I was glad to see the further emendations at I. iv. 84, II. i. 39, II. ii. 161-2 
(justified by Iv. iv. 5-6), 11. iii. 21, and some of the questions raised about readings 
in his notes. This is certainly not a text which we can take as ‘settled’, since 
neither the proof-correcting nor the compositor’s performance in the two pre- 
ceding Folio plays (Lear and Othello) encourages confidence in its readings, and 
we must expect to find in it errors of interpolation and omission, anticipation and 
recollection, such as occur in the two earlier plays for which we have, fortunately, 
collateral texts. 

Where Mr. Ridley has broken with tradition is in restoring much of the Folio 
pointing. I view it sceptically, as it seems frequently mistaken and sometimes 
wild. Often Mr. Ridley allows it to impair the sense by wrong grouping of 
clauses and, even when no damage is done in this way, it seems illiterate by 
modern standards. I see no way in which it is practicable to preserve selectively 
the punctuation of early texts unless it coincides with present-day practice. ‘That 
the latter is often in conflict with verse rhythm is unfortunately too true, and no 
one can but regret the need to introduce stops in the interest of syntax where 
a metrical pause would be absurd. But as soon as an editor tries to reconcile 
what seems a subtlety in the early texts with present-day conventions, he is in 
deep water. 

Fall not a teare I say, one of them rates 
All that is wonne and lost (F1) 


presents no difficulty in an old spelling text. But as soon as an editor defers to 
custom and places ‘I say’ within parenthetical commas (as Mr. Ridley does), 
printing 

Fall not a tear, I say, one of them rates... 


he needs a heavier stop after ‘say’ (such as Alexander supplies) to show how the 
line should be read: 


Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates... 


Mr. Ridley argues, in his Introduction, that any alteration in copy-text pointing 
is just as much an emendation as an emendation in reading. The analogy is a 
false one. An editor is as free to modernize punctuation as he is to modernize 
spelling (as in the above lines). He only emends when his alteration is a substan- 
tive change, affecting the sense. How much an editor must silently bring his 
punctuation into line with current practice is, indeed, evident from Mr. Ridley’s 
own text where, in the first thirty lines of the play, sixteen such changes are made. 

What Mr. Ridley surmises about punctuation seems to me subjective. The 
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statement that ‘no actor can efficiently study an unpunctuated part’ is not borne 
out by the one Elizabethan part that has survived—aAlleyne’s of Orlando. Antony 
and Cleopatra, in any case, appears to have been printed from foul papers (not 
a prompt book), and how inadequately autograph might be punctuated is evident 
from Sir Thomas More D and Heywood’s The Captives. The fact is that no 
estimate of the authority of the punctuation of early texts is possible until a 
proper study has been made of the question on a printing-house and compositor 
basis. In the meantime, reprints encourage caution. In the first thirty-nine lines 
of the Folio Titus, the compositor altered more than twenty stops in setting from 
Q3—a text far more orthodox by printing-house standards than The Captives. 
But whatever the outcome, not to observe, in modernized texts, the conventions 
of modern English (whether in spelling or punctuation) seems likely to impair 
their usefulness. 

It is similarly unprofitable, I suspect, to attempt to grapple with the problem 
of mislineation without more knowledge than we have. There were clearly about 
half-a-dozen reasons why mislineation is commoner in some plays than in others, 
but I doubt whether a solution to the whole problem can be reached until we can 
co-ordinate what one text tells us about another, can analyse on a compositor 
basis, and know in what order formes were set. 

Mr. Ridley’s observations on staging seemed to me interesting, though I see 
no evidence that they are (like much else) always closely related to what he 
postulates about the transmission of the text. I wonder, for instance, if we are 
not pursuing a chimera in attempting to determine how the first of the two 
Monument scenes was staged, since the text raises the suspicion that the book- 
keeper may have made short work of the problem by cutting out the thirty lines 
relating to the raising of the dying Antony. Some cutting of the text as we have 
it would presumably have been necessary, and, in the absence of a collateral text 
based on a prompt book, we can only guess what solution to staging problems 
was reached. 

The proof-reading of the text seems to have been careful. I noticed only two 
errors: the omission of a speech prefix for the Soothsayer at I. iii. 12 and ‘Eno.’ 
for ‘Eros’ at Iv. xiv. 8. 


ALICE WALKER 


The Sermons of John Donne. Edited with Introductions and Critical Appara- 
tus by Grorce R. Potrer and Evetyn M. Simpson. Vol. I, pp. xiv+354; 
Vol. VI, pp. vi+374. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 


Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 1953. $7.50; 56s. 6d. net each 
volume. 


These two volumes, the first to be published, of the edition of Donne’s Ser- 
mons (to be completed in ten volumes) by Professor George R. Potter, of the 
University of California (now, alas! olim socius) and Dr. Evelyn Simpson, deserve 
high commendation for their careful scholarship, sound literary judgement, and 
noble presentation. Where we have been given so much to be grateful for, it 
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seems almost ungracious to express a wish that certain things had been otherwise. 
I will therefore begin by describing as briefly as possible the plan of the edition, 
and then, after briefly indicating in what respects I do not find it wholly satis- 
factory, will proceed to more interesting and important matters. 

The First Volume consists of four General Introductions, of which the first 
three are bibliographical and textual and the fourth is an essay on “The Literary 
Value of Donne’s Sermons’. This is followed by an Introduction, biographical 
and descriptive, to the nine sermons, all contained in the XXVI Sermons of 1661, 
which are included in this volume, and which are probably the earliest of Donne’s 
sermons that survive. The text of the sermons is numbered in tens, and the only 
editorial matter which the editors have allowed to appear on these pages is an 
often necessary supplementation (within square brackets) of Donne’s marginal 
references to passages of Scripture. The volume concludes with Textual Notes to 
each sermon. These consist mainly of wisely selected variants, occasional emenda- 
tions, and occasional editorial comments, and vary in length from six and a half 
pages for Sermon No. 5 to half a page for Sermon No. 4. There is an Index to the 
Introductions. The Sixth Volume consists of eighteen sermons preached be- 
tween May 1623 and January 1626. The text of the sermons and the Textual 
Notes are presented in the same way as in the First Volume, but this time there 
is a single Introduction, describing each sermon, relating it, where possible, to 
Donne’s circumstances, and sometimes attempting to supply such matter as one 
might have expected to find in the missing and so much needed commentary. 

(1) If the text of the sermons was to be numbered at all, it is regrettable that 
it was not numbered in fives instead of in tens. I do not know how it may be 
with other readers, but, for myself, I find it much easier, whether with verse or 
prose, to put my finger upon, let us say, line 326 when lines are numbered in 
fives than when they are numbered in tens. (2) It is still more regrettable that 
the Textual Notes were not printed at the foot of the text instead of being 
gathered together at the ends of the volumes. The only argument I have ever 
heard advanced against this obviously convenient practice is that it ‘spoils the 
appearance of the page’, but with a book primarily intended for scholars and 
students, not for the shelves of collectors, such an argument can surely have little 
force. (3) There is no Commentary, and yet Donne’s sermons are at least as 
much in need of a commentary as were his Divine Poems, on which the late 
Dr. F. E. Hutchinson urged Miss Helen Gardner to make her commentary as 
full as possible. Even if no more had been given than exact references (preferably 
at the foot of the text) for Donne’s numerous allusions to the Fathers and to 
other writers, it would have been something to be grateful for, and also, perhaps, 
in view of the high price of these volumes, something to be expected. It is indeed 
stated on p. vi of the Preface to the First Volume that in the last volume of the 
edition Donne’s indebtedness to the Fathers and to Medieval and Renaissance 
commentators will be one of ‘numerous important questions’ to be ‘discussed’. 
A complete list, with references, of Donne’s allusions to the Fathers would be of 
incomparably greater value to a serious student of his sermons than would be 
that ‘complete list, so far as we can determine them, of variants in different 
“states” of the seventeenth-century editions’ which it is also proposed to include 
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in this last volume. Is it not possible that the New Bibliography (if, by analogy 
with the New Criticism, it may be so described) has contrived, in spite of its 
undeniably valuable achievements, to inspire a degree of awe and fear which has 
tended to distract the attention of editors from what Dr. Johnson would have 
called ‘literature’, and has led them to bestow a disproportionate amount of time 
and energy upon matters which he would have regarded as important indeed, 
but essentially subsidiary? With a writer so learned and so allusive as Donne the 
establishment of a text is not the end but the mere beginning of the duties of an 
editor. It is also to be hoped that we shall eventually receive a full analytical 
index to the sermons. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these deficiencies, it must be gratefully acknowledged 
that almost all that has been attempted in these volumes has been magnificently 
achieved. The description and discussion of the printed texts and manuscripts 
of Donne’s sermons, even if somewhat prolix and somewhat cluttered with 
negative results, is most thorough, and no careful reader can doubt that the 
editors have eventually seen very clearly and correctly what required to be done, 
even though he may perhaps feel that it has taken them (and him) rather a long 
time to see it. For the textual problem is, after all, comparatively simple. Of 
Donne’s 160 extant sermons only twenty-three (approximately one-seventh) 
exist in more than one text, and of these twenty-three only sixteen (one-tenth of 
the total number) are in manuscript, and only one in manuscript alone. On 
pp. 78-82 of their Introductions to the First Volume the editors give sound 
reasons for their decision to accept the text of the three Folios as basic for all 
sermons (157 out of 160) contained in those volumes, with the exception of 
Deaths Duell, where the 1632 quarto has been followed. There remain only two 
sermons which exist only in separate printings issued during Donne’s lifetime 
and one sermon which exists only in manuscript. Since the manuscripts only 
provide a basic text for one sermon and the separate printings only provide basic 
texts for three, it is difficult to avoid the impression that they somehow loom too 
large in this discussion and that they have claimed too much of the editors’ time and 
attention. On p. 51 they declare that a study of the twenty-three sermons that exist 
in more than one text is of the highest importance for editing the much larger 
number that exist only in one text, but exactly how and why this should be they 
do not, so far as I can discover, anywhere clearly explain. That a comparison of 
different texts of the same sermon can sometimes enable us to correct with con- 
fidence errors in our copy-text is clear, but it is hard to see how it can help us to 
correct errors in sermons that exist only in one text unless we have made a classi- 
fied list of the kinds of error we have detected, and this the editors do not seem 
to have done—or, at any rate, to have exhibited. On pp. 74~78 they attempt to 
draw some general conclusions about the value of the manuscripts to an editor of 
Donne’s sermons, but these conclusions do not seem to differ essentially from 
those that might be drawn from a study of almost any seventeenth-century 
manuscripts and almost any seventeenth-century texts: that in punctuation, 
spelling, and the use of capitals and italics, scribes and printers differed consider- 
ably, and that ‘one can never be entirely certain how, in any particular passage, 
Donne himself would have punctuated a sentence or spelled a word’. 

4690.24 27 
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If, though, the editors have seemed to take rather long in deciding what 
should be done, there can be no doubt that they have done it exceedingly well. 
In their ‘Explanatory Note to Text and Critical Apparatus’ on pp. 104-6 they 
give a clear and precise account of their editorial procedure. They have not 
burdened their Textual Notes with a record of the various typographical altera- 
tions they have made, all but one of which (the extrusion of long s) are in accord 
with the normal practice of the Folios; and they have wisely made no attempt to 
give a complete list of manuscript variants, but only such as ‘have any possible 
relevance to the determination of Donne’s intentions’. On the other hand, they 
have recorded all changes in punctuation, and they have not attempted to 
modernize where to do so would have been, to some extent, to conjecture. 
(Would Donne, for ‘65’ have said ‘sixty-five’ or ‘five and sixty’ or ‘three score 
and five’?) A careful reading of their text, together with a certain amount of 
collation, has revealed that the editors have been both very accurate and very 
judicious. Nowhere have I felt inclined to question any variant they have 
accepted or any conjectural emendation they have made or proposed. I have 
indeed noticed a few passages where further emendation seems necessary, and 
these I will add as an appendix to this review. 

The essay, in the First Volume, on “The Literary Value of Donne’s Sermons’ 
is almost wholly admirable. The editors are probably right in suggesting that 
the two greatest single influences on Donne’s prose are the English Bible and the 
parallelism and antithesis of Hebrew poetry. Something, perhaps, might have 
been said about the influence of certain of the Fathers upon his style no less than 
upon his matter; for an uninstructed reader might often be tempted to select 
both from Donne’s verse and from his prose, and to exhibit as characteristic 
examples of his wit (or, it may be, of seventeenth-century ‘sensibility’), various 
‘conceits’, startling metaphors, or paradoxes which Donne had simply lifted from 
the Fathers, and many of which had become almost traditional. Nowhere, 
indeed, is Donne more traditional than in what has often been regarded as one 
of his most individual characteristics, his use of paradox. In sermons in the Sixth 
Volume he quotes St. Bernard upon three ‘remarkable conjunctions’ on Christ- 
mas Day (p. 168) and upon the paradoxes Verbum infans and Puer sapiens (p. 
184), and St. Chrysostom’s paradoxes on the ‘transubstantiation’ of St. Paul 
(p. 210); and, preaching on the text ‘And he fell to the earth, and heard a voyce, 
saying, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’, and after considering various kinds 
of falling, literal and figurative, Donne speaks of 


a medicinall falling, a falling under Gods hand, but such a falling under his hand, 
as that he takes not off his hand from him that is falne, but throwes him downe 
therefore that he may raise him (p. 212)— 


a passage which, as what immediately follows makes clear, was suggested by 
certain paradoxes of St. Augustine, and which is also the best commentary upon 
the last line of Donne’s last poem, “Therfore that he may raise the Lord throws 
down’. And his paraphrasing of St. Augustine upon the miraculous acceptance 
of the incredible belief in the Resurrection of the Body might well be exhibited, 
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by one who did not know its source, as an example of the tasteless extravagance 
of Donne’s wit: 


Take but one piece of the Christian Religion, but one article of our faith, in the 
same Fathers mouth; Res incredibilis resurrectio; That this body should be eaten by 
fishes in the sea, and then those fishes eaten by other men, or that one man should 
be eaten by another man, and so become both one man, and then that for all this 
assimilation, and union, there should arise two men, at the resurrection, Res In- 
credibilis, sayes he, this resurrection is an incredible thing. (p. 156) 


In this and many other cases what an inestimable advantage it would have been 
to have had the exact words of St. Augustine at the foot of the text! 

Both the Introduction to the sermons contained in the First Volume, which 
follows this essay, and the Introduction to the sermons in the Sixth Volume con- 
tain much valuable biographical and historical information and many illuminat- 
ing generalizations and suggestions. On pp. 119, 138, and 146~7 of the First 
Volume there are some very interesting remarks on Donne’s development as a 
preacher, so far as it can be inferred from the chronological order of his surviving 
sermons. After quoting, from a sermon preached in December 1617, a long and 
elaborate passage on God’s co-eternal and continuous love for man, the editors 
remark: 


Passages like the one just quoted have the freshness and zest of a new discovery. 
Donne has found himself in the pulpit; he is mastering the literary medium he 
adopted so late in life; and a great artist in prose has emerged from his two year 
period of experimentation and uncertainty. (p. 138) 


Donne indeed ‘found himself in the pulpit’, but he also found more than himself; 
and the more closely one studies his sermons the more clearly one perceives that 
the greatness of his gift for prose would never have been revealed but for the 
greatness of that service to which, by ‘an unseen chain of causes’, as it seemed to 
Walton, instinctu et impulsu spiritus sancti, as it seemed to Donne, he was finally 
led to consecrate it. 

In Donne’s earliest surviving sermon the editors remark upon the contrast 
between the effectiveness of his treatment of human sin and the comparative 
dryness and abstractness of the exposition of Divine Grace and Redemption that 
follows, as though Donne were expounding doctrines which he had not, as it 
were, completely assimilated, which he had only, as it were, intellectually appre- 
hended (Vol. I, p. 120). A modern reader may often feel aware of such contrasts 
in much later sermons, and in some of them may even feel that that quality which 
the editors have tried to describe and to explain predominates throughout: e.g. 
in the Sixth Volume, No. 5, on the Holy Ghost; No. 6, on the Trinity; those 
portions (pp. 180-3) of the magnificent No. 8 which deal with the Virgin Birth 
and the status of the Virgin; No. 17, another Christmas sermon, where Donne 
again deals with the Virgin Birth and introduces a curiously legalistic distinction 
between redemption and adoption. Often, in dealing with what we might be 
tempted to call more abstract and doctrinal matters, Donne seems to us to lose 
his individuality, to become rather thin and repetitive, to keep going, as it were, 
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only with the support of quotations, and to fail to achieve that imaginative 
realization of his subject which seems to us his most distinguishing characteristic. 
The modern reader is aware of a similar contrast in his religious poetry, and I 
myself, in writing of it, made some attempt to distinguish the religious but not 
specifically Christian, the Christian but not specifically theological and doctrinal, 
and so forth: the contrast is certainly there, but I feel more and more that there 
is something unsatisfying, something superficial, about the distinctions it tempts 
us to make and the explanations it tempts us to offer. Saintsbury, and the editors 
after him, have spoken of the ‘Shakespearean’ quality in numerous passages in 
Donne’s sermons, and a modern reader might be tempted to suppose that they 
might equally well have been written by a man with no more specifically theo- 
logical equipment than the author of Portia’s and Isabella’s speeches about 
mercy; and, just as the youthful Mrs. Humphry Ward is reported to have asked 
her uncle Matthew why he could not be wholly serious, he might be tempted to 
ask why Donne, in his sermons, could not be wholly ‘poetical’ or ‘Shakespearean’. 
Is there not, though, something superficial and illusory about this notion of a 
kind of Shakespearean or poetic Christianity, and may it not be that much hard 
and abstract thinking, such as often obtrudes and repels us, was the indispensable 
foundation of all that in Donne’s sermons we most admire? The scaffolding was 
composed of much that now seems to us obsolete, but without it the building 
could never have been raised. 

Closely connected with this question is that of what has often been called the 
‘unevenness’ of Donne’s style. After quoting from No. 8 in the Sixth Volume a 
passage which Saintsbury considered one of the most exquisitely rhythmed in 
the whole range of English prose, the editors remark: 


This magnificence of diction is not sustained throughout the sermon, which 
contains a number of dull and tedious pages. In this it is characteristic of Donne’s 
work as a whole, whether in prose or verse, for he is one of the most uneven of 
writers. (pp. 15-16) 


I am inclined to suggest that, if we consider the matter carefully, we shall reach 
the conclusion that, when we speak of the ‘unevenness’ of Donne’s style, what we 
really mean is the unevenness of our own response to, or interest in, the matters 
he is handling, the thoughts he is expressing, the assumptions he is accepting. 
Certain doctrines which many Christian theologians no longer accept, in parti- 
cular, that of the Resurrection of the Body (‘the standing up of the corpses’, as 
Professor Gilbert Murray, irreverently but literally, translated that simple- 
minded Gnostic perversion of the Platonic doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul), cannot, whether by St. Augustine or by Donne, be expounded, with a full 
consideration of all their implications, in any manner that will not strike a modern 
reader as quaint or fantastic. Similarly, Donne’s belief that the whole Bible was 
the word of God (even though he distinguished between passages where the 
literal and passages where the figurative sense was primary: e.g., Vol. VI, pp. 62— 
63), and, in particular, that all the historical portions of the Old Testament were 
exemplary (so that, for example, Saul’s failure to destroy completely the Amale- 
kites and their cattle could be cited as a notable example of disobedience: Vol. 
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VI, p. 189), that it was full of prophecies about the coming of Christ, that the 
Song of Solomon was an allegory about Christ and His Church—these time- 
limited assumptions and beliefs inevitably lead now and then (though far less 
frequently than one might have supposed) to arguments and expositions that 
seem to us either quaint or pedantic or both. Such passages, however, can no 
more be regarded as examples of Donne’s ‘unevenness’ as a writer than as 
examples of his unevenness as a thinker. When, for example, in No. g in the 
Sixth Volume (p. 194) he declares that God, as a reward for his obedience, gave 
‘Abram’, as he was first called, one of the two h’s out of his own name of Jehovah 
and called him ‘Abraham’, Donne is not being quaint or ‘uneven’ in some peculiar 
way of his own, but is expressing the kind of ‘thought’ (it may, for all I know, 
have come to him from one of the Fathers) that we can no longer think, based on 
assumptions we can no longer accept. It is scarcely necessary to observe that a 
full consideration of this question would take us far beyond Donne and his 
sermons and would compel us to reflect upon the whole history of the Christian 
Church, Christian theology, and the Christian tradition. That a man who 
believed in so much that we now find incredible and thought so many thoughts 
we can no longer think should yet, not merely in single passages but throughout 
whole sermons, have contrived to express, and with incomparable power, so 
much that we can whole-heartedly respond to, so much of which the immediately 
recognizable reality and truth seems scarcely at all to have been diminished by 
the passage of time and the revolutions of thought—this is indeed res incredibilis. 
The editors have some interesting remarks upon Donne’s gradual develop- 
ment of an ability to adapt his sermons to particular congregations and particular 
occasions (Vol. I, pp. 127 and 132); they notice, as Jessopp did, the comparative 
plainness of style in at least his first two sermons at St. Dunstan’s in comparison 
with those preached in St. Paul’s (Vol. VI, p. 9); and they suggest that, when 
preaching at Whitehall, he assumed more ‘learning’ in his congregation than 
when preaching in St. Paul’s (Vol. VI, p. 19, n. 46). Nevertheless, I doubt 
whether more than a very superficial classification of Donne’s sermons can be 
made upon this basis. It is true that he may, now and then, seem to address 
himself more particularly to certain sections of his congregation, but it seems to 
me that in the main his procedure was dictated by his text and by the doctrines 
he had chosen to expound. There are sermons preached at Whitehall which are 
not noticeably ‘learned’, and there are sermons preached at St. Dunstan’s which 
are, e.g. VI. 6, where he expounds the doctrine of the Trinity, and VI. 9, which 
contains as many allusions to the Fathers as almost any of the Whitehall sermons. 
It is true that one of the Whitehall sermons (I. 6) contains more allusions to the 
Fathers than could easily be found elsewhere : there are, as the editors observe, 


eight to Augustine, three to Ambrose, two apiece to Jerome, Chrysostom, and 
Origen, and single references to Athanasius, Hilary, Theophylact, Cyprian, Gregory 
the Great, Basil, and Bernard, all in a sermon of about an hour’s length. (Vol. I, 
pp. 138-9) 


It seems very unlikely that all these allusions and quotations arose spontaneously 
in Donne’s memory while he was at work, and most probable that he was—shall 
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we say?—reminded of them by the commentaries which, on this as on other 
occasions, he would consult as a matter of course. If the editors had followed his 
example they would have found less cause for surprise, for few passages in the 
Bible seem to have excited the Fathers to more comment, ingenuity, and mutual 
argument than the one upon which Donne is here preaching, St. Luke’s version 
of the good thief’s rebuke to his fellow for reviling the crucified Christ. I have 
not myself been able to do more than consult the great variorum Commentary (as 
it may almost be regarded) of the Jesuit Cornelius 4 Lapide: all, and more than 
all, of the Fathers Donne alludes to are there, together with several of the 
Schoolmen. 

The editors rightly remind us that during Donne’s ministry the struggle 
between the supporters of the Establishment and the Puritans had reached 
nothing like the dimensions it later assumed; nevertheless, when the fact that 
Donne has far more to say about the Papists than about the Puritans, or ‘Secta- 
ries’, leads them to remark that 
In this relative emphasis he was by both instinct and conscious strategy following 
the taste and the popular expectation of his times (Vol. I, p. 113) 


one may feel that the phrasing is a little unfortunate and that it seems to suggest 
too much affinity between Donne’s motives and procedure and those of a modern 
newspaper proprietor. For, although the motives which led Donne to undertake 
his first youthful investigation of the Papal claims may have been by no means 
wholly disinterested, there can be no doubt that, when he had once given his 
allegiance to the Church of England, he never wavered in it. There is sufficient 
in these two volumes alone to demonstrate beyond any possibility of doubt that 
his opposition to the Church of Rome was a matter of principle and settled con- 
viction, not a piece of time-serving politics, and that it was inseparably connected 
with his whole theological position and with his conception of what was and what 
was not fundamental in the Christian faith. In at least ten of these sermons there 
are attacks, direct or oblique, longer or shorter, upon the Church of Rome 
(Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 209-10, 219-20; No. 6, p. 253; Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 83, 90; 
No. 7, p. 163; No. 12, pp. 246-50, 254-5; No. 13, pp. 270-1; No. 14, p. 284; 
No. 15, pp. 300-1; No. 16, pp. 319-20; No. 17, p. 344): they are sometimes 
directed against outworks, such as monasticism and the worship of relics, and 
sometimes against political interference, but chiefly against the presumption 
which has unnecessarily multiplied the articles of belief and the uncharitableness 
which has presumed to exclude from salvation those who differ from the Church 
of Rome on matters which are not fundamental. As Donne declares towards the 
end of the longest and most elaborate of these attacks, that in his first sermon 
before King Charles: 

In a word, wee charge them with uncharitablenesse, (and Charitie is without all 
Controversie, a Foundation of Religion) that they will so peremptorily exclude us 
from Heaven, for matters that doe not appertaine to Foundations. For, if they will 
call all Foundations, that that Church hath, or doth, or shall decree, wee must learne 
our Catechisme upon our Death-bedd, and inquire for the Articles of our Faith, 
when wee are going out of the world, for they may have decreed something that 
Morning. (Vol. VI, p. 249) 
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Donne’s language in some of these attacks is often as savagely satirical as that 
of Milton (or Spenser). We have heard much (perhaps too much), from Sir 
Herbert Grierson and others, about the differences between the theological posi- 
tions of Donne and Milton. Differences there certainly are, the most important 
of which, perhaps, is that Donne had a sense of the value and necessity of institu- 
tions and establishments which Milton does not seem to have possessed. Never- 
theless, a careful reader of these volumes cannot fail to notice many fundamental 
affinities between these two great Englishmen and—one may perhaps be allowed 
to add—great Protestants. Donne, like Milton (at any rate, like the Milton of 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained), continually returns to the theme of men’s 
presumptuous attempts to measure God by their own measure (e.g. Vol. I, 
pp. 176~7, 226) and is as grimly ironical as Milton about the apparent triviality 
of disobedience in so small a matter as the eating of an apple; he insists that 
women are not to be idolized (Vol. I, pp. 200-3) and that, unless we love others 
for God’s sake, we can only love them for our own sake (Vol. I, pp. 242-3: a 
passage which, when they compare it with some of the Songs and Sonets, seems 
to excite in the editors—Vol. I, pp. 134-5—feelings not unlike those excited in 
many modern readers by the eighth and ninth books of Paradise Lost); he cannot 
praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue (Vol. I, pp. 20g—10); he has innumerable 
passages on the supremacy of Grace and Revelation over Nature and Natural 
Law and on the superiority of Christian to Pagan or merely ‘moral’ virtue (Vol. 
VI, pp. 41-42, 80); and he has a long and most interesting digression on the 
sheer literary supremacy of the Hebrew scriptures which anticipates the so 
celebrated and, for many readers, so puzzling passage in Paradise Regained, and 
which concludes that 
nothing is more demonstrable, then if we would take all those Figures, and Tropes, 
which are collected out of secular Poets, and Orators, we may give higher, and 
livelier examples, of every one of those Figures, out of the Scriptures, then out of 
all the Greek and Latine Poets, and Orators. (Vol. VI, p. 56) 

In the foregoing remarks upon the matter and manner of Donne’s sermons I 
have confined myself to questions more or less immediately raised by certain of 
the very interesting observations and comments of the editors. If I may be 
allowed one general observation of my own, it shall be that no adequate concep- 
tion of the literary value of these sermons can be formed merely from selections. 
This is not the first time that I have had occasion to read through a number of 
them from beginning to end, but I have never before read so many so con- 
tinuously. There are several, perhaps, to which one need only return for the 
sake of certain ‘passages’, but there are also many superbly planned and balanced 
discourses, from which nothing could be subtracted without loss: such are, in 
the First Volume, No. 4, and, in the Sixth Volume, Nos. 2, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13 (on 
the Resurrection: splendidly organized and continuous, even though, for a 
modern reader, more than usually antiquated by some of Donne’s beliefs), 15, 
and 16. The third in the First Volume, at Paul’s Cross, is, in spite of its length, 
one of the most interesting and ‘revealing’, and in some ways one of the most 
corrective of preconceived ideas about Donne, for nowhere else, perhaps, is the 
intense Englishness both of his religion and of his general outlook so apparent. 
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I will conclude with a few tentative suggestions for the further correction or 
emendation of the text. 

Vo . I, p. 152, l. 33: is not Donne more likely to have written ‘antedated’ than 
‘antidated’? p. 168, ll. 12-14: ‘both made that Cross, when the Father accepted 
for all mankinde, the blood of Christ Jesus, to be an instrument for the sinful 
effusion of the blood of Christians’. For ‘when’ read ‘where’? p. 209, ll. 968-9: 
‘an unprofitable member in State’. For ‘in State’ read ‘in the State’: the two 
phrases, then as now, had quite different meanings, and Donne is very unlikely 
to have confused them. p. 215, l. 1197: ‘Amici’ should be ‘Amice’, as at 1. 1194 
above. p. 224, |. 45: ‘some hopes of coveraling it’: an impossible word, for which 
the editors would have been justified in substituting their emendation ‘conceal- 
ing’. p. 253, ll. 45-46: ‘the words of prophane Poets, in the writings and use of 
the Apostle’: to the marginal references within square brackets should be added 
‘Acts 17. 28, Titus 1. 12’. p. 256, 1. 138: I think the full-stop should be after 
‘grace’ and that the next sentence should begin ‘So let us cheerfully’. p. 261, 
1. 350: ‘to work out his salvation with fear and trembling’ : the marginal reference, 
‘Phil. 2. 12’, has been omitted. 

VoL. VI, p. 39, 1. 3: ‘to make good one station’: for ‘one’ read ‘ones’. p. 55, 
1. 609: ‘wee consider the matter, and not the phrase’: either ‘wee’ should be 
capitalized or the whole phrase italicized, in order to make it immediately clear 
that this is what the Christians replied to those who professed to despise the 
style of the Scriptures. p. 56, 1. 646, margin, and p. 57, 1. 647: for ‘Erubescent’ 
read ‘Erubescant’. p. 62, ll. g-10: since there is no commentary to help the 
reader, I am inclined to think that the editors would have been justified in 
repunctuating as follows: ‘But the literall sense of every place is, the principall 
intention of the Holy Ghost in that place’. p. go, ll. 319-21: ‘he of whom his 
Vice-fathers . . . the Jesuites . . . says’: ‘says’ should almost certainly be ‘say’. In 
Shakespeare and others a singular verb after a plural subject is common enough, 
but I cannot remember any other example in Donne’s prose. p. 119, ll. 178-9: 
‘He doth well that seeks no further, then his reason leads them’: for ‘them’ read 
‘him’? p. 136, ll. 137-9: some emendation seems necessary. p. 187, ll. 41-43: 
‘it is well said by Luther, Depuerascendum est, cum agitur de obedientia Dei’. 1 
have been unable to trace this quotation in any of Luther’s major writings (it may 
well occur in one of his commentaries), but, since it is clear from Donne’s context 
that Luther is reaffirming his fundamental distinction between the positive com- 
mandments of Scripture, which we must obey as a child obeys its parents, and 
the decrees of Popes and Councils, in face of which we are to quit ourselves like 

men, I cannot but think that the verb he actually used was not the very doubtfully 
possible depuerascere, which is unknown to the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, to 
Ducange, and to Forcellini, but the quite common repuerascere. Depuerascere 
could only mean something like ‘degenerate into childishness’, and that is clearly 
not what Luther meant. p. 187, 1. 61: full stop after ‘against it’. p. 239, ll. 611- 
13: ‘not to call sociablenesse of conversation in women, prostitution, not to call 
accomodation of Civill businesses in States, prevarication, or dereliction and 
abandoning of God, and toleration of Religion’ : the last clause is clearly corrupt. 
I would suggest either ‘or dereliction and abandoning of God, all toleration of 
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Religion’, or ‘or toleration of Religion, a dereliction and abandoning of God’. 

p- 270, Il. 290-1: ‘Mariage without possibility of children, lacks one of God’s 

two reasons for children’: the last word should be, not ‘children’, but ‘mariage’. 
J. B. LetsHMan 


The Life of Joseph Addison.- By Perer Smiruers. Pp. xii+491. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1954. 355. net. 


Alone among the great (or near-great ?) figures of English literature, Addison 
has had to wait until 1954 for his first full-length biography. The reasons for this 
singular neglect range from the almost complete lack of original ‘personal’ 
material to Addison’s rather repellent personality. But perhaps the greatest 
single obstacle has been the duality of Addison’s career: it may reasonably be 
suspected that potential biographers have hitherto shied away because they felt 
their lack of expert knowledge of both the political and literary hemispheres—all 
the more so because Addison was as successful in keeping his two lives separate 
as he was in achieving his two ambitions. 

It is a disappointment, therefore, to find that Mr. Smithers, having decided to 
become Addison’s first modern biographer, should have stated his aim thus: 
‘The study of Addison has suffered in the past from preoccupation with his 
literary work. . . . The present work, therefore, . . . has laid stress upon Addison’s 
political and administrative career.’ 

It is true that, as Mr. Smithers says, Addison viewed himself as a great man 
politically, and was so viewed by most of his contemporaries. But in the first 
place, it may seriously be doubted whether the political height which Addison 
scaled was in itself enough to justify a full-length biography: if this were so, 
libraries would be aflood with full-length biographies of Secretaries of State. 
And in the second place, while it is also true that hitherto Addison has been 
studied almost exclusively as a literary figure, it is no less true that most accounts 
of his life in that aspect have been either incomplete or inaccurate, or both. 

Now Mr. Smithers has obviously fulfilled his promise to concentrate on Addi- 
son’s non-literary career. He has done students of the first two decades of the 
eighteenth century very great service in extracting information about Addison 
from original sources—the Magdalen College books, the Blenheim manuscripts, 
various foreign archives, and above all the Public Record Office—and his de- 
tailed, almost day-by-day, descriptions of Addison’s work in the various govern- 
ment posts cannot but be an invaluable addition to the body of knowledge 
concerning not only Addison but also the modus operandi of administrators in 
that period. 

Nor do I wish to suggest that Mr. Smithers has done less than justice to the 
contents of Addison’s works, though I am inclined to believe that he treats 
Addison rather too doggedly as the artist-as-hero instead of considering him as 
the archetype of the middle-brow author. 

Devotion to his subject is doubtless one of the first qualifications of a successful 
biographer, and Mr. Smithers has certainly written con amore: indeed, at times 
he seems to have set himself as main task that of wiping away the stain of the 
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Atticus lines, and at times his preoccupation with Addison’s virtues is only just 
this side hagiolatry. It is courageous of him to put his cards on the table: after 
‘living with’ Addison for fourteen years, his feelings for him are ‘those of deep 
admiration for a man who set himself a noble pattern in youth, and who, in spite 
of defects of character which he mastered, lived and died consistently therein’. 
This kind of opinion is, of course, no crime: but if it is arrived at partly by sup- 
pression, or soft-pedalling, of evidence (e.g. the quarrel with Steele is not dealt 
with in extenso, nor is there any allusion to the coldness between Addison and 
Ambrose Philips; Addison’s avarice is diluted to ‘caution in money matters’, 
while his distasteful toadying to the great is diminished to prudence) the reader 
cannot be blamed for suspecting hyperbole elsewhere. While agreeing that 
Addison is an important figure, many students will quarrel with Mr. Smithers’s 
opinion that the Spectator’s influence might be found to exceed that of any other 
work except the Bible, and with his claim that no other Englishman has influ- 
enced the social development of his country more powerfully than did Addison 
in his life and writings. 

It is a pity that Mr. Smithers did not carry over to the literary side the enthu- 
siasm and eye for detail which he displays in dealing on the one hand with 
Addison’s character and on the other with his public career, for it is in the 
details of Addison’s literary career, and in particular of his relations with con- 
temporaries, that an up-to-date biography is needed. The impression left by 
Mr. Smithers’s account is that Addison was the central figure of the literature of 
the first two decades of the century, around whom various lay figures labelled 
Steele, Philips, Tickell, and so forth, are grouped. 

In general the book is scholarly and intended for the use of scholars: but to the 
general charge that Mr. Smithers’s attention to the details of Addison’s literary 
career is perfunctory must be added the graver charge that the whole work is 
marred by numerous inaccuracies. Space limitation prevents my giving ex- 
amples, but the defects include inaccurate statements of fact (relating to Addison 
himself as well as to his contemporaries) ; inaccurate quotation; too great reliance 
on secondary authorities in some cases (e.g. Pope: the account of the relationship 
with Pope depends almost entirely on modern biographies and other works on 
Pope, which contain several inaccurate and half-true statements about Addison 
because Popians have had no standard life of Addison to refer to) and not 
enough reliance on them in others (e.g. no use seems to have been made of 
Eves’s Prior or Irving’s Gay); uncritical use of certain primary authorities 
(especially Spence); neglect of contemporary ‘pamphlet’ literature and of pub- 
lished diaries; hasty proof-reading (there are several mis-spellings of words, as 
well as of names of persons and titles of books); the policy of omitting references 
to certain standard works (e.g. Graham’s edition of Addison’s letters, and Miss 
Blanchard’s of Steele’s correspondence) leads to certain shortcomings (e.g. the 
citation of certain important letters without mention of their dates, which in some 
cases are essential data for a proper appreciation of situations); further, quotation 
without reference from works not specified in the statement of that policy, a 
practice which leads to allusion to certain matters as facts or as common know- 
ledge which are far from being either. 
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In short, if the imposing appearance of this heavy volume, of almost 500 pages, 
with the prestige of the Oxford imprint, is intended to substantiate the challenge 
of the definite article in the title, it must be stated categorically that, whatever its 
virtues as an account of Addison’s administrative career, it cannot be regarded by 
students of English literature as a definitive life of Addison. 

Rospert G. SAWYER 


Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson. By A. Bosker. Pp. x+ 345. 
Groningen: Wolters, 1953. Fl. 16.go. 


This is the second and revised edition of a book which first appeared in 1930 
and which is deservedly known to most students of eighteenth-century criticism. 
The additions which Dr. Bosker has made to his original work lie chiefly in the 
greater attention now paid to writers on aesthetic theory. Burke, Hume, Hutche- 
son, and Gerard all come in for more extended treatment, and there is a new 
chapter on Imitation, Genius, and Learning, which has been written around 
Edward Young. The chapter on Textual Criticism and Editing will still be too 
short for many readers and is probably not large enough for the importance that 
these matters had in this period. 

The study is well documented and, though the style is never very animated, 
gives an excellent account on the whole of the various authors it deals with. The 
chief fault is in the framework of presuppositions into which Dr. Bosker fits his 
material. The underlying assumption he makes is that the mainspring of criticism 
in the second half of the eighteenth century was a reaction against reason and a 
movement towards emotionalism in judgements about literature: 


However much the rationalistic method of criticism dominates the Age of John- 
son, it would be beside the mark to say that it enjoyed undisturbed sway till the 
opening years of the next century. The incompetency of reason as the only judge 
of literary merit began at last to be recognised. 


This approach leads one to think of the period as a battleground where the forces 
of Classicism fight a stubborn but hopeless rearguard action against the armies of 
Romanticism. But it is questionable whether this picture matches the facts. In 
particular it fails to bring out the liberal character of the Augustan criticism which 
had preceded Johnson and which concerns Dr. Bosker in his Introduction. 

Dr. Bosker follows Spingarn in saying that ‘reason’ for the Renaissance critics 
was a matter of individual judgement, but that by the time of Boileau it had 
hardened into an abstract principle. He attributes this to the influence of Car- 
tesian rationalism, and in speaking of French criticism he is undoubtedly right. 
But it is possible to exaggerate the influence of French criticism upon English at 
this time and it is doubtful, moreover, whether the rationalism of Hobbes played 
as great a part in England as he maintains. La raison and le bons sens are not to 
be identified with ‘reason’ and ‘good-sense’, for in England there was a native 
temper of mind which transformed the English catchwords into an appeal 
to experience. In much the same way, Dr. Bosker’s remarks on the Augustan 
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conception of Nature fail to do full justice to the complexity of either the subject 
or the Augustan mind as revealed, for instance, in Professor Mack’s Introduction 
to An Essay on Man in the Twickenham edition of Pope’s poetry. 

Dr. Bosker recognizes the liberal elements present in Augustan criticism and 
duly lists the /oci which give chapter and verse for them. But his method is too 
anatomical. He dissects the body of criticism and neatly labels its various parts, 
but we get little conception of an organic whole and the interaction of the parts. 
He draws our attention, for instance, to those writers who saw ‘taste’ as a guiding 
principle, but he is content to label them “The School of Taste’, without insisting 
strongly enough that most critics of the time belonged to no particular school— 
or, perhaps, belonged to all of them. It is true that he traces the influence of this 
group and discerns in their writings the origin of ‘the antithesis between heart 
and head, which became almost a platitude among later critics’. But to isolate 
the concept of taste in this way is to proceed too abstractly. This antithesis, 
which undoubtedly runs through the century, is a product of a sentimental 
theory of morals, of the Methodist movement, and a good many other things 
besides critical precepts. 

‘The most important feature of English literary criticism in the Age of 
Johnson’, Dr. Bosker tells us, ‘was the establishment of a new conception of 
poetry, based on the supremacy of the imagination.’ In arguing that this new 
conception was not fully expressed before Coleridge, he is probably correct. 
And when he goes on to say that “To the scientific critics imagination remained 
the handmaid of reason’, we must agree. But we must be careful in our use of 
terms here. For Coleridge, too, the imagination was ‘the agent of the reason’, 
just as for Wordsworth it was ‘reason in her most exalted mood’. Coleridge’s 
charge against eighteenth-century philosophy was not that it was too rational, 
but rather that it had restricted the scope of the reason and in doing so had 
departed from the great Platonic tradition of the seventeenth century. To see 
this period simply as one in which reason gave way to emotionalism is not only 
to risk misunderstanding the period itself, but is also to misinterpret those who 
came after it. 

R. L. Brett 


Novels of the Eighteen-Forties. By KATHLEEN TILLOTSON. Pp. xiv-+328. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. 215. net. 


This book has a double interest. 

In the first place, it is a richly detailed scrutiny of how the novels of the 
eighteen-forties were planned, written, published, and read. Work like this is an 
established part of English studies in other periods (1600, 1710, and 1820 are 
relevant dates): in the mid-nineteenth century there are Humphry House’s and 
Mr. W. C. Phillips’s books on Dickens, Miss Cruse’s much more general works, 
and not a great deal else. It has been a curious deficiency : now it looks like being 
supplied. 

Even what Mrs. Tillotson says of the more speculative side of her book (‘I. . . 
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risk generalizations, some of which are perhaps more applicable to the late 
eighteen-forties’) reveals how closely she has tried to re-create the dense, local, 
historical texture. As a result, known features of the period gain in depth, and 
new ones emerge. ‘Introspection as a “‘note” of the thirties and forties has never 
been duly recognized.’ Mrs. Tillotson, reminding us of Clough, Tennyson, and 
Arnold, also traces this note in contemporary journals and minor novels (Maurice’s 
Eustace Conway and Sterling’s significant Arthur Coningsby of the mid-thirties 
might be added). Similarly she makes a close survey of the shift from the eighteen- 
thirties novel of upper class life to the ‘social’ eighteen-forties novel. This stress 
on common life and painful truth went with a growing tendency (induced, it is 
shrewdly suggested, by increasingly rapid social change) to write truly contempo- 
rary novels: ‘a tale of the times’, by contrast with the backward-looking early 
novels of Disraeli or Dickens, and the work of Thackeray and the Brontés at the 
end of the eighteen-forties. (Whether the fine ladies in Tancred who discuss 
evolution are really much of a ‘new fashion’ from the tinsel ethics and politics of 
Pelham is perhaps a question.) Mrs. Tillotson also has interesting things to say 
about the marked lack of squeamishness in this period; about the pervasive 
influence of Carlyle in matters of technique (like symbolism) as well as doctrine; 
and about the way that serialization could lead to special and worth-while effects, 
and might do nothing at all to impair the final unity of a novel. 

The other main point of interest is that this book is a serious and important 
attempt to make criticism grow out of scholarly knowledge. At one point (p. 49) 
Mrs. Tillotson seems to think that writing may be justified merely by reference 
to contemporary taste. But she points out the weakness of this herself: ‘to press 
the historical defence might be to admit a limited appeal . . . the true justification 
lies in . . . appropriateness’ (p. 253)—which history may of course help us to 
distinguish better. 

What is then said of the originality of Vanity Fair is admirable; so is the 
recognition of a sympathy and human awareness in Mary Barton altogether 
deeper than social criticism; and so particularly is it to trace the partial resem- 
blance between Fane Eyre (or, the writer justly adds, most of the Bronté novels) 
and Richardson (p. 149). Besides this, tracing the patterns of moral ‘attitudes’ 
created by characters in Dombey and Son (‘their comments are dramatic rather 
than didactic’) is a salutary reminder that this critical technique is much more 
widely applicable (and therefore less decisive) than has at times been thought. 

But something, elusive yet of real significance, is at fault in the critical part of 
this book. The central defect, explaining a number of isolated misfires, is per- 
haps this: Mrs. Tillotson writes as if genius, talent, and agreeable triviality were 
much nearer together than they really are. There is something unreal about an 
argument which appears not wholly to see what it can win or lose. Thackeray’s 
‘fullness of documentation . . . emphasis on character in its social relations’, is 
illustrated by a catalogue of Lord Steyne’s titles: ‘Knight . . . of the Turkish 
Order of the Crescent, First Lord of the Powder Closet and Groom of the Back 
Stairs . .. a Governor of the White Friars and D.C.L.’ (my abridgement is a not 
unfair one). Thackeray could at least be got nearer to Middlemarch than that! 
Edith Dombey’s tragedy queen flashing eye and throbbing bosom ‘monotonously 
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recur’, but this is ‘perhaps rather wasteful than darnaging’ (p. 179). Florence 
Dombey quite lacks individuality, simply is the pathos of her situation, but ‘this 
is not to say that Florence fails’ (p. 173). What ever, then (the reader asks) is 
damage, is failure? ‘Not seldom, towards the close [of Dombey and Son] we think 
of another proud father and banished daughter, Lear and Cordelia’ (p. 170). If 
such a thought should cross our minds here, can it not only be as a profoundly 
chastening contrast? 

There is also something like this in the discussion of fane Eyre. There is an 
admirable historical account of Charlotte Bronté’s progression from Angria, 
through emphatic rejection of that world in The Professor, to a rediscovery (per- 
haps under the influence of Wuthering Heights) of ‘the realm of dream’. If this 
is the right name for Emily’s ‘realm’ (one would have certain qualms) Charlotte 
never glimpsed its frontier. (‘““My seared vision! My crippled strength!”’ he 
murmured regretfully’). When she firmly turned her back on it, though, and 
before the publishers got at her, she achieved in The Professor an austere clarity 
and reality which it is a little harsh, perhaps, to call a ‘necessary stage’, and not 
easy to accept (p. 288) as inferior to Agnes Grey. 

One may add, without ungraciousness, that on the side of information this 
book is austere enough itself: an Introduction of 150 pages, in twenty untitled 
sections, and with about one-quarter of its material in over 300 notes of which at 
least a third must contain matters of substance, is a hard piece of writing to 
master. But Novels of the Eighteen-Forties is a mine of historical and biblio- 
graphical material, and I do not see how anyone specially interested in this period 
can be without it. 

JoHN HoLLoway 


Sir Max Beerbohm, Man and Writer. A Critical Analysis with a Brief Life 
and a Bibliography. By J. G. RiewaLp. Pp. xxxii+370. The Hague; 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1953. $7.30; 54s. 6d. net. 


‘There can be no doubt’, wrote Max in a sentence quoted in this book, ‘that 
the method of the ordinary reviewer is to curse what he does not understand, 
until it be explained to him.’ In the 200 closely printed pages of Dr. Riewald’s 
text there is no lack of explanation; yet understanding does not always come easily 
to the ordinary reviewer. 

The thirty pages which describe Max’s life are admirably concise and accurate, 
save that the prophecy of solitude contained in the last sentence was not precisely 
fulfilled. But the two subsequent chapters “The Man’ and “The Writer’ are con- 
structed on a very different scale. As a man, Max is presented as Dandy, Aristo- 
crat, Escapist, Student of Human Nature, and Critic of Life; and his work is 
reviewed under the headings of Essayist, Fantasist, ‘Sedulous Ape’, Critic, and 
Technician. 

No one could quarrel with these categorizations, though it may be conjectured 
that Max may have winced a little under the appellation of ‘technician’ ; but it is 
the division and sub-division of his literary craftsmanship which provoke in the 
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ordinary reviewer not curses (he has no breath left for them), but gasps of amaze- 
ment as he contemplates, under the heading of ‘Syntax’, twenty-three Figures of 
Speech and eleven Syntactical Peculiarities—Euphuism, Hyperbole, Syllepsis, 
Enjambement, Anastrophe. . . . Thus is Max analysed to make a grammarian’s 
holiday. 

But it would be unfair to Dr. Riewald to suggest that his work is confined to 
linguistic analysis. Himself aware of the risks of ‘dissecting a humming bird’, he 
is at pains to examine whether, in Virginia Woolf’s words, ‘there is any relation 
between Max the essayist and Mr. Beerbohm the man’, and rightly emphasizes 
his ‘passive, quietist, guest-like philosophy of life’ combined with an acute 
literary conscience. 

For a discussion of Max’s place in the history of the English essay, a lead is 
given by Max himself in his gay letter to Bohun Lynch of 1921: ‘Note that I am 
not incomparable. Compare me. Compare me as essayist (for instance) with 
other essayists. Point how much less human I am than Lamb, how much less 
intellectual than Hazlitt, and what an ignoramus beside Belloc. . . .’ But Dr. 
Riewald goes farther back and examines Max’s literary ancestry in great detail. 
After an exposition of the relation between Montaigne and Sir Thomas Browne, 
Max is allotted a position midway between Montaigne and the periodical essayists ; 
and, with a wealth of illustration, Lamb and Thackeray are cited as his immediate 
forebears. 

A similarly conscientious approach is made to Max as a dramatic critic, and 
Dr. Riewald insists that it is essential to examine his position in relation to ‘the 
great issues of the day . . . romanticism, realism, intellectualism’ as well as to 
dramatic technique. It is difficult to adjust oneself to the vision of Max among 
all these ‘isms’, but the detailed survey of his impressions of the English theatre 
at the end of the nineteenth and in the first decade of the present century is full 
of interest. It is not often remembered that during this period Max must have 
written nearly a million words of dramatic criticism, and Dr. Riewald is right in 
adopting Holbrook Jackson’s conclusion that it was Shaw, not Max, who repre- 
sented the younger generation knocking at the door. 

To literary criticism, fewer pages are devoted. ‘A sound, though not a very 
original critic, with a finely-developed ear for prose’ is Dr. Riewald’s somewhat 
laconic verdict. Perhaps Max’s finest literary criticism should be sought in 
A Christmas Garland; and certainly the remark that ‘Sherlock Holmes merely 
amused him’ is an understatement. 

Zuleika Dobson is submitted to a very full analysis. Dr. Riewald rightly per- 
ceives that the true heroine of the book is Alma Mater, but it is difficult to imagine 
that Max would endorse the description of Zuleika as a ‘callous and unworthy 
amateur juggler’. Dr. Riewald insists that the book is a fantasy rather than a 
novel, and few will disagree with him. The statement that ‘Oxford has not always 
been free from a certain over-seriousness’ is one on which a Cambridge reviewer 
must hesitate to comment. 

It is indeed difficult to do justice to Dr. Riewald’s prodigious, and affectionate, 
industry since his elaborate treatment is so foreign to one’s conception of a criti- 
cal work on a writer who, in his own words, has used his gifts ‘very well and 
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discreetly’. Dr. Riewald’s methods seem more appropriate to the appraisement 
of an encyclopaedist. 

For the massive bibliography, on the other hand, every lover of Max’s works 
will be grateful. Its technical merits have been commended elsewhere and the 
ordinary reviewer can but contemplate it with the traditional mixture of admira- 
tion and awe. It seems a pity that references in the text of the book are given to 
the so-called Collected Edition rather than to the books as they individually 
appeared, but it is especially valuable to have a complete list of the dramatic 
criticisms, and Dr. Riewald’s claim that he has produced a bibliography of 
‘greater thoroughness and comprehensiveness’ than those of his predecessors is 
not likely to be challenged. 

S. C. RoBerts 


The Three Voices of Poetry. By T. S. Ettor. London: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, for the National Book League, 1953. 3s. 6d. net. 


Poet, critic, dramatist, the ‘first and wisest’ of those writing in England today, 
Mr. Eliot is now in a fair way to becoming one of our best lecturers. In The 
Three Voices of Poetry he holds forth with beautiful lucidity on problems that have 
arisen in the course of his own working life as a poet. The voice of the lecturer 
is carefully colloquial, the tone is tentative and exploratory, and the audience 
rises at the end satisfied but not sated, with a perfectly clear idea of what the 
lecture was all about, and stimulated to go on turning those matters over in the 
mind. The father of this sort of humane criticism—the craftsman discoursing 
on his craft—is one of Mr. Eliot’s own literary heroes, John Dryden; and he has 
caught something of the old poet’s easy and confidential manner. The whole 
lecture, in fact, is a triumph of the ‘second voice’. 

The three voices are those of the poet talking to himself, the poet addressing 
an audience, and the poet when he is giving words to a dramatic character 
speaking in verse. It is to the third voice that Mr. Eliot, now (if he will allow 
the description) in his dramatic period, gives most of his attention, and it is here 
that he makes most use of his own experience. Perhaps the most original point 
in the lecture occurs in his discussion of the dramatic monologue, where, it is 
suggested, we are not listening (as we might suppose) to the third voice, but to 
the second. ‘The author is just as likely to identify the character with himself, 
as himself with the character. ... What we normally hear, in fact, in the dramatic 
monologue, is the voice of the poet, who has put on the costume and make-up 
either of some historical character, or of one out of fiction.’ This is ingenious, 
but it hardly carries conviction; it looks, in fact, as if Mr. Eliot’s explanation was 
really designed to explain why Browning, who excelled in the dramatic mono- 
logue, failed abysmally in the drama. Even if the explanation disposes of Brown- 
ing, does it account adequately for all dramatic monologues? 

The least satisfactory part of the lecture is that dealing with the first voice. 
Here Mr. Eliot enlists the support of the German poet Gottfried Benn, who 
takes the now familiar line that in lyric poetry (or, as Mr. Eliot prefers to call it, 
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‘meditative verse’) the poet ‘has something germinating in him for which he must 
find words; but he cannot know what words he wants until he has found the 
words; he cannot identify this embryo until it has been transformed into an 
arrangement of the right words in the right order’. We have heard this, or some- 
thing like this, so often in recent years that we must accept it as an explanation 
of how a great deal of twentieth-century poetry gets itself written. Mr. Eliot 
endorses Herr Benn’s account of the genesis of the poem, and refers with a kind 
of blithe indifference to the last stage of the poetic process as ‘the final handing 
over, so to speak, of the poem to an unknown audience, for what that audience 
will make of it’. It is on those last words that we should like a little more light 
than Mr. Eliot (or, indeed, any modern poet) has chosen to give us. If the poet, 
as we are told, is going to all the trouble of writing a poem ‘not in order to com- 
municate with anyone, but to gain relief from acute discomfort’, why hand the 
poem on to anyone else? Does the reader, by reading the poem, induce in him- 
self a state of discomfort similar to the poet’s which the poem then allays? That 
may indeed be what happens, but on this point Mr. Eliot is silent. And those 
ominous words, for what that audience will make of it: are we to assume that with 
the sort of poem that Mr. Eliot has in mind, the meaning (if one may still use 
that discredited word) is anything that the reader may experience in reading it? 
It may be so; but in that case the revolution in poetry has been even more com- 
plete than most readers have yet realized. A poem (if we are to accept the 
implications which seem to underlie Mr. Eliot’s words) will no longer be a form 
of controlled communication, making the impression that the poet intended to 
make on the mind of the reader, and making on all serious readers approximately 
the same impression; it will have become something much nearer a natural 
phenomenon—like the waves breaking on the beach at Brighton, or a football 
crowd pouring out of the ground at Ibrox Park, or the song of the starlings in 
Northumberland Avenue. It will, in fact, be something out of which we may, 
or may not, make our own poem. Is that what Mr. Eliot means? Is that what 
he wants? James R. SUTHERLAND 


The Languages of Criticism and the Structure of Poetry. By R. S. Crane. 
Pp. xvii+214 (The Alexander Lectures, 1951-2). Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1953; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. 455. net. 


All of us who are in any way concerned with the business of literary criticism 
are the better for an occasional inspection of our habitual assumptions. For, as 
Mr. Crane reminds us, the kind of thing we can usefully say about literature 
depends not only upon our sensitiveness to the matter in hand but upon our 
assumptions about the nature of the ‘object’ and about the best way of investigat- 
ing it—assumptions that are implicit in the particular critical ‘language’ that 
they helped to shape: ‘we can see in poetry or in individual poems only what our 
critical language permits us to see’. To call attention, then, to the multiplicity of 
critical languages, as Mr. Crane does in his first chapter, is a useful service, both 
as an incitement to individual stock-taking and as a corrective to the element of 
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fashion or inert orthodoxy in any particular school of critical thought. But 
although Mr. Crane begins and ends his book with a reminder that in criticism 
there are many kinds of excellence (for ‘of the truth about literature, no critical 
language can ever have a monopoly or even a distant approach to one’), in by far 
the greater part of it he is concerned to describe the inadequacy—as he sees it— 
of much American and English criticism at present and to sketch an alternative 
method. As editor for some twenty years of Modern Philology and leader of ‘the 
Chicago school’, he demands our attention. 

Those who have looked at the bulky Critics and Criticism: Ancient and Modern 
(Chicago, 1952) will have some idea of what to expect. The principal targets are 
those who in America are sometimes herded together under the general descrip- 
tion of ‘the new critics’. But it is the whole tendency of modern criticism that 
Mr. Crane finds open to objection: its basic fallacy being that it regards all 
literature, without distinction of the various genres, as a form of ‘discourse’ of 
which the aims and devices can be defined in relation to the aims and devices of 
non-poetic speech; its various languages therefore are incapable of defining the 
qualities peculiar to poetry that sharply distinguish it from philosophy, science, 
rhetoric, or history. Leaving aside for a moment the theoretical questions in- 
volved, it must be admitted that Mr. Crane finds some of the weak spots of con- 
temporary criticism. His by no means easy style becomes almost sprightly as he 
lays bare the procedures of those who find only one kind of significant structure 
in poetry—whether paradox, irony, or ambiguity—because they have framed their 
language to discuss that kind of thing, of those who reduce complex imaginative 
structures to over-simple schematizations, or of those who take over too easily 
as principles of interpretation notions obtained from the work of selected psycho- 
logists and anthropologists (see especially pp. 122-6, 135-6, and 138-9). It is all 
rather sweeping, however. Not only does he construct a dubious pedigree for 
‘modern criticism’ and speak without a qualm of a ‘central line’ that runs ‘from 
the generalizing and philosophic critics of the eighteenth century, through 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and Hazlitt, Arnold, Mill and Pater, to Eliot, Richards, 
Empson, Leavis, and the American “new critics”’; it is plain that, for all his 
obvious desire to be fair all round, he is in fact unresponsive to the genuine 
insights of certain critics, such as Wilson Knight, who in any way expose them- 
selves to his clinical attention. And it is odd that in a book that surveys so wide 
a field and finds so little to praise, the work of Middleton Murry, T. S. Eliot, 
and F. R. Leavis, which surely includes some of the best specific criticism of our 
time, should find but passing—and sometimes misleading—mention. 

Of the ‘major alternative’ to the language of contemporary criticism that 
Mr. Crane seeks to recommend it is difficult to say anything in a short space. The 
basic idea is that since all the methods of modern criticism involve the substitu- 
tion of ‘pale abstractions’ for the complex actuality of particular poems, what is 
needed is a language that will do justice to the intrinsic qualities of poetry, 
especially of ‘imitative’ as distinguished from didactic poetry. This might be 
regarded as a necessary plea for the recognition of the uniqueness of every 
genuine work of art, of that essential creative element that is obscured when 
critics too readily apply their own ‘conceptual equivalents’ to the concrete par- 
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ticulars that they seek to define. But the language in which Mr. Crane works 
does not favour any sharp particularity. ‘Interpretation’, it is true, has its 
dangers (T. S. Eliot’s remarks in his Introduction to Wilson Knight’s The Wheel 
of Fire are worth recalling); but having discarded all terms derived from a world 
of discourse outside poetry Mr. Crane seems to be left with a most meagre 
vocabulary of appraisal: a tragic ‘imitation’, we are told, is 


for the sake of the emotional effects naturally evoked by such characters, passions, or 


actions in real life when we view them as disinterested but sympathetic spectators ; 
(p. 48) 


and it is solely in terms of “emotional power’, or of ‘the succession of our expecta- 
tions and desires’, that he defines the characteristic effects of tragedy. Adopting 
his own procedure (in criticism, he says, ‘there is a strict relativity of statements 
to questions and questions to ‘“‘frameworks”’’), we may ask whether this bluntness 
and generality is not in fact the necessary consequence of the method adopted 
and advocated. Mr. Crane attaches great importance to the concept of ‘imitation’. 
Now it is clear that for certain purposes ‘imitative’ poems (say Shakespeare’s 
plays) and ‘didactic’ poems (say The Divine Comedy) must be distinguished. But 
for other purposes, no less important, it is necessary to consider them as the same 
kind of thing. Dante, no less than Shakespeare, finds objective form for that 
which he has to express (in Mr. Crane’s language, he brings about an ‘imitation’); 
Shakespeare, no less than Dante though in different ways, is engaged in telling us 
something of general import about human life. To make the distinction absolute, 
as I think Mr. Crane does, and to deny the quality of knowledge conveyed by 
Shakespeare, or by ‘imitative’ art generally, is to reduce oneself to the compara- 
tively barren differentiation of emotional effects. And I think it is true of the 
Aristotelian procedure in general that it provides no means for grappling closely 
with a work of literature or of evaluating it in terms of what Henry James called 
the ‘felt life concerned in producing it’. How we come by the ‘knowledge’ in 
question—which may be tentatively defined in terms of ‘themes’ or ‘total mean- 
ings’—is by a disciplined responsiveness to a particular use of language: the ideal 
procedure being that indicated by Mr. R. P. Blackmur in his just praise of Mr. 
Eliot’s earlier essays: 


The approach is invariably technical. . . . No overt attack is made on the ‘contents’ 
of the work directly: the marvel and permanent value of the technical method is 
that, when prudently and fully applied, it results in a criticism which, if its implica- 
tions are taken up, provides a real and often immaculate judgment on those ‘con- 
tents’. 


But a procedure of that kind is one that Mr. Crane, in his not quite encyclopaedic 
survey of modern American and English criticism, fails to consider. 
L. C. KNIGHTS 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Der Einfluss der englischen Literatur auf die deutsche. By Horst Opp. 
Pp. 49 (Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss). Berlin: Erich Schmidt, 1954. 
DM. 5.80. 


There exists a vast amount of material treating the literary relations of England and 
Germany, yet Horst Oppel’s contribution to the subject is fully justified. As it forms a 
chapter in Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss, a work of wide scope being published currently 
under the general editorship of Wolfgang Stammler, it is of necessity short. Its purpose, 
however, is to fill in the gaps, rather than attempt a general revaluation, of existing research. 

Which of the two nations—England or Germany—has, in the 1,500 years of their 
literary contact, exerted the greater influence on the other, is a problem which Professor 
Oppel declines to consider. He points, however, to certain significant moments at which 
the English influence has undoubtedly prevailed and takes these moments as the basis 
of his work. Thus, in a series of short studies, his attention is focused in turn on the 
Old English influence on Old High German and Old Saxon literature; on England’s 
contribution to the German movements of Reformation and Humanism; on the fortunes 
of English acting-troupes in seventeenth-century Germany; on the English influence in 
the Aufkladrung period; on the enormous impetus given by England through Shakespeare 
and Young, Percy and Ossian to the irrationalist movement of Sturm und Drang; on the 
nineteenth-century Romantics and on the general development of modern German 
literature. Dr. Oppel thus illuminates the English influence at various stages of Germany’s 
literary history and in two further sections throws light also on Germany’s continuing 
debts to the English novel in the eighteenth century and, above all, to Shakespeare. 

The scope of these studies is naturally limited, but to each is appended a short biblio- 
graphy of relevant English and German critical works. And while Dr. Oppel’s actual 
examination of individual aspects is brief, his conception of the subject is admirably wide. 
Not only does he indicate the facts of England’s influence but also the attitude—the 
insight as well as the errors of judgement and interpretation—with which Germany 
absorbed that influence. 

Dr. Oppel may seem to have accorded disproportionately scant attention to certain 
aspects of the subject. His work, however, overwhelms criticism by its obvious value as 
a highly compressed and clear-sighted presentation of a rich and vital literary relationship. 

GILLIAN RODGER 


Infinity on the Anvil. A Critical Study of Blake’s Poetry. By STANLEY 
GARDNER. Pp. viii-+160. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954. 17s. 6d. net. 


This is a study of Blake’s poetry as poetry by examining his symbols, natural or artificial 
e.g. Sea or Roof, in their contexts. It is nearly, but not quite, confined to poems engraved 
not later than 1794, after which Mr. Gardner considers that Blake’s poetry ‘disintegrated’. 
His method leads to a very close verbal study of Blake’s text, and he makes many good 
points. The method is, however, inadequate. For example, in America and Europe the 
history symbolized must be considered as well as the symbols. Chapters I, II, and IV are 
the best, but the book as a whole must be pronounced a gallant failure. Mr. Gardner’s 
scholarship is not really adequate. There is no justification for treating Songs of Experience 
as later than The Book of Urizen. The writing is not infrequently clumsy in a very odd way 
(e.g., p. 47, ‘fetch ... into impact’). He sometimes fails with the symbols through treating 
them too much as words and not fully visualizing them, and he sometimes misunderstands 
Blake’s words. A whole paragraph (pp. 88-89) goes on and on about ‘spiring’, which Mr. 
Gardner understands as rising up like a church spire but which here means ‘spiralling’. 

H. M. MarcoLioutH 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By A. MACDONALD 


ANGLIA 
Band 72, Heft 4, 1954 


The world upside down: a Middle 
English amphibole (Rossell Hope 
Robbins), pp. 384-9. 

Observations on a fifteenth-century 
manuscript (D. S. Brewer), pp. 


Five unpublished secular love poems 
from MS. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge 599 (Kenneth G. Wilson), 
pp. 400-18. 

A satirical poem of the Tudor period 
(Curt F. Bihler), pp. 419-22. 

Zur Methodik der literarhistorischen 
Erschliessung des 18. Jahrhunderts 
(Erwin Wolff), pp. 423-37. 

Die Bedeutung der italienischen 
Malerei fiir den Dichter Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti (H. H. Kiihnelt), 
PPp- 438-54. 

Yeats’ use of Chaucer (Roland 
Blenner-Hassett), pp. 455-62. 

Eine spanische Ubersetzung der 
“Defence of Poesie’ von Sir Philip 
Sidney (Klemens Newels), pp. 
463-6. 


Band 73, Heft 1, 1955 


A new version of the Apocalypse of 
Thomas in Old English (Max Férs- 
ter), pp. 6-36. 

Der Untergang des Priaverbs ge- im 
Englischen (Herbert Pilch), pp. 37- 
64. 

Ethiopian in Shakespeare (John W. 
Draper), pp. 65-70. 


DuRHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
Vol. xvi, No. 3, Fune 1955 


Pope’s colour-sense: a comment 
(D. S. Bland), pp. 104-9. 


ENGLISH STUDIES 

Vol. xxxvi, No. 3, Fune 1955 
The intonation of tag questions in 
English (J. D. O’Connor), pp. 97- 


105. 
Milton and Bacon: a paradox (E. L. 
Marilla), pp. 106-11. 


Vol. xxxvi, No. 4, August 1955 


Jane Austen and the sense of ex- 
posure: heuristics in Pride and 
Prejudice (R. J. Schoeck), pp. 154-7. 


Essays IN CRITICISM 
Vol. v, No. 2, April 1955 


The comedy of generation (John 
Arthos), pp. 97-117. 

[All’s Well that Ends Well.} 
Ulysses and the legends (Philip 
Edwards), pp. 118-28. 
These be your gods, O Israel! 
(Robert Graves), pp. 129-50. 

[On modern poetry.] 
‘Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Ser- 
vice’ (Ernest Schanzer), pp. 153-8. 


Vol. v, No. 3, Fuly 1955 
The large landscape: a study of cer- 
tain images in Ralegh (Joyce Horner), 
Pp. 197-213. 
Godwin’s novels (P. N. Furbank), 
pp. 214-28. 


Etupes ANGLAISES 

VIII* Année, No. 2, avril—juin 1955 
Andrew Marvell’s The Nymph com- 
plaining for the death of her Faun 
(Everett H. Emerson), pp. 107-10: 
reply by Pierre Legouis, pp. 111-12. 
Beckford et Byron: II.—Deux des- 
tins (André Parreaux), pp. 113-32. 

[See E.A., vitt, 11-31.] 
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HIsToRY 


MobpernN FIcTION STUDIES 


Vol. xxxix, Nos. 135 and 136, February Vol. i, No. 2, May 1955 


and Fune 1954 
English monastic life in the later 
Middle Ages (David Knowles), pp. 
26-38. 
The establishment of the Northern 
Star newspaper (Eric Glasgow), pp. 


54-07. — 
[First issued November 1837.] 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC 
PHILOLOGY 
Vol. liv, No. 1, January 1955 


The runes in The Husband’s Mes- 
sage (Ralph W. V. Elliott), pp. 1-8. 
Intensified rhyme links in The Faerie 
Queene: an aspect of Elizabethan 
rhymecraft (Ants Oras), pp. 39-60. 
The establishment of Wordsworth’s 
reputation (Thomas M. Raysor), pp. 
61-71. 

Blake’s Neo-Platonic interpretation 
of Plato’s Atlantis myth (George 
Mills Harper), pp. 71-79. 
Seventeenth-century English loan 
words in German (P. F. Ganz), pp. 
80-go. 
The poem Piers Plowman (Elizabeth 
Suddaby), pp. g1—103. 

The Canterbury Tales: early manu- 
scripts and relative popularity 
(Charles A. Owen, Jr.), pp. 104-10. 
On sea images in Beowulf (Adrien 
Bonjour), pp. 111-15. 


LiBRARY CHRONICLE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF TEXAS 
Vol. v, No. 3, Spring 1955 
Hall’s Chronicle and its annotator 
(Robert Adger Law), pp. 3-7. 
The centennial of Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass (Alice L. Cooke), 
pp. 13-17. 
Victorian periodicals at Tx U (Oscar 
Maurer), pp. 18-23. 
The Wilfred Owen war poetry col- 
lection (Joseph Cohen), pp. 24-35. 
The manuscripts of D. H. Lawrence 
(F. W. Roberts), pp. 36-43. 


From Henry James to John Balder- 
ston: relativity and the ’20’s (Ed- 
ward Stone), pp. 2-11. 

Conrad on Galsworthy: the time 
scheme of Fraternity (Bruce Hark- 
ness), pp. 12-18. 

Concepts of time in novels of Vir- 
ginia Woolf and Aldous Huxley 
(Margaret Church), pp. 19-24. 
Time in Faulkner’s novels (Peter 
Swiggart), pp. 25-29. 

The shape of an arch: a study of 
Lawrence’s The Rainbow (Mark 
Spilka), pp. 30-38. 


Mopern LANGUAGE NOTES 
Vol. lxx, No. 4, April 1955 


Pulpit rhetoric in three Canterbury 
Tales (Charles E. Shain), pp. 235- 


45- 
The unity of Chaucer’s Manciple 
fragment (Morton Donner), pp. 


245-9. 

A Middle-English poem on the 
Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost 
(R. H. Bowers), pp. 249-52. 
Lydgate’s ‘halff chongyd Latyne’: 
an illustration (Isabel Hyde), pp. 
252-4. 

Sidney’s classical meters (James 
Applegate), pp. 254-5. 
Thomson’s ‘Ode on the Winter 
Solstice’ (Ralph M. Williams), pp. 
256-7. 

Fielding and Dr. Samuel Clarke 
(A. R. Towers), pp. 257-60. 
Southey and the Quarterly Review 
(Nat Lewis Kaderly), pp. 261-3. 
Adam Bede: Arthur Donnithorne 
and Zeluco (Jerome Thale), pp. 
263-5. 

Source of the word ‘Agnostic’ 
(George W. Hallam), pp. 265-9. 
Emerson as a creator of vignettes 


(Carl F. Strauch), pp. 274-8. 


Vol. lxx, No. 5, May 1955 


Gower’s Vox Clamantis and the 
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Speculum Stultorum (Robert R. 
Raymo), pp. 315-20. 

Chaucer’s gildsmen and their cook 
(Peter Lisca), pp. 321-4. 

Chaucer and the Holy Cross of 
Bromholm (Robert A. Pratt), pp. 
324-5: 

Some notes on Vinaver’s Malory 
(D. C. Muecke), pp. 325-8. 
Grimald’s Christus Redivivus and the 
Digby Resurrection play (Patricia 
Abel), pp. 328-30. 

The Etkon Basilike: an unreported 
item in the contemporary authorship 
controversy (Ernest Sirluck), pp. 
331-2. 

Pope and Cibber’s The Non-Furor 
(William M. Peterson), pp. 332-5. 
Smollett’s satire on the Hutchin- 
sonians (Earl R. Wasserman), pp. 


336-7. 

Shaftesbury in Joseph Warton’s 
Enthusiast (Alan D. McKillop), pp. 
337-9- : 

Cowper’s Connoisseur essays (Arthur 
Sherbo), pp. 340-2. 

Keats’ well examined urn (Porter 
Williams, Jr.), pp. 342-5. 
‘Hopkins’s ‘wings that spell’ in The 
Wreck of the Deutschland (Sister 
Mary Adorita), pp. 345-7. 

William Faulkner and Sir Philip 
Sidney (John B. Vickery), pp. 349- 
50. 


Vol. lxx, No. 6, Ffune 1955 
A note on the demon Queen Eleanor 
‘Robert L. Chapman), pp. 393-6. 
.« Middle English ‘Rake’s Progress’ 
poem (R. H. Bowers), pp. 396-8. 
Canterbury Tales A 11 (F. P. 
Magoun, Jr.), p. 399. 
The first Cambridge production of 
Miles Gloriosus (Leicester Bradner), 
PPp- 400-3. 
A note on the death of Lear (Gerald 
Smith), pp. 403-4. 
A comment on ‘A Book Was Writ 
of Late . . .’ (J. Milton French), 


PP- 404-5. 





Coleridge and the Greek Mysteries 
(Richard Haven), pp. 405-7. 
‘Erasmus Perkins’ and Shelley 
(Louise Schutz Boas), pp. 408-13. 


MOopDERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY 
Vol. xvi, No. 1, March 1955 


Chaucer and the medieval miller 
(George Fenwick Jones), pp. 3-15. 
How Oldcastle became Falstaff 
(Rudolph Fiehler), pp. 16-28. 

A note on Smollett’s Don Quixote 
(Edwin B. Knowles), pp. 29-31. 
Henry Fielding’s Grub-Street Opera 
(Jack Richard Brown), pp. 32-41. 


Vol. xvi, No. 2, Fume 1955 


Princes and literature: a theme of 
Renaissance emblem books (Robert J. 
Clements), pp. 114-23. 

The imagery of Macbeth, 1, vii, 21- 
28 (Robert R. Boyle), pp. 130-6. 
Cowper and the polygamous parson 
(Lodwick Hartley), pp. 137-41. 
Notes and queries concerning the 
revisions in Finnegans Wake (Theo- 
dore B. Dolmatch), pp. 142-8. 

A bibliography of critical Arthurian 
literature for the year 1954 (John J. 
Parry and Paul A. Brown), pp. 149- 


MoperRN LANGUAGE REVIEW 
Vol. l, No. 3, Fuly 1955 


The ideal of feminine beauty in 
medieval literature, especially ‘Har- 
ley Lyrics’, Chaucer and some Eliza- 
bethans (D. S. Brewer), pp. 257-69. 
“The Revenger’s Tragedy’ (Frank 
W. Wadsworth), p. 307. 

‘Nosce Teipsum’ and the two John 
Davies (R. J. Schoeck), pp. 307-10. 
Two notes on Johnson’s revisions 
(Arthur Sherbo), pp. 311-15. 


MOopDeERN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. lit, No. 4, May 1955 


Joseph Conrad’s American friend: 
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correspondence with James Huneker 
(Arnold T. Schwab), pp. 222-32. 
Victorian bibliography for 1954 
(Austin Wright), pp. 233-61. 

Two Arnold letters (Robert Liddell 
Lowe), pp. 262-4. 


NEOPHILOLOGUS 

39ste Faarg., Afl. 2, 1 April 1955 
Beowulf and literary criticism (J. C. 
Van Meurs), pp. 114-30. 
A Middle English diatribe against 
Philip of Burgundy (Rossell Hope 
Robbins), pp. 131-46. 


‘ NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 
Vol. x, No. 1, Fune 1955 


Bleak House in the context of 1851 
(John Butt), pp. 1-21. 

Thackeray’s Book of Snobs (Gordon 
N. Ray), pp. 22-33. _ 

The unity of Melville’s The En- 
cantadas (Richard H. Fogie), pp. 
34-52. 

Dickens and Lewes on spontaneous 
combustion (Gordon S. Haight), pp. 
53-63. 

Dickens and the Hogarth scandal 


(K. J. Fielding), pp. 64~74. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

Vol. ti, New Series, No. 5, May 1955 
The vocabulary of John Marston— 
IV. (Gustav Cross), pp. 186~7. 

[Continued from N. & Q.., ii. 57-58.] 

Shelley and Lempriére (Ben W. 
Griffith, Jr.), p. 191. 
Milton’s ‘Fairfax’ sonnet (John T. 
Shawcross), pp. 195-6. 
George Hickes and his “Thesaurus’ 
(William Bradford Gardner), pp. 
196-9. ; 
Mrs. M—— and Milton (George W. 
Whiting), pp. 200-1. 
Marvell’s ‘narrow case’ (William R. 
Owen, Jr.), p. 201. 
Marvell and politics (Dennis Davi- 
son), pp. 201-2. 


The vocabulary of Francis Quarles 
(Raymond E. Tyner), pp. 202-3. 
Recommendations of the ‘Spectator’ 
for students during the eighteenth 
century (George C. Brauer, Jr.), pp. 
207-8. 

Some Garrick letters (Cecil Price), 
pp. 209-11. 

Milton at the trial of Thomas Paine 
(George F. Sensabaugh), pp. 212-13. 
Wordsworth and Gray (Lisle Cecil 
John), pp. 215-16. 

John Keats and ‘Childe Roland’ 
(Clarice Short), pp. 216-18. 
Coleridge’s ‘Life-in-Death’ and 
Poe’s ‘Death-in-Life’ (Darrel Abel), 
pp. 218-20. 

“The Lord of Burleigh’ and Henry 
James’s ‘A  Landscape-Painter’ 
(Miriam Allott), pp. 220-1. 
‘Pygmalion’ and ‘Pickwick’ (Arnold 
P. Drew), pp. 221-2. 

Parallelism or plagiarism ? (W. H. W. 
Sabine), p. 223. 

‘The Pestilence’: by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning (Barbara P. 
McCarthy), pp. 223-4. 


Vol. ii, New Series, No. 6, Fune 1955 
Crashaw and Vaughan (Mary Ellen 
Rickey), pp. 232-3. 

“The Changeling’: a source for the 
sub-plot (N. W. Bawcutt), p. 233. 
William Warner and Ford’s ‘Perkin 
Warbeck’ (John J. O’Connor), pp. 
233-5. 

“That two-handed engine’ yet once 
more: Milton, John of Salisbury, 
and the sword (R. J. Schoeck), pp. 
235~7- Te 

Some notes on probability in Restora- 
tion drama (David S. Berkeley), pp. 


237-9- , 

Dryden and Swift (John M. Aden), 
pp. 2390-42. ; 
The ‘M’ in Fielding’s ‘Champion’ 
(John B. Shipley), pp. 240-5. 
Boswell’s projected history of Ayr- 
shire (R. H. Carmie), pp. 250-1. 
Shakespeare, Lowes, and “The 
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Ancient Mariner’ (Ernest Schanzer), 
pp. 260-1. 

Coleridge: ‘a mountain-birth’ 
(Florence G. Marsh), pp. 261-2. 
Wordsworth’s unpublished lines to 
Thomas Wilkinson (Russell Noyes), 
p- 262. 

William Maginn as gossip (Alan 
Lang Strout), pp. 263-5. 


Vol. ti, New Series, No. 7, Fuly 1955 
The date of ‘A Looking Glass for 
London’ (Waldo F. McNeir), pp. 
282-3. 

Two Rosalinds in ‘Colin Clout’s 
Come Home Againe’ (Charles E. 
Mounts), pp. 283-4. 

“The Atheist’s Tragedy’ (Robert 
Ornstein), pp. 284-5. 

Cruxes in ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
(I. A. Shapiro), pp. 287-8. 
Shakespeare emendations ‘Richard 
III’ (Howard Parsons), pp. 288-9. 
Shakespeare and ‘Equivocator’ &c. 
(K. B. Danks), pp. 289-92. 

Who stole the handkerchief ? (Ned B. 
Allen), p. 292. 

“The dram of eale’ again (Glen O. 
Allen), pp. 292-3. 

‘Antony and Cleopatra’: Iv, vii, 
6-10 (Norman Nathan), pp. 293-4. 
Webster’s ‘wanton boyes’ (Inga- 
Stina Ekeblad), pp. 294-5. 

The author of ‘Britain’s Glory’ 
(1618): an identification (James E. 
Ruoff), pp. 295-6. 

George Wither’s ‘What Peace to the 
Wicked?’ (Lyle H. Kendall, Jr.), 
p- 301. 

More seventeenth century allusions 
to Shakespeare (Raymond A. Bis- 
wanger, Jr.), pp. 301-2. 

The text of Marvell’s poems (G. T. 
Senn), p. 302. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 

Vol. xxxiv, No. 2, April 1955 

The Romantic Movement: a selec- 
tive and critical bibliography for the 


year 1954 (J. Raymond Darby), pp. 
97-176. 

Keats’s sonnet, ‘Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Dream’ (Aileen Ward), pp. 177-88. 
Egypt and Hyperion (Barbara Gar- 
litz), pp. 189-96 

Yeats’s The King’s Threshold: the 
poet and society (Haskell M. Block), 
pp. 206-18. 

The looking-glass of Richard II 
(Peter Ure), pp. 219-24. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
CHRONICLE 
Vol. xvi, No. 3, Spring 1955 
The death masks of Dean Swift 
(T. G. Wilson), pp. 107-10. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LAN- 

GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Vol. lex, No. 3, Fune 1955 
Division of purpose in George Gis- 
sing (Jacob Korg), pp. 323-36. 
Form and meaning in Whitman’s 
‘Passage to India’ (Stanley K. Coff- 
man, Jr.), pp. 337-49- 
De ‘Quincey’ s conception of the 
novel as literature of power (Charles 
I. Patterson), pp. 375-89. 
The errata leaf to Shelley’s Post- 
humous Poems and some surprising 
relationships between the earliest 
collected editions (Charles H. Tay- 
lor, Jr.), pp. 408-16. 
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